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CHAPTER "IV 


Of Drawbacks 


,, , , , Merchants and manu&cturers are not contented 

Merchants demand . < , i r i i i i i • 

encouragements to With the monopoly ot the home market, but desire 
exportation. likewise the most extensive fore^ sale for their 
goods. Their country has no jurisdiction in foreign nations, and 
therefore can seldom procure them any monopoly there. They are 
generally obhged, therefore, to content themsdves with petitioning 
for certain encouragements to exportation. 

Drawbacks of My Of these encouragements what arc called Draw- 
pl"" backs seem to be the most reasonable. To allow the 

able, as they pn- merchant to draw back upon exportation, cither 
the whole or a part of whatever excise or inland 
labour. duty is imposed upon domestic industry, can never 

occasion the exportation of a greater quantity of goods than what 
would have been exported had no duty bear imposed. Sudi 
encouragements do not tend to turn towards any pardailar employ- 
ment a greater share of the capital of the country, than what would 
go to that employment^ of its own accord, but only to hinder the 
duty from driving away any part of that share to other employ- 
ments. They tend not to overturn that balance which naturally 
establishes itself among all the various employments of the society; 
but to hmder it from being overturned by the duty. They taid not 
to destroy, but to preserve, what it is in most cases advantageous 
to preserve, the natural division and distribution of labour in the 
society. 

So art also draw- The same thing may be said ofthedrawbiuhs Upon 
batksof^/M the re-e^qwrtation of h^reign goods import; 

which in Great Britain generally amount to by 
much the largest part of die duty upon importation.* By the seomd 
of die rules, annexed to the aa of parliame^ * vhkh imposed, what 

1 ffids. 1 and a reads *go to it'.} 

* iHio am four pages ne not in eds. I and a; see below, p. 7, note.] 

*liaC8r.Il.,e.4.] 
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Under the old sub- called, the old subsidy, every merchant, 

sidy a drawback of whether English or alien, was allowed to draw back 
one-half is allowed. Upon exportation; the English mer- 

chant, provided the exportation took place within twelve months; 
the alien, provided it took place within nine months. Wines, cur- 
rants, and wrought silks were the only goods which did not fall 
within this rule, having other and more advantageous allowances. 
The duties imposed by this act of parliament were, at that time, the 
only duties upon the importation of foreign goods. The term within 
which this, and all other drawbacks, could be claimed, was after- 
wards (by 7 Geo. 1 . chap. 2i. sect. lo.) extended to three years.^ 

Of more recent duties which have been imposed since the old 

duties the whole is subsidy, are, the greater part of them, wholly 
generally allowed, upon exportation. This general rule, 

however, is liable to a great number of exceptions, and the doctrine 
of drawbacks has become a much less simple matter, than it was 
at their first institution. 

and in some cases Upon the exportation of some foreign goods, of 
the old subsidy is wliich It was expected that the importation would 
allowed. gready exceed what was necessary for the home 

consumption, the whole duties are drawn back, without retaining 
even half the old subsidy. Before the revolt of our North American 
colonics, we had the monopoly of the tobacco of Maryland and 
Virginia. We imported about ninety-six thousand hogsheads, and 
the home consumption was not supposed to exceed fourteen thou- 
sand.® To facilitate the great exportation which was necessary, in 
order to rid us of the rest, the whole duties were drawn back, pro- 
vided the exportation took place within three years.® 

We still have, though not altogether, yet very nearly, the mtfno- 
poly of the sugars of our West Indian islands. If sugars arc exported 
within a year, therefore, all the duties upon importation arc drawn 
back,^ and if exported wi Ain three years, all Ae duties, except half 
the old subsidy, which still continues to be retained upon Ac ex- 
portation of the greater part of goods. Though the imporution of 
sugar exceeds, a good dial, wlut is necessary for the home con- 
sumption, Ac excess is inconsiderable, in comparison of what it 
used to be m tobacco. 
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In thereof some Some goods, the particular objects of die jealousy 

manufacturers, arc prohibited to be 
drawback, imported for home consumption. They may, how- 

ever, upon paying certain duties, be imported and warehoused for 
exportation. But upon such exportation, no part of these duties arc 
drawn back. Our manufacturers arc unwilling, it seems, that even 
this restricted importation should be encouraged, and arc afraid lest 
some part of these goods should be stolen out of the warehouse, 
and thus come into competition with their own. It is under these 
regulations only that we can import wrought silks, ^ French cambrics 
and lawns,* callicoes painted, printed, stained, or dyed, 8cc, 

French imports Wc are unwilling even to be the carriers of French 

gmerally are goods, and choose rather to forego a profit to our- 
allowed a smaller , /r* i i *1 

drawback on re- sclves, than to suftcT thosc, whom WC consider as 

exportation, enemies, to make any profit by our means. Not 

only half the old subsidy, but the second twenty-five per cent, is 
retained upon the exportation of all French goods.* 

Wines have been By the fourth of the rules annexed to the old sub- 
pemliarly favoured, the drawback allowed upon the e3q>ortation 

of all wines amounted to a great deal more than half the duties 
which were, at that time, paid upon their importation; and it seems, 
at that time, to have been the object of the legislature to give some- 
what more than ordinary encouragement to the carrying txade in 
wine. Several of the other duties too, which were imposed, either 
at the same time, or subsequent to the old subsidy; what is called 
the additional duty, the new subsidy, the one-third and two-thirds 
subsidies, the impost 1692, the coinage on wine, were allowed to 
be wholly drawn back upon exportation.* All those duties, how- 
ever, except the additional duty and impost 1692,® being paid down 
in ready money, upon importation, die interest of so large a sum 
occasioned an expence, which made it unreasonable to expect any 
profitable carrying trade in this article. Only a part, therefore, of the 
duty called the impost on wine,* and no part of the twenty-five 


^ [6 Geo. IIL, c. aS; ii Geo. HI., c. 49.] 

* [Above, vol. i., p. 496.] ^ 

* [7 and 8 W. IIL, c. ao; t Geo. L, c. la, § 3; Saxby, BHHsh Customs, p, 45; above, 
vol. i., p, 49<$. The 25 per cent, was imp<^ in the second in X696.} 

* [Siueby, British Customs^ pp. 13, aa, 39, 46, *The ad^ional duty* was im^sed in 
1703. For tl^ *iinpo$t 1692' a^ die subsides see abov^ vol. i., pp. 49^* 497 * b^w, 
pp. 4x0. The coinage on wine* was die duty levi^ under x8 Car. II., c. 5, for de- 
nMying tlie cs^auet of tlio 

i3,38-] , . ' 

« txJac.B.»c. 3,asidooisdnu^ £8atuuonFtaachand4;w<«i<>^^>^wie, 
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pounds the ton upon French wines, ^ or of the duties imposed in 
1745,* in 1763,* and in 1778,* were allowed to be drawn back upon 
exportation. The two imposts of five per cent,, imposed in 1779 and 
1781, upon all the former duties of customs,® being allowed to be 
wholly drawn back upon the exportation of all other goods, were ‘ 
likewise allowed to be drawn back upon that of wine. The last duty \ 
that has been particularly imposed upon wine, that of 1780,® is ^ 
allowed to be wholly drawn back, an indulgence, which, when so 1 
many heavy duties are retained, most probably could never occasion 
the exportation of a single ton of wine. These rules take place with \ 
regard to all places of lawful exportation, except the British colonies 
in America. 


especially when ^^th Charles II. chap. 7. called an act for the 

exported to the encouragement of trade,’ had given Great Britain 
American colonies, monopoly of Supplying the colonies with all the 

commodities of the growth or manufacture of Europe; and conse- 
quently with wines. In a country of so extensive a coast as our 
North American and West Indian colonies, where our authority 
was always so very slender, and where the inhabitants were allowed 
to carry out, in their own ships, their non-cnumcrated commodities, 
at first, to all parts of Europe, and afterwards, to all parts of Europe 
South of Cape Finisterre,® it is not very probable that this monopoly 
could ever be much respected; smd they probably, at all times, 
found means of bringing back some cargo from the countries to 
which they were allowed to carry out one. They seem, however, 
to have found some difficulty in importing European wines from 
the places of their growth, and they could not well import them 
from Great Britain, where they were loaded witli many heavy duties, 
of which a considerable part was not drawn back upon exporta- 
tion. Madeira wine, not being a European commodity,® could be 

t [V?? ® S 3 * ^ ^ ^ c. 12, s 3.] 

4 £8 a tun on French and £4 on other wine 1 

I 18 Geo. III., c. 27: £8 8s. on French and £4 4s. on other w ^.1 ^ 

• (20 Geo. in.. C. lo: a tan nn /*. . , 
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imported direcdy into America and the West Indies, countries 
wldch, in all their non-enumerated commodities, enjoyed a free 
trade to the island of Madeira. These circumstances had probably 
introduced that general taste for Madeira wine, which our officers 
found established in all our colonies at the commencement of the 
war which began in 1755, and which they brought back with them 
to the mother-coimtry, where that wine had not been much in 
fashion before. Upon the conclusion of that war, in 1763 (by the 
4th Geo. ni. Chap. 15. Sect. 12.), all the duties, except 3 1 . 10 s. 
were allowed to be drawn back, upon the exportation to the 
colonics of all wines, except French wines, to the commerce and 
consumption of which national prejudice would allow no sort of 
encouragement. The period between the granting of this indulgence 
and the revolt of our North American colonies was probably too 
short to admit of any considerable change in the customs of those 
cotmtries. 

though the export of The same act, which, in the drawback upon all 

other foreign com- wines, except French wines, thus favoured the 
moatttes to those i • ^ i i i • • 

colonies was coloiiics SO much morc than other countnes; in 

discouraged, those, upon the greater part of other commodities, 

favoured them much less. Upon the exportation of the greater part 
of commodities to other countries, half the old subsidy was dravm 
back. But this law enacted, that no part of that duty should be 
drawn back upon the exportation to the colonies of any commod- 
ities, of the growth or manufacture cither of Europe or the East 
Indies, except wines, white callicoes and muslins,^ 

Drawbacks were Drawbacks were, perhaps, originally granted for 
originally granted to the cncouragcmcnt of the carrying trade, which, as 

of ^ “ frequendy paid .by 

absurd, but they are foreigners in money, was supposed to be pcculiadiy 
reasonable enough, bringing gold and silvcr into the county. 

But though the carrying trade certainly deserves no peculiar 
encouragement, though the motive of the institution was, perhaps, 
abundandy fooHsh, the institution itself seems reasonable enough. 
Sudb drawbacks cannot force into this trade a greater share of the 

^ [Frem the w<»:ds *dttty upon impomtion* at the end of the first senteoee of the 
third paragraph of the chapter to this point is new matter, which appear first in 
Additions and Correcdons and ed. 3, fids, x and a read in place of it simply, *Half die 
dudes imposed by what is called old stfiiiidy, nec drawn back nntvermy, eae^t 
goods exported to the British plantadons; ^ irequcntly jhe wh<d^ almost 
always a pati of those imposed by later subsidies and imposts\ Ine provision of 4 
Geo, liL, c. X5, taking away drawbacks, is quoted below, p, pd.] 
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capital of the country than what would have gone to it of its own 
accord, had there been no duties upon importation. They only pre- 
vent its being excluded altogether by those duties. The carrying trade, 
though it deserves no preference, ought not to be precluded, but to 
be left free like all other trades. It is a necessary resource for those 
capitals which cannot find employment either in the agriculture or , 
in the manufactures of the country, either in its home trade or in \ 
its foreign trade of consumption. 

The revenue gains The revenue of the customs, instead of suffering, 

when^thT'do*not drawbacks, by that part of the 

amount to the whole duty which is retained. If the whole duties had been 
of the duty paid. retained, the foreign goods upon which they are 
paid, could seldom have been exported, nor consequently imported, 
for want of a market. The duties, therefore, of which a part is 
retained, would never have been paid. 

They would be These reasons seem sufficiently to justify drawbacks, 
^alwapSdmom/ would justify them, though the whole duties, 
to the whole duty whether upon the produce of domestic industry, or 

upon foreign goods, were always drawn back upon 
exportation. The revenue of excise would in this case, indeed, suffer 
a little, and that of the customs a good deal more; but the natural 
balance of industry, the natural division and distribution of labour, 
which is always more or less disturbed by such duties, would be 
more nearly re-established by such a regulation. 
hut only to indepen^ These reasons, however, will justify drawbacks only 
"P®" exporting goods to those countries which are 
wMch there is a altogedicT foreign and independent, not to those in 
monopoly 0j trade, •which our merchants and manufacturers eiyoy a 
monopoly. A drawback, for example, upon the exportation of 
European goods to our American colonies, will not always occasion 
a greater exportation than what would have taken place without it. 

By meam of the monopoly which our merchants and manu&c- 
turers mjoy there, the same quantity might frequently, perhaps, be 
^t mither, though the whole duties were retained. The drawbadc, 
tharefore, imy frequency be pure loss to the revenue of excise and 
customs, wuhout altering die state of the trade, or rendering it in 
my respect more extensive. How frr such drawbacb can be justi- 
ried, M a proper encouragement to the industry of our cobnies, or 
^ to It B a^t^eous to the mother.<ountry, that they should 
be exempted from taxes which arc paid by all the rest of their 
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of 


They j^vt rise to Drawbacks, however, it must always be under- 
frauds. stood, are useful only in those cases in which the 

goods for the exportation of which they are given, are really ex- 
ported to some foreign country; and not dandestinely re-imported 
into our own. That some drawbacks, particularly those upon 
tobacco, have frequendy been abused in this manner, and have 
given occasion to many frauds equally hurtful both to the revenue 
and to the ftir trader, is well known. 


> {Below, pp. 96-98.] 
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Foreigners cannot be Bounties Upon exportation are, in Great Britain, 
forced to buy our frequently petitioned for, and sometimes granted to 
proposed to pay the produce of particular branches of domestic in- 
themtodoso. dustry. By means of them our merchants and 

manufacturers, it is pretended, will be enabled to sell their goods as 
cheap or cheaper than their rivals in the foreign market. A greater 
quantity, it is said, will thus be exported, and the balance of trade 
consequently turned more in favour of our own country. We can- 
not give our workmen a monopoly in the foreign, as we have done 
in the home market. We cannot force foreigners to buy their goods, 
as we have done our own countrymen. The next best expedient, it 
has been thought, therefore, is to pay them for buying. It is in this 
manner that the mercantile system proposes to enrich the whole 
country, and to put money into all our pockets by means of the 
balance of trade. 

Bounties are not Bounties, it is allowed, ought to be given to those 
dmankd for any branches of trade only which cannot be carried on 
but losing trades, ^nthout them. But every branch of trade in which 

the merchant can sell his goods for a price which replaces to him, 
with the ordinary profits of stock, the whole capital employe^in 
preparing and sending them to market, can be carried on without 
a bounty. Every such branch is evidently upon a level with all the 
other branches of trade which are carried on without bounties, and 
cannot therefore require one more than they. Those trades only 
require bounties in which the merchant is obliged to sell his goods 
for a price which does not replace to him his capital, together with 
die ordinary profit; or in w^ch he is obliged to sell them for less 
than it really costs him to send them to market. The bounty is given 
in order to make up this loss, and to encourage him to continue, at 
pdhaps to begin, a trade of which the expcncc is supposed to be 
greater thw the returns, of which every operation eats up a part c£ 

10 
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the capital employed in it, and which is of such a nature, that, if 
all other trades resembled it, there would soon be no capital left in 
the country. 

and their tffect is to The trades, it is to be observed, which arc carried 
'^dis^v^a^eous of bounties, are the only ones which 

chanmls. can bc carried on between two nations for any con- 

siderable time together, in such a manner as that one of them shall 
always and regularly lose, or sell its goods for less than it really costs 
to send them to market. But if the bounty did not repay to the 
merchant what he would otherwise lose upon the price of his 
goods, his own interest would soon oblige him to employ his stock 
in another way, or to find out a trade in which the price of the 
goods would replace to him, with the ordinary profit, the capital 
employed in sending them to market. The effect of bounties, like 
that of all the other expedients of the mercantile system, can only 
bc to force the trade of a country into a channel much less advan- 
tageous than that in which it would naturally run of its own accord. 
Charles Smith The ingenious and well-informed author of the 

jorgets tlw cost of tracts upon the corn-trade^ has shown very clearly, 

raising the com upon , . i i • r 

which the bounty is that smcc thc bounty Upon the exportation or com 

was first established, the price of the com exported, 
valued moderately enough, has exceeded that of the com imported, 
valued very high, by a much greater sum than the amount of thc 
whole bounties which have been paid dining that period. This, he 
imagines, upon the true principles of the mercantile system, is a 
clear proof that this forced com trade is beneficial to the nation; the 
value of the exportation exceeding that of the importation by a 
much greater sum than the whole extraordinary expoice which the 
public has been at in order to get it exported. He does not consider 
that this extraordinary expence, or the bounty, is the smallest part 
of the expence which the exportation of com really costs the society. 
The capital which the finmer employed in raising it, must likewise 
be taken into the account. Unless the price of the com when sold 
in the fordgn markets replaces, not only the bounty, but this capital, 
togedhier with die ordin^ profits of stock, the society is a loser by 
the difierence, or die nadoo^ smek is so much diminished. But the 
very reason for which it has been thought necessary to grant a 
bounty, is the supposed insufficiency of thc price to do this. 

* [Charkt Smitfa, Titm Tracts oh the Com TYade msi Com L»»s, and -ed., I76<S, 
pp. 13»-I38.] 
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The fait in the price The average price of com, it has been said, has 

, fallen considerably since the establishment of the 
esuwHsntnent oj the , . . • r i 

bounty is due to bounty. That the average pnce or com began to fall 

odier causes. somewhat towards the end of the last century, and 

has continued to do so during the course of the sixty-four first years > 
of the present, I have already endeavoured to show. But this event, s 
supposing it to be as real as I believe it to be, must have happened \ 
in spite of the bounty, and cannot possibly have happened in conse- * 
quence of it. It has happened in France, as well as in England, though 
in France there was, not only no boimty, but, till 1764, the exporta- 
tion of com was subjected to a general prohibition.^ This gradual 
fall in the average price of grain, it is probable, therefore, is ulti- 
mately owii^ neither to the one regulation nor to the other, but 
to that gradual and insensible rise in the real value of silver, which, 
in the first book of this discoune, I have oideavoured to show has 
taken place in the general market of Europe, during the course of 
the present century.* It seems to be altogether impossible that the 
bounty could ever contribute to lower the price of grain.® 

The bounty ^s In years of plenty, it has already been observed.® the 
years of plenty and bounty, by occasioiung an extraordinary exporta- 
of scarcity. tion, necessarily keeps up the price of com in the 

home market above what it would naturally fall to. To do so was 
the avowed purpose of the institution. In years of scarcity, though 
the bounty is frequently suspended, yet the great exportation which 
it occasions in years of plenty, must frequently hinder more or less 
Ae plenty of one year from relieving the scarcity of another. Both 
in years of plenty, and in years of scarcity, therefore, the bounty 
nrcessanly tends to raise the money price of com somewhat higher 
than It otherwise would be in the home m grlr^t. 

^^^toZc^i^ f the bounty must 

cultivation and so to J^ccessarily have this tendency, will not, I appre- 
loiver^ce. disputed by any reasonable person. But it 

has b^ drought by many people that it tends to encourage tillage, 
md that m two different ways; first, by opening a mom extenJie 
^^i^ket to the com of the firmer, it tends, they imagiae, to 
ease the demand for, and consequendy the production of that 
‘[Move.vol.i.,pp.2i7_2jo.] 

* {Above, voL i, p. 219.] ^ 
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commodity; and secondly, by securing to him a better price than 
he could otherwise expect in the actual state of tillage, it tends, they 
suppose, to encourage tillage. This double encouragement must, 
they imagine, in a long period of years, occasion such an increase 
in the production of com, as may lower its price in the home 
market, much more than the bounty can raise it, in the actual state 
which tillage may, at the end of that period, happen to be in.^ 

The aMHon to the I answer, that whatever extension of the foreign 
price oj corn at market can be occasioned by the bounty, must, in 

bounty is a heavy every particular year, be altogether at the expence 

tax on the people, home market; as every bushel of com which 

which restrains , . r i i i i i 

population and IS exported by means ot the bounty, and which 

industry and in the vvould not have been exported without the bounty, 
lono run tends to , , , • i . i i i . 

diminish the con-^ would have rcmamed m the home market to m- 
sumption of com, crease the consumption, and to lower the price of 
that commodity. The com bounty, it is to be observed, as well as 
every other bounty upon exportation, imposes two different taxes 
upon the people; first, the tax which they are obliged to contribute, 
in order to pay the bounty; and secondly, the tax which arises from 
the advanced price of the commodity in the home market, and 
which, as the whole body of the people are purchasers of com, must 
in this particular commodity, be paid by the whole body of die 
people. In this particular commodity, therefore, this second tax is 
by much the heaviest of the two. Let us suppose that, taking one 
year with another, the bounty of five shillings upon the exportation 
of the quarter of wheat, raises the price of that commodity in the 
home market only sixpence the bushel, or four shillings the quarter, 
higher than it otherways would have been in the actual state of the 
crop. Even upon this very moderate supposition,^ the great body of 
the people, over and above contributing the tax which pays the 
bounty of five shillings upon every quarter of wheat exported, must 
pay anodxer of four shdlhigs upon every quarter which they them- 
selves consume. But, according to the very well informed author of 

^ [B<b, X and a read (begtnmng at dte tliird line of die paragrafdi) *Bot it has been 
thought by many people, diat by seeuxing to the fanner a be^ price than he could 
otherwise expect in the actual state of tillage, it tends to encourage tillage; and that the 
consequent increase of com may, in a Icmg oeriod of years, lower its price more than 
the bounty can raise it in the acnxal state wnich tillage may at the end of that period 
happen to be in.* The alterattoa is given tn Additions and Corrections. The next two 
paragraphs ^pear Erst in Additions and Corrections and ed* 3.} 

• pt is reafiy anything but a moderate st^postdon. It is not at all likely that the ^ 
crease of demend caused by the oSac of a bounty on exportation would raise the price 
ofacomnmditytodieexteatoffour-EEhsofthebQtmtyd « 
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the tracts upon the com-trade, the average proportion of the com 
exported to that consumed at home, is not more than that of one 
to thirty-one,^ For every five shillings, therefore, which they con- 
tribute to the payment of the first tax, they must contribute six 
pounds four shillings to the payment of the second. So very heavy J 
a tax upon the first necessary of life, must cither reduce the subsist- 1 
ence of the labouring poor, or it must occasion some augmentation 
in their pecuniary wages, proportionable to that in the pecuniary \ 
price of their subsistence. So far as it operates in the one way, ^ 
it must reduce the ability of the labouring poor to educate and bring 
up their children, and must, so far, tend to restrain the population 
of the country. So far as it operates in the other, it must reduce 
the ability of the employers of the poor, to employ so great a 
number as they otherwise might do, and must, so far, tend to re- 
strain the industry of the country. The extraordinary exportation 
of com, therefore, occasioned by the bounty, not only, in every 
particular year, diminishes the home, just as much as it extends the 
foreign market and consumption, but, by restraining the popula- 
tion and industry of the country, its final tendency is to stunt and 
restrain the gradual extension of the home market; and thereby, in 
the long run, rather to diminish, than to augment, the whole 
market and consumption of com. 

The enhancement of enhancement of the money price of corn, 
price would encour^ howevcr, it has been thought, by rendering that 
wasan^nhaneV^ commodity more profitable to the farmer, must 
ment of real price, necessarily encourage its production. * 

but it ts not, j ^ might be the case if the effect 

of the bounty was to raise the real price of com, or to enabl^ the 
farmer, with an equal quantity of it, to maintain a greater number 
of labourers in the same manner, whether liberal, moderate, or 
scanty, that other labourers are commonly maintained in his neigh- 
bourhood. But neither the bounty, it is evident, nor any other human 
institution, can have any such effect. It is not the real, but the 
nominal price of com, which can in any considerable degree be 
afiect^ by the bounty.® And though the tax which that institution 
imposes upon the whole body of the people, may be very bnrdor- 
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some to those who pay it, it is of very little advant^e to those 
who receive it.^ 

it is only a cSect of the bounty is not so much to raise 


dtgradatim of the 
value of silver, 


the real value of com» as to degrade the real value 
of silver; or to make an equal quantity of it ex- 
change for a smaller quantity, not only of com, but of all other 
home-made commodities: for the money price of com regulates 
that of all other home-made* commodities. 

for com regulates regulates the money price of labour, which must 
the motley price of always be such as to enable the labourer to purchase 
labour, ^ quantity of com suflSident to maintain him and 

his family cither in the liberal, moderate, or scanty manner in which 
the advancing, stationary or declining circumstances of the society 
oblige his employers to maintain him. 

of all rude produce. It regulates the money price of all the other parts 
of the rude produce of land, which, in every period of improve- 
ment, must bear a certain proportion to that of com, though this 
proportion is different in diferent periods. It regulates, for example, 
the money price of grass and hay, of butcher’s meat, of horses, and 
the maintenance of horses, of land carriage consequently, or of the 
greater part of the inland commerce of the country. 
and of almost all By regulating the money price of all the other parts 

manufactures. q( produce of land, it regulates that of the 

materials of almost* all manufactures. By regulating the money price 
of labour, it regulates that of manufacturing art and industry. And 
by regulating both, it regulates that of the complete manufacture. 
The money price of labour, and of every thing that is Ac produce 
cither of land or labour, must necessarily eiAer rise or fall in pro- 
portion to Ac money price of com. 

So farmers and Though in conscquencc of Ac bounty, Acrefore, 

the finmer Aould be enabled to sell his com for 
increased ^ce^e four shillings Ae buAel instead of three and six- 
to the bounty. pence, and to pay his landlord a money rent pro- 
portionable to Ais rise in Ac money price of his produce; yet if, 
in consequence of Ais rise in Ae price oftom, four shillings will 
purchase no more home-made* go^ of any o Aer kind Aan Aree 


^ [la place of this and the preceding sentence eds. s and a read aiily*lt it not 
but the nominal price of com only whidi ipan he itt ell altoed by the benniy* Toe 
alteration it gi'Ven in Additions and Comcdoni] 
*PHcene*»tmde*iiemiaid4n<bebnesilK&wa»n!drtinedL t 
«rAlinost’iiaotinedi.taiida.J 
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and sixpence would have done before, neither the circumstances of 
the farmer, nor those of the landlord, will be mucy mended by 
this change. The farmer will not be able to cultivate much better: 
die landlord will not be able to live much* better. In the purchase 
of foreign commodities this enhancement in the price of corn may 
give them some litde advantage. In that of home-made commod-j 
ides it can give them none at all. And almost the whole expence ofl 
the farmer, and the far greater part even of that of the landlord, is 
in home-made commodities.* 

A worldwide That degradation in the value of silver which is the 
of the fertility of the mines, and which 
little consequence,' operates equally, or very near equally, through the 
greater part of the commercial world, is a matter of very little con- 
sequence to any particular country. The consequent rise of all money 
prices, though it does not make those who receive them really 
richer, does not make them really poorer. A service of plate becomes 
really cheaper, and every thing else remains precisely of the same 
real value as before. 

but degradation con- But that degradation in the value of silver which, 

fined to one country being the effect either of the peculiar situation, or 
discourages the - ....... r • i 

industry of that ot the political mstitutions oi a particular country, 

country, place only in that country, is a matter of very 

great consequence, which, far from tending to make any body 

really richer, tends to make every body really poorer. The rise in 

the money price of all commodities, which is in this case peculiar 

to that country, tends to discourage more or less every sort of 

industry which is carried on within it, and to enable foreign nations, 

by furnishing almost all sorts of goods for a smaller quantity of 

silver than its own workmen can afford to do, to undersell them, 

not only in the foreign, but even in the home market. ^ 

In Spain and It is the peculiar situation of Spain and Portugal as 

proprietors of the mines, to be the distributors of 

cheaper than in the gold and silver to all the other countries of Europe. 

rest if Europe, Those mctals ought naturally, therefore, to be 

somewhat cheaper in S|%dn and Portugal than in any other part of 

Europe. Hie Terence, however, should be no more than the 

amount of the freight and insurance; and, on account of the great 

^ f£d$. I and a read 'in the smallest degree*.] 

* FNadker 'much* is in eds. i and a.] 

^ two preceding sentences &om*in the purdbase* appear first m Addi- 

toons and Corrections (which reads ‘of even* instead oPevett of*) and ed* j.J 
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value and small bulk of those meals, tbdr freight is no great 
matter, and their insurance is the same as that of any other goods 
of equal value. Spain and Portugal, therefore, could suffer very 
little from their peculiar situation, if they did not aggravate its dis- 
advantages by their political institutions. 

hut by Ote hindrances Spain by taxing, and Portugal by prohibiting the 
exportation of gold and silver, load dut exporta- 
cheaper, tion with the cxpcncc of smuggling, and raise the 

value of those metals in other countries so much more above what 
it is in their ovm, by the whole amount of this cxpcnce.^ When you 
dam up a stream of water, as soon as the dam is full, as much water 
must rnn over the dam-head as if there was no dam at all. The 
prohibition of exportation cannot detain a greater quantity of gold 
and silver in Spam and Portugal than what they can afford to 
employ, than what the annual produce of their land and labour will 
allow them to employ, in coin, plate, gilding, and other ornaments 
of gold and silver. When they have got this quantity the dam is full, 
and the whole stream which flows in afterwards must run over. The 
annual exportation of gold and silver from Spain and Portugal 
accordingly is, by all accounts, notwithstanding these restraints, 
very near equal to the whole annual importation. As the water, 
however, must always be deeper behind the dam-head than before 
it, so the quantity of gold and silver which these restraints detain in 
Spain and Portugal must, in proportion to the annual produce of 
their land and labour, be greater than what is to be found in other 
countries. The higher and stronger the dam-head, the greater must 
be the difference in the depth of water bdund and before it The 
higher the tax, the higher die penalties with which the prohibition 
is guarded, the more vigilant and severe the police which looks 
after the execution of the law, the greater must be the difference in 
the proportion of gold and silver to the annual produce of the land 
and labour of Spain and Portugal, and to diat of other countries. 
It is said accor<hngly to be very considerable, and that you fre- 
quently find there a profusion of platse in houses, where there is 
nothing else which would, in othor countries, be thought suitable or 
correspondent to this sort of magnificoice. The cheapness of g(M 
and silver, or what is the same thing, the dearness of all commodities, 

* [Spain’s pr(^i&kio!i of exportation of gold and nivtr had ofdy been at a 

xecmt period. The tax was 3 per cent, dll 17^8* then 4 por cent. See Rayn^ 
phitosopkique, Amsterdam ed* 1773, tom. ui, pp. apo^ apl. As to the export Of goJo 
from Portugal, see below, p. 36, note i.] « 
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which is the necessary effect of this redundancy of the precious 
mdagricuUurecnd “«als, discourages both the agricdture and xnanu- 
fHonufactures are factures of Spain and Portugal, and enables foreign 
thereby discouraged, to supply them with many sorts of rude, 

and with almost all sorts of manufactured produce, for a smaller 
quantity of gold and silver than what they themselves can either raise 
or make them for at home. The tax and prohibition operate in two 
different ways. They not only lower very much the value of the 
precious metals in Spain and Portugal, but by detaining there a 
certain quantity of those metals which would otherwise flow over 
other countries, they keep up their value in those other countries 
somewhat above what it otherwise would be, and thereby give 
those countries a double advantage in their commerce with Spain 
and Portugal. Open the flood-gates, and there will presently be less 
water above, and more below, the dam-head, and it will soon come 
to a level in both places. Remove the tax and the prohibition, and 
as the quantity of gold and silver wiU diminish considerably in Spain 
and Portugal, so it will increase somewhat in other countries, and 
the value of those metals, their proportion to the annual produce of 
land and labour, will soon come to a level, or very near to a level, 
in all. The loss which Spain and Portugal could sustain by this 
exportation of their gold and silver would be altogether nominal 
and imaginary. The nominal value of their goods, and of the annual 
produce of their land and labour, would fall, and would be ex- 
pressed or represented by a smaller quantity of silver than before: 
but their real value would be the same as before, and would be 
sufficient to maintain, command, and employ, the same quantity of 
labour. As the nominal value of their goods would fall, the real 
value of what remained of their gold and silver would rise, an^ a 
smaller quantity of those metals would answer all the same purposes 
of commerce and circulation which had employed a greater quan- 
tity before. The gold and silver which would go abroad would not 
go abroad for nothing, but would bring back an equal value of 
goods of some kind or another. Those goods too would not be all 
matton of mereiuxury aild expence, to be consumed by idle people 
who produce nodiing in return for their consumption. As the real 
wealth and revenue of idle people would not be augmented by dais 
extraordinary ^portadon of gold and silver, so ne ither would 
oemsumption be much augmented by it. Those goods would, prpb- 
ably, the greater part of them, and certainly some part of dK»t 
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consist in materials, tools, and provisions, for dhic employment and 
maintenance of industrious people, who would reproduce, with a 
profit, the full value of their consumption. A part of the dead stock 
of the society would thus be turned into active stock, and would 
put into motion a greater quantity of industry than had been 
employed before. The annusi produce of their land and labour 
would immediately be augmented a little, and in a few years would, 
probably, be augmented a great deal; their industry being thus 
relieved from one of the most oppressive burdens which it at present 
labours under. 


The com bounty bounty Upon the exportation of com neccs- 

acts in the same sarily Operates exactly m the same way as this 
absurd policy of Spain and Portugal. Whatever be 
the actual state of tillage, it renders our com somewhat dearer in 
the home market than it otherwise would be in that state, and some- 
what cheaper in the foreign; and as the average money price of com 
regulates more or less that of all other commodities, it lowers the 
vsduc of silver considerably in the one, smd tmds to raise it a litdc 
in the other. It enables foreigners, the Dutch in particular, not only 
to cat our com cheaper than they otherwise could do, but some- 
times to eat it cheaper than even our own people can do upon the 
same occasions; as we are assured by an excellent authority, that of 
Sir Matthew Decker.^ It hinders our own workmen from fumishii^ 
their goods for so small a quantity of silver as they otherwise might 
do; and enables the Dutch to furnish their’s for a smaller. It tends 
to render our manufactures somewhat dearer in every market, and 
their s somewhat cheaper than they otherwise would be, and con- 
sequently to give their industry a double advantage over our own. 
it disepurages manu-^ The bounty, as it taiscs in the home market, not so 
Jacti^ wi^ut much the real, as the nominal price* of our com, 

much benentmg . - • r i i i i 

farmers and country as it augments, not the quantity ot labour which a 

gentlemen. certain quantity of com can maintain and employ, 

but only the quantity of silver which it will exchange for, it dis- 

couxages our manufactures, without rendering any considerable 

service® cither to our farmers or country gandememf t puts, indeed, 

a Utde more money into the pockets of boA, and it will perhaps be 

somewhat diAcult to persua^ the greater part of Aem that this is 

^ on the Causes of die Decilne of ^Foreign Tmfe, tmse^tet^y of idte ^ the 

Lam of Briudn^ andtmm means to restore both, and ed^, 1750, S 5 * ^ 7 ^*} 

* {Boil. 1 ai 4 2 md the ]«d but oidy noixinm d 

* {Eds. I and a lead inialkit red service*.] 
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not rendering them a very considerable service.^ But if this money 
sinks in its value, in the quantity of labour, provisions, and home- 
made* commodities of all different kinds which it is capable of pur- 
chasing, as much as it rises in its quantity, the service will be little 
more than nominal* and imaginary. 

It is essentially There is, perhaps, but one set of men in the whole!; 
serviceable only to commonwealth to whom the bounty either was or '. 
the com merchants, essentially serviceable.^ These were the! 

com merchants, the exporters and importers of corn. In years of \ 
plenty the bounty necessarily occasioned a greater exportation than ^ 
would otherwise have taken place; and by hindering the plenty of 
one year from relieving the scarcity of another, it occasioned in 
years of scarcity a greater importation than would otherwise have 
been necessary. It increased the business of the com merchant in 
both; and in years of scarcity, it not only enabled him to import a 
greater quantity, but to sell it for a better price, and consequently 
with a greater profit than he could otherwise have made, if the 
plenty of one year had not been more or less hindered from re- 
lieving the scarcity of another. It is in this set of men, accordingly, 
that I have observed the greatest zeal for the continuance or renewal 
of the bounty. 

The country gentle- Our country gentlemen, when they imposed the 
Imiefonthe^^^^^ ^6^ duties Upon the importation of foreign com, 
importation of com, which in times of moderate plenty amount to a 
tnit^m^the prohibition, and when they established the bounty, 

manufacturers, seem to have imitated the conduct of our manu- 

fecturers. By the one institution, tiiey secured to themselves the 
monopoly of the home market, and by the other they endeavoured 
to prevent that market from ever being overstocked with their 
commodity. By both they endeavoured to raise its real value, in the 
same manner as our manufacturers had, by the like institutions, 
raised the real value of many different sorts of manufactured goods. 
uHOmt attending to They did not perhaps attend to the great md 
^m^tw^com diflference which nature has established 

and other goods. between torn and almost every other sort of goods. 
When, either by the monopoly of the home market, or by a bounty 
upon exportation, you enable our woollen or linen manufacturers 

• {Eds. I and z read ‘a very real service’.] 

• [‘Home-made’ is not in cds. i and 2.] 

• Eds, I and 2 read ‘will be merely nominal'.] 

^ * [Eds. I and 2 read ‘could be really serviceable'.} 
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to sell their goods for somewhat a better price than they otherwise 
could get for them, you raise, not only the nominal, but the real 
price of those goods. You render them equivalent to a greater quan- 
tity of labour and subsistence, you increase not only the nominal, 
but the real profit, the real wealth and revenue of those manu- 
facturers, and you enable them either to Hve better themselves, or 
to employ a greater quantity of labour in those particular manu- 
factures. You really encourage those manufactures, and direct to- 
wards them a greater quantity of the industry of the country, than 
what would probably go to them of its own accord. But when by 
the like institutions you raise the nominal or money-price of com, 
you do not raise its real value. You do nofincrease the real wealth, 
the real revenue either of our farmers or country gentlemen. You 
do not encourage the growth of com, because you do not enable 
them to maintain and employ more labourers in raising it. The 
nature of things has stamped upon com a real value which cannot 
be altered by merely altering its money price. ^ No bounty upon 
exportation, no monopoly of the home market, can raise that 
value. The freest competition cannot lower it. Through the world 
in general that value is equal to the quantity of labour which it can 
maintain, and in every particular place it is equal to the quantity of 
labour which it can maintain in the way, whether liberal, moderate, 
or scanty, in which labour is commonly maintained in that place. 
Woollen or linen cloth are not the regulating commodities by 
which the real value of all other commodities must be finally 
measured and determined; com is. The real value of every other 
commodity is finally measured and determined by the proportion 
which its average money price bears to the average money price of 
corn. The real value of corn docs not vary with those variations in 
its average money price, which sometimes occur from one century 
to another. It is the real value of silver which varies with them. 


AH the expedients 
of the mreanUk 
system force industry 
into less adpmiictgo- 
ous channels; boun* 
ties on exports force 
it into actually 
disadpantti^ous 
channels; m bounty 
on com does not 


Bounties upon the exportation of any home-made 
commodity are liable, first, to that general objec- 
tion which may be made to all the different ex- 
pedients of the mercantilc%ystem; the objection of 
forcing some part of the industry ’o£ the country 
into a channel less advantageous than that in whidi 
it would run of its own accord: and, secondly, to 


^ f£iib. 1 anda read *a real value which m huinati irndrutioti can alter*. Cp. p. 14*} 
* [Ed. X reads ‘raise it*,] ^ 
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to tlie particular objection of forcing it, not only into 
produokm. a rViannpl that is less advantageous, but into one 

that is actually disadvantageous; the trade which cannot be carried 
on but by means of a bounty beii^ necessarily a losing trade. The 
bounty upon the exporution of com is liable to this further objec- 
tion, that it can in no respect promote the raising of that particulali 
commodity of which it was meant to encourage the production.1 
When our covmtry gendemen, therefore, demanded the establish-! 
ment of the bounty, though they acted in imitation of our merchants ' 
and manufacturers, they did not act with that complete compre- 
hension of their own interest which commonly directs the conduct 
of those two other orders of people. They loaded the public revenue 
with a very considerable expence; they imposed a very heavy tax 
upon the whole body of the people; but they did not, in any sensible 
degree, increase^ the real value of their own commodity; and by 
lowering somewhat the real value of silver, they discoiuraged, in 
some degree, the general industry of the coimtry, and, instead of 
advandi^, retarded more or less the improvement of their own 
lands, which necessarily depends upon the general industry of the 
country. 

Abmntymipro- To encourage the production of any commodity, 

^ bounty upon production, one should imagine, 
<me on exportation would have a more direct operation, than one upon 
"^Z^aoj°the' exportation. It would, besides, impose only one tax 
commodity. Upon the people, that which they must contribute 

in order to pay the bounty. Instead of raising, it would tend to 
lower the price of the commodity in the home market; and thereby, 
instead of imposing a second tax upon the people, it might, at least 
in part, repay them for what they had contributed to the^trst. 
but such bounties Bounties upon production, however, have been 
hm>e been rare, granted.* The prejudices esublished by 

the commercial system have taught us to believe, ^hi^^ national 
wealth arises more immediately &om exportation than firom pro- 
duction. It has been more favoured accordingly^ as the more imme- 
diate means of bringing* money into the country. Bounties upon 


(Bds. r 2 read ‘They loaded the public tcveaxit with a very 

»ot in any respect increase*. The alteration is given in Addstkiiii 
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production, it has been said too, have been found by experience 
more liable to frauds than those upon exportation. How far this is 
true, I know not. That bounties upon exportation have been abused 
owing to Ote interest ^ fraudulent purposes, is very well known. 
of merchants and But it is not the interest of merchants and manu^ 
manufacturers, facturers, the great inventors of all these expedients, 
that die home market should be overstocked with their goods, an 
event which a bounty upon production might sometimes occasion. 
A bounty upon exportation, by enabling them to send abroad the 
surplus part, and to keep up the price of what remains in the home 
market, effectually prevents this. Of all the expedients of the mer- 
cantile system, accordingly, it is the one of which they are the 
fondest. I have known the different undertakers of some particular 
works agree privately among themselves to give a bounty out of 
their own pockets upon the exportation of a certain proportion of 
the goods which they dealt in. This expedient succeeded so well, 
that it more than doubled the price of their goods in the home 
market, notwithstanding a very considerable increase in the pro- 
duce. The operation of the bounty upon corn must have been 
wonderfully different, if it has lowered the money price of that 
commodity. 

The herring and Something like a bounty upon production, how- 
b^t£''a7einp<,rt has been granted upon some particular 

given on production, occasions. The tonnage bounties given^ to the 
white-herring and whale-fisheries may, perhaps, be considered as 
somewhat of this nature.^ They tend directly, it may be supposed,® 
to render the goods cheaper in the home market than they other- 
wise would be.® In other respects their eflfccts, it must be acknow- 
ledged,® are the same as those of bounties upon exportation. By 
means of them a part of the capital of tibe coimtry is employed in 
bringing goods to market, of which the price docs not repay the 
cost, together with the ordinary profits of stock. 

They are supposed But though the tonnage® bounties to those fisheries 
^ contribute to die opulence of the nation, it 
ships, may perhaps be thought dAt they contribute to its 

^ [£d$. X md 2 read The oicoiiragements given'.] 

• {The whale £$hety bounty under ii Geo. lU., c. >8, was 40s, |>er ton for the tot 
£ve years, 30s. for the second five years, and 20s. for the third.] 


may he supposed* is not in eds. x and 2,] 

® i£ds.^ x and a read Vould be in the actual state of production'.] 
* It must he acknowledged’ is not in eds. r and a.J 
Tofinage' is not in eds. x and a.] 
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defence,^ by augmenting the number of its sailors and shipping. 
Hiis, it may be alleged, may sometimes be done* by means of such 
boimties at a much smaller expence, than by keeping up a great 
standing navy, if I may use such an expression,® in the same way 
as a standing army.* 

In granting the Notwithstandii^ these favourable allegations, ho 4 r- 

herring bounties ever, the following considerations dispose me to 
bdieve, that in granting at least one of thei 

(1) the herring buss bounties, the legislature has been very grossly 
bounty is too large. Jj^posed upon. \ 

First, the herring buss bounty seems too large. 

From the commencement of the winter fishing 1771 to the end 
of the winter fishing 1781, the tonnage bounty upon the herring 
buss fishery has been at thirty shillings the ton. During these eleven 
years the whole number of barrels caught by the herring buss 
fishery of Scotland amounted to 378,347. The herrings caught and 
cured at sea, are called sea sticks.® In order to render them what are ‘ 


called merchantable herrings, it is necessary to repack them with an 
additional quantity of salt; and in this case, it is reckoned, that three 
barrels of sea sticks, are usually repacked into two barrels of mer- 
chantable herrings. The number of barrels of merchantable herrings, 
therefore, caught during these eleven years, will amount only, 
according to this account, to 252,23 ij. During these eleven years 
the tonnage bounties paid amounted to 155,463!. iis. or to 
8 s. 2j d. upon every barrel of sea sticks, and to 12 s. 3| d. upon 
every barrel of merchantable hcrrii^s. 

The salt with which these herrings arc cured, is sometimes 
Scotch, and sometimes foreign salt; both which arc delivered free of 
all excise duty to the fish-curers. The excise duty upon Sco^h salt 
is at present i s. 6 d. that upon foreign salt 10 s* the bushel. A barrel 

* [Eds. I and a read ‘they may perhaps be defended as conducing to its defence*.} 

* Eds. I and 2 read ‘This may frequently be done'.] 

* Eds. I and 2 read ‘in time of peace’ here.] 

« [The four pages, to foot of page 28, are not in cds. i and 2, whidhreadin 
placc^ of them: ‘Some other bounties may be vindicated jperhapi u p o n the 
prtnciyple. It is of importance that the kingdom should depenoai E tfi f aS possible 
its neighbours fw the manufactures necessary for its defence; and If these 
otherwise be maintained at home, it is reasonable that all odser branches of indUutry 
mould be taxed in order to support them. The bounties upon the importation of naval 
stores from America, upon British made sail-cloth, and upon Bntifh made misiPPwd^. 
may per^ps all three be vindicated dns prindplc!^ first is a boui^^aihp 

production of America, for the use ofGreat Britain. The two are booties upUn 

cs^po^tion.' new paragraphs, widi the two precedine paranrapfaa as 
are mven in Additions and Corrections.] -or o r 

» [In Additions and Corrections the terra is *seastecki,’ as in the Append} 
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of herrings is supposed to require about one bushel and one>fburth 
of a bushel foreign salt. Two bushels are the supposed averse of 
Scotch salt. If the herrings are entered for exportation, no part of 
this duty is paid up; if entered for home consiunption, whether die 
herrings were cured with foreign or widi Scotch salt, only one 
shilling the barrel is paid up. It was the old Scotch duty upon a 
bushel of salt, the quantity which, at a low estimation, had been sup- 
posed necessary for curing a barrel of herrings. In Scotland, foreign 
salt is very Htde used for any other purpose but the curing of fish. 
But from the 5th April 1771, to the 5th April 1782, the quantity of 
foreign salt imported amounted to 936,974 bushels, at dghty-four 
potmds the bushel: the quantity of Scotch salt delivered from the 
works to the fish-curers, to no more than 168,226, at fifty-six 
pounds the bushel only. It would appear, therefore, that it is prin- 
cipally foreign salt that is used in the fisheries. Upon every barrel of 
herrings exported there is, besides, a boimty of 2 s. 8 d. and more 
than two-thirds of the buss caught herrings are exported. Put all 
these things together, and you will find that, during these eleven 
years, every barrel of buss caught herrings, cured widi Scotch salt 
when exported, has cost government 17 s. i if d.; and when entered 
for home consiunption 14 s. 3I d.: and that every barrel cured with 
foreign salt, when exported, has cost government 1 1. 7 s. 5f d.; and 
when entered for home consumption 1 1 . 3 s. 9| d. The price of a 
barrel of good merchantable herrings runs &om sevmteen and 
eighteen to four and five and twenty shillings; about a guinea at an 
average.^ 

(«) Ote bounty u Secondly, the bounty to the white herring fishery 
not proportioned 0 i$ a tonnage boimty; and is proportioned to the 
the fish cat^kt, burden of the ship, not to her dihgence or success 
in the fishery; and it has, I am afeud, been too common for vessels 
to fit out for the sole purpose of catdiii^, not the fish, but the 
bounty. In the year 1759, whai the bounty was at fifty shillings the 
ton, the whole buss fishery of Scodand brought in only four barrels 
of sea sticks. In that year each barrel of sea sddcs cost govonment 
in bounties alone 113 L 15 s.; each barrel af merchantabk herrings 
159 1 . 7 8. 6 d. 

(j) the bounty Is Thirty, Ac mode of fishing for which this totm^ 
giventobusses, bounty in the white herrir^ fishery has beoi given 

^ See.^ aecMiiits at dw aid of the vdunie. [la Additions and Corrections they, are 
printed in the text] ^ 

W.M. n— B 
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whereas t^tefish^ (Jjy busses or decked vessels from tweuty to eighty 
tons burthen), seems not so well adapted to the 
situation of Scotland as to that of Holland; from the practice of 
which country it appears to have been borrowed. Holland Ucs at a 
great distance from the seas to which herrings are known prin- 
cipally to resort; and can, therefore, carry on that fishery only In 
decked vessels, which can carry water and provisions sufficient fir 
a voyage to a distant sea. But the Hebrides or western islands, thjp 
islands of Shetland, and the northern and north-western coasts 
Scotland, the countries in whose neighbourhood the herring fishery^ 
is principally carried on, arc everywhere intersected by arms of the 
sea, which run up a considerable way into the land, and which, in 
the language of the country, are called sea-lochs. It is to these sea- 
lochs that the herrings principally resort during the seasons in which 
they visit those seas; for the visits of this, and, I am assured, of many 
other sorts offish, are not quite regular and constant. A boat fishery, 
therefore, seems to be the mode of fishing best adapted to the 
peculiar situation of Scotland: the fishers carrying the herrings on 
shore, as fast as they arc taken, to be cither cured or consumed fresh. 
But the great encouragement which a bounty of thirty shillings the 
ton gives to the buss fishery, is necessarily a discouragement to the 
boat fishery; which, having no such bounty, cannot bring its cured 
fish to market upon the same terms as the buss fishery. The boat 
fishery, accordingly, which, before the establishment of the buss 
bounty, was very considerable, and is said to have employed a 
number of seamen, not inferior to what the buss fishery employs at 
present, is now gone almost entirely to decay. Of the former extent, 
however, of this now ruined and abandoned fishery, I must acknow- 
ledge, that I cannot pretend to speak with much precision.^s no 
bounty was paid upon the outfit of the boat-fishery, no account 
was taken of it by the officers of the customs or salt duties. 

(4) rAe bounty has Fourthly, iij many parts of Scotland, during certain 

rate not lowered, the ot the year, herrings make no inconsidcr- 

price ofhemngs, able part of the food of the common people. A 
bounty, which tended to lower their price in the home market, 
might contribute a good deal to the relief of a great number of our 
f^w-subjects, whose drcumstances are by no means afBuott. JBut 
the herring buss bounty contributes to no such good purpose^ It 
has naaed ^ boat fishery, which is, by &r, the best adapted for dw 
supply trt die home market, and the additional bounty of as. 
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the barrel upoa exportation, carries tiie greater part, iiu»e thsui two 
thirds, of the produce of the buss finery abroad. Between thirty and 
forty years ago, before the establishment pf the buss bounty, sixteen 
shillings the barrel, 1 have been assured, was the common price of 
white herrings. Between ten and fifteen years ago, before the boat 
fishery was oitirely ruined, the price is said to have run from seven- 
tear to twenty shillings the barrel. For these last five years, it has, 
at an average, been at twenty-five shillings the barrel. This high 
price, however, may have been owing to the real scarcity of the 
herrings upon the coast of Scotland. I must observe too, that the 
cask or barrel, which is usually sold with the herrings, and of which 
the price is included in all the foregoing prices, has, since the com- 
mencement of the American war, risen to about double its former 


price, or from about three shillings to about six shillings. I must like- 
wise observe, that the accounts I have received of the prices of 
former times, have been by no means quite uniform and consistent; 
and an old man of great accuracy and experience has assured me, 
that more than fifty years ago, a guinea was the usual price of a 
barrel of good merchantable herrings; and this, I imagine, may still 
be looked upon as the average price. All accounts, however, I think, 
agree, that the price has not been lowered in the home market, in 
consequence of the buss bounty. 

Profits in the When the undertakers of fisheries, after such liberal 
business have not bounties have been bestowed upon them, continue 
been high. ^ commodity at the same, or even at a 


higher price than they were acctistomed to do before, it might be 
expected that their profits should be very great; and. it is not 
improbable that those of some individuals may have been so. In 
genial, however, I have every reason to believe, they have been 
quite otherwise. The usual effect of such bounties is to encourage 
rash undertakers to adventure in a business which they do not 
understand, and what tiiey lose by their own negligence and ^or- 
ance, more than compensates all that they can gain by the utmost 


liberality of government. In 1750, by the same act which first gave 
the bounty of thirty shillings tire ton for the encouragement of the 
white henring fitiiery {tire 23 Geo. U. chap. 24), a joint stock com- 
pany was erected, with a capital of five hundred ^ousand pounds, 


to whidi the subscribers (over and above aU other oiGOuragemans, 
the tttttnage bounty just now mentioned, the exportation bounty df 
twp thiilii^ mi d^t pence the bartdl, tibe ^Wivery of both Btithh 
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and foreign salt duty free) were, during the space of fourteen years, 
for every hundred pounds which they subscribed and paid into the 
stock of the society, entitled to three pounds a year, to be paid by 
the receiver-general of the customs in equal half-yearly payments. 
Besides this great company, the residence of whose governor and . 
directors was to be in London, it was declared lawful to crectj 
different fishing-chambers in all the different out-ports of the'^ 
kingdom, provided a sum not less than ten thousand pounds was 
subscribed into the capital of each, to be managed at its own risk, 
and for its own profit and loss. The same amiuity, and the same 
encouragements of all kinds, were given to the trade of those 
inferior chambers, as to that of the great company. The subscription 
of the great company was soon filled up, and several different 
fishing-chambers were erected in the different out-ports of the 
kingdom. In spite of all these encouragements, almost all those 
different companies, both great and small, lost either the whole, or 
the greater part of their capitals; scarce a vestige now remains of any 
of them, and the white herring fishery is now entirely, or almost 
entirely, carried on by private adventurers. 

Boimties for manu-^ If any particular manufacture was necessary, indeed, 

J^res necessary for the defence of the society, it might not always 

jOT the dcfcticc oj the « •« «« *11 

country are not be prudent to depend upon our neighbours for the 

unreasonable, supply; and if such manufacture could not other- 
wise be supported at home, it might not be unreasonable that all 
the other branches of industry should be taxed in order to support 
it. The bounties upon the exportation of British-made sail-doth, 
and British-made gun-powder, may, perhaps, both be vindicated 
upon this principle. 

It is less absurd to But though it can very seldom be reasonable to tax 

than in times of order to support that of some particular class of 

manufacturers; yet in the wantonness of great 
prosperity, when the pubUc enjoys a greater revenue than it knows 
well what to do with, to give such bounties to favourite manu*^ 
factures, may, perhaps, *bc as natural, as to incur any other idle 
expence. In public, as well as in private expences, great wealth mayi 
perhaps, frequently be admitted as an apology for great folly* But 
there must surely be something more than ordinary absurdity, in 
continuing such profusion in times of general difficulty and distresi*^ 

* fTlic ten paragraphs ending here arc not in edt. i and a. See above, p* 04, note 44 
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Some alhunmces What is called a bounty is sometimes no more than 
^ drawback, and consequently is not liable to the 
drowhacks. same objcctiom as what is proparly a bounty. The 

bounty, for example, upon refined sugar exported, may be con- 
sidered as a drawback of the duties upon the brown and muscovado 
sugars from which it is made. The bounty upon wrought silk 
exported, a drawback of the duties upon raw and thrown silk 
imported. The bounty upon gunpowder exported, a drawback of 
the duties upon brimstone and saltpetre imported. In the language 
of the customs those allowances only are called drawbacks, which 
arc given upon goods exported in the same form in which they are 
imported. When that form has been so altered by manufacture of 
any kind, as to come under a new denomination, they arc called 
bounties,^ 

Prizes to successjul Premiums given by the public to artists and manu- 
feuturen^rnT' facturcrs who excel in their particular occupations, 
divert industry to are not liable to the same objections as bounties. By 
^^^elsTbut^Z- encouraging extraordinary dexterity and ingenuity, 
cottrage perfection, they servc to keep up the emulation of the work- 
men actually employed in those respective occupations, and arc not* 
considerable enough to turn towards any one of them a greater 
share of the capital of the country than what would go to it of its 
own accord. Their tendency is not to overturn the natural balance 
of employments, but to render the work which is done in each as 
perfect and complete as possible. The cxpence of premiums, besides, 
is very trifling; that of bounties very great. The bounty upon com 
alone has sometimes cost the public in one year more tlaan three 
htmdred thousand pounds.* 

Bounties are sometimes called premiums, as drawbacks are some- 
times called bounties. But we must in all cases attend to the nature 
of the thing without paying any regard to die word. 

Digression concerning the Cortt Trade and Corti Laws^ 

The tom bounty I cannot conclude this chapter concerning bdunties, 

without observing that the praises which have 
predse, been bestowed upon the law which establishes the 

^ t and a lead ‘When duit fbrm has beqa altered by manufecturc of my 

they arc edified boiauiei/] , 

• lAbciiiCi veL i* p. aai.] • [This heading is not in ed, f.J 
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bounty upon the exportation of com, and upon that system of 
regulations which is connected with it, are altogether unmerited. 
A particular examination of the nature of the com trade, and of the 
principal British laws which relate to it, will sufl&cieatly demonstrate 
the truth of this assertion. The great importance of this subject must ^ 
justify the length of the digression. | 

r The trade of the com merchant is composed of four \ 
branches of the com different branches, which, though they may some- 
times be all carried on by the same person, arc in 
their own nature four separate and distinct trades. These are, first, 
the trade of the inland dealer; secondly^ that of the merchant 
importer for home consumption; thirdly, that of the merchant ex- 
porter of home produce for foreign consumption; and, fourthly, 
that of the merchant carrier, or of the importer of com in order to 


export it again. 

/. The Inland I* The interest of the inland dealer, and that of the 
Dealer, whose great body of the people, how opposite soever they 

interest is the same ® /' •i 

as that of the people, may at first Sight appear, are, even m years of the 

viz., that the greatest scarcity, exactly the same. It is his interest 
consumption should - , : , . , , . 

he proportioned to to raise the pnce ot ms com as high as the real 

the supply available, scarcity of the season requires, and it can never be 

his interest to raise it higher. By raising the price he discourages the 

consumption, and puts every body more or less, but particularly the 

inferior ranks of people, upon thrift and good management. If, by 

raising it too high, he discourages the consumption so much that 

the supply of the season is likely to go beyond the consumption of 

the season, and to last for some time after the next crop begins to 

come in, he runs the hazard, not only of losing a considerable part 

of his com by natural causes, but of being obhged to sell what 

remains of it for much less than what he might have had ^or it 

several months before. If by not raising the price high enough he 

discourages the consumption so little, that the supply of the season 

is likely to fall short of the consumption of the season, he not only 

loses a part of the profit which he might otherwise have made, but 

he e3^>0$es the people to ipifer before the end of the season, 

of the hardships of a dearth, the dreadful horrors of a It is 

the interest of the people that their daily, weekly, and monthly con* 

sumption, should be proportioned as exactly as possible to the 

season. The interest of the inland com dealer is die 

same. By supplying them, as nearly as he can judge, in this pto|MMv 
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tion, he is likely to sell all his com for the highest price, and with 
the greatest profit; and his knowledge of the state of the crop, and 
of his daily, weekly, and monthly sales, enable^ him to judge, with 
more or less accuracy, how far they really are supplied in this 
manner. Without intending the interest of the people, he is neces- 
sarily led, by a regard to his own interest, to treat them, even in 
yean of scarcity, pretty much in the same manner as the prudent 
master of a vessel is sometimes obliged to treat his crew. When he 
foresees that provisions are likely to run short, he puts them upon 
short allowance. Though from excess of caution he should some- 
times do this without any real necessity, yet all the inconveniencies 
which his crew can thereby suffer are mconsiderablc, in comparison 
of the danger, misery, and ruin, to which they might sometimes be 
exposed by a less provident conduct. Though from excess of 
avarice, in the same manner, the inland com merchant should 
sometimes raise the price of his com somewhat higher than the 
scarcity of the season requires, yet all the inconveniencies which the 
people can suffer from this conduct, which effectually secures them 
from a famine in the end of the season, are inconsiderable, in com- 
parison of what they might have been exposed to by a more hberal 
way of dealing in the beginning of it. The com merchant himsdf 
is likely to suffer the most by this excess of avarice; not only from 
the indignation which it generally excites against him, but, though 
he should escape the effects of this indignation, firom the quantity 
of com which it necessarily leaves upon his hands in the end of the 
season, and which, if the next season happens to prove fiivourable, 
he must always sell for a much lower price than he might otherwise 
have had. 


Were it possible, indeed, for one great company of 
merchants to possess themselves of the whole crop 
of an extensive country, it might, perhaps, be their 
interest to deal with it as the Dutch arc sdid to do 
with the spiceries of the Moluccas, to destroy or 
throw away a considerable part of it, in ordar to 
keep up the price of the rest.* But it is scarce possible, even by (he 
violence of law, to establish such an extensive monopoly with 
regard to com; and, wherever the law leaves the trade (tec, it is of 


Tfte interest cf a 
monopoly might 
perhaps he to 
destroy a wrtion of 
the crept out com 
cannot he 

monopolised where 
the trade is free. 


^ a mii|idiitlbr Wbles*. Thetc arc two kttowWgc$, one of Ae state oftlie aop 

and dbe tbe daaly sales.] 

* f A{M>ve,vdl i., p. 177; Mow, p. isad 
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all conunodities die least liable to be engrossed or monopolized by 
the force of a few large capitals, which buy up the greater part of 
it. Not only its value far exceeds what the capitals of a few private 
mwi arc capable of purchasing, but supposing they were capable 
of purdiasing it, the manner in which it is produced renders this 
purchase altogether impracticable. As in every civilized country it 
is the commodity of which the annual consumption is the greatest, 
so a greater quantity of industry is annually employed in producing 
com rbati in producing any other commodity. When it first comes 
from the ground too, it is necessarily divided among a greater 
number of owners than any other commodity; and these owners 
can never be collected into one place like a number of independent 
manufacturers, but are necessarily scattered through all the different 
comers of the country. These first owners either immediately supply 
the consumers in their own neighbourhood, or they supply other 
inland dealers who supply those consumers. The inland dealers in 
com, therefore, including both the farmer and the baker, are neces- 
sarily more numerous than the dealers in any other commodity, 
and their dispersed situation renders it altogether impossible for 
them to enter into any general combination. If in a year of scarcity 
therefore, any of them should find that he had a good deal more 
com upon hand than, at the current price, he could hope to dispose 
of before the end of the season, he would never think of keeping 
up this price to his own loss, and to the sole benefit of his rivals and 
competitors, but would immediately lower it, in order to get rid 
of his com before the new crop began to come in. The same 
motives, the same interests, which would thus regulate the conduct 
of any one dealer, would regulate that of every other, and oblige 
them all in general to sell their com at the price which, according 
to the best of their judgment, was most suitable to the scarcity or 
plenty of the season. 

examines, with attention, the history of 
Zmb^Hi^but dearths and famines which have aSlicted any 

e^avsl^tcttfdty, part of Europe, during cither the course of rfie 
abvays caused by present dt that of the two preceding centuries, of 
tiusupp o^ several of which we have pretty exact accounts, 

appUei^ “ find, I believe, that a dcardi never has arisen 

government. firom any combination among the inland dealers in 
com, nor firom any other cause but a real scarcity, occasioned Kuno* 
times, pahaps, and in some particular plac», by the waste of war, 
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but in by far the greatest number of eases, by the fault of the seasons; 
and that a famine has never arisen from any other cause but the 
violence of government attempting, by improper means, to remedy 
the inconvenicncies of a dearth. 

Scarcities are never “ extensive com country, between all the dif- 
great enough to ferent parts of which there is a free commerce and 

cause famine, communication, the scarcity occasioned by the 

most unfavourable seasons can never be so great as to produce a 
famine; and the scantiest crop, if managed with frugality and 
occonomy, will maintain, through the year, the same number of 
people that are commonly fed in a more affluent manner by one of 
moderate plenty. The seasons most unfavourable to the crop are 
those of excessive drought or excessive rain. But, as com grows 
equally upon high and low lands, upon grounds that are disposed 
to be too wet, and upon those that arc disposed to be too dry, either 
the drought or the rain which is hurtful to one part of the country 
is favourable to another; and though both in the wet and in the dry 
season the crop is a good deal less than in one more properly tem- 
pered, yet in both what is lost in one part of the country is in some 
measure compensated by what is gained in the other. In rice 
countries, where the crop not only requires a very moist soil, but 
where in a certain period of its growing it must be laid under water, 
the effects of a drought arc much more dismal. Even in such 
countries, however, the drought is, perhaps, scarce ever so universal, 
as necessarily to occasion a famine, if the government would allow 
a free trade. The drought in Bengal, a few years ago, might prob- 
ably have occasioned a very great dearth. Some improper regula- 
tions, some injudicious restraints imposed by the servants of the 
East India Company upon the rice trade, contributed, perhaps, to 
turn that dearth into a famine. 

Covemmenis cause When the government, in order to remedy the 
inconveniendes of a dearth, orden aU the dealers to 
reastmMe fria. sell their com at what it supposes a reasonable price, 

it dther hinders them firom bringing it to market, which may some- 
times produce a famine even in tbe Iwgiiihing of the season; or if 
they b^g it thither, it enables (he peope, and thereby encourages 
dtem to consume it so 6st, as must necessarily produce a 6miae 
before the cad of the season. The unlimited, tmresttained fieedom 
of the com tcade, as it is die only efeaual ptevaitativc of t^ 
aiisexies a j&mine, so it is the best palliadve of die mcmivpmctKaes 
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of a dearth; for the inconvenicncics of a real scarcity cannot be 
remedied; they can only be palliated. No trade deserves more the 
full protection of the law, and no trade requires it so much; because 
no trade is so much exposed to popular odium. 

'“fa of poopk 

is odiotts to the impute their distress to the avance ot the com mer- 
popuUue, chant, who becomes the object of their hatred and 

itii^ignarinn. Instead of making profit upon such occasions, there- 
fore, he is often in danger of being utterly ruined, and of havii^ 
his magazines plundered and destroyed by their violence. It is in 
years of scarcity, however, when prices arc high, that the com mer- 
chant expects to make his principal profit. He is generally in contract 
with some farmers to furnish him for a certain number of years 
with a certain quantity of com at a certain price. This contract price 
is settled according to what is supposed to be the moderate and 
reasonable, that is, the ordinary or average price, which, before the 
late years of scarcity, was commonly about eight-and-twenty 
shillings for the quarter of wheat, and for that of other grain in 
proportion. In years of scarcity, therefore, the com merchant buys 
a great part of his com for the ordinary price, and sells it for a much 
higher. That this extraordinary profit, however, is no more than 
sufficient to put his trade upon a fair level with other trades, and 
to compensate the many losses which he sustains upon other 
occasions, both from the perishable nature of the commodity itself, 
and firom the frequent and unforeseen fluctuations of its price, seems 
evident enough, from this single circumstance, that great fortunes 
are as seldom made in this as in any other trade. The popular 
odium, however, which attends it in years of scarcity, the only 
and Ms deters re- ^ which it Can bc very profitable, renders 

specbshle people fiom people of character and fortune averse to enter into 
enuring the trade, abandoned to an inferior set of dealers; 

and millers, bakers, mealmen, and meal fiurtors, together with a 
number of wretched hucksters, arc almost tiic only middle people 
that, in the home market, come between the grower and the 
consumer. * 

This pt^r odium ancient policy of Europe, instead of dis- 

® 5 “*^tenancii^ this popular offium against a trade 
so beneficial to die public, seems, on the contrary, 
to have authorised and encouraged it 

By the 5di and 6th of Edward VI, cap. 14. it was enacted, Hat 
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whoever should buy any com or grain^ with intent to sell it again, 
should be reputed an unlawful engrosser, and should, for the first 
fault suffer two months imprisonment, and forfeit the value of the 
com; for the second, suffer six months imprisonment, and forfeit 
double the value; and for the third, be set in the pillory, suffer 
imprisonment during the king’s pleasure, and forfeit all his goods 
and chattels. The ancient policy of most other parts of Europe was 
no better than that of England. 

Many restraints ancestors seem to have imagined that the 

were imposed on people would buy their com cheaper of the farmer 

traders, merchant, who, they were afraid, 

would require, over and above the price which he paid to the 
farmer, an exorbitant profit to himself. They endeavoured, there- 
fore, to annihilate his trade altogether. They evm endeavoured to 
hinder as much as possible any middle man of any kind firom 
coming in between the grower and the consumer; and this was the 
meaning of the many restraints which they imposed upon the trade 
of those whom they called kidders or carriers of com, a trade which 
nobody was allowed to exercise without a licence ascertaining his 
qualifications as a man of probity and fair dealing.* The authority 
of three justices of the peace was, by the statute of Edward VI. 
necessary, in order to grant this licence. But even this restraint was 
afterwards thought insufficient, and by a statute of Elizabeth,* the 
privilege of granting it was confined to the quarter-sessions. 
Bukavours were The ancient policy of Europe endeavoured in this 
made to force the nianuer to regulate agriculture, the great trade of 

'retai^s!^th^ country, by maxims quite different from diose 

maittfactnreTt were which it established with regard to manufretures, 
forbidden to be so. trade of the towns. By Icavii^ the farmer 

no other customers but either the consumers or their immediate 
factors,* the hidden and carrien of com, it endeavoured to fearce 


' (‘Any com growing in the fideb, or any other com or grain, butter, cheeK, fish or 

Other dead victuals whatsoever*. But grain was exempted when below oestain prices, 
wheat, 6$. Sd. the quarter.] ^ ^ . , 

* [This andthc preceding sentence are misleading. 'n^effcct of thcprovjsionsqnoted 

in the preceding paragraph would have been to *annilg]ate altogether* the trade of the 
com merdiant if they had been left unqualified. To avoid this cemsequence 5 and 6 Bd, 
VL, c. 14. S 7 » provides that badgers, ladcrs, kidders or carrien may be Hcen^ to 

buy com with the intent to aril it again in certain circumstances. So that the liccass^ of 

kiddten was a considerable alleviation, not, as the text suggests, Sn aggravation. ] 

^ [iZ^^^ds**^ wLumer orhisimmcdiaivfiictors*Jtslmuldbcn^ 

5 and d Edward VI., c. 14, % 7, the kidder might sell in "open fair br market as as to 
consumexf ptsvttdiyil ^ ^ 
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him to exercise the trade, not only of a farmer, but of a com mer- 
chant or com retailer. On the contrary, it in many cases prohibited 
the manufacturer from exercising the trade of a shopkeeper, or 
from selling his own goods by retail. It meant by the one law to 
promote the general interest of the country, or to render com chcapw 
without, perhaps, its being well understood how this was to be 
done. By the other it meant to promote that of a particular orden 
of men, the shopkeepers, who would be so much undersold by the\ 
manufacturer, it was supposed, that their trade would be ruined if ^ 
he was allowed to retail at all. 

The manufacturer, however, though he had been allowed to keep 
a shop, and to sell his own goods by retail, could not have under- 
sold the common shopkeeper. Whatever part of his capital he might 
have placed in his shop, he must have withdrawn it from his manu- 
facture. In order to carry on his business on a level with that of 
other people, as he must have had the profit of a manufacturer on 
the one part, so he must have had that of a shopkeeper upon the 
other. Let us suppose, for example, that in the particular town where 
he lived, ten per cent, was the ordinary profit both of manufac- 
turing and shopkeeping stock; he must in this case have charged 
upon every piece of his own goods which he sold in his shop, a 
profit of twenty per cent. When he carried them from his work- 
house to his shop, he must have valued them at the price for which 
he could have sold them to dealer or shopkeeper, who would have 
bought them by wholesale. If he valued them lower, he lost a part 
of the profit of his manufacturing capital. When again he sold them 
from his shop, unless he got the same price at which a shopkeeper 
would have sold them, he lost a part of the profit of his shopkeeping 
capital. Though he might appear, therefore, to make a double |^rofit 
upon the same piece of goods, yet as these goods made successively 
a part of two distinct capitals, he made but a single profit upon the 
whole capital employed about them; and if he made less than this 
profit, he was a loser, or did not employ his whole capital with 
the sittxic advantage as the greater part of his neighbours. 

What the mantjfactaret was prohibited to do, the ikrmer was in 
some measure enjoined to do; to divide his capital between two 
difidrent employments; to keep one part of it in bis granaries and 
stack yard, for supplying the occasional demands of the market; 
and to employ the other in the cultivation of his land. But as he 
could not afford to employ the latter for less than the ordinary 

4 
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profits of farming stock, so he could as little afford to employ the 
former for less than the ordinary profits of mercantile stock. 
Whether the stock which really carried on the business of the com 
merchant belonged to the person who was called a farmer, or to 
the person who was called a com merchant, an equal profit was 
in both cases requisite, in order to indemnify its owner for employ- 
ing it in this manner; in order to put his business upon a level with 
other trades, and in order to hinder him from having an interest to 
change it as soon as possible for some other. The farmer, therefore, 
who was thus forced to exercise the trade of a corn merchant, could 
not afford to sell his com cheaper than any other com merchant 
would have been obliged to do in the case of a firee competition. 

The dealer confined The dealer who Can employ his whole stock in one 
bu7ness^^sdl single branch of business, has an advantage of the 
cheaper. Same kind with the workman who can employ his 

whole labour in one single operation. As the latter acquires a dex- 
terity which enables him, with the same two hands, to perform a 
much greater quantity of work; so the former acquires so easy and 
ready a method of transacting his business, of buying and disposing 
of his goods, that with the same capital he can transact a much 
greater quantity of business. As the one can commonly afford his 
work a good deal cheaper, so the other can commonly afford his 
goods somewhat cheaper than if his stock and attention were both 
employed about a greater variety of objects. The greater part of 
manufacturers could not afford to retail their own goods so cheap 
as a vigilant and active shopkeeper, whose sole business it was to 
buy them by wholesale, and to retail them again. The greater part 
of farmers could still less afford to retail their own com, to supply 
the inhabitants of a town, at perhaps four or five miles distance 
from the greater part of them, so cheap as a vigilant and active corn 
merchant, whose sole business it was to purchase com by whole- 
sale, to collect it into a great magazine, and to retail it ^ain. 

Laws preventing The law which prohibited the manufacturer from 

frorr^n^Zp- zeroising the trade of a shopkeeper, endeavoured 
keeper and compel^ to force this division in the employment of stock 
a^immrZ^f might Otherwise have done. 

tvert hath tn^otitic The law which obliged the firmer to exercise the 
^ merchant, endeavoured to hinder it 
pmiahks^ from going on so fast Both laws were evident 
viedariiom of natural liberty, and therefore unjust; and were 
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both too as impolitic as they were unjust. It is the interest of every 
society, that things of this kind should never either be forced or 
obstructed. The man who employs either his labour or his stock in 
a greater variety of ways than his situation renders necessary, can 
never hurt his neighbour by underselling him. He may hurt him- i 
self, and he generally does so. Jack of all trades will never be rich, ! 
says the proverb. But the law ought always to trust people with the \ 
care of th^r own interest, as in their local situations they must 
generally be able to judge better of it than the legislator can 
do. The law, however, which obliged the furmcr to exercise 
the trade of a com merchant, was by far the most pernicious of 
the two. 

by ebstmeting the obstructed not only that division in the employ- 
improvement 0/ ment of Stock which is so advantageous to every 
society, but it obstructed likewise the improvement 
and cultivation of the land. By obhging the farmer to carry on two 
trades instead of one, it forced him to divide his capital into two 
parts, of which one only could be employed in cultivation. But if 
he had been at liberty to sell his whole crop to a com merchant 
as fast as he could thresh it out, his whole capital might have 
returned immediately to the land, and have been employed in buy- 
ing more cattle, and hiring more servants, in order to improve and 
cultivate it better. But by beii^ obliged to sell his com by retail, 
he was obliged to keep a great part of his capital in his granaries 
and stack yard through the year, and could not, therefore, cultivate 
so well as with the same capital he might otherwise have done. 
This law, therefore, necessarily obstructed the improvement of the 
land, and, instead of tending to render com cheaper, must have 
tended to render it scarcer, and therefore dearer, than it would 
otherwise have been. 

Com merchants After the business of the farmer, that of the corn 
p^^ies^^ merchant is in reahty the trade which, if properly 
support the protected and encouraged, would contribute the 
tttmtfacturers. raising of com. It would support the 

trade of the farmer, in the same manner as the trade of the whole- 
sale dealer supports that of the manufacturer. 

WhoUtak detders The wholesale dealer, by affor ding a ready market 
manu&ctuter, by taking his goods off his 
whffie ctipiud to hand as fast as he can make them« and hy sometitnes 

even advancing their price to him befixee he has 
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made them, enables him to keep his whole capital, and sometimes 
even more than his whole capital, constandy employed in manu- 
facturing, and consequendy to manufacture a much greater quantity 
of goods than if he was obliged to dispose of them himself to the 
immediate consumers, or even to the retailers. As the capital of the 
wholesale merchant too is generally sufficient to replace that of 
many manufacturers, this intercourse between him and them in- 
terests the owner of a large capital to support the owners of a great 
number of small ones, and to assist them in those losses and misfor- 
tunes which might otherwise prove ruinous to them. 

So com merchants An intercourse of the same kind universally estab- 
mersiodetZ^^iheir between the farmers and the com merchants, 

whole capital to would be attended with effects equally beneficial 
cuUivation. farmers. They would be enabled to keep their 

whole capitals, and even more than their whole capitals, constandy 
employed in cultivation. In case of any of those accidents, to which 
no trade is more liable than theirs, they would find in their ordinary 
customer, the wealthy corn merchant, a person who had both an 
interest to support them, and the abiUty to do it, and they would 
not, as at present, be entirely dependent upon the forbearance of 
their landlord, or the mercy of his steward. Were it possible, as 
perhaps it is not, to establish this intercourse universally, and all at 
once, were it possible to turn all at once the whole farming stock 
of the kingdom to its proper business, the culdvarion of land, with- 
drawing it from every other employment into which any part of it 
may be at present diverted, and were it possible, in order to support 
and assist upon occasion the operations of this great stock, to pro- 
vide all at once another stock almost equally great, it is not perhaps 
very easy to imagine how great, how extensive, and how sudden 
would be the improvement which this change of circumstances 
would alone produce upon the whole face of the country. 

Accordingly the The Statute of Edward VI., therefore, by prohi- 
biting as much as possible any middle man from 
coming in between the grower and the consumer, 
endeavoured to annihilate a trade, of which the 
free exercise is not only the best palliative of the 
inconveniences of a dearth, but the best preyenta- 
tive of that calamity; after the trade of the farmer, no trade contxi*^ 
buting so much to the growing of corn as that of the tx>ni 
merchant. • 


statute of Edward 
VL endeavoured 
to amikilate a 
trade which is the 
best palUaHve and 
preventative of a 
deartk 
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lu provisions were The rigour of this law was afterwards softened by 
several subsequent stotutes, which successively per- 
Car. 11 , c. 7, mitted the engrossing of com when the price of 
wheat should not exceed twenty, twenty-four, thirty-two, and 
forty shillings the quarter.^ At last, by the 15th of Charles II. c. y.j 
the engrossing or buying of com in order to sell it again, as long! 
as the price of wheat id not exceed forty-eight shillings the quarter, \ 
and of other grain in proportion, was declared lawful to all \ 
persons not being forestallers, that is, not selling again in the same \ 
market within three months.® All the freedom which the trade of ' 
the inland com dealer has ever yet enjoyed, was bestowed upon it 
by this statute. The statute of the twelfth of the present king, which 
repeals almost all the other ancient laws against engrossers and forc- 
stjlers, does not repeal the restrictions of this particular statute, 
which therefore still continue in force.® 


which is absurd. This Statute, however, authorises in some measure 
as it supposes, Very absurd popular prejudices. 

(1) that engrossing Fhst, it supposes that when the price of wheat has 
fal’a^aa^n^' forty-eight shillings the quarter, 

Sprite has been and that of Other grain in proportion, com is 

reached. likely to be so engrossed as to hurt the people. But 

&om what has been already said, it seems evident enough that com 
can at no price be so engrossed by the inland dealers as to hurt the 
people: and forty-eight shillings the quarter besides, though it may 
be considered as a very high price, yet in years of scarcity it is a 
price which frequendy takes place immediately after harvest, when 
scarce any part of the new crop can be sold off, and when it is impos- 
sible even for ignorance to suppose that any part of it can be so 
engrossed as to hurt the people. * 


(a) that fore- Secondly, it supposes that there is a certain price at 

jfftw IS?'" ^ forestalled, that is, bought 

certain price has Up in order to be sold again soon after in the same 

been reached. market, so as to hurt the people. But if a mer- 

chant ever buys up com, either going to a particular market or in a 
' ppsHgent search has hithertS £uled to discover these statutes.] 

4 iuwrrccdy quoted. The words are ‘not forestaHing nor tJic same in the 

sme xnarto wthin months*. Under 5 and 6 Ed. VI,, c. 14, a person buying and 
^ ? market holden or in t^ same place or in any other 
Y*?**''^«mtm:,whikaforcttaEerwasottewhob^^ 

^ market, or made any motion for enhancittk 
me in»»ot^ things or preventmg them going to market.] 

HL, c. 7 h repeals 5 and 6 Ed. VI.. c. 14, but does not mmdm 15 Car; E, 
c. 7, whic^is pu^y pemussive. If 15 Car. II., c. 7, remained of any force in dhlireifNpct 
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particular market, in order to sell it again soon after in the same 
market, it must be because he judges that die market cannot be so 
liberally supplied through the whole season as upon that particular 
occasion, and that the price, therefore, must soon rise. If he judges 
wrong in this, and if die price does not rise, he not only loses the 
whole profit of the stock which he employs in this manner, but a 
part of the stock itself, by the expence and loss which necessarily 
attend^ the storing and keeping of corn. He hurts himself, therefore, 
much more essentially than he can hurt even the particular people 
whom he may hinder from supplying themselves upon that par- 
ticular market day, because they may afterwards supply themselves 
just as cheap upon any other market day. If he judges right, instead 
of hurting the great body of the people, he renders them a most 
important service. By making them feel the inconveniencies of a 
dearth somewhat earlier than they otherwise might do, he prevents 
their feeling them afterwards so severely as they certainly would do, 
if the cheapness of price encouraged them to consume faster than 
suited the real scarcity of the season. When the scarcity is real, the 
best dung that can be done for the people is to divide the incon- 
veniencies of it as equally as possible through all the different 
months and weeks, and days of the year. The interest of the com 
merchant makes him study to do this exaedy as he can: and as no 
other person can have cither the same interest, or the same know- 
ledge, or the same abilities to do it so exactly as he, this most impor- 
tant operation of commerce ought to be trusted entirely to him; 
or, in other words, die com trade, so far at least as concerns the 
supply of the home market, ought to be left perfeedy free. 

The fear of The popular fear of engrossing and forestalling may 
compared to the popular terrors and suspicions 
groundless as ^at of witchcraft. The unfortunate wretches accused 
ofwiukcraft, q( latter crime were not more innocent of the 
misfortunes imputed to them, than those who have been accused of 
the former. The law which put an end to all prosecutions against 
witchcraft, which put it out of any man’s power to gratify his own 
malice by accusing his neighbour of that Waginary crime, seems 
effectually to have put an end to those fears and suspicions, by ta king 
away the great cause which encouraged and supported them, 'Ihe 
law whidi should restore entire freedom to the inland trade of com, 

it mim liavse hem » coiueijiieiioe of emmm law beioR M 

fottnalUr^.] ^ i and a read 'atteaasV} ^ 
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would probably prove as effectual to put an end to the popular 
fears of engrossing and forestalling. 

Still, the 13 Car, The 15 th of Charles 11 . c. 7. however, with all its 
rf'the lorn imperfections, has perhaps contributed more both 

as it gives the * to the plentiful supply of the home market, and to 
'aiuhefi^domit increase of tillage, than any other law in the 

possesses. Statute book. It is from this law that the inlands 

com trade has derived all the liberty and protection which it has ' 
ever yet enjoyed; and both the supply of the home market, and the 
interest of tillage, are much more effectually promoted by the in- 
land, than either by the importation or exportation trade. 

The inland trade The proportion of the average quantity of all sorts 
In^ortantlZin imported into Great Britain to that of all 

the foreign, sorts of grain consumed, it has been computed by 

the author of the tracts upon the com trade, docs not exceed that of 
one to five hundred and seventy. For supplying the home market, 
therefore, the importance of the inland trade must be to that of the 
importation trade as five hundred and seventy to onc.^ 

The average quantity of all sorts of grain exported from Great 
Britain does not, according to the same author, exceed the one- 
and-thirticth part of the annual produce.® For the encouragement of 
tillage, therefore, by providing a market for the home produce, the 
importance of the inland trade must be to that of the exportation 
trade as thirty to one. 

I have no great faith in political arithmetic, and I mean not to 
warrant the exacmess of either of these computations. I mention 
them only in order to show of how much less consequence, in the 
opinion of the most judicious and experienced persons, the foreign 
trade of com is than the home trade. The great cheapness of com in 
the years immediately preceding the establishment of the bounty, 
may perhaps, with reason, be ascribed in some measure to the opera- 
tion of this statute of Charles II., which had been enacted about 
five-and twenty years before, and which had therefore full time to 
produce its effect. 

A very few words will sufficiently explain all that I have to say 
a>ncermi^ the other three branches of the com trade. 


* la^ks SmiUi, Three Tracts on the Com Trade and Corn Laws, and cd., lydd, 
p. 145. The ngum have been already quoted above, vol. i„ p, 48J.J 

• ei|>ort is bare oue t^rty-second part of comumption, one thiity«third 

cxdmivc of seed, one tfahty-sixth part of the growdi tndndifig die 
seed*’^IWi, p. 144; quoted above, p. 14.J 
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IL The Importer, II, The trade of the merchant importer of foreign 
7 he^peopka^*^'^^^ home consumption, eviindy contributes 

does mt really hurt to the immediate supply of the home market, and 
[oumry gentlemen, ^ immeiately beneficial to the great 

body of the people. It tends, indeed, to lower some- 
what the average money price of com, but not to diminish its real 
value, or the quantity of labour which it is capable of maintaining. 
If importation was at all times free, our farmers and country 
gentlemen would, probably, one year with another, get less money 
for their corn than they do at present, when importation is at most 
times in effect prohibited; but the money which they got would be 
of more value, would buy more goods of all other kinds, and would 
employ more labour. Their real wealth, their real revenue, there- 
fore, would be the same as at present, though it might be expressed 
by a smaller quantity of silver; and they would neither be disabled 
nor discouraged firom cultivating com as much as they do at pre- 
sent. On the contrary, as the rise in the real value of silver, in con- 
sequence of lowering the money price of corn, lowers somewhat the 
money price of all other commodities, it gives the industry of the 
country, where it takes place, some advantage in all foreign markets, 
and thereby tends to encourage and increase that industry. But the 
extent of the home market for com must be in proportion to the 
general industry of the country where it grows, or to the number 
of those who produce something else, and therefore have something 
else, or what comes to the same thing, the price of something else, 
to give in exchange for com. But in every country the home market, 
as it is the nearest and most convenient, so is it likewise the greatest 
and most important market for com. That rise in the real value of 
silver, therefore, which is the effect of lowering the average money 
price of com, tends to enlarge the greatest and most important 
market for com, and thereby to encourage, instead of discouraging, 
its growth. 

The Act of 2 Car. By the 22d of Charles 11. c. 13. the importation of 
ily e. S3, im^ wheat, whenever the price in the home market 
Zni ^ did not exceed fifty-thrce*shillings and four pence 

importathn the quarter, was subjected to a duty of sixteen 

shillings the quarter; and to a duty of eight shillings whenever the 
price did not exceed four pounds.^ The former of these two prices 

^ [This was not the first law of its kind. 3 Ed. IV., c. 2 . was enacted became ^ 
labourers and occupiers of husbandry within this realm of En^d be daily^grievoudy 
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has, for more than a century past, taken place only in times of very 
great scarcity: and the latter has, so far as I know, not taken place 
at all. Yet, dd wheat had risen above this latter price, it was by this 
statute subjected to a very high duty; and dll it. had risen above the 
former, to a duty which amounted to a prohibition. The importa- j 
tion of odier sorts of grain was restrained at rates, and by duties, in I 
proportion to the value of the grain, almost equally^ high.* Subse- ' 
quent laws still further increased those duties. 

endamaged by bringing of corn out of other lands and parts into this realm of England, 
when com of the growing of this realm is at a low price/ and forbids importation of 
wheat when not over 6s. 8d., rye when not over 4s. and barley when not over 3s. the 
quarter. This Act was repealed by 21 Jac. I., c. 28, and 15 Car. II., c. 7, imposed a duty 
of 5s. 4d. on imported wheat, 4s. on rye, 2 $. 8d. on barley, 2S. on buckwheat, is, 4d, on 
oats and 4s. on pease and beans, when the prices at the port of importation did not 
exceed for wheat, 48s.; barley and buckwheat, 28s. ; oats, 13 s. 4d.; rye, pease and beans, 
32s. per quarter.] 

^ [Ed. I reads ‘restrained by duties proportionably*.] 

* Before the 13th of the present king, the following were the duties payable upon 
the importation of the different sorts of grain: 


Grain. 

Duties. 


Duties. 

Duties. 

Beans to 28s. per qr. 

IQS. lod. after till 40s. 

16s. 8d. 

then I2d. 

Barley to 28s. 

19s. lod. 

32s. 

I6s. 

I2d. 

Malt is prohibited by the annual Malt-tax Bill. 



Oats to i6s. 

5s. lod. after 



»id. 

Pease to 40s. 

1 6s. od. after 



9fd. 

Rye to 36s. 

19s. lod. till 

40s. 

1 6s. 8d. 

then 1 2d. 

Wheat to 44s, 

21s. 9d. till 

J3S. 4d- - 

17s. 

then 8s. 

till 4!. and after that about is. 4d. 




Buck wheat to 32s. per qr. to pay i6s. 

These different duties were imposed, partly by the 22nd of Charles II. in place of the 
Old Subsidy, partly by the New Subsidy, by the One-third and Two-thirds Subsidy, 
and by the Subsidy 1747. [The table of duties in tliis note is an exact copy of that in 
Charles Smith, Three Tracts on the Corn Trade, 2nd cd., 1766, p, 83. That author 
professes to have taken the figures from ‘Mr. Saxby, in his Book ot Rates* (f.e., Henry 
Saxby, The British Customs, containing an Historical and Practical Account of each brandt of 
^t Revenue, i757»Pp* 111-114)* but besides rounding off Saxby’s fraaions of a penny 
in an inaccurate and inconsistent manner, he has miscopied the second duty on barley, 
the first on pease and the third on wheat. The ‘Old Subsidy* consisted of the 5 pei>oent, 
or IS, poundage imposed by 12 Car. II., c. 4, on the values attributed to the various 
goods by the ‘Book of Rates* annexed to the Act. According to this, imported beans, 
barley and malt were to be rated at 26s. 8d. the quarter when the actual price at the 
place of importation did not exceed 28s. When the actual price was higher than that 
they were to be rated at 5s. the quarter. Oats and pease were to be rated at 4s* the 
quarter. Rye when not over 36s. was to be rated at 26s. 8d,, and when over that brice 
at 55* Wheat when not over 44s. was to be rated at 40s., and when over that price at 
6s. 8d. 

So under the Old Subsidy: « 

barley and malt at prices up to 28s. were to pay is. 4d., and when 
above that price 3d. 

Oats and pease to pay 2*4d. 

Rye up to 36s. to pay is. 4d,, and when above, 3d. 

Wheat up to 44s. to pay 2s., and when above, 4d 

The Act 22 Car. IL, c. 13, took off these duties and substituted the fcdlowiog 
fcneme: 

Beam to 40s. to pay i6s., and above diat price, jd* 
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but its operation The distress which, in years of scarcity, the strict 
m!^>^nnyem execution of those laws might have brought^ upon 
of scarcity, the people, would probably have been very great. 

But, upon such occasions, its execution was generally suspended by 
temporary statutes,* which permitted, for a limited time, the 
importation of foreign com. The necessity of these temporary 
statutes sufficiently demonstrates the impropriety of this general 
one. 

Restraint was These restraints upon importation, though prior to 
necessary on account the establishment of the bounty, were dictated by 
of the bounty, szme Spirit, by the same principles, which after- 

wards enacted that regulation. How hurtful soever in themselves, 
these or some other restraints upon importation became necessary 
in consequence of that regulation. If, when wheat was either below 
forty-eight shillings the quarter, or not much above it, foreign com 
could have been imported either duty free, or upon paying only a 
sttiall duty, it might have been exported again, with the benefit of 
the bounty, to the great loss of the public revenue, and to the entire 
perversion of the institution, of which the object was to extend the 
market for the home growth, not that for the growth of foreign 
countries. 


Barley and nult to 32s. to pay 16s.. and above, 3d. 

Oats to 16s. to pay 5s. 4d., and above, 2*4d. 

Pease and rye the same as beans. 

Wheat to 53s, 4d, to pay ids., then to 80s. to pay 8s,, and above that price, 4d. 

Buckwheat to 32s. to pay 16s. 

But 9 and 10 Will. Ui., c. 23, imposed a *Ncw Subsidy' exaedy equal to the Old, so 
that duties equal to those of 12 Car. 11., c. 4, were su^imposed on those of 22 Car. n., 
c. 13. By 2 and 3 Ann., c. 9, an additional t^rd, and by 3 and 4 Ann., c. 5, an additional 
two-thirds of the Old Subsidy were imposed, and by 2i Geo. 11 ., c. 2, another amount 
equal the Old Subsidy (‘the impost 1747*) was further imposed. So between X747 
and 1773 the duties were those of 22 Car. 11 ., c. 13, plus three tunes those of 12 Car. IL, 
c. 4. This gives the following scheme: 

Beans to 28s. pay 20s. and after till 40$. pay x6s. 9d. then is. 

l^arley to 28s. pays 20s. and after till 32s. pays 16s. 9d. then is. 

Oats to Ids. pay 5s. xi*2d. and then pay 9*6d. 

Pease to 40s. pay ids. r^d. and then pay 9*6d. 

Rye to 3ds. pays 20s. and after till 40s. pays ids. skI* then is. 

to 44s. pays 22s. and afier till 53t« 4^ 9s. till Sos. and 

after that is. 4d. • 

Saxby's ftguxes are slightly less, as they take into account a 5 per cent discount 
obtainable on all the su^idics except one. The note appears first in ed. a. J , . , 

^ [Bds. X 2 do not contain ^subsequent laws still nirther increased those duties, 
and read distress whidi in years of scarcity the strict execution of this statute 

have hrogght*.] , ^ 

• {These do not seem to have been numerous. Theze were esses in 1757 17^. 

See the uhk in Charles Smi^ TNe Ttaas upon Ihe Cm Trosk W Com and 

ed.. t>p. 44 , 45-1 ^ 
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m. The Exporter, III. The trade of the merchant exporter of com for 
foreign consumption, certainly does not contribute 
10 AeplenHjul directly to the plentiful supply of the home market. 
the home however, indirectly. From whatever 

source this supply may be usually drawn, whether 
from home growth or from foreign importation, unless more com 
is either usually grown, or usually imported into the country, than 
what is usually consumed in it, the supply of the home market can 
never be very plentiful. But unless the surplus can, in all ordinary 
cases, be exported, the growers will be careful never to grow more, 
and the importers never to import more, than what the bare con- 
sumption of the home market requires. That market will very 
seldom be overstocked; but it will generally be understocked, the 
people, whose business it is to supply it, being generally afraid lest 
thffir goods should be left upon their hands. The prohibition of 
exportation limits the improvement and cultivation of the country 
to what the supply of its own inhabitants requires. The freedom of 
exportation enables it to extend cultivation^ for the supply of foreign 
nations. 

Liberty ofexporto. t2th of Charles II. c. 4 . the exporution of 

tion was made com was permitted whenever the price of wheat 
complete m 1700, exceed forty shillings the quarter, and that 

of other grain in proportion.* By the 15th of the same prince,® this 
hberty was extended till the price of wheat exceeded forty-eight 
shillings the quarter; and by the 22d,* to all higher prices. A pound- 
age, indeed, was to be paid to the king upon such exportation. But 
all grain was rated so low in the book of rates, that this poundage 
amounted only upon wheat to a shilling, upon oats to four pence, 
and upon all other grain to six pence the quarter.® By the rtt of 
William and Mary,® the act which established the bounty, this 


^ [Eds. I and 2 read ^extend its cultivation*.] 

* [EarUer statutes are 15 Hen. VI., c. 2; 20 Hen. VI., c. 6; 23 Hen. VI., c, 6; i and 
2P.andM.,c. 5, 5 EUz., c. 5.Sa6; i3Eli2..c. 13 ; and ijac., €.25,55^*7* 

antbie of the first of these says *by the law it was ordained that no mi^t cairy nor 

bring com out of the realm of England without die King's licence, for cause whereof 
fitrmen and other men which me manurement of their land may not th eir com but 
of, bate price to tte gre« damage of all die realm’. Exportation was therefore legaliKd 
without licence when grain was above certain prices.] 

* 1^' 7-1 * {C IJ.] 

.. *i?“ of (see Jjove, p. 44, note) rated wheat for export at 20s., 0^ at 

^icic the quarter, and the duty was a in the pound 

^ W* ^ ^7 5* bounty was to be given * widiout taking or requiring any* 

tnmg lor cumin .J 



of the exporter 
sometimes differs 
from that ofthe 
people of his 
country. 
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small duty was virtually taken off whenever the price of wheat did 
not exceed forty-eight shillings the quarter; and by the i ith and 12th 
of William III. c. 20. it was expressly taken off at all higher prices. 

The trade of the merchant exporter was, in this manner, not only 
encouraged by a bounty, but rendered much more free than that of 
the inland dealer. By the last of these statutes, com could be en- 
grossed at any price for exportation; but it could not be engrossed 
for inland sale, except when the price did not exceed forty-eight 
shillings the quarter.^ The interest of the inland dealer, however, 
though the interest already been shown, can never be opposite to 

that of the great body of the people. That of the 
merchant exporter may, and in fact sometimes is. 
If, while his own country labours under a dearth, a 
neighbouring country should be afflicted with a 
famine, it might be his interest to carry corn to the latter country in 
such quantities as might very much aggravate the calamities of the 
dearth. The plentiful supply of the home market was not the direct 
object of those statutes; but, under the pretence of encouraging 
agriculture, to raise the money price of com as high as possible, and 
thereby to occasion, as much as possible, a constant dearth in the 
home market. By the discouragement of importation, the supply of 
that market, even in times of great scarcity, was confined to the 
home growth; and by the encouragement of exportation, when the 
price was so high as forty-eight shillings the quarter, that market was 
not, even in times of considerable scarcity, allowed to ciyoy dhe 
whole of that growth. The temporary laws, prohibiting for a limited 
time the exportation of com, and taking off for a limited time 
the duties upon its importation, expedients to which Great Britain 
has been ob%ed so frequently to have recourse, * sufficiently demon- 
strate the impropriety of her general system. Had ffiat system been 
good, she would not so fircquently have been reduced to the necessity 
of departing from it. 

The had policy of Were all nations to follow the liberal system of fiw 
exportation and firce importation, the different 
states into which a great? continent was divided 
would so far r^cmblc the different provinces of a 
great empire. As among the diffcrait provinces of 


some great comh 
tries may sometimes 
render it necessary 
for smdl comUries 
to restrain exportor 
don. 


* [Beo^ u » inhna wle 15 C«. D.. c. 7 (»bow9, p. 40), k 

* IXhe Acts prohibitiag expoitfttiQa were sntidi more nttmo^ousuiaii w omets. $ee 
above, p. 4S» nete a, md the table in Cbarks Snitdi ^lece tefimeed to.] ; 
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a great empire the freedom of the inland trade appears, both from 
reason and experience, not only the best palliative of a dearth, but the 
most effectual preventative of a famine; so would the freedom of the 
exportation and importation trade be among the different states into 
which a great continent was divided. The larger the continent, the 
easier the communication through all the different parts of it, both 
by land and by water, the less would any one particular part of it 
ever be exposed to either of these calamities, the scarcity of any one 
country being more likely to be relieved by the plenty of some other. 
But very few countries have entirely adopted this liberal system. 
The freedom of the com trade is almost every where more or less 
restrained, and, in many countries, is confined by such absurd 
regulations, as frequently aggravate the unavoidable misfortune of 
a dearth, into the dreadful calamity of a famine. The demand of 
such countries for com may frequently become so great and so 
urgent, that a small state in their neighbourhood, which happened 
at the same time to be labouring under some degree of dearth, could 
not venture to supply them without exposing itself to the like 
dreadful calamity. The very bad policy of one country may thus 
render it in some measure dangerous and imprudent to establish 
what would otherwise be the best policy in another. The unlimited 
freedom of exportation, however, would be much less dangerous 
in great states, in which the growth being much greater, the supply 
could seldom be much affected by any quantity of com that was 
likely to be exported. In a Swiss canton, or in some of the little 
states of Italy, it may, perhaps, sometimes be necessary to restrain 
the exportation of com. In such great countries as France or England 
it scarce ever can. To hinder, besides, the farmer from sending his 
goods at all times to the best market, is evidently to sacrifice the 
ordinary laws of justice to an idea of public utility, to a sort of 
reasons of state; an act of legislative authority whii^ ought to be 
exerdsed only, which can be pardoned only in cases of the most 
urgent neewsity. The price at which the exportation of com is 
prohibited, if it is ever to be prohibited, ought always to be a very 
high price. • 

The com laws are concerning com may every where be 

compared to the laws concerning rdigion. The 
people feel themselves so much interest^ in what 
t^te$ either to their subsistence in this life, or to their happinm in a 
life to come, that government must yield to their prgudkes, and. 
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in order to preserve the public tranquillity, establish that system 
whidi thcy approve of. It is upon this account, perhaps, that we so 
seldom find a reasonable system estabUshed with regard to either 
of those two capital objects. 

jy. The Merchant merchant carrier, or of the 

Carrier, whose importer of foreign com in order to export it again, 

\^^he*pi^^ul contributes to the plentiful supply of the home mar- 
supply of the home ket. It is not indeed the direct purpose of his trade to 
^ ‘ sell his corn there. But he will generally be willing 

to do so, and even for a good deal less money than he might expect 
in a foreign market; because he saves in this maimer the expence of 
loading and unloading, of freight and insurance. The inhabitants of 
the country which, by means of the carrying trade, becomes the 
magazine and storehouse for the supply of other countries, can very 
seldom be in want themselves. Though the carrying trade might 
thus contribute to reduce the average money price of com in the 
home market, it would not thereby lower its real value. It would 
only raise somewhat the real value of silver. 

Britbh law in effect Carrying trade was in effect prohibited in Great 
fnohihited the carry- Britain, upon all ordinary occasions, by the high 
mg trade in corn. importation of foreign com, of the 

greater part of which there was no drawback;^ and upon extra- 
ordinary occasions, when a scarcity made it necessary to suspend 
those duties by temporary statutes, exportation was always prohi- 
bited. By this system of laws, therefore, the carrying trade was in 
effect prohibited upon all occasions. 

The prosperity of System of laws, therefore, which is connected 

Great Britain is not with the establishment of the bounty, seems to 

hmmtyfbuuo the ^ praisc which has been be- 

security of enio^ng stowcd Upon it. The improvement and prosperity 
thefrmts of labour. Britain, which has been so often ascribed 

to those laws, may very easily be accounted for by odier causes. 
That security which the laws in Great Britain give to every man 
that he shall enjoy the fruits of his own labour, is alone sufficient to 
make any country flourish, notwithstandingfthese and twenty other 
absurd regulations of commerce; and this security was perfected by 
the revolution, much about the same time tluu the bounty was 
establidu^ The natural effort of every individual to better his own 
cosKhtion, when sufi&red to exert itsdf with fteedom and security, 
^ (Bd s dees not eontitn *of tlie gmta: pm of whidli fSmt was no 
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is SO powerful a principle, that it is alone, and without any assistance, 
not only capable of carrying on the society to wealth and prosperity, 
but of surmounting a hunched impertinent obstructions with which 
the folly of human laws too often incumbers its operations; though^ 
the effect of these obstructions is always more or less either to en-j 
croach upon its freedom, or to diminish its security. In Grcatl 
Britain industry is perfectly secure; and though it is far from being ' 
perfectly free, it is as free or freer than in any other part of 
Europe. 

That the greatest Though the period of the greatest prosperity and 

luhse^^tprovlT ij^iprovcment of Great Britain, has been posterior 

nothing; to that system of laws which is connected with the 

bounty, we must not upon that account impute it to those laws. It 

has been posterior likewise to the national debt. But the national 

debt has most assuredly not been the cause of it. 

Spain and Portugal Though the system of laws which is conneaed with 

Grw/ BWfdSi * bounty, has exactly the same tendency with the 

because their bad poUce of Spain and Portugal; to lower somewhat 

policy is more effec’’ valuc of the precious mctals in the country 
tual and not counter^- , . . ^ 

acted by general where It takes place; ^ yet Great Bntam is certainly 
liberty and security, of the richest countries in Europe, while Spain 

and Portugal are perhaps among the most beggarly. This difference 
of situation, however, may easily be accounted for from two dif- 
ferent causes. First, the tax in Spain, the prohibition in Portugal of 
exporting gold and silver,* and the vigilant police which watches 
over the execution of those laws, must, in two very poor countries, 
which between them import annually upwards of six millions 
sterling,® operate, not only more directly, but much more forcibly 
in reducing the value of those metals there, tham the com laws can 
do in Great Britain. And, secondly, this bad poHcy is not in those 
countries counter-balanced by the general Uberty and security of 
the people. Industry is there neither free nor secure, and the civil 
and ecclesiastical governments of both Spain and Portugal, are such 
as would alone be sufficient to perpetuate their present state 
poverty, even though Cheir regulations of commerce were as wise 
as the greater part of them are absurd and foolish. 

The 15 Ceo. III., The 13^1 of the present king, c. 4,3. seems to have 
established a new system with regard to the com 

fAccordaig to the argument above, p. 19.I 

{See^bow, p. 17.} 


• [Above, voL L, pp. 231-133.] 
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laws, in many respects better than the ancient one, but in one or two 
respects^ perhaps not quite so good. 

opens the home ^ Statute the high duties upon importation for 

market at lower home consumption arc taken off so soon as the 
price of middhng wheat rises to forty-eight shil- 
lings the quarter; that of middling rye, pease or beans, to thirty-two 
shillings; that of barley to twenty-four shillings; and that of oats to 
sixteen shillings; and instead* of them a small duty is imposed of 
only six-pence upon the quarter of wheat, and upon that of other 
grain in proportion. With regard to all these different sorts of grain, 
but particularly with regard to wheat, the home market is thus 
opened to foreign supplies at prices considerably lower than before.® 
stops the bounty By the Same statute the old boimty of five shillings 
earlier, Upon the exportation of wheat ceases so soon as the 

price rises to forty-four shillings the quarter, instead of forty-eight, 
the price at which it ceased before; that of two shillings and six- 
pence upon the exportation of barley ceases so soon as the price 
rises to twenty-two shillings, instead of twenty-four, the price at 
which it ceased before; that of two shillings and six-pence upon the 
exportation of oatmeal ceases so soon as the price rises to fourteen 
shillings, instead of fifteen, the price at which it ceased before. The 
bounty upon rye is reduced from three shillings and six-pence to 
three shillings, and it ceases so soon as the price rises to twenty-eight 
shillings, instead of thirty-two, the price at which it ceased before.^ 
If bounties are as improper as I have endeavoured to prove them to 
be, the sooner they cease, and the lower they arc, so much the better. 
and admits com for same Statute permits, at the lowest prices, the 
report duty free; importation of com, in order to be exported again, 
duty firee, provided it is in the meantime lodged in a warehouse 
under the joint locks of the king and the importer,® This liberty, 

^ (Ed. I reads ‘in one respect*.] 

* [Ed. 1 reads only *By this statute the high duties upon importatton for home 
consumption are taken cm as soon as the price of wheat is so high as fc»rty«eight 
shsllingf the quarter, and instead'.] 

* fin place t>f this sentence ed. i reads *The home market is in this manner not so 
totally excluded from foreign supplies as it was before.'^ 

* [Ed. I reads (firom the begimung of the paragraph) 3y die same statute the did 
bounty of Eve shillings upon the quarter of wheat ceases when the price ris^ so hi^ as 
forty-four shillings, and upon that of other grain in proportion* The bounties too upon 
dbe coarser sorts of grain are reduced somewhat lower than they were before, even at 
the pdoet s^t which they take place.*] 

^ [J^. X rhads *1})^ same statute permits at all jprices the importation of com in cutder 
to be exported again, duty provided it is m the meantime lodged in the king’s 
warehouse.'] 
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indeed, extends to no more tlian twenty-five of the different ports 
of Great Britain. They are, however, the prindpal ones, and there 
may not, perhaps, be warehouses proper for this purpose in die 
greater part of the others.^ 

whidi are So far this law seems evidendy an improvemend 

imprwtmtnts, upon the ancient system. i 

but itpves a ^ bounty of two shillings die\ 

bounty on the export quarter is given for the exportation of oats when- \ 
ever the price does not exceed fourteen shillii^. 
No bounty had ever been given before for the exportation of this 
grain, no more than for that of peas or beans.* 

and prohibits expor. exportation of wheat is 

mion of grain at prohibited so soon as the price rises to forty-four 
prices much too low. jjjjjjjngs tJje quarter; that of rye so soon as it rises to 

twenty-eight shillings; that of barley so soon as it rises to twenty- 
two shillings; and that of oats so soon as they rise to fourteen shil- 
lings. Those several prices seem all of them a good deal too low, 
and there seems to be an impropriety, besides, in prohibiting ex- 
portation altogether at those precise prices at which that bounty, 
which was given in order to force it, is withdrawn,® The bounty 
ought certainly either to have been withdrawn at a much lower 
price, or exportation ought to have been allowed at a much higher. 

It is as good a kw therefore, this law seems to be inferior to 

as can be expected the ancient system. Wirib all its imperfections, how- 
at present. perhaps say of it what was said of 

the laws of Solon, that, though not the best in itself, it is the best 
which the interests, prejudices, and temper of die times would 
admit of. It may perhaps in due time prepare the way for a better.® 

^ [Ed. I contains an additional sentence, ‘Some provision is thus made for the 
establishment of the carrying trade.* J 

* [This paragraph is not in cd i.] 

* [Ed. 1 reads (from the beginning of the paragraph) ‘But by the same law exports^ 
tion h prohibited as won as the price of wheat rises to forty-four shillings the quastect 
wd that of other grain in proportion. The price seems to be a good deal too low, and 
there SCOTS to be an impropriety besides in stopping exportation altogether at Ac very 

bounty which was given in order to force it is withdrawn.*] 

* [These two sentences are not in cd. i,] 



CHAPTER VI 


Of Treaties of Commerce 


Treaties of When a nation binds itself by treaty either to permit 

ZZ^JeZ to of certain goods from one foreign coun- 

ihe favoured, try which it prohibits from all others, or to exempt 

the goods of one country from duties to which it subjects those of 
all others, the country, or at least the merchants and manufacturers 
of the country, whose commerce is so favoured, must necessarily 
derive great advantage from the treaty. Those merchants and manu- 
facturers enjoy a sort of monopoly in the country which is so indul- 
gent to them. That country becomes a market both more extensive 
and more advantageous for their goods; more extensive, because 
the goods of other nations being either excluded or subjected to 
heavier duties, it takes off a greater quantity of theirs: more advan- 
tageous, because the merchants of the favoured country, enjoying 
a sort of monopoly there, will often sell their goods for a better 
price dian if exposed to the free competition of all other nations. 
but disadvantageous ^“ch treaties, however, though they may be advan- 
to the favouring tageous to the merchants and manufacturen of the 

country. favoured, arc necessarily disadvantageous to those 


of the favouring country. A monopoly is thus granted against them 
to a foreign nation; and they mtist frequently buy the foreign goods 
they have occasion for, dearer than if the free competition of odier 
nations was admitted. That part of its own produce with which 
such a nation purchases foreign goods, must consequently be sold 
cheaper, because when two thit^ are exchanged for one another, 
the (heapness of the one is a necessary consequence, or rather is the 
same thing with the dearness of the other. «he exchangeable value 
of its annual produce, dicrefore, is likely to be diminished by every 


such treaty. This diminution, however, can scarce amoupt to apy 

positive loss, but <Mily to a lessening of the gpin which it 

othawisc mdke. Thot^h it sclb its goods (heaper Aan it <nj»rw*sc 

m^t do, it wU not probably sell them for less than they cost; nor, 

* 
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as in the case of bounties, for a price which will not replace the 
capital employed in bringing them to market, together with the 
ordinary profits of stock. The trade could not go on long if it did. 
Even the favouring country, therefore, may still gain by the trade, 
though less than if there was a free competition. 

Treaties have been Some treaties of commerce, however, have been 
concluded witit^e supposed advantageous upon principles very difl 
^^favemabk'"'’'^ fercnt from these; and a commcrcii country hai 
balance of trade, sometimes granted a monopoly of this kind\ 
against itself to certain goods of a foreign nation, because it expected \ 
that in the whole commerce between them, it would annually sell \ 
more than it would buy, and that a balance in gold and silver would 
be annually returned to it. It is upon this principle that the treaty of 
commerce between England and Portugal, concluded in 1703, by 
Mr. Methuen, has been so much commended.^ The following is a 
e.g. the Methuen Hteral translation® of that treaty, which consists 
of three articles only. 


ART. I 

His sacred royal majesty of Portugal promises, both in his own 
name, and that of his successors, to admit, for ever hereafter, into 
Portugal, the woollen cloths, and the rest of the woollen manufac- 
tures of the British, as was accustomed, till they were prohibited by 
the law; nevertheless upon this condition: 


ART. 11 


iTiat is to say, that her sacred royal majesty of Great Britain shall, 
in her own name, and that of her successors, be obliged, fJJr ever 
hereafter, to admit the wines of the growth ofT?ortugal into Britain: 
so that at no time, whether there shall be peace or war between the 
kingdoms of Britain and France, any thing more shall be demanded 
for these wines by the name of custom or duty, or by whatsoevar 
o&ttt ot \nAwecAy, whetber friey sbaU be impMted 
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into Great Britain in pipes or hogsheads, or other casks, than what 
shall be demanded for the like quantity or measure of French wine, 
deducting or abating a third part of the custom or duty. But if at 
any time this deduction or abatement of customs, which is to be 
made as aforesaid, shall in any manner be attempted and prejudiced, 
it shall be just and lawful for his sacred royal majesty of Portugal, 
again to prohibit the woollen cloths, and the rest of the British 
woollen manufactures. 


ART. Ill 

The most excellent lords the plenipotentiaries promise and take upon 
themselves that their above-named masters shall ratify this treaty; 
and within the space of two months the ratifications shall be 
exchanged. 


which is epidently By this treaty the crown of Portugal becomes 
W boimd to admit the English woollens upon the 
disadvantageous Same footing as before the prohibition; that is, not 
to Great Britain. j-^ise the duties which had been paid before that 
time. But it does not become bound to admit them upon any better 
terms than those of any other nation, of France or Holland for 
example. The crown of Great Britain, on the contrary, becomes 
boimd to admit the wines of Portugal, upon paying only two- 
thirds of the duty, which is paid for those of France, the wines most 
likely to come into competition with them. So far this treaty, there- 
fore, is evidently advantageous to Portugal, and disadvantageous 
to Great Britain. 

Pamga! sends much It has been celebrated, however, as a masterpiece of 
gold to England; die commercial policy of England. Portugal re- 
ceives annually from the Brazils a greater quantity of gold than 
can be employed in its domestic commerce, whether in the shape 
of coin or of plate. The surplus is too valuable to be allowed to lie 
idle and locked up in. coffers, and as it can find no advantageous 

market at home, it must, notwithstanding any prohibifron, be sent 
abroad, and exchat^ed for something for which there is a more 
advanta^x>u$ market at home. A large ^are of it comes a nnu a l l y 
to Englaini fo ^«bcr for English goods, or for Aosc of 

that reedve fock remim through Englaml^ 1^^ 

jpacket-boat ficom^lAdaoti 
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brings, one week with anodier, more than fifty thousand pounds in 
gold to England.! The sxnn had probably been exaggerated. It 
would amount to more than two millions six hundred thousand 
pounds a year, which is more than the Brazils are supposed to 
afford.* I 

at one time nearly Our merchants were some years ago out of humour ! 

the whole of this the crown of Portugal. Some privileges which \ 

^ma^ntofot^ had been granted them, not by treaty, but by the \ 
European nations, g-ge grace of that crown, at the solicitation, indeed, \ 
it is probable, and in return for much greater favours, defence and 
protection, from the crown of Great Britain, had been either in- 
fringed or revoked. The people, therefore, usually most interested 
in celebrating the Portugd trade, were then rather disposed to rep- 
resent it as less advantageous than it had commonly been imagined. 
The far greater part, almost the whole, they pretended, of this annual 
importation of gold, was not on account of Great Britain, but of 
other European nations; the fruits and wines of Portugal annually 
imported into Great Britain nearly compensating the value of the 
British goods sent thither. 

but even if it were supposc, however, that the whole was on 

account of Great Britain, and that it amounted to 
a still greater sum than Mr. Barctti seems to imagine: 
this trade would not, upon that account, be more 
advantageous than any other in which, for the 
same value sent out, we received an equal value of consumable 
goods in return. 

Most of the gold It is but a very small part of this importation 

’X^i^Tnand which, it can be supposed, is employed as an 

exdumged for goods, annual addition either to the plate or to the coin 
kingdom. The rest must all be sent a&oad 
Srea with home and exchanged for consumable goods of some 
^ other. But if those consumable goods were 

PoftHga. purchased directly with the produce of English 

industry, it would be more for the advantage of England, than first 
to purchase with that produce the gold of Portugal, and afterwards 

^ Journey from London to Genoa, through Engktidf Portugal^ Spttin and 

France, lid cd., 1770, voL i., pp. 95, 96, but the amount stated it not so Eurge as in dte 
text above: it is ‘often^ from ‘thirty to fifty and even sixty thousand poun(E/ and not 
one wcefe with another* but ‘almost every week*. The gold all caro in tfae pas^ 
bMt bc^ It, as a war vessel, was exempt from scardi.— Raynal, HUkdrepMi^ 
pmque, Amstexam cd. 1773, tom. iiL, pp. 413, 414.] 

* vd. L, pp. 232, 233.] 


not so, the trade 
would not be more 
valuable than 
another of equal 
magnitude. 
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to purchase with that gold those consumable goods. A dircaforcign 
trade of consumption is always more advantageous than a round- 
about one;^ and to bring the same value of foreign goods to the 
home market, requires a much smaller capital in the one way* than 
in the other. If a smaller share of its industry, therefore, had been 
employed in producing goods fit for the Portugal market, and a 
greater in producing those fit for the other markets, where those 
consumable goods for which there is a demand in Great Britain are 
to be had, it would have been more for the advantage of England; 
To procure both the gold, which it wants for its own use, and the 
consumable goods, would, in this way, employ a much smaller 
capital than at present. There would be a spare capital, therefore, 
to be employed for other purposes, in exciting an additional 
quantity of industry, and in raising a greater annual produce. 

Britain would find Though Britain were entirely excluded firom the 
little Mffictilty in Portugal trade, it could find very litde difficulty 
^flxcluMfrom^ in procuring all the annual supplies of gold which 
trade with Portugal, ji; wants, either for the purposes of plate, or of coin, 
or of forrign trade. Gold, like every other commodity, is always 
somewhere or another to be got for its value by those who have 
that value to give for it. The annual surplus of gold in Portugal, 
besides, would still be sent abroad, and though not carried away by 
Great Britain, would be carried away by some other nation, which 
would be glad to sell it again for its price, in the same manner as 
Great Britain docs at present. In buying gold of Portugal, indeed, 
we buy it at the first hand; whereas, in buying it of any officr nation, 
except Spain, we should buy it at the second, and might pay some- 
what dearer. This difference, however, would surely be too insigni- 
ficant to deserve the public attention. 

It is stUd that all our Almost all our gold, it is said, comes firom Portugal. 
SSrAtt With other natiom the balance of trade is cither 
Mm lorn pom against us, or not much in our favour. But we 
should remembex, that the more gold we import 
commies. from onc country, the less we must necessarily 

import from all others. The effixtual demand for gjold, like that 
every other commodity, is in every country limimd to a certain 
quantity. If nine-tenths of this quantity arc imported from one 
countryr there remains a tenth only to be imported from afi offiers* 

» (Above, vd. L, p. agi.} 

* [Ed. X docs not conttun 


W,N. IX — C 
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The more gold besides that is annually imported from some par- 
ticular countries, over and above what is requisite for plate and for 
coin, the more must necessarily be exported to some others; and the 
more that most insignificant object of modem policy, the balance 
of trade, appears to be in our favour with some particular countries, . 
the more it must necessarily appear to be against us with many] 
others. 

ifOte attempt of upon this silly notion, however, that England 

France and Spain to could not subsist without the Portugal trade, that, 
shipsfi^%ortn- towards the end of the late war,^ France and Spain, 
guese ports had without pretending cither offence or provocation, 
wZXvfbem required the king of Portugal to exclude all British 
an advantage to ships from his ports, and for the security of this 
England, exclusion, to rcccivc into them French or Spanish 

garrisons. Had the king of Portugal submitted to those ignominious 
terms which his brother-in-law the king of Spain proposed to him, 
Britain would have been freed from a much greater inconvenience' 
than the loss of the Portugal trade, the burden of supporting a very 
weak ally, so unprovided of every thing for his own defence, that 
the whole power of England, had it been directed to that single 
purpose, could scarce perhaps have defended him for another cam- 
paign. The loss of the Portugal trade would, no doubt, have occa- 
sioned a considerable embarrassment to the merchants at that time 
engaged in it, who might not, perhaps, have found out, for a year 
or two, any other equally advantageous method of employing 
their capitals; and in this would probably have consisted all the 
inconvcniency which England could have suffered from this notable 
piece of commercial policy. 

annual importation of gold and si^ycr is 
sihZis f^ fi^gn ^^^ither for the purpose of platcnor of coin, but of 
foreign trade. A round-about foreign trade of con- 
sumption can be carried on more advantageoi^y by means of these 
metals than of almost any other goods. As they are the universal 
instruments of commerce, they arc more readily received in return 
for all commodities than any other goods; and on account of their 
smaB bulk and great value, it costs less to transport them backward 
and forward from one place to another than almost any other sort 
of mec Aan dizc, and they lose less of their value by b ei ng so tran^ 
ported. Of all the commodities, therefore, which arc bought in one 
« ^ [In 176a,] 
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foreign country, for no other purpose but to be sold or exchanged 
again for some ocher goods in another, there ate ncme so convenient 
as gold and silver. In facilitating all die different round-about foxagn 
trades of consumpdon which are carried on in Great Britain, con* 
sists the principal advantage of the Portugal trade; and though it is 
not a capital advantage, it is, no doubt, a considerable one. 

Very little is ^^^1 addition which, it can reasonably 

required for plate be supposed, is made cither to the plate or to the 
and com, kingdom, could require but a very small 

annual importation of gold and silver, seems evident enough; and 
though we had no direct trade with Portugal, this small quantity 
could always, somewhere or another, be very easily got. 

New gold plate is Though the goldsmiths trade be very considerable 
mosdy made from in Great Britain, the far greater part of the new 
plate which they annually sell, is made from other 
old plate melted down; so that the addition annually made to the 
whole plate of the kingdom cannot be very great, and could require 
but a very small annual importation. 

New coin is mostly It is the Same case with the coin. Nobody imagines, 
'^{sTpri^cn I believe, that even the greater part of the annual 
mtlHt^goed coin, coinage, amountii^, for ten years together, befiMre 
the late refomution of the gold coin,^ to upwards of eight hundred 
thousand pounds a year in gold,® was an annual addition to the 
money before current in the kingdom. In a country where the 
expence of die coinage is defrayed by the government, the value of 
the coin, even when it contains its full standard weight of gold and 
silver, can never be much greater than that of an equal quantity of 
those metals uncoined; because it requires only the trouble of going 
to the mint, and the delay perhaps of a few weeks, to procure for 
any quantity of uncoined gold and silver an equal quantity of those 
metals in coin. But, in every country, the greater part of the cur- 
rait coin is almost always more or less worn, or otherwise d^en- 
erated from its standard. In Great Britam it was, before die late 
reformation, a good deal so, the gold beii^ more than two pet ^t. 
and the silver more than eight per cent, below its standud we^^ 
But if forty-four guineas and a half conttuning thdr frill standard 
weight, a pound we^it of gold, cotdd purtdiase very litde mote 
than a pound weight of uncoined gold, frirty-four guineaStand 
a half wanting a pact of their weight could not purchase a pound 
*tSee«fove, vei.i..p. 4 «.l * [AJxws, voL I, ^ jat, awte.3 
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wc^ht, and something was to be added in order to make up the 
deficiency. The current price of gold bullion at market, therrfore, 
instead of being the same with the mint price, or 46 1. 14 s. 6 d, was 
then about 47 1. 14 s. and sometimes about forty-eight pounds. 
When the greater part of the coin, however, was in this degenerate i 
condition, forty-four guineas and a half, fresh from the mint, | 
would purchase no more goods in the market than any other 
ordinary guineas, because when they came into the coffers of the 
merchant, being confounded with other money, they could not 
afterwards be distinguished without more trouble than the difference 
was worth. Like other guineas they were worth no more than 
46 1 . 14 s. 6 d. If thrown into the melting pot, however, they pro- 
duced, without any sensible loss, a pound weight of standard gold, 
which could be sold at any time for between 47 1. 14 s. and 48 1. 
either in gold or silver, as fit for all the purposes of coin as that 
which had been melted down. There was an evident profit, there- 
fore, in melting down new coined money, and it was done so 
instantaneously, that no precaution of government could prevent it. 
The operations of the mint were, upon this account, somewhat like 
the web of Penelope; the work that was done in the day was undone 
in the night. The mint was employed, not so much in making daily 
additions to the coin, as in replacing the very befst part of it which 
was daily melted down. 

A seignorage Were the private people, who carry their gold and 

^^^^above^thatff mint, to pay themselves for the coin- 
buUion of equal ^ age, it would add to the value of those metals in 
the same manner as the fashion docs to that of plate. 
Coined gold and silver would be more valuable than uncoined. The 
seignorage, if it was not exorbitant, would add to the bullio^^ the 
whole value of the duty; because, the government having every 
where the exclusive privilege of coining, no coin can come to 
market cheaper than they think proper to afford it. If the duty was 
exorbitant indeed, that is, if it was very much above the real value 
of the labour and cxpence requisite for coinage, false coiners, both 
at home and abroad, might be encouraged, by the great difference 
between the value of bullion and that of coin, to pour in so great a 
quantity of counterfeit money as might reduce the value of the 
government money. In France, however, though Ac seignotj^lpe ss 
ei^jh^ per cent, no sensible inconvaiicncy of t^ kind is found to 
arise fiom it Ihe dangers to which a false is every whesre 
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exposed, if he lives in the country of which he counto&its the coin, 
and to which his agents or correspondents are exposed if he lives 
in a foreign country, are by fiir too great to be incurred for the sake 
of a profit of six or seven per cexit. 

as in France. The scignorage in France raises the value of the 
coin higher than in proportion to the quantity of pure gold which 
it contains. Thus by the edict of January 1726, thc^ mint price of 
fine gold of twenty-four carats was fixed at seven hundred and forty 
livres nine sous and one denier one-eleventh, the mark of eight 
Paris ounces. The gold coin of France, making an allowance for the 
remedy of the mint, contains twenty-one carats and three-fourths 
of fine gold, and two carats one-fourth of alloy. The mark of 
standard gold, therefore, is worth no more than about six hundred 
and seventy-one livres ten deniers. But in France this mark of 
standard gold is coined into thirty Louis d’ors of twenty-four Uvres 
each, or into seven hundred and twenty livres. The coinage, there- 
fore, increases the value of a mark of standard gold bulHon, by the 
difference between six hundred and seventy-one livres ten deniers, 
and seven hundred and twenty livres; or by forty-eight Hvres nine- 
teen sous and two deniers. 

It diminishes ar A scignoragc wiU, in many cases, take away alto- 
gether, and will, in all cases, diminish the profit of 
£oin. melting down the new coin. This profit always 

arises from the difference between the quantity of btillion which 
the common currency ought to contain, and that which it actually 
does contain. If this difference is less than the seignorage, there will 
be loss instead of profit. If it is equal to the seignorage, there will 
neither be profit nor loss. If it is greater than the scignoragc, there 
will indeed be some profit, but less than if there was no seignorage. 
If, before the late reformation of the gold coin, for example, there 
had been a seignorage of five per cent, upon the coinage, there would 

' See Dictiooaire de$ Monnoies, tom. ii. article Seigneurage, p. ^ Abat dc 
Bazinghen, Conseilier-Cominissaiie cn la Cour dcs Monnoie si Paris. [Ed. i reads 
erroneously %>tn. i’Thebook is Trtdtd 4 es Monnoies ft ^ hjurisdic^on de k Cour ^ 
Monnoies en forme de dUtionnaire^ par M, Ahot dc Bazinghen, ConjSCiUer<<;^oinxni 8 $aire 
en la Cour ^ Monnoies de Paris, 1764, and the page is not 489. hut 589* Gamier, in 
his edition of the Wealth of Nations, vol v., p. 234* tibc book Vest gute qu’une 
compiiahkm loin et sans disoemcment,* and explains that the mint pcice 

mentioned above rciuaisied in force a very j^ort time. Ithavu^ hdled to bring biudon 
to the mint, much higher prices were successively ofited, and vvhen die Weal^ of 
Na^onsum puhhibed the seignorage cwdy amount^ to about 3 pet cent On tl^ silver 
ct^itumsttwaiahotttapcr cent, in place of died per cent, suted by Bazinghen, 
P* S 90 .] ♦ 
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have been a loss of three per cent, upon the melting down of the gold 
coin. If the seignorage had been two per cent, there would have been 
neither profit nor loss. If the seignorage had been one per cent, there 
would have been a profit, but of one per cent, only instead of two 
per cent. Wherever money is received by talc, therefore, and not bv 
weight, a seignorage is the most effectual preventative of the mcltinb 
down of the coin, and, for the same reason, of its exportation. It it 
the best and heaviest pieces that are commonly cither melted dowrt 
or exported; because it is upon such that the largest profits are made.\ 
The abolition of The law for the encouragement of the coinage, by \ 
seignorage in^gr rendering it duty-frce, was first enacted, during the 
dueto%fharSe^of reign of Charles IL^ for a limited time; and after- 
England, wards continued, by different prolongations, tiU 

1769, when it was rendered perpetual.* The bank of England, in 
order to replenish their coffers with money, are frequently obliged 
to carry bullion to the mint; and it was more for their interest, they 
probably imagined, that the coinage should be at the expcnce of the 
government, than at their own. It was, probably, out of complais- 
ance to this great company that the government agreed to render 
this law perpetual. Should the custom of weighing gold, however, 
come to be disused, as it is very likely to be on account of its incon- 
venicncy; should the gold coin of England come to be received by 
talc, as it was before the late rccoinagc, this great company may 
perhaps, find that they have upon this, as upon some other occasions, 
mistaken their own interest not a little. 

but the bank would Before the late recoinage, when the gold currency 
^ve lost nothing England was two per cent, below its standard 
whether it equalled weight, a$ there wu tio seignoragc, It was two per 
the depreaaHon, bclow the Value of that quantity of stuiclard 

gold bullion which it ought to have contained. When this great 
company, therefore, bought gold bullion in order to have it coined, 
they were obliged to pay for it two per cent, more than it was worth 
after the coinage. But if there had been a seignorage of two par cent, 
upon the coim^e, thf common gold currency, though two per 


* {'Mact fOT enroutaging of coinage,’ iS Car. [I., c. $. The preaioble layi, 'Wfaeceas 
It II oovioisi that the plcaaty of curroot coins of gold and silver of khigdoiss Is of 
grp^dvanta^ to tra^ and conunerce; for theinaease wher^C your Majeity htyour 
pmedy wisdom and care hath been graciously pleased to tnair out of your tevenuc 
hm die char« of the coinage of silver money'.} 

a [Origia^y enacted for five yean, k wai renewed by aj Car. It, c. 8, fiw leWB 

y^^i^ved bn sevw years by i Jac. H., c. 7, and contiaiied by vatioaa Acts «a<k 
petpetiflIby9Gco.in.,c.as.] ' 
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cent, below its standard weight, would notwithstanding have been 
equal in value to the quantity of standard gold which it ought to 
have contained; the value of the fashion compensating in this case 
the diminution of the weight. They would indeed have had the 
seignorage to pay, which being two per cent, their loss upon the 
whole transaction would have been two per cent, exactly the same, 
but no greater than it actually was. 

exceeded it. If the scignorage had been five per cent, and the 

gold currency only two per cent, below its standard weight, the 
bank would in this case have gained three per cent, upon the price 
of the bullion; but as they would have had a seignorage of five per 
cent, to pay upon the coinage, their loss upon the whole transaction 
would, in the same manner, have been exactly two per cent. 
or fell short of it. If the scignorage had been only one per cent, and 

the gold currency two per cent, below its standard weight, the bank 
would in this case have lost only one per cent, upon the price of the 
bullion; but as they would likewise have had a seignorage of one 
per cent, to pay, their loss upon the whole transaction would have 
been exactly two per cent, in the same manner as in all other 


cases. 

Nor would it lose there was a reasonable seignorage, while at the 
if there were no same time the coin contained its full standard 
depreaatton. Weight, as it has done very nearly since the kte 

rc-coinage, whatever the bank might lose by the seignorage, dicy 
would gain upon the price of the bullion; and whatever they might 
gain upon the price of the bullion, they would lose by the seig- 
norage. They would neither lose nor gam, therefore, upon the 
whok transaction, and they would in this, as in all the forgoing 
cases, be exactly in the same situation as if there was no seignorage. 

A seignorage is When the tax upon a commodity is so moderate 
paid by HO one, 35 to encourage smuggling, the merchant who 
deals in it, dbough he advances, docs not properly pay the tax, as he 
gets it bath in the |»ia^ of the commodity. The tax is finally paid by 
the last purchaser or consumer. But money k a commodity with re- 
gard to which every man is a merchant. Nobody buys it but in order 
to sell it again; with regard to it there is in ordinary cases no 
last purchaser or consumer. When he tax upon coins^, therefore, 
is so moderate as not to encourage fiJsc coining* hough every body 
advances the ta?c, nobody finally pays it; because every body gets it 
back in he advanced v^e of he coin. % 
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md could not have ^ moderate seignorage, therefore, would not in 
augmented the any case augment the expence of the bank, or of 
expense of the bank. private persons wlio carry their bullion 

to the mint in order to be coined, and the want of a moderate 
seignorage does not in any case diminish it. Whether there is or k 
not a seignorage, if the currency contains its full standard weignt, 
the coinage costs nothing to any body, and if it is short of thit 
weight, the coinage must always cost the difference between the 
quantity of bullion which ought to be contained in it, and that which 
actually is contained in it. 

The government The government, therefore, when it defrays the 
expence of coinage, not only incurs some small 
of seignorage. expcncc, blit loses some small revenue which it 
might get by a proper duty; and neither the bank nor any other 
private persons are in the smallest degree benefited by this useless 
piece of public generosity. 

Supposing the coin The directors of the bank, however, would prob- 
tZliT^^eciated. unwilling to agree to the imposition of a 

a seignorage would seignorage upon the authority of a speculation 
which promises them no gain, but only pretends 
loss. to insure them from any loss. In the present state 

of the gold coin, and as long as it continues to be received by weight, 
they certainly would gain nothing by such a change. But if the 
custom of weighit^ the gold coin should ever go into disuse, as it 
is very likely to do, and if the gold coin should ever fall into the same 
state of degradation in which it was before the late recoim^e, the 
gain, or more properly the savings of the bank, in consequence of 
the imposition of a seignorage, would probably be very consider- 
able. The bank of England is the only company which sefds any 
connderable quantity of bullion to the mint, -and the burden of the 
annual coinage falls entirely, or almost endrely, upon it. If this 
a nnual coinage had nodiing to do but to repair die unavoidable 
losses and necessary wear and tear^ of the coin, it could seldom 
eieceed fifty thousand or at most a himdred thousand pounds. But 
when the coin is degraded below its standard weight, the annual 
coinage must, besides this, fill up the large vacuities wMdi exporta- 
timi and the meltiiig pot are continually making in the current coin. 
It was tqxMi this account that during the ten mr twdve years intr 
mediately precedit^ the late reform^im of the gold coin, the 
• ^ [Ed. X readi *tear and weat\] 
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annual coinage amounted at an average to more than eight hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds.^ But if there had been a seignori^e of 
four or five per cent, upon the gold coin, it would probably, even in 
the state in which things then were, have put an effectual stop to 
the business both of exportation and of the melting pot. The bank, 
instead of losing every year about two and a half per cent, upon the 
bullion which was to be coined into more than eight hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds, or incurring an annual loss of more than 
twenty-one thousand two hundred and fifty poxmds, would not 
probably have incurred the tenth part of that loss. 

The saving to the revenue allotted by parliament for defraying 

government may be the cxpencc of the coinage is but fourteen thousand 
'triflingf^uLt of pouJids a year,® and the real expence which it costs 
the bMk is worth the government, or the fees of the officers of the 
consideration. mint, do not upon ordinary occasions, I am assured, 
exceed the half of that sum. The saving of so very small a sum, or 
even the gaining of another which could not well be much larger, 
are objects too inconsiderable, it may be thought, to deserve the 
serious attention of government. But the saving of eighteen or 
twenty thousand pounds a year in case of an event which is not 
improbable, which has ftequendy happened before, and which is 
very likely to happen again, is surely an object which well deserves 
the serious attention even of so great a company as the bank of 
England. 

Some of the foregoing reasonings and observations might per- 
haps have been more properly placed in those chapters of the first 
book which treat of the origin and use of money, and of the diffin:- 
ence between the real and the nominal price of commodities. But 
as the law for the encouragement of coinage derives its origin ftom 
those vu^ar prejudices which have been introduced by the mercan- 
tile system; I judged it more proper to reserve them for this diapter. 
Nothing could be more agreeable to the spirit of that system than 
a sort of bounty upon the production of money, the very thing 
whieh, it supposes, constitutes the wealth of every nation. It is tme 
of its many admirable expedients for enriching die country. 
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PART FIRST 


Of the Motives for establishing new Colonies 

The interest which occasioned the first settlement of the different 
European colonies in America and the West Indies, was not alto- 
gether so plain and distinct as that which directed the establishment 
of those of ancient Greece and Rome. 

Greek colonies All the different states of ancient Greece possessed, 

^ ''“y territory, and when 
too great at home, the people in any one of them multiplied beyond 

what that territory could easily maintain, a part of them were sent 
in quest of a new habitation in some remote and distant part of the 
world; the warlike neighbours who surrounded them on aU sides, 
renderit^ it difficult for any of them to enlarge very much its 
territory at home. The colonies of the Dorians resorted chiefly to 
Italy and Sicily, which, in the times precedii^ the foundation of 
Rome, were inhabited by barbarous and undtdlized nations; those 
of the lonians and Eolians, the two other great tribes of the Greeks, 
to Asia Minor and the islands of die Egean Sea, of which the in- 
habitants seem at that time to have been pretty much in the s^e 
state as those of Sicily and Italy. The mot^ dty, though she con- 
sidered the colony as a child, at all times endded to great favour and 
assistance, and owing in return much gratitude and respect, yet con- 
Tke mother dty ddered it as an emancipated child, over whom ^ 
pretend^ to claim no dirca authemty or jurisdic- 
tion. The colony setded its own form of govern- 
ment, enacted its own laws, elected its own magistrates, a«d 
peace or war widi its neighbours as an independent state, which 
had no occasion to wait for the approbation or consent of the mother 
c^. Nothing can be more plain and distinct than die interest which 
diteacdjcvcry such establishment. 
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Roman colonies Rome, like most of the other andmt republics, was 
originally founded upon an Agrarian law, which 
for imUs and fo divided the public territory in a certain proportion 
Tnfonqu^^eT^^^ among the different citizens who composed the 
territories; State. The course of human affairs, by marriage, by 

succession, and by alienation, necessarily deranged this original divi- 
sion, and frequendy threw the lands, which had been allotted for 
the maintenance of many different families into the possession of a 
single person. To remedy this disorder, for such it was supposed to 
be, a law was made, restricting the quantity of land which any 
citizen could possess to five hundred jugera, about three hundred 
and fifty English acres. This law, however, though we read of its 
having been executed upon one or two occasions, was cither 
neglected or evaded, and the inequahty of fortunes went on con- 
tinually increasing. The greater part of the citizens had no land, 
and without it the manners and customs of those times rendered it 
difficult for a freeman to maintain his independency. In the present 
times, though a poor man has no land of his own, if he has a litdc 
stock, he may either farm the lands of another, or he may carry on 
some little retail trade; and if he has no stock, he may find employ- 
ment either as a country labourer, or as an artificer. But, among the 
ancient Romans, the lands of the rich were all cultivated by slaves, 
who wrought under an overseer, who was likevrise a slave; so that 
a poor freeman had little chance of being employed cither as a 
farmer or as a labourer. All trades and manufactures too, even the 
retail trade, were carried on by the slaves of the rich for the benefit 
of their masters, whose wealth, authority, and protection made it 
difficult for a poor freeman to maintain the competition against 
them. The citizens, therefore, who had no land, had scarce any other 
means of subsistence but the bounties of the candidates at the annual 
elections. The tribunes, when they had a mind to animate the people 
agaimt the rich and the great, put them in mind of the anrient 
division of lands, and represented that law which restricted this sort 
of private property as the fundamental Ijtw of the republic The 
people became clamorous to get land, and the rich and the great, 
we may beUeve, were perfectly determined not to give them any 
part of theirs. To satisfy them in some measure, therrfore, they 
frequently proposed to send out a new colony. But conqti^r^ 
Komt was,.cvcn upon such occations, under no necesrity of turii^ 
out her citizens to seek their fortune, if one may say so, throu^ the 
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wide world, without knowing where they were to settle. She as- 
signed them lands generally in the conquered provinces of Italy, 
where, beii^ within the dominions of the republic, they could 
never form any independent state; but were at best but a sort of 
corporation, which, though it had the power of enacting bye-laws 
they were government, was at all times subject to 

entirely subject the correction, jurisdiction, and legislative autiiority 

to the mother aty. mother city. The sendii^ out a colony of 

this kind, not only gave some satisfaction to the people, but often 
established a sort of garrison too in a newly conquered province, of 
which the obedience might otherwise have been doubttiil. A Roman 
colony, therefore, whether we consider the nature of the establish- 
ment itself, or the motives for making it, was altogether different 
from a Greek one. The words accordingly, which in the original 
languages denote those different establishments, have very different 
meanings. The Latin word (Colonia) signifies simply a plantation. 
The Greek word (cutoiKta), on the contrary, signifies a separa- 
tion of dwelling, a departure from home, a going out of the house. 
But, though the Roman colonies were in many respects different 
from the Greek ones, the interest which prompted to establish them 
was equally plain and distinct. Both institutions derived their origin 
either from irresistible necessity, or from clear and evident utility. 
Theutitttyofthe establishment of the European colonies in 

American colonies America and the West Indies arose from no neces- 
ts not so evident. though the Utility which has resulted 

from tiiem has been very great, it is not altogether so dear and 
evident. It was not understood at their first establishment, and was 
not the motive either of that establishment or of the discoveries 
which gave occasion to it; and the nature, extent, and limits of that 
utility are not, perhaps, well understood at this day. 

The Venetians had Venetians, during die fourteenth and fifteenth 
a profiuAie trade ccntutics. Carried on a very advantageous commcrcc 
m East India goods, gpiccries, and other East India goods, which they 
distributed among the ^ther nations of Europe. They purchased 
them chiefly^ in Egypt, at that time under Ae dommion of the 
Munmdulte, die enemies of the Turks, of whom the Venetians 
were the enemies; and this union of interest, assisted by the money 
of Venice, fiirmed such a connection as gave the Venetians almost 
« «^opoly of the trade. 

* [‘Chiefly’ ii not in ed. x.] 
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which was envied by The great profits of the Venetians tempted the 
MAm^sc^r Portuguese. They had been endea- 

the Cape of vouring, during the course of the fifteenth century^ 

Good Hope passage, jjy ^ countries firom 

which the Moors brought them ivory and gold dust across the 
Desart. They discovered the Madeiras, the Canaries, the Azores, the 
Cape de Verd islands, the coast of Guinea, that of Loango, Congo, 
Angola, and Bcnguela,^ and finally, the Cape of Good Hope* They 
had long wished to share in the profitable traffic of die Venetians, 
and this last discovery opened to them a probable prospect of doing 
so. In 1497, Vasco de Gama sailed from the port of Lisbon with a 
fleet of four ships, and, after a navigation of eleven months, arrived 
upon the coast of Indostan, and dius completed a course of dis- 
coveries which had been pursued with great steadiness, and with 
very htde interruption, for near a century together. 
while Columbus Some years before this, while the expectations of 
^h^the^East E^^ope were in suspense about the projects of the 
Indies by sailing Portuguese, of which the success appeared yet to 
westwards. doubtful, a Genoese pilot formed the yet more 

daring project of sailing to the East Indies by the West. The situation 
of those countries was at that time very imperfeedy knovm in 
Europe. The few European travellers who had been there had mag- 
nified the distance; perhaps through simplicity and ignorance, what 
was really very great, appearing almost infinite to those who could 
not measure it; or, perhaps, in order to increase somewhat more die 
marvellous of their own adventures in visiting regions so immensely 
remote from Europe, The longer the way was by the East, Col- 
umbus very jusdy concluded, the shorter it would be by the West 
He proposed, therefore, to take that way, as both the shortest and 
die surest, and he had the good fortune to convince Isabella of 
Castile of the probability of his project. He sailed from the port of 
Palos in August 1492, near five years before the expedidon of 
V^^co de Gama set out from Portugal, and, after a voyage of 
between two and three months, discovered first some of the small 
Bahama or Lucayan islands, and afi:erwaras the great island of St 
Domingo. 

CalmbusM which Cdumbus disedveKd. 

Ai ewntries he either in this or in any of his subsequent voyages, 
Indies, resemblance to those which he had 

» lEd, I fcadi ‘that of Congo, Angola and Loango".] ^ 
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in quest of. Instead of the wealth, cultivation and populousncss of 
China and Indostan, he found, in St. Domingo, and in all the other 
parts of the new world which he ever visited, nothing but a country 
quite covered with wood, uncultivated, and inhabited only by some 
tribes of naked and miserable savages. He was not very willing, 
however, to believe that they were not the same with some of the 
countries described by Marco Polo, the first European who had 
visited, or at least had left behind him any description of China or 
the East Indies; and a very sHght resemblance, such as that which he 
found between the name of Cibao, a mountain in St. Domingo, and 
that of Cipango, mentioned by Marco Polo, was frequently suffi- 
cient to niake him return to this favourite prepossession, though 
contrary to the clearest evidence.^ In his letters to Ferdinand and 
Isabella he called the countries which he had discovered, the Indies. 
He entertained no doubt but that they were the extremity of those 
which had been described by Marco Polo, and that they were not 
very distant from the Ganges, or from the countries which had been 
conquered by Alexander. Even when at last convinced that they 
were different, he still flattered himself that those rich countries 
were at no great distance, and in a subsequent voyage, accordingly, 
went in quest of them along the coast of Terra Firma, and towards 
the isthmus of Darien. 

Hence the names ^ consequence of this mistake of Columbus, the 

East and West name of the Indies has stuck to those unfortunate 

countries ever since; and when it was at last 
clearly discovered that the new were altogether different from the 
old Indies, the former were called the West, in contradistinction to 
the latter, which were called the East Indies. 

The countries importance to Columbus, however,dhat 

dfscouered were the countries which he had discovered, whatever 
they were, should be represented to the court of 
Spain as of very great consequence; and, in what constitutes the 
rcRl riches of every country, the animal and vegetable productions 
of the soU, there was at that time nothing which could well justify 
such a representation ol them. 

inmimts The Cori, somediing between a rat and a rabbit, 

atid supposed by Mr. Buffon* to be the same with the Aparca of 


^ {P. P. X* de Clutievoix, Histoire de VIsle BspagMle ou de 5 . Dmin^e , 1750, tom. i, 

P994 

* [MsHdre Ni^nlh tom. xv. (1750), pp. 160, 162.] 
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Brazil, was the largest viviparous qua<irupcd in St. Domingo. This 
species seems never to have been very numerous, and the dogs and 
cats of the Spaniards arc said to have long ago almost entirely 
extirpated it, as well as some other tribes of a still smaller size.^ These, 
however, together with a pretty large lizard, called the Ivana or 
Iguana,* constituted the principal part of the animal food which 
the land afforded. 

or vegetables. The vegetable food of the inhabitants, though from 

their want of industry not very abundant, was not altogether so 
scanty. It consisted in Indian com, yams, potatoes, bananes, &c. 
plants which were then altogether unknown in Europe, and which 
have never since been very much esteemed in it, or supposed to 
yield a sustenance equal to what is drawn from the common sorts 
of grain and pulse, which have been cultivated in this part of the 
world time out of mind. 


cotton being not cotton plant indeed afforded the material of a 

then considered of very important manufacture, and was at that time 
great consequence, Europeans imdoubtedly the most valuable of all 
the vegetable productions of those islands. But though in the end of 
the fifteenth century the muslins and other cotton goods of the East 
Indies were much esteemed in every part of Europe, the cotton 
manufacture itself was not cultivated in any part of it Even this 
production, therefore, could not at that time appear in the eyes of 
Europeans to be of very great consequence. 

So Columbus Finding nothing either in the animals or vegetables 
relied on the of the ncwly discovered countries, which could 
minerals. justify a vcry advantageous representation of them, 

Columbus turned his view towards their minerals; and in the rich- 


ness of the productions of this diird kingdom, he flattered himself, 
he had found a full compensation for the insignificancy of those 
of the other two. The little bits of gold with which the inhabitants 
ornamented their dress, and whidh, he was informed, they fre- 
quently found in the rivulets and torrents that fell from the moun- 
tains, were sufficient to satisfy him that those mountains abounded 
with the richest gold mines. St. Domingo, tflorefbre, was represented 
as a country abounding with gold, and, upon that account (accord^ 
in^ to the prejudices not only of the present rimes, but of those 
times), an inexhaustible source of real wealth to the crown and 


^ {Clsarlcvoix, Histoire de Vhk Espqgnole^ tom. i., pp. 35» 3^*1 
» [Ibid., p. a?.] 
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kingdom of Spain. When Columbus, upon his retum &om his first 
voyage, was introduced with a sort of triumphal honours to the 
sovereigns of Castile and Arragon, the principal productions of the 
countries which he had discovered were carried in solemn proces- 
sion before him. The only valuable part of them consisted in some 
htde fillets, bracelets, and other ornaments of gold, and in some bales 
of cotton. The rest were mere objects of vulgar wonder and 
curiosity; some reeds of an extraordinary size, some birds of a very 
beautiful plumage, and some stuffed skins of the huge alligator and 
manati; all of which were preceded by six or seven of the wretched 
natives, whose singular colour and appearance added greatly to the 
novelty of the shew. 

In consequence of the representations of Columbus, 
the council of Castile determined to take possession 
of countries of which the inhabitants were plainly 
incapable of defending themselves. The pious pur- 
pose of convertii^ them to Christianity sanctified 
the injustice of the project. But the hope of finding 
treasures of gold there, was the sole motive which 
prompted to undertake it; and to give this motive the greater 
weight, it was proposed by Columbus that the half of all the gold 
and silver that should be found there should belong to the crown. 
This proposal was approved of by die council. 

This unis an whole or the fin greater part of the 

hifossihk tax and gold, which die first adventurers imported into 
was soon reduced. £urope, was got by SO very easy a method as the 

plunderii^ of the defenceless natives, if was not perhaps very diffi- 
cult to pay even this heavy ux. But when die natives ware once 
fiurly stript of all that they had, which, in St. Domingo, and ki all 
the other countries discovered by Columbus, was done completely 
in six or eight yean, and when in order to find more it had become 
neossary to dig for it in die mines, there was no longer any pos- 
sitnlity of payii^ this tax. The rigorous exaction o£ it, accordbt^y, 
first occationed, it is said, the total abandoning of the mines of St. 
Dmningo, which have* never been wrought since. It was soon 
cedtKxsd duxefore to a third; then to a fifdi; afierwards to a tenth; 
and at last to a twentieth part of die gross produce of the gold mines. ^ 
The tax upon silver continued for a long time to be a fifih of die 
gross produce. It was reduced to a tenth only in the course o£ the 

. # ^ [Move, vol. i., p. 190.1 
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present century.^ But the first adventurers do not appear to have 
been much interested about silver. Nothing less precious than gold 
seemed worthy of their attention. 

The subsequent All the Other enterprises of the Spaniards in the 
^^e^llpm^ed world, subsequent to those of Columbus, 

by the same motive, seem to have been prompted by the same motive. 
It was the sacred thirst of gold that carried Oieda, Nicuessa, and 
Vasco Nugnes de Balboa, to the isthmus of Darien, that carried 
Cortez to Mexico, and Ahnagro aiid Pizzarro to Chili and Peru. 
When those adventurers arrived upon any unknown coast, their 
first enquiry was always if there was any gold to be found there; 
and according to the information which they received concerning 
this particular, they determined either to quit the country or to 
settle in it. 

A prudent law- Of all those expensive and uncertain projects, how- 

giv^ would not which bring bankruptcy upon the greater 

wish to encourage 1 

gold and silver part ot the people who engage m them, there is 

mining, none perhaps more perfectly ruinous than the 

search after new silver and gold mines. It is perhaps the most dis- 
advantageous lottery in the world, or the one in which the gain of 
those who draw the prizes bears the least proportion to the loss of 
those who draw the blanks: for though the prizes are few and the 
blanks many, the common price of a ticket is the whole fortune of 
a very rich man. Projects of minii^, instead of replacing die capital 
employed in them, together with the ordinary profits of stodc, 
commonly absorb both capital and profit. They are the projects, 
therefore, to which of all others a prudent law-giver, who desired 
to increase the capital of his nation, would least diuse to give any 
extraordinary encouragement, or to turn towards diem a greater 
share of that capital than what would go to them of its own accord. 
Such in reality is the absurd confidence which, almost all men have 
in their own good fortune, that wherever there is the least proba- 
bility of success, too great a share of it is apt to go to diem of its 
own accord. 

but peepU have though the judgment’of sober reason and cx- 

lAvptMeveJ in pericnce concerning such projects has always been 
onBietaio. extremely unfiivourable, that of human avidity 
has commonly beoa quite otherwise. The same passkm which] hio 


t ^ I (jofibc«of(lieietvroMntmces)i«»d(,nibetwtapoasam.M«a!l.ilweaa. 

tioiKf to be • <k rite grew# pcodace.’ Q>. above. voL i, p. tS,.} . 
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suggested to so many people the absurd idea of the philosopher’s 
stone, has suggested to others the equally absurd one of immense 
rich mines of gold and silver. They did not consider that the value 
of those metals has, in all ages and nations, arisen chiefly from their 
scarcity, and that their scarcity has arisen from the very small 
quantities of them which nature has any where deposited in one 
place, from the hard and intractable substances with which she has 
almost every where surrounded those small quantities, and conse- 
quently from the labour and expence which are every where neces- 
sary in order to penetrate to and get at them. They flattered them- 
selves that veins of those metals m^ht in many places be found as 
large and as abundant as those which are commonly foimd of lead, 
or copper, or tin, or iron. The dream of Sir Walter Raleigh con- 
cerning the golden city and country of Eldorado,^ may satisfy us, 
that even wise men are not always exempt from such strange 
delusions. More than a hundred years after the death of that great 
man, the Jesuit Gumila was still convinced of the reality of that 
wonderful country, and expressed with great warmth, and I dare 
to say, with great sincerity, how happy he should be to carry the 
light of the gospel to a people who could so well reward the pious 
labours of their missionary. ^ 

In this case expecta- In the countries first discovered by the Spaniards, 

Hons were to some jjq g-o\d or silver mines are at present known 
extent realised^ so ^ 

far as the Spaniards 
were concerned, 

arc said to have foimd there, had probably been very much mag- 
nified, as well as the fertility of the mines which were wrought 
immediately after the first discovery. What those adventurers were 
reported to have found, however, was sufficient to inflame ^hc 
avidity of all their countrymen. Every Spaniard who sailed to 

^ [*That mighty, rich and beautiful empire of Guiana, and . . . that great and golden 
city which the Spaniards call El Dorado.* — ^Ralegh*s Works, cd. Thomas Birch, 1751, 
WM. ii., p. 141.] 

* [P. Jos. GumsUa, Histoire naturelle civile et giographique de VOrdnoque, etc., traduite 
par M. Eidousj 1758, tom. ii., jpp. 46, 117, 131, 13a, 137, 138, but the sentiment is 
apparently attribute to the atfhor, who is de^b^ on the title pa« as *de la com* 
pagnkde J^sus, sup^ricur dcs missions dc TOr^ioque,* on the streni^ of a mistransla- 
tion of French or possibly the original Spani^ If *Dieu permit* were mistrans- 
laied *God permit,* the following passage from pp. 137, 138 would bear out the text: 
*Oa dierchast une valine ou un territoire dont les rodien et les piertes dtaient 4*or, et 
hi Indsenl pour Batter la cupidity des Espagnols, et les dloigner eu mAme temps dc 
teox, letsr pei^asent avec 1» couleurs les plus vives Tor dont ce pays abondast pour se 
di^yatrasser plutdt de ccs h6tesincommod«», et Dieu permit que les Eipagnolsajoutatsent 
frsi i ces ramiorts, pour qu*ils d^couvrissent un plus grand nombre de provinces, et 
^ la lum^e de TEvangile pht s*y r^pandre avec plus de factihd.*] 


which arc supposed to be worth the working. The 
quantities of those metals which the first adventurers 
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America expected to find an Eldorado. Fortune too did upon this 
what she has done upon very few other occasions. She realized in 
some measure the extravagant hopes of her votaries, and in the 
discovery and conquest of Mexico and Peru (of which the one 
happened about thirty, the other about forty years after the first txr 
pedition of Columbus), she presented them with something not very 
unlike that profusion of the precious metals which they sought for. 

A project of commerce to the East Indies, therefore, gave occa- 
sion to the first discovery of the West. A project of conquest gave 
occasion to aU the establishments of the Spaniards in those newly 
discovered countries. The motive which excited them to this 
conquest was a project of gold and silver mines; and a course of 
accidents, which no human wisdom could foresee, rendered this 
project much more successful than the undertakers had any 
reasonable grounds for expecting. 

but the other adventurers of all the other nations of 

nations were not Europe, who attempted to make settlements in 
so successful. America, were animated by the like chimerical 

views; but they were not equally successful. It was more than a 
hundred years after the first settlement of the Brazils, before any 
silver, gold, or diamond mines were discovered there. In the 
English, French, Dutch, and Danish colonies, none have ever yet 
been discovered; at least none that are at present supposed to be 
worth the working. The first English settlers in North America, 
however, offered a fifth of all the gold and silver which should be 
found there to the king, as a motive for granting them their patents. 
In the patents to Sir Walter Raleigh, to the London and Plymouth 
companies, to the council of Plymouth, dec. this fifth was accordingly 
reserved to the crown. To the expectation of finding gold and silver 
mines, those first settlers too joined that of discovering a north-west 
passage to the East Indies, They have hitherto been disappointed in 
both. 


PART SECOND 

Causes of the Prosperity of new Colonies 

The colony of a civilized nation which takes possession cither of a 
%aste country, or of one so thinly inhabited, that the natives easily 
give place to the new settlers, advances more rapidly to wealdi and 
greatness than any odicr human society. 
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Coletusts take m Thc colonists carry out widi them a knowledge of 
agriculture and of other useful arte, superior to 
what can grow up of its own accord in thc course 
of many centuries among savage and barbarous nations. They carry 
out with them too thc habit of subordination, some notion of thc 
regular government which takes place in their own country, of the 
system of laws which supports^ it, and of a regular administration 
of justice; and they naturally establish something of the same kind 
in the new settlement. But among savage and barbarous nations, 
thc natural progress of law and government is still slower than the 
natural progress of arts, after law and government have been so far 
land is plentiful established, as is necessary for their protection. 

and cheap. Every colonist gets more land than he can possibly 

cultivate. He has no rent, and scarce any taxes to pay. No landlord 
shares with him in its produce, and the share of the sovereign is 
commonly but a trifle. He has every motive to render as great as 
possible a produce, which is thus to be almost entirely his own. But 
his land is commonly so extensive, that with all his own industry, 
and with all the industry of other people whom he can get to 
employ, he can seldom make it produce the tenth part of what it is 
capable of producing. He is eager, therefore, to collect labourers 
from all quarters, and to reward them with the most liberal wages. 
wages are high, but those liberal wages, joined to thc plenty and 
cheapness of land, soon make those labourers leave him, in order to 
become landlords themselves, and to reward, with equal liberality, 
other labourers, who soon leave them for the same reason that they 
left their first master. The liberal reward of labour encourages 
marriage. Thc children, during thc tender years of infancy, are 
and children are properly taken catc of, and when fhey 

taken care of and are grown up, the valuc of their labour greatly 
are profitable, overpays their maintenance. When arrived at 

maturity, the high price of labour, and thc low price of land, enable 
them to establish themselves in thc same manner as their fathers did 
before diem. ^ 

Popttkdim and In Other countries, rent and profit cat up wages, 
and thc two superior orders of people oppress thc 
gpeatness, are inferior one. But in new colonies, die interest of 
the two superior orders obliges them to treat Ac 
inierior one wiA more generosity and humanity; at least, whoe 

• ‘ [Ed*. 1-4 read* ‘n^poct'.] 
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that inferior one is not in a state of slavery. Waste lands of the 
grotest natural fertility, are to be had for a trifle. The increase of 
revenue which the proprietor, who is always the undertaker, expects 
from their improvement constitutes his profit; which in these cir- 
cumstances is commonly very great. But this great profit cannot be 
made without employing the labour of other people in clearing 
and cultivating the land; and the disproportion between the great 
extent of the land and the small number of the people, which com- 
monly takes place in new colonies, makes it diifictilt for him to get 
this labour. He does not, therefore, dispute about wages, but is wil- 
ling to employ labour at any price. The high wages of labour 
encourage population. The cheapness and plenty of good land 
encourage improvement, and enable the proprietor to pay those 
high wages. In those wages consists almost the whole price of the 
land; and though they are high, considered as the wages of labour, 
they arc low, considered as the price of what is so very valuable. 
What encourages the progress of population and improvement, 
encourages that of real wealth and greamess. 

The progress of the progress of many of the ancient Greek colonies 

CreA eolotties was towards wealth and greamess, seems accordingly, 
very rapid. rapid. In the course of a century 

or two, several of them appear to have rivalled, and even to have 
surpassed their mother cities. Syracuse and Agrigentum in Sidly, 
Tarentum and Locri in Italy, Ephesus and Miletus in Lesser Asia, 
appear by all accounts to have been at least equal to any of the dries 
of ancient Greece. Though posterior in their establishment, yet all 
the arts of refinement, philosophy, poetry, and eloquence, seem to 
have been cultivated as early, and to have been improved as highly 
in them, as in any part of the mother coimtry. The schools of the 
two oldest Greek philosophers, those of Thales and Pythagoras, 
were established, it is remarkable, not in andent Greece, but the one 
in an Asiatic, the other in an Italian colony.^ All those colonies had 
i-iitt^bliiehed themselves in countries inhabited by savage and bar- 
barous nations, who easily gave place to thc^new settlers. They had 
plenty of good land, and as they were altogcdicr independait of 
tbs mo ther dty, they were at Hbcrty to mantle riicir own af&irs 
in the way Aat they judged was most suitable to their own 
interest. 


[Miletus md Crotone.] 
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That of the Roman The history of the Roman colonies is by no means 
brilliant. Some of them, indeed, such as Florence, 
have in the course of many ages, and after the fall 
of the mother city, grown up to be considerable states. But the 
progress of no one of them seems ever to have been very rapid. 
They were all established in conquered provinces, which in most 
cases had been fully inhabited before. The quantity of land assigned 
to each colonist was seldom very considerable, and as the colony 
was not independent, they were not always at liberty to manage 
their own affairs in the way that they judged was most suitable to 
their own interest. 

The American plenty of good land, the European colonics 

colonies have had established ill America and the West Indies re- 
not7e^mi!ch^^- scmble, and even greatly surpass, those of ancient 
terference from their Greece. In their dependency upon the mother 
mother countries. jjate, they rcsemblc those of ancient Rome; but 
their great distance from Europe has in all of them alleviated more 
or less the effects of this dependency. Their situation has placed 
them less in the view and less in the power of their mother country. 
In pursuing their interest their own way, their conduct has, upon 
many occasions, been overlooked, cither because not known or not 
understood in Europe; and upon some occasions it has been fejr ly 
suffered and submitted to, because their distance rendered it difficult 
to restrain it. Even the violent and arbitrary government of Spain 
has, upon many occasions, been obliged to rec^ or soften the orders 
which had been given for the government of her ^ colonies, for fear 
of a general insurrection. The progress of all the European colonics 
in wealth, population, and improvement, has accordingly been 
very great. ♦ 

The progress of the The crown of Spain, by its share of the gold and 
MesdM^P^u, derived some revenue from its colonics, 

^ been very from the moment of their first establishment. It was 
eamiiefable. ^ revenue too, of a nature to excite in human 
avidity the most extravagant expectations of still greater riches. The 
Spanish colonics, therefore, from the moment of their first estab- 
lishment, attracted very much the attention of their mother coun- 
ttry; while those of the other European nations were for a long time 
in a great measure neglected. The former did not, perhaps, thrive 
the better in consequence of this attention; nor the latter the worse 
* [Ed. I mds 
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in consequence of this neglect. In proportion to the extent of the 
country which they in some measure possess, the Spanish colonics 
are considered as less populous and tl^ving than those of almost 
any other European nation. The progress even of the Spanish 
colonics, however, in population and improvement, has certainly 
been very rapid and very great. The city of Lima, founded since the 
conquest, is represented by Ulloa, as containing fifty thousand in- 
habitants near thirty years ago.^ Quito, which had been but a 
miserable hamlet of Indians, is represented by the same author as in 
his time equally populous.* GemcUi Carreri, a pretended traveller, 
it is said, indeed, but who seems every where to have written upon 
extreme good information, represents the city of Mexico as con- 
taining a hundred thousand inhabitants;* a number which, in spite of 
all the exaggerations of the Spanish writers, is, probably, more than 
five times greater than what it contained in the time of Monte- 
zuma. These numbers exceed greatly those of Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia, the three greatest cities of the English colonics. 
Before the conquest of the Spaniards there were no cattle fit for 
draught either in Mexico or Peru. The lama was their only beast of 
burden, and its strength seems to have been a good deal inferior to 
that of a common ass. The plough was unknown among them. 
They were ignorant of the use of iron. They had no coined money, 
nor any established instrument of commerce of any kind. Their 
commerce was carried on by barter. A sort of wooden spade was 
their principal instrument of agriculture. Sharp stones served them 
for knives and hatchets to cut with; fish bones and the hard sinews 
of .certain animals served them for needles to sew with; and these 
seem to have been their principal instruments of trade.^ In this state 
of things, it seems impossible, that cither of these empires could have 
been so much improved or so well cultivated as at present, when 
they arc plentifully furnished with all sorts of European catde* and 
when the use of iron, of the plough, and of many of the arts of 
Europe, has been introduced among them. But the populousncss of 
every country must be in proportion to the d^ee of its improve- 
ment and cultivation. In spite of the aud destruction of the natives 
which followed the conquest, these two great empires arc, probably. 


^ fSce above, vol. U p. a^ l . 

• f fuaii and tJUoa, Voytm historique, tom. i., p. aap-l . . 

» and JoKChurchiU’s Colkctim of Voyages and Ttavtls, X704. volav., 

p. 508.] 

« {Cp. above, vol. i., pp. 225, aad. 
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more populous now than they ever were before: and the people 
are surely very different; for we must acknowledge, I apprehend, 
that the Spanish creoles are in many respects superior to the ancient 
Indians. 

TT. t> — After the settlements of the Spaniards, that of the 

1 he Portuguese . -i • i r 

colony of Brazil is Portuguezc m Brazil IS the oldest of any European 

very populous. nation in America. But as for a long time after the 

first discovery, neither gold nor silver mines were found in it, and 

as it afforded, upon that accoimt, little or no revenue to the crown, 

it was for a long time in a great measure neglected; and during this 

state of neglect, it grew up to be a great and powerful colony. 

While Portugal was under the dominion of Spain, Brazil was 

attacked by the Dutch, who got possession of seven of the fourteen 

provinces into which it is divided. They expected soon to conquer 

the other seven, when Portugal recovered its independency by the 

elevation of the family of Braganza to the throne. The Dutch then, 

as enemies to the Spaniards, became friends to the Portuguezc, who 

were likewise the enemies of the Spaniards. They agreed, therefore, 

to leave that part of Brazil, which they had not conquered, to the 

king of Portugal, who agreed to leave that part which they had 

conquered to them, as a matter not worth disputing about with such 

good alHes, But the Dutch Government soon began to oppress the 

Portuguezc colonists, who, instead of amusing themselves with 

complaints, took arms against their new masters, and by their own 

valour and resolution, with the connivance, indeed, but without 

any avowed assistance from the mother country, drove them out 

of Brazil. The Dutch, therefore, finding it impossible to keep any 

part of the country to themselves, were contented that it should be 

entirely restored to the crown of Portugal.^ In this colony thcr^are 

said to be more than six hundred thousand people,® either Portu- 

gueze or descended from Portuguezc, creedes, mulattocs, and a 

mixed race between Portuguezc and Brazilians. No one colony in 

America is supposed to contain so great a number of people of 

European extraction. 

mm ^in Towarct die end of the fifteenth, and during die 

sixteenth century, Spain and 
4 in Portugal were the two great naval powers upon 
Amenca. occan: for though the commerce of Venice 

^ [Rajnal, IBstoife philosophiqtfe, Amsterdam ed., 1773 , tom. iii., pp. 347-353^1 

* pblC,aom. iii., p. 424 .] 
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extended to every part of Europe, its fleets had scarce ever sailed 
beyond the Mediterranean. The Spaniards, in virtue of the first 
discovery, claimed all America as their own; and though they could 
not hinder so great a naval power as that of Portugal from settling 
in Brazil, such was, at that time, the terror of their name, that the 
greater part of the other nations of Europe were afraid to establish 
themselves in any other part of that great continent. The French, 
who attempted to settle in Florida, were all murdered by the 
Spaniards.^ But the declension of the naval power of this latter 
nation, in consequence of the defeat or miscarriage of, what they 
called, their Invincible Armada, which happened towards the end 
of the sixteenth century, put it out of their power to obstruct any 
longer the settlements of the other European nations. In the course 
of the seventeenth century, therefore, the English, French, Dutch, 
Danes, and Swedes, all the great nations who had any ports 
upon the ocean, attempted to make some settlements in the new 
world. 


The Swedish The Swedcs established themselves in New Jersey; 

colony of New Jer- number of Swedish families stiE to be 

sey was prospering r t % i i i i . 

when swallowed up tound there, suniciently demonstrates, that this 

by Netv York. colony was very likely to prosper, had it been 

protected by the mother country. But beii^ neglected by Sweden 

it was soon swallowed up by the Dutch colony of New 

York, which again, in 1674,* fell under the dominion of the 

English. 

The Darush colonies The small islands of St. Thomas and Santa Cruz 

countries in the new world that have 
have been ve^ cver been possessed by the Danes. These litde 
^^wco^y" settlements too were under the government of an 
una JissolveA exclusive company, which had the sole right, both 
of purchasing the surplus produce of the colonists, and of supply- 
ii^ them with such goods of other countries as diey wanted, and 
wHch, therefore, bo^ in its purchases and sales, had not only the 
power of oppressing them, but the gres^st temptation to do 
The government of an exclusive company of mrachants is, perhaps, 
dbe worst of all governments for any country whateva:. It was iK>t, 
however, able to stop altogetha the progress these cokmes. 
though it rendered it more dow and languid. The late king of 


» [Raynal, tom. vi, p. 8.] 
* [A mistake for 1664.] 
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Denmark dissolved this company, and since that time the prosperity 
of Acse colonies has been very great. 

The Dutch colony The Dutch settlements in the West, as well as those 

originally put under the 
under an exclusive government of an exclusive company. The progress 
company. of them, therefore, though it has been 

considerable, in comparison with that of almost any country that 
has been long peopled and estabhshed, has been languid and slow in 
comparison with that of the greater part of new colonies. The 
colony of Surinam, though very considerable, is still inferior to the 
greater part of the sugar colonies of the other European nations. 
The colony of Nova Belgia, now divided into the two provinces of 
New York and New Jersey, would probably have soon become 
considerable too, even though it had remained under the govern- 
ment of the Dutch. The plenty and cheapness of good land arc such 
powerful causes of prosperity, that the very worst government is 
scarce capable of checking altogether the efficacy of their operation. 
The great distance too from the mother country would enable the 
colonists to evade more or less, by smuggling, the monopoly which 
the company enjoyed against them. At present the company allows 
all Dutch ships to trade to Surinam upon paying two and a half 
per cent, upon the value of their cargo for a licence; and only 
reserves to itself exclusively the direct trade from Africa to America, 
which consists almost entirely in the slave trade. This relaxation in 
the exclusive privileges of the company, is probably the principal 
cause of that degree of prosperity which foat colony at present 
enjoys. Cura^oa and Eustatia, the two principal islands belonging 
to the Dutch, are free ports open to the ships of all nations; and this 
freedom, in the midst of better colonics whose ports are open^o 
Aosc of one lution only, has been the great cause of the prosperity 
of those two barren islands. 

Thi Prendi colony French colony of Canada was, during the 

^Cmadahas greater part of the last century, and some part o£ 
p^^^ce the ^ present, tmder the government of an exclusive 
^ednaon the company. Under so unfavourable an administer* 
exdu^ve company , progress was necessarily vary slow in com- 

parison with that of other new colonies; but it became much mote 
rapid when this company was dissolved after the €aSL of what is 
calbd the Mississippi scheme. When the English got possession of 
tfasi eofrtitry, they found in it near double the number of inhabitants 



St Domingo, in 
spite of various 
obstacles, and the 
other French sugar 
colonies, are very 
thriving. 
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which father Charlevoix had assigned to it between twenty and diirty 
years before.^ That Jesuit had travelled over the whole country, and 
had no inclination to represent it as less considerable than it really was. 

The French colony of St. Domingo was established 
by pirates and frec-booters, who, for a long time, 
neither required the protection, nor acknowledged 
the authority of France; and when that^ race of 
banditti became so far citizens as to acknowledge 
this authority, it was for a long time necessary to exerdsc it with 
very great gentleness. During this period the population and im- 
provement of this colony increased very fast. Even the oppression 
of the exclusive company, to which it was for some time subjected, 
with all the other colonies of France, though it no doubt retarded, 
had not been able to stop its progress altogether. The course of its 
prosperity returned as soon as it was relieved from that oppression. 
It is now the most important of the sugar colonies of the West 
Indies, and its produce is said to be greater than that of all the Eng- 
lish sugar colonics put together. The other sugar colonics of France 
are in general all very thriving. 

But the progress of But Acrc arc no colonics of which the progress has 
to been English in North, 

the most rapid. America. 

Plenty of good land, and liberty to manage their own afiairs their 
own way, seem to be the two great causes of the prosperity of all 
new colonies. 

In the plenty of good land the English colonies of 
North America, though, no doubt, very abunr 
dandy provided, arc, however, inferior to those of 
the Spaniards and Portuguese, and not superior to 
some of those possessed by the French before the 
late war. But the political insriturions of the Englidi colonics have 
been more favourable to the improvement and cultivation of this 
}^ nA ^ than those of any of the othk three nations* 

(1) The engrossing First, the engrossing of uncultivated land, though 
of ti^bipoted -j. means been prevented altogedier^ has 

been more restrained in the English colonk» than 

» fP. E X. dc Charlevoix, fTtsUfire et desenption ginhale de la Nouvelte stm 

le ioumtd historiaue d*un voyage dans V/^bnirique SeptentHonr^, X744, tom. iLi J90t 
poDwtion of ao,ooo to a$,ooo in ms. iUyi^ says m r753 ^ 7 $$ the 

troops and Indians, was 


They have not so 
much good land as 
the Spanish and 
Portuguese, but 
theit institutions 
are more favourable 
to its improvement. 
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in any other. The colony law which imposes upon every proprietor 
the obligation of improving and cultivating, within a limited time, 
a certain proportion of his lands, and which, in ease of failure, de- 
clares those neglected lands grantable to any other person; though 
it has not, perhaps, been very strictly executed, has, however, had 
some effect. 

(a) Primegeniture Secondly, in Pennsylvania there is no right of 
and entails are less primogeniture, and lands, like moveables, are 
ZtJhnmore divided equally among all the children of the family. 

frequent In three of the provinces of New England the oldest 

has only a double share, as in the Mosaical law. Though in those 
provinces, therefore, too great a quantity of land should sometimes 
be engrossed by a particular individual, it is likely, in the course of a 
generation or two, to be sufficiently divided again. In the other 
English colonies, indeed, the right of primogeniture takes place, as 
in the law of England. But in all the English colonics the tenure of 
the^ lands, which arc all held by free socage, facilitates alienation, 
and the grantee of any extensive tract of land, generally finds it for 
his interest to alienate, as fast as he can, the greater part of it, re- 
serving only a small quit-rent. In the Spanish and Portugueze 
.colonies, what is called the right of Majorazzo* takes place in the 
succession of all those great estates to which any title of honour is 
annexed. Such estates go all to one person, and arc in effect entailed 
and unalienable. The French colonies, indeed, arc subject to the 
custom of Paris, which, in the inheritance of land, is much more 
favourable to the younger children than the law of England. But, 
in the French colonics, if any part of an estate, held by the noble 
tenure of chivalry and homage, is alienated, it is, for a limited time, 
subject to the right of redemption, either by the heir of the supeijor 
or by the heir of the family; and all the largest estates of the country 
are held by such noble tenures, which necessarily embarrass aliena- 
tion. But, in a new colony, a great imcultivatcd estate is likdy to be 
mudi more speedily divided by alienation than by succession. The 
plenty and cheapness ofigood land, it has already been observed,* 
ar^ die principal causes of the rapid prosperity of new colonics. 
The engrossing of land, in effect, destroys this plenty and cheap- 
ness.* The engrossing of uncultivated land, besides, is the greatest 

'|Edi. I and 2 read ‘thcir’.j 

* |iu Majoratm. (Ed. x reads ‘mayorazzo’ in the texu and *niay<nrants* in die note.] 

I fp* 77. ^ cp. vol. L, p. 104.] 

* {Tluf ^ the preceding sentence, beginning *Th(C plenty* arc not iU cd. x.J 
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obstruction to its improvement. But the labour^ that is employed 
in the improvement and cultivation of land affords the greatest and 
most valuable produce to the society. The produce of labour, in 
this case,® pays not only its own wages, and the profit of the stock 
which employs it, but the rent of the land too upon which it is 
employed. The labour of the English colonists, Aerefore, bong 
more employed in the improvement and cultivation of land, is 
likely to afford a greater and more valuable produce, than that of 
any of the other three nations, which, by the engrossii^ of land, is 
more or less diverted towards other employments. 

(s) Taxa on Thirdly, the labour of the English colonists is not 
more moderate. ojjy likely to afford a greater and more valuable 
produce, but, in consequence of the moderation of their taxes, a 
greater proportion of this produce belongs to themselves, which they 
may store up and employ in putting into motion a still greater 
quantity of laboiur. The English colonists have never yet contributed 
any thing towards the defence of the mother country, or towards 
the support of its dvil government. They themsdves, on the con- 
trary, have hitherto been defended almost entirely at the expence 
of the mother country. But the expence of fleets and armies is out 
of aU proportion greater than the necessary expence of dvil govern- 
ment. The expcnce of thdr own dvil govemmoit has always been 
very moderate. It has generally been confined to what was necessary 
for paying competent salaries to the governor, to the judges, and to 
some oflier officers of poUce, and for maintaining a few of the most 
useful pubhe works. The expence of the dvil establishment of 
Massachusett’s Bay, before the commencement of die present* dis- 
turbances, used to be but about 18,000 1 . a year. That of New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island 3,500 1 . each. That of Connecticut 
4,000 1 . That of New York and Pennsylvania 4,500 1 . eadi. That of 
New Jersey 1,200 1 . That of Virginia and South Carolina 8,000 1 . 
»arh. The dvil establishments of Nova Scotia and Georgia are partly 
suppcttted by an annual grant o£ parliament. But Nova Scotia pays, 
boides, about 7,000 L a year towards the^public expences of the 
cobny; and Geo^a about 2,500 1 . a year. All the diffnroit dvil 

^ 1 tesids "The en^ossing, however^ of uncultivated land^ it liat already been 

observed^ is the greatest obstruction to its improvement and culttvation* and the 
]aboiir\I 

* rB<i I reads ‘Its produce in this case’.) 

* {All ads. read ‘present* here and on p. but ‘late* on p. 90. See above, u 

p. $24, ncae, and below, p. 475.] 
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establishments in North America, in short, exclusive of those of Mary- 
land and North Carolina, of which no exact account has been got, did 
not, before the commencement of die present disturbances, cost the 
inhabitants above 64,700 1. a ycar;^ an evcr-mcmorable example 
at how small an expcncc three millions of people may not only be 
governed, but well governed. The most important part of the ex- 
pence of government, indeed, that of defence and protection, has 
constandy fallen upon the mother country. The ceremonial too of 
the civil government in the colonies, upon the reception of a new 
governor, upon the opening of a new assembly, &c. though sufii- 
ciendy decent, is not accompanied with any expensive pomp or 
parade. Their ecclesiastical government is conducted upon a plan 
equally frugal. Tithes arc unknown among them; and their dergy, 
who are far from being numerous, arc maintained either by 
moderate stipends, or by the volimtary contributions of the people. 
The power of Spain and Portugal, on the contrary, derives some 
support from the taxes levied upon their colonies. France, indeed, 
has never drawn any consickrablc revenue from its colonics, the 
taxes which it levies upon them being generally spent among them. 
But die colony government of all these three nations is conducted 
upon a much more expensive plan, and is accompanied with a much 
more expensive ceremonial. The sums spent upon the reception of a 
new viceroy of Peru, for example, have frequendy been enormous.* 
Such ceremonials arc not only real taxes paid by the rich colonists 
upon diose particular occasions, but they serve to introduce among 
diem the habit of vanity and expcncc upon all other occasions. They 
are not only very grievous occasional taxes, but they contribute to 
establish perpetual taxes of the same kind still more grievous; the 
ruinous taxes of private luxury and extravagance. In the coloajfs of 
all those three nations too, the ecclesiastical government is extremely 
oppressive. Tithes take place in all of them, and arc levied with the 
utmost rigour in those of Spain and Portugal. All of them besides 
ate oppressed with a numerous race of mendicant friars, whose 
b<^gary hax 3 % not only licensed, but conseaated by rdigion, is a 
most grievous tax upon the poor people, who are most cardEuUy 
tau^t that it is a duty to give, and a very great sin to refuse them 
their charity. Over and above all this, the clergy arc, in all of them, 
the greatest engrossers of land. 

^IJhc figfcs are evidently from the Very exact account* quoted bdoW, p. 47S-1 

^ 0S*\*®*^ Inioa, Voyage kiitoH^e, tom. i., pp. 437-44*» give a lurid account rf & 
ttmsmucence of the ceremomaL] 
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( 4 ) The trade Fourthly, in the disposal of their surplus produce, 
Mother c0untfy\as ^ abovc tdicir own consuittp- 

been less oppressive, tion, the English colonies have been more favoured, 
and have been allowed a more extensive market, than those of any 
other European nation. Every European nation has endeavoured 
more or less to monopolize to itself the commerce of its colonics, 
and, upon that account, has prohibited the ships of foreign nations 
from trading to them, and has prohibited them from importing 
European goods from any foreign nation. But the manner in which 
this monopoly has been exercised in different nations has been very 
different. 

since there has been Some nations have given up the whole commerce 
*companywiik iu colonics to an cxclusive company, of whom 

interest to buy the the colonies were obliged to buy all such European 
^ *cy wanted, and to whom they were 
possible, obliged to sell the whole of their own surplus pro- 

duce. It was the interest of the company, therefore, not only to sell the 
former as dear, and to buy the latter as cheap as possible, but to buy 
no more of the latter, even at diis low price, th^ what they could 
dispose of for a very high price in Europe. It was their interest, not 
only to degrade in all cases the value of the surplus produce of the 
colony, but in many cases to discourage and keep down the natural 
increase of its quantity. Of all the expedients that can well be con- 
trived to stunt the natural growth of a new colony, that of an exdu- 
sive company is undoubtedly die most cffectuaL This, however, 
has been ^ policy of Holland, though didr company, in the conne 
of die present centu^, has given up in many resects the exeition of 
their exclusive privil^e. This too was die policy of Denmark till 
die reign of the late king. It has occasionally been the policy of 
France, and of late, since 1755, after it had beoi abandon^ by all 
other nations, on account of its absurdity, it has become the policy 
of Portugal with regard at leat^ to two of the principal provinces 
of Brazil, Femambuco and Marannon.^ 

sunmprestskAoH Odier nations, without ejtablhfaing an exclusive 
Commute to a company, have confined the whole commorce ctf 
dtw colonies to a particular port of die m o die r 
UtautdsUps, country, fi:om whoice no sh^ was allowed to tsi, 
but e ither in a fieet and at a particular seasem, or, if sh^, in 

* [Madnonk 1755 and tommbucofow yean 

Amttetdani S773« *om. iii., p. to*-! * 
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consequeace of a particular licence, which in most cases was very well 
paid for. This policy opened, indeed, the trade of the colonies to all 
the natives of the mother country, provided they traded from the 
proper port, at (he proper season, and in the proper vessels. But as all 
the different merchants, who joined their stocks in order to fit out 
those licensed vessels, would &d it for their interest to act in con- 
cert, the trade which was carried on in this matmer would neces- 
sarily be conducted very nearly upon the same principles as that of 
an exclusive company. The profit of those merchants would be 
almost equally exorbitant and oppressive. The colonies would be 
ill supplied, and would be obUged both to buy very dear, and to sell 
very cheap. This, however, till within these few years, had^ always 
been the pohey of Spain, and the price of all European goods, 
accordingly, is said to have been® enormous in the Spanish West 
Indies. At Quito, we arc told by Ulloa, a pound of iron sold for 
about four and six-pence, and a pound of steel for about six and 
nine-pence sterling.^ But it is chiefly in order to purchase European 
goods, that the colonies part with their own produce. The more, 
therefore, they pay for the one, the less they really get for the other, 
and the dearness of the one is the same thing with the cheapness of 
the other. The policy of Portugal is in this respect the same as die 
ancient policy of Spain,^ with regard to all its colonies, except 
Femambuco and Marannon, and with regard to these it has lately 
adopted a soil worse. 

hui fieeiomfor Other nations leave the trade of their colonies free 

subjects, who may carry it on firom all 
port {TourZa the different ports of the mother country, and who 
a»Miry, juyg occasion for no other licence than the com- 

mon dispatches of the customhouse. In this case the numbq^and 
dispersed situation of the different traders renders it impossible for 
them to enter into any general combination, and dunr competition 
is sufSciait to hinder them firom making very exorbitant profits. 
Under so liberal a policy the colonies are enabled bodi to s«^ ihdr 
own produce and to bqy the goods of Europe at a reasonable price. 
But since the dissolution of the Plymouth company, when our 
cohmies were but in their infimey, this has always been the pdltcy 
of England. It has generally too been diat of France, and has bem 


* I read* Thii, however, hai’.] * [Ed. t reads to be'.] 

* pTon sometimies at too ^cus tlie qiiintal and sted at x^Os-^-Jtian and UHoa^ 

tom. it p. 2$2,] 

1 feads *t&e same as that of Spam*.] 
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uniforinly so since the dissolution of what, in England, is commonly 
called their Mississippi company. The profits of the trade, therefore, 
which France and England carry on with their colonies, diough no 
doubt somewhat higher than if the competition was free to all other 
nations, arc, however, by no means exorbitant; and the price of 
European goods accordingly is not extravagantly high in the greater 
part of the colonies of either of those nations. 
and freedom to In the exportation of their own surplus produce 

bS^^em^^ed regard to certain commodities 

commodities to that the colonies of Great Britain are confined to 
^Mdes^^ mother market of the mother country. These commodi- 

country, ties having been enumerated in the act of naviga- 

tion and in some other subsequent acts, have upon that account 
been called enumerated commodities.^ The rest arc called non-- 
enumerated; and may be exported directly to other countries, provided 
it is in British or Plantation ships, of which the owners and three- 
fourths of the mariners are British subjects. 

Some most import Among the non-cnumerated commodities are 
tant productions are some of the most important productions of America 
not enumerated, West Indies; grain of all sorts, lumber, salt 

provisions, fish, sugar, and rum. 

as grain. Grain is naturally the first and principal object of 

the culture of all new colonics. By allowing them a very extensive 
market for it, the law encourages them to extend this culture much 
beyond the consumption of a thinly inhabited country, and thus to 
provide beforehand an ample subsistence for a continually increasing 
population. 

Hmker, In a country quite covered with wood, where 

timber consequently is of Utde or no value, the cxpcncc of dcaring 
the ground is die principal obstacle to improvement. By allowing 
die colonies a very extensive market for their lumber, die law 
endeavours to facilitate improvemmt by raising the price of a 
commodity which would otherwise be of Utde value, and thereby 
enabling them to make some profit of what would otherwise he 
mere expence. 

cattle. In a country neither half-peopled nor half culti- 

vated, cattle naturally multiply beyond the consumption of the 
inhabitants, and are often upon that account of litdc or no value. 


*■ |Th ^ ofigiinily enumerated in xa Cat. IL* c. x8, § x8, weete attgat, 

tobacco, cottonrwod, indigo, ginger, fustic and odwt dyeing woods.l * 

W.N. 
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But it is necessary, it has akdiHy been shewn, ^ that the price of 
cattle should bear a certain proportion to that of com before the 
greater part of the lands of any country can be improved. By allow- 
ing to American cattle, in all sliapes, dead and alive, a very extensive 
market, the law endeavours to raise the value of a commodity of ^ 
which die high price is so very essential to improvement. The good 
effects of this liberty, however, must be somewhat diminished by 
the 4th of George III. c. 15. which puts hides and skins among the 
enumerated commodities, and thereby tends to reduce the value of 
American cattle. 

fish. To increase the shipping and naval power of Great 

Britain, by the extension of the fisheries of our colonies, is an object 
which the legislature seems to have had almost constantly in view. 
Those fisheries, upon this account, have had all the encouragement 
which freedom can give them, and they have flourished accordingly. 
The New England fishery in particular was, before the late* dis- 
turbances, one of the most important, perhaps in the world. The 
whale-fishery which, notwithstanding an extravagant bounty, is in 
Great Britain carried on to so htde purpose, that in the opinion of 
many people (which I do not, however, pretend to warrant) the 
whole produce does not much exceed the value of the bounties 
which arc annually paid for it, is in New England carried on without 
any bounty to a very great extent. Fish is one of the principal 
articles with which the North Americans trade to Spain, Portugal, 
and the Mediterranean. 

st^ar. Sugar was originally an enumerated commodity 

which could be exported only to Great Britain. But in 1731, upon a 
representation of die sugar-planters, its exportation was permitted 
to all parts of the world.® The restrictions,^ however, with ^hich 
this liberty was granted, joined to the high prhx of sugar in Great 
Britain, have rendered it, in a great measure, ineffectual. Great 
Britain and her colonies still continue to be almost the sole market 
for all the sugar produced in the British plantarions. Their consump-' 
tion increases so fast, that, though in consequence of die increaring 
improvement of Jamaica, as well as of the Cedcl Islands,® the impor- 

^ (Above, vol. i., pp. 165, 166, 244, 245.] » fSec above, p. 85. note 3.] 

^ (Thete seems to he some mistake here. The true elate is appaienay 1739, unto the 
Act 12 Geo. il., c. 30.] 

* [Ships not going to places south of Cape Finisterre were compelled to call at some 
port in Great Britain.] 

• (Ganto, in his note to this passage, tom. iii., p. 323, points out that the istands 
ceded by the peace of Paris in 1763 were oidy Grenada and to Gienadiiief. but that the 
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tttion of sugar has incrcased'v^ within these twenty yeats, 

the exportation to foreign coultUxiesjii,^iid to he not nxudi greater 
than before. 


and rum. Rum is a very inaporfiuot article in the trade which 

the Americans carry on to the coast of Africa, from which they 
bring back negroe slaves in return. 


Grain, meat and 
fish would have 
competed too 
strongly with 
British produce if 
forced into the 
British market. 


If the whole surplus produce of America in grain 
of all sorts, in salt provisions, and in fish, had been 
put into the enumeration, and thereby forced into 
the market of Great Britain, it would have inter- 
fered too much with the produce of the industry 
of our own people. It was probably not so much from any regard 
to the interest of America, as from a jealousy of this interference, 
that those important commodities have not only been kept out of 
the enumeration, but that the importation into Great Britain of all 
grain, except rice, and of salt provisions, has, in the ordinary state 
of the law, been prohibited. 

The non-enumcrated commodities could originally 
be exported to all parts of the world. Lumber and 
rice, having been once put into tlie enumeration, 
when they were afterwards taken out of it, were 
confined, as to the European market, to the coun- 
tries that lie south of Cape Finisterre.^ By the 6th 
of George III. c. 52. all non-enumerated commodi- 
ties were subjected to the like restriction. The parts of Europe 
which he south of Cape Finisterre, arc not manuiarturing countries, 
and we were less jealous of the colony ships carrying home from 
them any manufactures which could interfere with our own. 


Originally non-- 
enumerated 
commodities could 
be exported to any 
pari of the world. 
Recently they have 
been confined to 
countries south of 
Cape Finisterre. 


Theammerated The enumerated commodities are of two sorts: 
commodities are first, such as are either the peculiar produce of 
produted at all in Amenca, or as cannot be produced, or at least are 
the mother country, uoj produced, in the mother country. Of diis kind 
ties ^ which only are, mdasscs, coffee, cacao-nuts, tobacco, pimento, 

whale-fins, raw alk, cotton-wool, beaver, 
Z^Stemo^er" andotherpdtryof Amcrica,ihdigo, filstic, and Other 

country. dyii^ woods: secondly, such as are not the pecu- 

liar produce of America, but which ate and may be produced in the 


term here includes the odier idands won dating die war, &. Vincent, Domiidca and 

Tobago, which are mendesDod below, p. 481.] 

^ [Rice was put in by 3 and 4 Ann, c. $, and vdtea opt by 3 Geo. Q., c. at; dndset 
wastdten out by 5 Geo. lU., c 4 S'] ' . • ■ 
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mother coimtry, though not in sudi quantities as to supply the 
greater part of her demand, which is principally supplied from for- 
eign countries. Of this kind are all naval stores, masts, yards, and 
bowsprits, tar, pitch, and turpentine, pig and bar iron, copper ore, 
hides and skins, pot and pearl ashes. The largest importation of 
commodities of the first kind could not discourage the growth or | 
interfere with the sale of any part of the produce of the mother 
country. By confining them to the home market, our merchants, it 
was expected, would not only be enabled to buy them cheaper in 
the Plantations, and consequently to sell them with a better profit 
at home, but to establish between the Plantations and foreign coun- 
tries an advantageous carrying trade, of which Great Britain was 
necessarily to be the center or emporium, as the European country 
into which those commodities were first to be imported. The 
importation of commodities of the second kind might be so man- 
aged too, it was supposed, as to interfere, not with the sale of those 
of the same kind which were produced at home, but with that of 
those which were imported from foreign countries; because, by 
means of proper duties, they might be rendered always somewhat 
dearer than the former, and yet a good deal cheaper than the latter. 
By confining such commodities to the home market, therefore, it 
was proposed to dbcourage the produce, not of Great Britain, but 
of some foreign countries with which the balance of trade was 
believed to be unfavourable to Great Britain. 

On the importation The prohibition of exporting from the colonics, to 
to Gr^ Britoft. « 0 ^*^“ country but Great Britain, masts, yards, 

brntty was given, and bowsprits, tar, pitch, and turpentine, naturally 
tended to lower the price of timber in the colonies, and consequendy 
to increase the expence of clearing their lands, the principal oUtacle 
to their improvement. But about the beginning, of the present cen- 
tury, in 1703, the pitch and tar company of Sweden endeavoured 
to raise the price of their commodities to Great Britain, by pro- 
hibiting their exportation, except in their own ships, at their.own 
price, and in such quantities as they thought proper.^ In order to 
counteract this notable piece of mercantile policy, and to render 
herself as much as possible independent, not only of Sweden, but 
of all the other northern powers. Great Britain gave a bounty upon 
the importation of naval stores firom America* and die edect o£ this 

* lAadenoo, Cmttieree, a.©. 1703.] 

* JPetaib are gma bdow, p. ie 3 ,ina dttptetBot coaoinediaeili. 1 and a,] 
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bounty was to raise the price of timber in America* much more than 
the confinement to the home market could lower it; and as both regu- 
lations were enacted at the same time* their joint effect was rather 
to encourage than to discourage the clearing of land in America. 
American pig iron Though pig and bar iron too have been put among 
is exempt from the enumerated commodities,^* yet as, when im- 

ported from America, they are exempted from 
considerable duties to which they are subject when imported &om 
any other country,^ the one part of the regulation contributes more 
to encourage the erection of furnaces in America, than the other 
to discourage it. There is no manufacture which occasions so great 
a consumption of wood as a furnace, or which can contribute so 
much to the clearing of a country over-grown with it. 

These regulations The tendency of some of these regulations to raise 
have raised ^e valuc of timber in America, and thereby to 

value of timber and i i i i i i 

thus helped to clear lacilitate the clearmg of the land, was neither, per- 

the country. haps, intended nor understood by the legislature. 

Though their beneficial effects, however, have been in this respect 
accidental, they have not upon that account been less real. 

The most perfect freedom of trade is permitted be- 
tween the British colonics of America and the West 
Indies, both in the enumerated and in the non- 
enumerated commodities. Those colonies are now 
become so populous and thriving, that each of them 
finds in some of the others a great and extensive market for every 
part of its produce. All of them taken together, they make a great 
internal market for the produce of one another. 

BHtish liberality The liberality of England, however, towards the 
does not extend to trade of her colonies has been confined chiefly to 
r^nedmamfactures. conccms the market for their produce, eitiicr 
in its rude state, or in what may be called the very first stage of 
manufacture. The more advanced or more refined manufactures 
even of the colony produce, the merchants and manufacturers of 
Great Britain chusc to reserve to themselves, and have prevailed 
upon the legislature to prevent their establishment in the colonies, 
sometimes by high duties, and sometimes by absolute prohibitions. 
Manufactured While, for example, Muskovado sugars ftom the 
sugar h subject to British plantations, pay upon importation only 
6 s. 4 d, the hundred weight ; white sugars pay 
^ [2$ Geo. n., c, a9*l ♦ 


Freedom of trade 
prevails between 
the British Ameri’- 
can colonies and 
the British West 
Indies. 
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1 1 . IS. I <L; and refined, either double or single, in loaves 
4 1 . 2 s. 5 d. When those high duties were imposed. Great 
Britain was the sole, and she sdll continues to be the principal 
market to which the sugars of the British colonies could be exported. 
They amounted, therefore, to a prohibition, at first of claying or 
refilling sugar for any foreign market, and at present of claying 
or refining it for the market, which takes off, perhaps, more than 
nine-tenths of the whole produce. The manufacture of claying or 
refining sugar accordingly, though it has flourished in all the sugar 
ct^nies of France, has been Httle cultivated in any of those of 
En glan d, except for die market of the colonies themselves. While 
Grenada was in the hands of the French, there was a refinery of 
sugar, by claying at least, upon almost every plantation. Since it fell 
into those of the English, almost all works of this kind have been 
given up, and there are at present, October 1773 , 1 am assured, not 
above two or three remaining in the island. At present, however, 
by an indulgence of the custom-house, clayed or refined sugar, if 
reduced ffom loaves into powder, is commonly imported as 
Muskovado. 

Steel Jumaces md While Great Britain encourages in America the 
bemclalZ^the^ manufactures of pig and bar iron, by exempting 
colonies. them firom duties to which the like commodities 

are subject when imported firom any other country, she imposes 
an absolute prohibition upon the erection of steel furnaces and slit- 
mills in any of her American plantations.^ She will not suffer her 
colonists to work in diose more refined manufactures even for their 
own consumption; but insists upon dieir purchasing of her mer- 
chants and manufacturers all goods of diis kind which they have 
occasion fm. ^ 

Hats, wools and prohibits the exportation firom one province to 

woollen goods pro- another by water, and even the carriage by land 
horsd)ack or in a cart, of hats, of wools and 
to buikfiom prov- woollen goods,® of the produce of America; a regu- 
mte to province. lotion which ^ectually prevents the estab^hmi^ 

of any manufacture of such commodities for distant sale, and con- 
fines the industry of her colonists in this way to such coarse and 
housdiold manufactures, as a private &mily commonly makes for 

^ [23 Gca. IL, Co 29^ Anderson, Commerce, a . d . 1750. J 

* pits under s Gro. IL» c. 22; wools under 10 and xt W. Ill,, c. 10, See Anderson, 
Cmmeruf a . d , 1732 and 1699.] 
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its own use, or for that of some of its neighbours in the same 
province. 

Such prohihitions, To prohibit a great people, however, from mafciiig 

tlmgh a vhUHon ^ every part of their own produce, 

of sacred rights, - ^ , j - j / • i 

have mt as yet Of trom employing their stock and mdustry in the 

been very hurtful ^jjgy judge most advantageous to themr 

selves, is a manifest violation of the most sacred rights of mankind. 
Unjust, however, as such prohibitions may be, they have not 
hitherto been very hurtful to the colonies. Land is still so cheap, and, 
consequently, lalx)ur so dear among them, that they can import 
from the mother country, almost all the more refined or more 
advanced manufactures cheaper than they could make them for 
themselves. Though they had not, therefore, been prohibited from 
establishing such manufactures, yet in their present state of improve- 
ment, a regard to their own intorest would, probably, have pre- 
vented them from doing so. In their present state of improvement, 
those prohibitions, perhaps, without cramping their industry, or 
restraining it from any employment to which it would have gone 
of its own accord, arc only impertinent badges of slavery imposed 
upon them, without any sufficient reason, by the groundless jealousy 
of the merchants and manufacturers of the mother country. In 
a more advanced state they might be really oppressive and 
insupportable. 

The importation Great Britain too, as she confines to her own 
market some of the most important productions of 
productions is the colonies, so in compensation she gives to some 
SSf *kem an advantage in that market ; sometimes 
or by boHiuies. by imposing higher duties upon the like produc- 
tions when imported from other countries, and sometimes by 
giving bounties upon their importation from the colonies. In die 
first way she gives an advantage in the home-market to the sugar, 
tobacco, and iron of her own colonies, and in the second to their 
taw siUc, to their hemp and flax, to their indigo, to thdr naval- 
stores, and to dicir building-timber.^ Tfais,sec<^ way of encovur- 
aging the colony produce by bounties upon importation, is, so fior 
as I have been able to learn, peculiar to Great Britain. The first is 
not. Porti^al does not contort herself with impoang higher dutia 
upon the importation of tobacco from any other country, but 
prohibits it under the severest penalties. 

^ [Details arc given below, pp. 162-165, in a chapter which was not in ed*.*! and X] 
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In regard to im- With regard to the importation of goods from 

Europe, England has likewise dealt more liberally 
have had more with her colonies than any odier nation. 

Britain allows a part, almost always the 
countries, half, generally a larger portion, and sometimes the 

whole of the duty which is paid upon the importation of foreign 
goods, to be drawn back upon their exportation to any foreign 
country.^ No independent foreign country, it was easy to foresee, 
would receive them if they came to it loaded with the heavy duties 
to which almost all foreign goods are subjected on their importation 
into Great Britain. Unless, therefore, some part of those duties was 
drawn back upon exportation, there was an end of the carrying 
trade; a trade so much fiivoured by the mercantile system. 
drawbadts being Our colonies, however, are by no means inde- 
allotved, pendent foreign countries; and Great Britain having 

assumed to herself the exclusive right of supplying them with all 
goods from Europe, might have forced them (in the same manner 
as other countries have done their colonies) to receive such goods, 
loaded with all the same duties which they paid in the mother 
country. But, on the contrary, dll 1763, the same drawbacks were 
paid upon the exportation of the greater part of foreign goods to 
our colonies as to any independent foreign country. In 1763, indeed, 
by the 4th of Geo. III. c. 15. this indulgence was a good deal abated, 
and it was enacted, ‘That no part of the duty called the old subsidy 
should be drawn back for any goods of the growth, production, or 
manufacture of Europe or the East Indies, which should be exported 
from this kingdom to any British colony or plantation in America; 
wines, white callicoes and muslins excepted.’ * Before this law, 
many different sorts of fore^ goods might have been bq^ght 
cheaper in the plantations than in the mother country; and some 
may still. 

owing to the advice greater part of the regulations concerning 

^ interested the colony trade, the merchants who carry it (m, it 
merchanu. observed, have been the principal advisers. 

We must not wonder, therefore, if, in the greater part of them, 
their interest has been more considered than dither that the 
colonies or that of the mother country. In their exclusive privilege 


‘{Abov^pp.j-V.J 

* fThe quotation is not quite verbatim. The provisiem is referred to above, p*7, wbete, 
}ion^ver#fee note.} 
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of supplying the colonics with all the goods which they wanted 
from Europe, and of purchasing all such parts of their surplus prod- 
uce as could not interfere with any of the trades which ^cy Aem- 
selves carried on at home, the interest of the colonics was sacrificed 
to the interest of those merchants. In allowing the same drawbacks 
upon the re-exportation of the greater part of European and East 
India goods to the colonies, as upon their re-exportation to any 
independent country, the interest of the mother country was sacri- 
ficed to it, even according to the mercantile ideas of that interest. 
It was for the interest of the merchants to pay as little as possible 
for the foreign goods which they sent to the colonics, and conse- 
quently, to get back as much as possible of the duties which they 
advanced upon their importation into Great Britain. They might 
thereby be enabled to sell in the colonies, either the same quantity 
of goods with a greater profit, or a greater quantity with the same 
profit, and, consequently, to gain something cither in the one way 
or the other. It was, likewise, for the interest of the colonies to get 
all such goods as cheap and in as great abundance as possible. But 
this might not always be for the interest of the mother country. 
She might frequently suffer both in her revenue, by giving back a 
great part of the duties which had been paid upon the importation 
of such goods; and in her manufactures, by being undersold in the 
colony market, in consequence of the easy terms upon which foreign 
manufactures could be carried thither by means of those drawbacks. 
The progress of the linen manufacture of Great Britain, it is com- 
monly said, has been a good deal retarded by the drawbacks upon 
the re-exportation of German linen to the American colonies. 

But though the poUcy of Great Britain with regard to the 
trade of her colonies has been dictated by the same mercantile spirit 
as that of other nations, it has, however, upon the whole, been less 
illiberal and oppressive than that of any of them. 

Except in regard to In every thing, except their foreign trade, the 
liberty of the English colonists to manage their own 
^elompU^^ own way is comjpletc- It is in every 

^iherty, rcspect equal to that of mcir feUow-dtkens at 

home, and is secured in the same manner, by an assembly of the 
representatives of the people, who claim the sole tight of imposing 
taxes for the support of the colony government. The authority of 
this assembly over-awes the executive power, and neither the 
meanest nor the most obnoxious colonist, as long as he obeys the 
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law, has any thing to fear from the resentment, cither of the 
governor, or of any other civil or military officer in the province. 
The colony assemblies, though like the house of commons in Eng- 
land, they are not always a very equal representation of the people, 
yet they approach more nearly to that character; and^ as the execu- 
tive power either has not the means to corrupt them, or, on account 
of the support which it receives from the mother country, is not 
under the necessity of doing so, they are perhaps in general more 
influenced by the inclinations of their constituents. The councils, 
which, in the colony legislatures, correspond to the house of lords 
in Great Britain, are not composed of an hereditary nobility. In 
some of the colonics, as in three of the governments of New Eng- 
land, those councils are not appointed by the king, but chosen by 
the representatives of the people. In none of the English colonies is 
there any hereditary nobility. In all of them, indeed, as in all other 
free countries, the descendant of an old colony family is more 
respected than an upstart of equal merit and fortune: but he is only 
more respected, and he has no privileges by which he can be 
troublesome to his neighbours. Before the commencement of the 
present disturbances, the colony assemblies had not only the legis- 
lative, but a part of the executive power. In Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, they elected the governor.* In the other colonies they 
appointed the revenue officers who collected the taxes imposed by 
those respective assemblies, to whom those officers were imme- 
diately responsible. There is more equality, therefore, among the 
English colonists than among the inhabitants of the mother country. 
Thdr manners are more republican, and their governments, those 
of three of the provinces of New England in particular, have 
hitherto been more republican too. # 

The absotute gov- The absolute governments of Spain, Portugal, and 
^p^gaf contrary, take place in dbieir colonies; 

atessd^ee of and the discretionary powers which such govem- 
Prence, m€^ ments commonly delegate to all their infarior 
oMet^at officers^ are, on account of the great distance, 
naturally exerdsed there with more than ordinary 

* pBd. t does not contain the words ‘they approach mote nearly to that dsaractor; 
and*.] 

* fTbeBoai^ of Trade and Planutions, in a reportto the House of Commons in 173a, 

on this democratic character of the Rovemmeitt of some of die cdontet, and 
mendoiied the election of governor by Connecticut and Rhode Idand; the report is 
' ihi Anderson, Commerce, a.d. 1732.! 
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violence. Under all absolute governments there is more liberty in 
the capital than in any other part of the country. The soverdgn 
himself can never have either interest or inclination to pervert the 
order of justice, or to oppress the great body of the people. In the 
capital his presence over-awes more or less all his inferior officers, 
who in the remoter provinces, from whence the complaints of the 
people arc less likely to reach him, can exercise their tyranny with 
much more safety. But the European colonics in America arc more 
remote than the most distant provinces of the greatest empires 
which had ever been known before. The government of the Eng- 
lish colonies is perhaps the only one which, since the world began, 
could give perfect security to the inhabitants of so very distant a 
province. The administration of the French colonics, however, has 
always been conducted with more gentleness and moderation than 
that of the Spanish and Portuguese. This superiority of conduct is 
suitable both to the character of the French nation, and to what 
forms the character of every nation, the nature of their government, 
which, though arbitrary and violent in comparison with that of 
Great Britain, is legal and free in comparison with those of Spain 
and Portugal. 

The sugar cohnies It is in the progress of the North American colonics, 

of France are more however, that the superiority of the English policy 
prosperous than the ^ rr^i r i i • 

English because chiefly appears. The progress or the sugar colonics 

they are not of France has been at least equal, perhaps superior, 

refiningf and slaves to that of the greater part of those of England; and 
are better managed, sugar colonies of Ei^land cnjoy a free 

government nearly of the same kind with that which takes place in 
her colonics of North America, But the sugar colonics of France are 
not discouraged, like those of England, from refining their own 
sugar; and, what is of still greater importance, the genius of their 
government naturally introduces a better management of their 
negro slaves. 

absolute govern- 1*1 2 JI European colonics the culture of the si^ar- 
^ carried on by negro slaves. The constitution 
'slaves than^^ ^ of thosc who have been t>om in the temperate 
republican^ climate of Europe could not, it is supposed, support 

the labour of digging the ground under the burning sim of the West 
Indies; and Ac culture of the sugar-cane, as it is managed at jatisent, 
is all hand labour, Aough, in Ac opinion of many, Ac drill plough 
might he introduced into it with great advantage. But, as the profit 
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and success of the cultivation which is carried on by means of cattle, 
depend very much upon the good management of those cattle; so 
the profit and success of that which is carried on by slaves, must 
depend equally upon the good management of those slaves; and in 
the good management of their slaves the French planters, I think 
it is generally allowed, are superior to the English. The law, so far 
as it gives some weak protection to the slave against the violence of 
his master, is likely to be better executed in a colony where the 
government is in a great measure arbitrary, than in one where it is 
altogether firec. In every country where the unfortunate law of 
slavery is established, the magistrate, when he protects the slave, 
intermeddles in some measure in the management of the private 
property of the master; and, in a free country, where the master is 
perhaps either a member of the colony assembly, or an elector of 
such a member, he dare not do this but with the greatest caution 
and circumspection. The respect which he is obliged to pay to the 
master, renders it more difficult for him to protect the slave. But in 
a country where the government is in a great measure arbitrary, 
where it is usual for the magistrate to intermeddle even in the 
maiu^emenc of the private property of individuals, and to send 
them, perhaps, a lettre de cachet if they do not manage it according 
to his liking, it is much easier for him to give some protection to 
the slave; and common humanity naturally disposes him to do so. 
The protection of the magistrate renders the slave less contemptible 
in the eyes of his master, who is thereby induced to consider him 
with more regard, and to treat him with more gentleness. Gentle 
usage renders the slave not only more faithful, but more intelligent, 
and therefore, upon a double account, more useful. He approaches 
more to the condition of a free servant, and may possess some degree 
of integrity and attachment to his master’s interest, virtues which 
frequently belong to free servants, but which never can belong to 
a slave, who is treated as slaves commonly are in countries where 
the master is perfectly free and secure. 

i^m^heseenin That the condition of a slave is better under an 
Bman history. arbitrary than under a firec government, is, I believe, 
supported by the history of all ages and nations. In the Roman 
history, the first time we read of the magistrate intorposing to pro- 
tect slave from the violence of his master, is under the emperors. 
When Vedius PoUio, in the presence of Augustus, ordered one of 
his sla^, who had committ^ a slight fimlt, to be cut into pieces 
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and thrown into his fish>pond in order to feed his fishes, the emperor 
commanded him, with indignation, to emancipate immediately, 
not only that slave, but all the others dut belonged to him.^ Under 
the republic no magistrate could have had authority enough to 
protect the slave, much less to punish the master. 

The superiority of The Stock, it is to be observed, which has improved 
t^mlTh^Zore *"8^^ colonies of France, particularly the great 
remarkable inas-^ colony of St. Domingo, has been raised almost 
entirely from the gradual improvement and culti- 
own stock, vation of those colonies. It has been almost alto- 

gether the produce of the sod and of the industry® of the colonists, 
or, what comes to the same thing, the price of that produce gradu- 
ally accumulated by good management, and employed in raising a 
still greater produce. But the stock which has improved and culti- 
vated the sugar colonies of England has, a great part of it, been 
sent out from England, and has by no means been altogether the 
produce of the soil and industry of the colonists.® The prosperity 
of the English sugar colonies has been, in a great measure, owing 
to the great riches of England, of which a part has overflowed, if 
one may say so, upon those colonics. But the prosperity of the 
sugar colonies of France has been entirely owing to the good 
conduct of the colonists, which must therefore have had some 
superiority over that of the English; and this superiority has been 
remarked in nothing so much as in the good management of their 
slaves. 


Such have been the general outUnes of the policy of 
the different European nations with regard to their 
colonies. 

The policy of Europe, therefore, has very litde to 
boast of, either in the original establishment, or, so far as concerns 
their internal government,® in the subsequent prosperity of the 
colonies of America. 


The policy of 
Europe has done 
nothing for the 
prosperity of the 
colonies. 


' JThc story is told in the same way in Lectures^ p. 97, but Seneca, De ira, lib. iii., 
cap. 40, and Dio Cassius, HfsI., lib. liv., cap. 33* wy, not that Augustus ordered all 
the slaves to be emancipated, but that he ordered all the goblets on the table to be 
broken. Sentca says the o£ending slave was emancipated. Dio docs not mention 
emancibadon.] 

* [jEUC X reads *and industry*.} 

* [The West India merchants and planters asserted, in 1775, that there was capW 
worth £ 6 OfO 0 Ofioo in the tugar colonic and that half of this belonged to residents m 
Qmt Brkasn.— See the Condnuadon of Anderson’s Commerce, a.i>. i 775 l 

^ {Bds. X and 2 do not contain the words ‘so far as concerns their in cmai govern- 
ment’.} • 
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p0ltY and inJusHee 
directed the first 
project. 


Folly and injustice seem to have been the principles 
which presided over and directed the first project 
of establishing those colonies; the folly of hunting 
after gold and silver mines, and the injustice of coveting the pos- 
session of a country whose harmless natives, far from having ever 
injured the people of Europe, had received the first adventurers 
with every mark of kindness and hospitality. 

The adventurers, indeed, who formed some of the 
later establishments, joined, to the chimerical pro- 
ject of finding gold and silver mines, other motives 
more reasonable and more laudable; but even these 
motives do very little honour to the policy of 
Europe. 

The English puritans, restrained^ at home, fled for freedom to 
America, and estabUshed there the four governments of New Eng- 
land. The Enghsh catholics, treated with much greater injustice,® 
estabhshed that of Maryland; the Quakers, that of Pemisylvania. 
The Portuguese Jews, persecuted by the inquisition, stript of their 
fortimes, and banished to Brazil, introduced, by their example, 
some sort of order and industry among the transported felons 
and strumpets, by whom that colony was originally peopled, and 
taught them the culture of the sugar-cane.® Upon all these different 
occasions it was, not the wisdom and policy, but the disorder and 
injustice of the European governments, which peopled and culti- 
vated America. 


The more respec- 
table adventurers 
of later times were 
sent out by the dis- 
order and injustice 
of European 
governments. 


To the actual In effectuating some of the most important of these 
esMUhment of the establishments, the different governments of Europe 

colonies the gov- i v i . . r . , 

emments of Europe had as little merit as in projcctmg them. The con- 

contributed little^ quest of Mcxico was the project, not of the cougpd 

of Spain, but of a governor of Cuba;* and it was effectuated by the 

spirit of the bold adventurer® to whom it was entrusted, in spite of 

every thing which that governor, who soon repented of having 

tros^ such a person, could do to thwart it. The conquerors of 

Chili and Peru, and of almost all the other Spanish settlements upon 

Ac continait of Amcric^, carried out with them no other pubUc 

encouragement, but a general permission to make settlements and 

conquests in the name of the king of Spain. Those adventures were 


^ [£d. t reads 'persecuted’.] < [Ed. i reads 'with equal injustice*.] 

• [Raynal, Histoire philosophique, Aimterdam ed., 1773, toin.iis., pp. jaj, 324, 326, 
337. Justamofid's En^^sh trans., vol. ii., p. 442.] 

* {Ydasqpea.] » [Cortca.] 
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all at the private risk and expence of the adventurers. The govern- 
ment of Spain contributed scarce any thing to any of them. That of 
England contributed as little towards effectuating the establishment 
of some of its most important colonies in North America. 
and discouraged When those establishments were effectuated, and 

rather than j become SO considerable as to attract the atten- 

encouraged them • r 1 t 1 r 1 • 

after tt^ were tion ot the mother country, the nrst regulations 

established, which she made with regard to them had always in 

view to secure to herself the monopoly of their commerce; to con- 
fine their market, and to enlarge her own at their expence, and, 
consequently, rather to damp and discourage, than to quicken and 
forward the course of their prosperity. In the different ways in 
which this monopoly has been exercised, consists one of the most 
essential differences in the policy of the different European nations 
with regard to their colonies. The best of them aU, that of England, is 
only somewhat less illiberal and oppressive than that of any of the rest. 
B$rope has done In what way, therefore, has the policy of Europe 
P^rovi^themLwho contributed either to the first establishment, or to 
founded the colonies, the present grandeur of the colonies of America? 
In one way, and in one way only, it has contributed a good deal. 
Magna virAm Mater It bred and formed the men who were capable 
of atchieving such great actions, and of laying the foundation of so 
great an empire; and there is no other quarter of the world of 
which the policy is capable of fonning, or has ever actually and in 
fact formed such men. The colonies owe to the poUcy of Europe 
the education and great views of their active and enterprising 
founders; and some of the greatest and most important of them, so 
far as concerns their internal government,* owe to it scarce any 
thing else. 


PART THIRD 

of the Advantages which Europe has derived from the Discovery of 
America^ and from that of a Passage to the East Indies hy the Cape 
of Good Hope • 

The de- ^uch arc the advantages which the colonies of 

rived by Emtpe America have derived from Ae policy of Euk^. 

1 ['Salve magna paitni fragom, Satumia tdlus. Magna vimm. — VkgO. Geotg, 

I ISdiJt and a do not contain die words 'so far as concerns dieir intemal govets- 
ment*. Cp. above, p. lot, note 4.] • 
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^(i^th^Mtagesof those which Europe has derived from 

Btrope in genial/ the discovery and colonization of America? 
and (2) the Thosc advantages may be divided, first into die 

advantages of the ^ 1.1^ .11 

partiadar countries general advantages which Europe, considered as 

which have colonies, great country, has derived from those great 
events; and, secondly, into the particular advantages which each 
colonizing country has derived from the colonies which particu- 
larly belong to it, in consequence of the authority or dominion 
which it exercises over them. 


<x) The general general advantages which Europe, considered 

advantages to as one great country, has derived from the dis- 
Europe are, covcry and colonization of America, consist, first, 
in the increase of its enjoyments; and secondly, in the augmentation 
of its industry. 

(a) an increase of The surplus produce of America, imported into 
enjoyments, Europe, fumishes the inhabitants of this great con- 

tinent with a variety of commodities which they could not other- 
wise have possessed, some for convcnicncy and use, some for 
pleasure, and some for ornament, and thereby contributes to increase 
their enjoyments. 

(f>) an augmentation The discovery and colonization of America, it will 

of industry not readily be allowed, have contributed to augment 
only m the countries , . , r r n 1 • 1 • 1 1 

which trade with thc mdustry, first, ol all the countnes which trade 

America directly, directly; such as Spain, Portugal, France, and 

England; and, secondly, of all those which, without trading to it 

directly, send, through the medium of other countries, goods to it 

of their own produce; such as Austrian Flanders, and some provinces 

of Germany, which, through thc medium of thc countries before 

mentioned, send to it a considerable quantity of linen and o|jj;icr 

goods. All such countries have evidendy gained-a more extensive 

market for their surplus produce, and must consequently have been 

encouraged to increase its quantity. 

bnt oho in other But, that Aosc great events should likewise have 
^ contributed to encourage thc industry of countries, 
produce to America, such as Hungary and Poland, whidi may never, 
perhaps, have sent a single commodity of their own produce to 
America, is not, perhaps, altogether so evident. That those events 
have done so, however, cannot be doubted. Some part of thc prod- 
Wit of America is consumed in Hungary and Poland, and there is 
fome demand there for the sugar, chocolate, and tobacco, of that 
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new quarter of the world. But those commodities must be pur- 
chased with something whidi is either the produce of the industry 
of Hungary and Poland, or with something which had been pur- 
chased with some part of that produce. Those commodities of 
America are new values, new equivalents, introduced into Hungary 
and Poland to be exchanged there for the surplus produce of those 
countries. By being carried thither they create a new and more 
extensive imurket for that surplus produce. They raise its value, and 
thereby contribute to encourage its increase. Though no part of it 
may ever be carried to America, it may be carried to other countries 
which purchase it with a part of their share of the surplus produce 
of America; and it may find a market by means of the circulation 
of that trade which was originally put into motion by the surplus 
produce of America. 

or even receive Thosc great events may even have contributed to 
nny produce from increase the enjoyments, and to augment the in- 
Amenca. dustry of countrics which, not only never sent any 

commodities to America, but never received any from it. Even 
such countries may have received a greater abundance of other 
commodities from countries of which the surplus produce had been 
augmented by means of the American trade. This greater abun- 
dance, as it must necessarily have increased their enjoyments, so it 
must likewise have augmented their industry. A greater number of 
new equivalents of some kind or other must have been presented to 
them to be exchanged for the surplus produce of that industry. A 
more extensive market must have been created for that surplus prod- 
uce, so as to raise its value, and thereby encourage its increase. The 
mass of commodities annually thrown into the great circle of 
European commerce, and by its various revolutions annually dis- 
tributed among all the different nations comprehended within it, 
must have been augmented by the whole surplus produce of 
America, A greater share of this greater mass, therefore, is Hkcly to 
have fallen to each of thosc nations, to have increased their ciyoy- 
ments, and augmented their industry. 

The exclusive trade The exclusive trade of the ^mother countrics tends 
of the mther ^o diminish, or, at least, to keep down bdow what 
they would otherwise rise to, both the enjoyments 
*^stry of all industry of all thosc nations in general, and of 

espedalty the American colonics in particular. It is a dead 
tfie lam. - weight upon the action of one of the great;^ rin^ 
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which puts into motion a great part of the business of mankind. By 
rendering the colony produce dearer in all other countries, it lessens 
its consumption, and thereby cramps the industry of the colonies, 
and both the enjoyments and the industry of all other countries, 
which both enjoy less when they pay more for what they enjoy, 
and produce less when they get less for what they produce. By 
rendering the produce of all other countries dearer in the colonics, 
it cramps, in the same manner, the industry of all other countries, 
and both the enjoyments and the industry of the colonics. It is a 
dog which, for the supposed benefit of some particular countries, 
embarrasses the pleasures, and encumbers the industry of all other 
countries; but of the colonies more than of any other. It not^ only 
excludes, as much as possible, all other countries from one particular 
market; but it confines, as much as possible, the colonics to one 
particular market: and the difference is very great between being 
excluded from one particular market, when all others are open, and 
being confined to one particular market, when all others are shut up. 
The surplus produce of the colonics, however, is the original source 
of all that increase of enjoyments and industry which Europe derives 
from the discovery and colonization of America; and the exclusive 
trade of the mother countries tends to render this source much less 
abundant than it otherwise would be. 

(2) The particular The particular advantages which each colonizing 
country derives from the colonies which particu- 
are (a) the larly belong to it, arc of two different kinds; first, 

common advantages which every empire 
provimes, the derives from the provinces subject to its dominion; 

secondly, those peculiar advantages which are 
kuet in America: supposed to result from provinces of so* very 
peculiar a nature as the European colonies of America. 

(f)Aeeommm The common advantages which every empire 
oAiai^es are derives from the provinces subject to its ^minion, 
miKury fortes and Consist, frrst, m the mihtary force which they lur- 
'«'**“*> nish for its defence; and, secondly, in the revenue 

winch they frunish for the support of its civil government. The 
Roman coloni« furnished occasionally both the one and the other. 
The Gtedc colonies, sometimes, furnished a military fr>rce; but 

^ pNot* appwi Bx 9 t in ed. 3 and seems to liave been insetted in error. The other 
countries are only excluded from a i>arttcolar market, but the colonies are confrned to 
one.] « 
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seldom any revenue.^ They seldom acknowledged themselves 
subject to the dominion of the mother dty. They were generally 
her allies in war, but very seldom her subjects in peace. 
but none of the The European colonies of America have never yet 
%^^shedmiUta^ furnished any military force for the defence of the 
force, mother country. Their military force has never yet 

been sufficient for their own defence; and in the different wars in 
which the mother countries have been engaged, the defence of their 
colonies has generally occasioned a very considerable distraction of 
the military force of those countries. In this respect, therefore, all 
the European colonies have, without exception, been a cause rather 
of weakness than of strength to their respective mother countries. 
and the colonies of The colonies of Spain and Portugal only have con- 
afow h!ive^oj>ntH-^ tributed any revenue towards the defence of the 
buted revenue. mother country, or the support of her civil govern- 

ment.* The taxes which have been levied upon those of other 
European nations, upon those of England in particular, have seldom 
been equal to the expence laid out upon them in time of peace, 
and never sufficient to defray that which they occasioned in time of 
war. Such colonies, therefore, have been a source of expence and 
not of revenue to their respective mother countries. 

(b) the exclusive advantages of such colonics to their respective 

trade is the sole mother countries, consist altogether in those pecu- 
pecuUar advantage, j^dvantages which are supposed to result from 

provinces of so very peculiar a nature as the European colonics of 
America; and the exclusive trade, it is acknowledged, is the sole 
source of all those peculiar advantages. 

The exclusive trade In consequcnce of this exclusive trade, all that part 

produce of die English colonies, for 
the other countries, example, which consists in what are called enumer- 
ated commodities,* can be sent to no other country but England. 
Other countries must afterwards buy it of her. It must be cheaper 
therefore in England than it can be in any odier country, and must 
contribute more to increase the enjoyments of England than those 
of any other country. It must likewise contribute more to encourage 
her industry. For all those parts of her own surplus produce which 
England exchanges for those enumerated commodities, she must 
get a better price than any other countries can get for the like parts 

* fTliatcis example of revenue being furaishedin Xen^hon, Anai., V v., 7, 10.J 

• [Above, p. 86.] * [Above, p. 89.] . 
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of theirs, when they exchange them for the same commodities. The 
manufactures of jEngland, for example, will purchase a greater 
quantity of the sugar and tobacco of her own colonies, than the like 
manufactures of other countries can purchase of that sugar and 
tobacco. So far, therefore, as the manufactures of England and thosj 
of other countries are both to be exchanged for the sugar 
tobacco of the English colonics, this superiority of price gives 
encouragement to the former, beyond what the latter can in thesi 
circumstances enjoy. The exclusive trade of the colonies, therefore,! 
as it diminishes, or, at least, keeps down below what they would ^ 
otherwise rise to, both the enjoyments and the industry of the ^ 
coimtrics which do not possess it; so it gives an evident advantage 
to the countries which do possess it over those other countries. 
rather than an advantage, howcver, will, perhaps, be found 

advantage to that to be rather what may be called a relative than an 
country, absolute advantage; and to give a superiority to the 

country which enjoys it, rather by depressing the industry and prod- 
uce of other countries, than by raising those of that particular 
country above what they would naturally rise to in the case of a 
free trade. 

The tobacco of Maryland and Virginia, for 
example, by means of the monopoly which Eng- 
land enjoys of it, certainly comes cheaper to Eng- 
land than it can do to France, to whom England 
commonly sells a considerable part of it. But had 
France, and all other European countries been, at all times, allowed 
a free trade to Maryland and Virginia, the tobacco of those colonics 
might, by this time, have come cheaper than it actually docs, not 
only to all those other countries, but likewise to England. Th^prod- 
ucc of tobacco, in consequence of a market sa much more exten- 
sive than any which it has hitherto enjoyed, might, and probably 
would, by diis rime, have been so much increased as to reduce the 
profits of a tobacco plantation to their natural level with those of 
a com plantation, which, it is supposed, they are still somewhat 
above.^ The price of tobacco might, and probably would, by this 
rime, have fallen somewhat lower than it is at present. An equal 
quantity of the commodities either of England, or of those o^er 
countries, might have purchased in Maryland and Virginia a greater 
quantity of tobacco than it can do at present, and, consequently, 
e » [Above, vd. L, p, I7S*] 
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tc^aao cheaper 
than France, but 
not cheaper than it 
would if there were 
no exclusive trade. 
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have been sold there for so much a better price. So far as that weed, 
therefore, can, by its cheapness and abundance, increase the enjoy- 
ments or augment the industry either of England or of any other 
country, it would, probably, in the case of a free trade, have pro- 
duced both these effects in somewhat a greater degree than it can 
do at present. England, indeed, would not in this case have had any 
advantage over other countries. She might have bought the tobacco 
of her colonics somewhat cheaper, and, consequently, have sold 
some of her own commodities somewhat dearer than she actually 
docs. But she could neither have bought the one cheaper nor sold 
the other dearer than any other country might have done. She 
might, perhaps, have gained an absolute, but she would certainly 
have lost a relative advantage. 

To subject other In order, however, to obtain this relative advantage 
countries to this the colony trade, in order to execute the in- 

England fwi made vidious and malignant projea of excluding as much 
two sacrifices, ^s possible Other nations from any share in it, Eng- 
land, there are very probable reasons for believing, has not only 
sacrificed a part of the absolute advantage which she, as well as 
every other nation, might have derived from that trade, but has 
subjected herself both to an absolute and to a relative disadvantage 
in almost every other branch of trade. 

The withdrawal of When, by the act of navigation,^ England assumed 
to herself the monopoly of the colony trade, the 
foreign capitals which had before been employed 
in it were necessarily withdrawn from it. The 
English capital, which had before carried on but a 
part of it, was now to carry on the whole. The 
capital which had before supplied the colonies with 
but a part of the goods which they wanted from Europe, was now 
all that was employed to supply them widi the whole. But it could 
not supply them with the whole, and the goods with which it did 
supply them were necessarily sold very dear. The capital which had 
before bought but a part of the surplus produce of the colonies, was 
now all diat was employed to buy the whble. But it could not buy 
the whole at any thing near the old price, and, therefore, whatevet 
it did buy it necessarily bought very cheap. But in an employment 
of capital in which the merchant sold very dear and bought very 
cheap, the profit must have been very great, and much above die 
^ {Above, vol t., pp. 485'-487*1 ♦ 
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ordinary level of profit in other branches of trade. This superiority 
of profit in the colony trade could not fail to draw from other 
branches of trade a part of the capital which had before been 
employed in them. But this revulsion of capital, as it must have 
gradually increased the competition of capitals in the colony trade, 
so it must have gradually diminished that competition in ail those 
other branches of trade; as it must have gradually lowered the profits 
of the one, so it must have gradually raised those of the other, till 
the profits of all came to a new level, different from and somewhat 
higher than that at which they had been before. 
and continues to This double effect, of drawing capital from all 
other trades, and of raising the rate of profit some- 
what higher than it otherwise would have been at all trades, was 
not only produced by this monopoly upon its first establishment, 
but has continued to be produced by it ever since. 

The colony trade First, this monopoly has been continually drawing 
^tl^^thTwhlT^ capital from all other trades to be employed in that 
British capital, of the colonies. 

Though the wealth of Great Britain has increased very much 
since the establishment of the act of navigation, it certainly has not 
increased in the same proportion as that of the colonics. But the 
foreign trade of every country naturally increases in proportion to 
its wealth, its surplus produce in proportion to its whole produce; 
and Great Britain having engrossed to herself almost the whole of 
what may be called the foreign trade of the colonies, and her 
capital not having increased in the same proportion as the extent of 
that trade, she could not carry it on without continually withdraw- 
ing from other branches of trade some part of the capital which had 
before been employed in them, as well as withholding from jjicm 
a great deal more which would otherwise have gone to them. Since 
die establishment of the aa of navigation, accordingly, the colony 
trade has been continually increasing, while many other branches 
of foreign trade, particularly of that to other parts of Europe, have 
been continually decaying. Our manufactures for foreign sale, 
instead of being suited,'' as before the act of navigation, to the 
ne^bbouring market of Europe, or to the more distant one of the 
cousttries which lie round the Mediterranean sea, have, the greater 
part of them, been accommodated to the still more distant one of 
tlur colonies, to the market in which they have the monopoly, rather 
than to ^t in which they have many competitors. The causes of 
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decay in other branches of foreign trade, which, by Sir Matthew 
Decker,^ and other writers, have been sought for in the excess and 
improper mode of taxation, in the high price of labour, in the 
increase of luxury, &c. may all be found in the over-growth of the 
colony trade. The mercantile capital of Great Britain, though very 
great, yet not being infinite; and though greatly increased since the 
act of navigation, yet not being increased in the same proportion 
as the colony trade, that trade could not possibly be carried on 
without withdrawing some part of that capital from other branches 
of trade, nor consequently without some decay of those other 
branches. 

and the colonial England, it must bc observed, was a great trading 

monopolj^ has ^ country, her mercantile capital was very great and 

d^r7Xn^Bri£h likely to become still greater and greater every day, 

^rade. ^ot only before the act of navigation had estab- 

hshed the monopoly of the colony trade, but before that trade was 
very considerable. In the Dutch war, during the government of 
Cromwel, her navy was superior to that of Holland; and in that 
which broke out in the beginning of the reign of Charles IL it was 
at least equal, perhaps superior, to the united navies of France and 
Holland. Its superiority, perhaps, would scarce appear greater m the 
present times; at least if the Dutch navy was to bear the same 
proportion to the Dutch commerce now which it did then. But this 
great naval power could not, in cither of those wars, bc owing to 
the act of navigation. Diuing the first of them the plan of that act 
had been but just formed; and though before the breaking out of 
the second it had been fully enacted by legal authority; yet no part 
of it could have had time to produce any considerable effect, and 
least of all that part which established the exclusive trade to the 
colonies. Both the colonics and their trade were inconsiderable rfien 
in comparison of what they are now. The island of Jamaica was an 
unwholesome desert, little inhabited, and less cultivated. New York 
and New Jersey were in the possession of the Dutch: the half of 
St Christopher’s in that of the French. The island of Antigua, the 
two Carolinas, Pensylyania, Georgia, and Nova Scotia, were not 
planted. Virginia, Maryland, and New England were planted; and 
though they were very thriving colonics, yet there was not perhaps, 
at that time, either in Europe or America, a single person who 

i the Ctsuses of the Decline of the Foreign Trade, conseguendy of ^ 

the Lands of Britain and on the means to restore both, and cd., 1750, pp. 
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foresaw or even suspected the rapid progress which they have since 
made in wealth, population and improvement. The island of Bar- 
badoes, in short, was the only British colony of any consequence of 
which the condition at that time bore any resemblance to what it 
is at present. The trade of the colonies, of which England, even for 
some time after the act of navigation, enjoyed but a part (for the 
act of navigation was not very strictly executed till several years 
after it was enacted), could not at that time be the cause of the 
great trade of England, nor of the great naval power which was 
supported by that trade. The trade which at that time supported 
that great naval power was the trade of Europe, and of the countries 
which lie round the Mediterranean sea. But the share which Great 
Britain at present enjoys of that trade could not support any such 
great naval power. Had the growing trade of the colonies been left 
free to all nations, whatever share of it might have fallen to Great 
Britain, and a very considerable share would probably have fallen 
to her, must have been all an addition to this great trade of which 
she was before in possession. In consequence of the monopoly, the 
increase of the colony trade has not so much occasioned an addition 
to the trade which Great Britain had before, as a total change in 
its direction. 

The monopoly has Secondly, this monopoly has necessarUy con- 
kept the rate of ttibutcd to keep up the rate of profit in all the 
n^hig^*t^n it <lh?crcnt branches of British trade higher than it 
naturally would naturally would have been, had all nations been 
have been, allowed a free trade to the British colonies. 

The monopoly of the colony trade, as it necessarily drew towards 
that trade a greater proportion of the capital of Great Britain than 
what would have gone to it of its own accord; so by the explosion 
of all foreign capitals it necessarily reduced the-whole quantity of 
capital employed in that trade below what it luturally would have 
been in the case of a free trade. But, by lessening the competition of 
capitals in that branch of trade, it necessarily raised the rate of 
profit^ in that branch. By lessening too the competition of British 
capitals in all other branches of trade, it necessarily raised the rate 
of British profit in all those other branches. Whatever may have 
beoii, at any particular period, since the establishmoit of the act of 
navigation, the state or extent of the mercantile capital of Great 
Britain, the monopoly of the colony trade must, during the conr 
. > [Ed. I reads ‘rate of die profit’.] 
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tinuance of that state, have raised the ordinary rate of British profit 
higher than it otherwise would have been both in that and in all 
the other branches of British trade. If, since the establishment of the 
act of navigation, the ordinary rate of British profit has fallen con- 
siderably, as it certainly has, it must have fallen still lower, had not 
the monopoly established by that act contributed to keep it up. 
and this puts the But whatever raises in any country the ordinary 
county Ota profit higher than it otherwise would be, 

utsaduantaae tn the jt o » 

trades of which she necessarily subjects that country both to an absolute 

has no monopoly, relative disadvantage in every branch of 

trade of which she has not the monopoly. 

making her buy less It subjects her to an absolute disadvantage: because 
and sell less, branches of trade her merchants cannot get 

this greater profit, without selling dearer than they otherwise would 
do both the goods of foreign countries which they import into their 
own, and the goods of their own coimtry which they export to 
foreign countries. Their own country must both buy dearer and sell 
dearer; must both buy less and sell less; must both enjoy less and 
produce less, than she otherwise would do. 

and enabling other It subjects her to a relative disadvantage; because 
^ branches of trade it sets other countries 
markets. which are not subject to the same absolute dis- 

advantage, either more above her or less below her than they other- 
wise would be. It enables them both to enjoy more and to produce 
more in proportion to what she enjoys and produces. It renders their 
superiority greater or their inferiority less than it otherwise would 
be. By raising the price of her produce above what it otherwise 
would be, it enables the merchants of other countries to undecsell 
her in foreign markets, and thereby to justlc her out of almost all 
tho^ branches of trade, of which she has not the monopoly. 

High profits raise Our merchants firequendy complain of the high 
^^mmirTtlm British labout as the cause of their manu- 

Hgh wages. facturcs being undorsold in foreign markets; but 
they are silent about the high profits ofstocjt* They complain of the 
extravagant gain of other people; but they say nothing of their own. 
The high profits of British stock, however, may contribute towards 
raising the price of British manufactures in many cases as much, 
in some perhaps more, than the high wages of British kbour.^ 

^ (This is tnuch the same as (hat which coudtides bk. i„ ch. i)c.» above, vol. u, 

p. iioibtJtthUis^origiiisiastiieother wasnotined. i.] 
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So British capital 
has been taken 


It is in this manner that the capital of Great Britain, 
. ^ ^ one may justly say, has partly been drawn and 

from European and r t 

Mediterranean partly been driven from the greater part of the 

different branches of trade of which she has not the 
monopoly; from the trade of Europe in particular, and from that 
of the coimtries which lie round the Mediterranean sea. 
pardy attracted by ^ partly been drawn from those branches of 
high profit in the trade; by the attraction of superior profit in the 
colony trade, colony trade in consequence of the continual in- 
crease of that trade, and of the continual insufficiency of the capital 
which had carried it on one year to carry it on the next. 

partly driven out ^^^^cn from them ; by the advan- 

by foreign tagc which the high rate of profit, established in 

competitwn. Great Britain, gives to other countries, in all the 

different branches of trade of which Great Britain has not the 
monopoly. 


While raising As the monopoly of the colony trade has drawn 
%ofy^sloweKd*'^ branches a part of the British 

foreign profits. capital which would otherwise have been employed 

in them, so it has forced into them many foreign capitals which 
wopld never have gone to them, had they not been expelled from 
Ac colony trade. In those other branches of trade it has diminished 
the competition of British capitals, and Aercby raised the rate of 
British profit higher than it oAerwisc would have been. On Ac 
contrary, it has increased Ac competition of foreign capitals, and 
Acreby sunk Ac rate of foreign profit lower than it oAerwisc 
would have been. Both in Ac one way and in Ac other it must 
evidendy have subjected Great Britain to a relative disadvantage in 
all Aose other branches of trade. # 

The colony trade is The colony trade, however, it may perhaps be said, 
advantageous to Great Britain dian any 
oAers. other; and the monopoly, by forcing into that trade 

a greater proportion of the capital of Great Britain than whtt 
wotdd otherwise have gone to it, has turned that capital into an 
emfdoyment more advantageous to the country than any odier 
vtdddi it could have found. 

UttrUt wm a advantageous employment of any capital 

to the country to which it belongs, is diat vduch 
“ahitahis there the greatest quantity of productive 
« distmri MW, ml labour, and inaeases the most dbe annud produce 



a direct trade is 
more advantageous 
than a rounds 
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of the land and labour of that country. But the 
quantity of productive labour which any capital 
employed in the foreign trade of consumption can 
maintain, is exactly in proportion, it has been shewn in the second 
book,^ to the frequency of its returns. A capital of a thousand 
pounds, for example, employed in a foreign trade of consumption, 
of which the returns are made regularly once in the year, can keep 
in constant employment, in the country to which it belongs, a 
quantity of productive labour equal to what a thousand pounds can 
maintain there for a year. If the returns are made twice or thrice in 
the year, it can keep in constant employment a quantity of produc- 
tive labour equal to what two or three thousand pounds can main- 
tain there for a year. A foreign trade of consumption carried on with 
a neighbouring,^ is, upon this account, in general, more advan- 
tageous than one carried on with a distant country; and for the 
same reason a direct foreign trade of consumption, as it has likewise 
been shewn in the second book,® is in general more advantageous 
than a round-about one. 

But the monopoly of the colony trade, so far as it 
has operated upon the employment of the capital 
of Great Britain, has in all cases forced some part of 
it from a foreign trade of consumption carried on 
with a neighbouring,* to one carried on with a more distant 
country, and in many cases from a direct foreign trade of con- 
sumption to a round-about one, 

(i) The trade with monopoly of the colony trade has in all 

cases forced some part of the capital of Great 
Britain from a foreign trade of consumption carried 
on with a neighbouring, to one carri^ on with a 
more distant country. 

It has, in all cases, forced some part of that capital from the trade 
with Europe, and with the countries which lie round the Mediter- 
ranean sea, to that with the more distant regions of America and 
the West Indies, from which the returns are jiecessarily less frequent* 
not only on account of the greater distance, but on account of the 
peculiar circumstances of those countries. New colonics, it has 
already been observed, are always understocked. Their capital is 


while the monopoly 
has forced capital 
into (i) a distant 
and (a) a rounds 
about trade. 


America and the 
West Indies is 
distant and the 
returns peculiarly 
infrequent 


Above, vol. i., p-. 390 ] 

Ed, t reads ‘with a nc^bouring country’.] 
Above, vol. i., p, 391.] 
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always much less than what they could employ with great profit 
and advantage in the improvement and cultivation of their land. 
They have a constant demand, therefore, for more capital than they 
have of their own; and, in order to supply the deficiency of their 
own, they endeavour to borrow as much as they can of the mother 
country, to whom they are, therefore, always in debt. The most 
common way in which the colonists contract this debt, is not by 
borrowing upon bond of the rich people of the mother country, 
diough they sometimes do this too, but by running as much in 
arrear to their correspondents, who supply them with goods firom 
Europe, as those correspondents will allow them. Their annual 
returns frequently do not amount to more than a third, and some- 
times not to so great a proportion of what they owe. The whole 
capital, therefore, which their correspondents advance to them is 
seldom returned to Britain in less than three, and sometimes not in 
less than four or five years. But a British capital of a thousand 
pounds, for example, which is returned to Great Britain only once 
in five years, can keep in constant employment only onc-fifth part 
of the British industry which it could maintain if the whole was 
returned once in the year; and, instead of the quantity of industry 
which a thousand pounds could maintain for a year, can keep in 
constant employment the quantity only which two hundred poimds 
can maintain for a year. The planter, no doubt, by the high price 
which he pays for the goods from Europe, by the interest upon the 
bills which he grants at distant dates, and by the commission upon 
the renewal of those which he grants at near dates, makes up, and 
probably more than makes up, all the loss which his correspondent 
can sustain by this delay. But, though he may make up the loss of 
his correspondent, he cannot make up that of Great Britain# In a 
trade of which the returns are very distant, the profit of the mer- 
chant may be as great or greater than in one in which they arc very 
frequent and near; but the advantage of the country in which he 
resides, the quantity of productive labour constantly maintained 
diere, die annual prodyce of the land and labour must always be 
much less. That the returns of the trade to America, and still more 
^se of that to the West Indies, arc, in general, not only more dis^ 
tant, but mote irregular, and more uncertain too, than those of the 
trade to any part of Europe, or even of the countries which lie round 
the Mediterranean sea, will readily be allowed, I imagine, by every 
body who has any experience of those diderent branches of trade. 
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(2) It is also Secondly, the monopoly of die colony trade has, in 

largely a raund-^ 
about trade, 

into a round-about one. 

Among the enumerated commodities which can be sent to no 
other market but Great Britain, there arc several of which the quan- 
tity exceeds very much the consumption of Great Britain, and of 
which a part, therefore, must be exported to other countries. But 
this cannot be done without forcing some part of the capital of 
Great Britain into a round-about foreign trade of consumption. 
Maryland and Virginia, for example, send annually to Great 
Britain upwards of ninety-six thousand hogsheads of tobacco, and 
the consumption of Great Britain is said not to exceed fourteen 
thousand.^ Upwards of eighty-two thousand hogsheads, therefore, 
must be exported to other countries, to France, to Holland, and to 
the countries which He round the Baltic and Mediterranean seas. 
But, that part of the capital of Great Britain which brings those 
dghty-two thousand hogsheads to Great Britain, which re-exports 
them from thence to those other countries, and which brings back 
from those other countries to Great Britain either goods or money 
in return, is employed in a round-about foreign trade of con- 
sumption; and is necessarily forced into this employment in order 
to dispose of this great surplus. If we would compute in how many 
years the whole of this capital is likely to come back to Great 
Britain, we must add to the distance of the American returns that 
of the returns from those other countries. If, in the direct foreign 
trade of consumption which we carry on with America, the whole 
capital employed frequently does not come back in less than three 
or four years; the whole capital employed in this round-about one 
is not likely to come back in less than four or five. If the one can 
keep in constant employment but a third or a fourth part of die 
domestic industry which could be maintained by a capi^ returned 
once in the year, the other can keep in constant employment but 
a fourth or a fifth part of that industry. At some of Ae outports a 
credit is commonly given to those forcign*correspondcnts to whom 
they export their tobacco. At the port of London, indeed, it is cotsir^ 
monly sold for ready money. The rule is, Weigh and At the 
port of London, therefore, the final returns of the whole round- 
;d>out trade are more distant than die returns from America by the 
» [Thcie figum are giycu sbove, vol. 1 , p. 395; voL u*, p. 4 ‘h 


many cases, forced some part of the capital of Great 
Britain from a direct foreign trade of consumption, 
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time only which the goods may lie unsold in the warehouse; where, 
however, they may sometimes lie long enough.^ But, had not the 
colonies been confined to the market of Great Britain for the sale 
of their tobacco, very little more of it would probably have come 
to us than what was necessary for the home consumption. The 
goods which Great Britain purchases at present for her own con- 
sumpfion with the great surplus of tobacco which she exports to 
other countries, she would, in this case, probably have purchased 
with the immediate produce of her own industry, or with some 
part of her own manufactures. That produce, those manufactures, 
instead of being almost entirely suited to one great market, as at 
present, would probably have been fitted to a great number of 
smaller markets. Instead of one great round-about foreign trade of 
consumption. Great Britain would probably have carried on a great 
number of small direct foreign trades of the same kind. On account 
of the frequency of the returns, a part, and probably but a small 
part; perhaps not above a third or a fourth, of the capital which at 
present carries on this great round-about trade, might have been 
sufiicient to carry on all those small direct ones, might have kept in 
constant employment an equal quantity of British industry, and 
have equally supported the annual produce of the land and labour 
of Great Britain. All the purposes of this trade being, in this manner, 
answered by a much smaller capital, there would have been a large 
spare capital to apply to other purposes; to improve the lands, to 
increase the manufaaurcs, and to extend the commerce of Great 
Britain; to come into competition at least with the other British 
capitals employed in all those different ways, to reduce the rate of 
profit in them all, and thereby to give to Great Britain, in all of 
them, a superiority over other countries still greater than what;^hc 
at present enjoys. * 

Thi mmopoiy has THic monopoly of the colony trade too has forced 

als 0 forced part of jome part of the capital of Great Britain firom all 

capital of Great ^ % r *1 

into a emy~ foreign trade of consumption to a carrying trade; 

itoi ftok, and, consequmtly, from supporting more or less 

tile industry of Great Brilain, to be employed altogether in support- 
ing pardy that of the colonies, and pardy that of some other 
countries. 

The goods, £ot example, whidi are annually purchased with the 

^ [Tliese four lentenees beginning with *At some of the out(»ort8* are not in ed. z.] 

* [Bd. ZdTca^ *|iossesses*.] 
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great surplus of eighty-two thou^d hogsheads of tobacco annually 
re-exported from Great Britain, are not all consumed in Great 
Britain. Part of them, linen from Germany and Holland, for 
example, is returned to the colonies for their particular consump- 
tion. But, that part of the capital of Great Britain which buys the 
tobacco with which this Hnen is afterwards bought, is necessarily 
withdrawn from supporting the industry of Great Britain, to be 
employed altogether in supporting, partly that of the colonics, and 
partly that of the particular countries who pay for this tobacco with 
the produce of their own industry. 

and makes her monopoly of the colony trade besides, by 


whole industry and forcing towards it a much greater proportion of the 
7ecw^owingto its capital of Great Britain than what would naturally 
being driven into have gone to it, seems to have broken altogether 
one channel, natural balance which would otherwise have 


taken place among all the different branches of British industry. 
The industry of Great Britain, instead of being accommodated to a 
great number of small markets, has been principally suited to one 
great market. Her commerce, instead of running in a great number 
of small channels, has been taught to run principally in one great 
channel. But the whole system of her industry and commerce has 
thereby been rendered less secure; the whole state of her body 
politic less healthful, than it otherwise would have been. In her 
present condition. Great Britain resembles one of those unwhole- 
some bodies in which some of the vital parts are overgrown, and 
which, upon that account, are liable to many dangerous disorders 
scarce incident to those in which all the parts arc more properly 
proportioned. A small stop in that great blood-vessel, which has 
been artificially swelled beyond its natural dimensions, and through 
which an unnatural proportion of the industry and commerce of 
the country has been forced to circulate, is very likely to bring on 
the most dangerous disorders upon the whole body politic. The 
expectation of a rupture with the colonics, accordingly, has struck 
the people of Great Britain with more terrpr than they ever felt for 
a Spanish armada, or a French invasion. It was this terror, whether 
well or ill grounded, which rendered the repeal of the stamp act,^ 
among the merchants at least, a popular measure. In the total 
exclusion from the colony mariect, was it to last only for a few 
y^rs, the greater part of our merchants used to fimey that they 


1 [Ed. I ^ces *a poptdsir mcasuie* here^ 
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foresaw an entire stop to their trade; the greater part of our master 
manufacturers, the entire ruin of their business; and the greater 
part of our workmen, an end of their employment. A rupture with 
any of our neighbours upon the continent, though likely too to 
occasion some stop or interruption in the employments of some of 
all these different orders of people, is foreseen, however, without 
any such general emotion. The blood, of which the circulation is 
stopt in some of the smaller vessels, easily disgorges itself into the 
greater, without occasioning any dangerous disorder; but, when it 
is stopt in any of the greater vessels, convulsions, apoplexy, or 
death, are the immediate and unavoidable consequences. If but one 
of those overgrown manufactures, which by means either of 
bounties or of the monopoly of the home and colony markets, have 
been artificially raised up to an unnatural height, finds some small 
stop or interruption in its employment, it frequently occasions a 
mutiny and disorder alarming to government, and embarrassing 
even to the deliberations of the legislature. How great, therefore, 
would be the disorder and confusion, it was thought, which must 
necessarily be occasioned by a sudden and entire stop in the employ- 
ment of so great a proportion of our principal manufiicturcrs? 

The gradual Some moderate and gradual relaxation of the laws 

which give to Great Britain the exclusive trade to 
desirable. the colonies, till it is rendered in a great measure 

free, seems to be the only expedient which can, in all future times, ^ 
ddiver her irom this danger, which can enable her or even force 
her to withdraw some part of her capital from this overgrown 
employment, and to turn it, though with less profit, towards other 
employments; and which, by gradually diminishing one branch of 
her industry and gradually increasing all the rest, can by degrees 
restore all the different branches of it to that natural, healdiful, and 
proper proportion which perfect hberty necessarily establishes, and 
wfaidh perfect hberty can alone preserve. To open the colony trade 
ail at emee to all nations, might not only occasion some transitory 
iocemveniency, but a gjreat permanent loss to die greater part of 
those tidiose indmtry or capital is at present ei^^ed in it. The 
sodden lots the employment even of the ships which import the 
ei^ty-two thousand hogsheads of tobacco, which are over and 
above the consumption of Great Britun, might alone be fidt very 
sensihly. Such are die unfortunate effects of all the regulations of the 
* * (Bd. I does not contain ‘in ali futoie timet'.] 
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mercantile system! They not only introduce very dangerous dis- 
orders into the state of the body politic, but disorders which it is 
often diSicult to remedy, without occasioning, for a time at least, 
still greater disorders. In what manner, therefore, the colony trade 
ought gradually to be opened; what are the restraints which ought 
first, and what arc those which ought last to be taken away; or in 
what manner the natural system of perfect liberty and justice ought 
gradually to be restored, we must leave to the wisdom of future 
statesmen and legislators to determine. 

The present Five different events, unforeseen and unthought of, 

^tradTi^th^tke fortunately concurred to hinder Great 

twelue provinces Britain from feeling, so sensibly as it was generally 

would have hem expected shc would, the total exclusion which has 

more severely felt ^ i i i /r i 

but for five tran- now taken place for more than a year (from the 

sitory circumstances, December, 1774)^ from a very important 

branch of the colony trade, that of the twelve associated provinces 

of North America. First, those colonics, in preparing themselves for 

their non-importation agreement, drained Great Britain completely 

of all the commodities which were fit for their market: secondly, 

the extraordinary demand of the Spanish Flota^ has, this year, 

drained Germany and the North of many commodities, linen in 

particular, which used to come into competition, even in the 

British market, with the manufactures of Great Britain: thirdly, the 

peace between Russia and Turkey,® has occasioned an extraordinary 

demand from the Turkey market, which, during the distress of the 

country, and while a Russian fleet was cruizing in the Archipelago, 

had been very poorly supplied: fourthly, the demand of the North 

' of Europe for the manufactures of Great Britain, has been increasing 

from year to year for some time past: and, fifthly, the late partition* 

and consequential pacification of Poland, by opening the market of 

that great country, have this year added an extraordinary demand 

from thence to the increasing demand of the North. These events 

^ [The date at which the non-importation agreement began to operate.] 

* [Tor the greater security of tbe valnable cargoes se|^t to America, as wdl as for the 
more easy prevention of fraud, the commerce of Spain vinih its colonies is carried on by 
Eeets which sail under strong convoys. These fleets, consisting of two squadrons, one 
distinguished by the name of the “Galeons,” the odier by that of the **Hoto/* arc 
equipped annually. Formerly they took their departure Seville; but as the 
imrt otCadia has been found more commodious, mey have sailed from it since the 
yw lyao. — W. Robertson, History cf AmeHca, bk, viii.; in Works, 1825 ; vOl. vil, 

p, 372.] 

* TBy tbe treaty of Kainardji. I774-J 

* [Ib 1773] 

W.K. B— B 
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arc all, except the fourth, in their nature transitory and accidental, 
and the exclusion from so important a branch of the colony trade, 
if unfortunately it should continue much longer, may still occasion 
some degree of distress. This distress, however, as it will come on 
gradually, will be felt much less severely than if it had come on all 
at once; and, in the mean time, the industry and capital of the 
country may find a new employment and direction, so as to prevent 
this distress^ from ever rising to any considerable height. 

The monopoly The monopoly of the colony trade, therefore, so 
far as it has turned towards that trade a greater pro- 
portion of the capital of Great Britain than what would otherwise 
have gone to it, has in all cases turned it, from a foreign trade of 
consumption with a neighbouring, into one with a more distant 
country; in many cases, from a direct foreign trade of consumption, 
into a round-about one; and in some cases, from all foreign trade 
of consumption, into a carrying trade. It has in all cases, therefore, 
turned it, from a direction in which it would have maintained a 
greater quantity of productive labour, into one, in which it can 
maintain a much smaller quantity. By suiting, besides, to one parti- 
cular market only, so great a part of the industry and commerce 
of Great Britain, it has rendered the whole state of that industry and 
commerce more precarious and less secure, than if their produce 
had been accommodated to a greater variety of markets. 
but Ae trade itself Wc niust carefully distinguish between the effects 
is ^od, q£ colony trade and those of the monopoly of 

that trade. The former are always and necessarily beneficial; the 
latter always and necessarily hurtful. But the former arc so bene- 
ficial, that the colony trade, though subject to a monopoly, and 
notwithstanding the hurtful effects of that monopoly, is still «pon 
the whole beneficial, and greatly beneficial; though a good deal 
less so than it otherwise would be. 

The effect of the colony trade in its natural and firec 
state, is to open a great, though distant market for 
such pa^ of die produce of British industry as may 
exceed the demand of the markets nearer home, of 
diosc of Europe, and of the countries which lie round the Medi- 
terranean sea. In its natural and free state, the colony trade, without 
drawing firom those markets any part of the produce which had 
ever been sent to them, encourages Great Britain to increase the 
^ [£d. 1 reads 'prevent it'.} 
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surplus continually, by continually presenting new equivalents to be 
exchanged for it* In its natural and free state, the colony trade tends 
to increase the quantity of productive labour in Great Britain, but 
without altering in any respect the direction of that which had been 
employed there before. In the natural and free state of the colony 
trade, the competition of all other nations would hinder the rate of 
profit from rising above the common level either in the new market, 
or in the new employment. The new market, without drawing any 
thing from the old one, would create, if one may say so, a new 
produce for its own supply; and that new produce would constitute 
a new capital for carrying on the new employment, which in the 
same manner would draw nothing from the old one. 

The monopoly The monopoly of the colony trade, on the contrary, 

diminishes it. excluding the competition of other nations, and 

thereby raising the rate of profit both in the new market and in the 
new employment, draws produce from the old market and capital 
from the old employment. To augment our share of the colony 
trade beyond what it otherwise would be, is the avowed purpose 
of the monopoly. If our share of that trade were to be no greater 
with, than it would have been without the monopoly, there could 
have been no reason for establishing the monopoly. But whatever 
forces into a branch of trade of which the returns are slower and 
more distant than those of the greater part of other trades, a greater 
proportion of the capital of any country, than what of its own 
accord would go to that branch, necessarily renders the whole quan^ 
tity of productive labour annually maintained there, the whole 
annual produce of the land and labour of that country, less than 
they otherwise would be. It keeps down the revenue of the inhabi- 
tants of that country, below what it would naturally rise to, and 
thereby diminishes their power of accumulation. It not only 
hinders, at all times, their capital from maintaining so great a quaiv- 
tity of productive labour as it would otherwise maintain, but it 
hinders it from increasing so £ist as it would otherwise increase, 
and consequently from maintaining a still greater quantity of pro- 
ductive labour. 

The tumtrot good natural good effects of die colony trade, howr 

^ects of the trade ever, more than counterbalance to Great Britain 

effects of the monopoly, so that, 
effects of the opoly and all together, that trade, evra as it is carsiad 

monopoly. prcscut, is not Only advmugeous, but^rcady 
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advantageous. The new market and the new employment^ which 
are opened by the colony trade, arc of much greater extent than 
that portion of the old market and of the old employment which is 
lost by the monopoly. The new produce and the new capital which 
has been created, if one may say so, by the colony trade, maintain 
in Great Britain a greater quantity of productive labour, than what 
can have been thrown out of employment by the revulsion of 
capital from other trades of which the returns arc more frequent. 
If the colony trade, however, even as it is carried on at present, is 
advantageous to Great Britain, it is not by means of the monopoly, 
but in spite of the monopoly. 

It is rather for the manufactured than for the rude 
produce of Europe, that the colony trade opens a 
new market. Agriculture is the proper business of 
all new colonies; a business which the cheapness of 
land renders more advantageous than any other. 
They abound, therefore, in the rude produce of land, and instead of 
importing it from other countries, they have generally a large 
surplus to export. In new colonies, agriculture cither draws hands 
from all other employments, or keeps them from going to any 
other employment. There arc few hands to spare for the necessary, 
and none for the ornamental manufactures. The greater part of the 
manufactures of bodi kinds, they find it cheaper to purchase of 
other countries than to make for themselves. It is chiefly by encour- 
aging the manufactures of Europe, that the colony trade indirectly 
encourages its agriculture. The manufacturers of Europe, to whom 
that trade gives employment, constitute a new market for the prod- 
uce of the land; and the most advantageous of all markets; the 
home market for the com and cattle, for the bread and butcher s- 
mcat of Europe; is thus greatly extended by niftans of the trade to 
America. 


The colonies offer 
a market for me 
manufactured 
rather than the 
rude produce of 
Europe, 


tnH Ute monopoly 
im not main- 
tain^ ^ manu- 
factures of Spain 
and Portuj 


But that the monopoly of the trade of populous 
and thriving colonies is not alone sufficient to ^tab- 
lish, oc even to maintain manufactures in any 
country, the examples of Spain and Portugal 
sufficiently demonstrate. Spain and Portugal were manu&ctutii^ 
countries before they had any considerable colonies. Since they had 
ffie tidbese and most fertile in die world, they have both ceased 
to be so. 


* fEdf. I and a tead 'and employinenc’.] 
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In Spain and Portugal, the bad effects of the mon** 
opoly, aggravated by other causes, have, perhaps, 
nearly overbalanced^ the natural good effects of the 
colony trade. These causes seem to be, other mon- 
opolies of different kinds; the degradation of the 
value of gold and silver below what it is in most other countries; 
the exclusion from foreign markets by improper taxes upon ex- 
portation, and the narrowing of the home market, by sdll more 
improper taxes upon the transportation of goods from one part of 
the country to another; but above all, that irregular and partial 
administration of justice, which often protects the rich and powerful 
debtor from the pursuit of his injured creditor, and which makes 
the industrious part of the nation afraid to prepare goods for the 
consumption of those haughty and great men, to whom they dare 
not refuse to sell upon credit, and from whom they arc altogether 
uncertain of repayment. 

In England, on the contrary, the natural good 
effects of the colony trade, assisted by other causes, 
have in a great measure conquered the bad effects 
of the monopoly. These causes seem to be, the 
general liberty of trade, which, notwithstanding 
some restraints, is at least equal, perhaps superior, to what it is in 
any other country; the liberty of exporting, duty free, almost all 
sorts of goods which are the produce of domestic industry, to almost 
any foreign coimtry; and what, perhaps, is of still greater import- 
ance, the unbounded liberty of transporting them from any one 
part of our own country to any other, without being obliged to 
give any account to any public office, without being liable to ques- 
tion or examination of any kind; but above all, that equal and 
impartial administration of justice which renders the rights of the 
meanest British subject respectable to the greatest, and whidi, by 
securing to every man the fruits of his own industry, gives the 
greatest and most effectual encouragement to every sort of 
industry. , 

If the manufactures of Great Britain, however, have 
been advanced, as they certainly have, by the 
colony trade, it has not been by means the 
monopoly of that trade, but in spite of the mm^ 
opoly . The effect of die monopoly has been, not m 

^ [Ed. t tdkifi Iwve oitird ^ 
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augment the quantity, but to altar the quality and shape of a part 
of the manufactures of Great Britain, and to accommodate to a 
market, from which the returns arc slow and distant, what would 
otherwise have been accommodated to one from which the returns 
arc frequent and near. Its effect has consequently been to turn a pa* 
of the capital of Great Britain from an cmploymait in which it 
would have maintained a greater quantity of manufacturing inV 
dustry, to one in which it maintains a much smaller, and thereby 
to dimmish, instead of increasing, the whole quantity of manu-\ 
factoring industry maintained in Great Britain. \ 

The monopoly of the colony trade, therefore, like all the other 
mean and malignant expedients of the mercantile system, depresses 
the industry of all other countries, but chiefly that of the colonies, 
without in the least increasing, but on the contrary diminishing, 
that of the country in whose favour it is established. 

The monopoly monopoly hinders the capital of that country, 

reduces wages in whatever may at any particular time be the extent 
the mother country, capital, from maintaining so great a quan- 

tity of productive labour as it would otherwise maintain, and from 
affording so great a revenue to the industrious inhabitants as it 
would otherwise afford. But as capital can be increased only by 
savings from revenue, the monopoly, by hindering it from affording 
so great a revenue as it would otherwise afford, necessarily hinders 
it from increasing so fast as it would otherwise increase, and conse- 
quently from maintaining a still greater quantity of productive 
labour, and affording a still greater revenue to the industrious 
inhabitants of that country. One great original source of revenue, 
therefore, the wages of labour, the monopoly must necessarily have 
rendered at all times less abundant than it otherwise woul^ have 
been. 


raises projks, and By raising the rate of mercantile profit, the mon- 
discourages the improvement of land. The 
ffke ef bud. profit of improvement depends upon the difference 

between what the land,actually produces, and what, by the apphea- 
turn of a certsaa capital, it can be made to produce. If this difference 
a^brds a greater profit than what can be drawn fi;om an equal 
capind in any mercantile employment, the improvement of land 
w^ ekaw capital &om all mercantile employments. If the fMrofit is 
kss, mercan^ employments will draw capital firom the improvo* 
ment ofland. Whatever therefore raises the rate of mwcantile profit. 
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either lessens the superiority or increases the inferiority of the profit 
of improvement; and in the one case hinders capital from going to 
improvement, and in the other draws capital from it. But by dis- 
couraging improvement, the monopoly necessarily retards the 
natural increase of another great original source of revenue, the rent 
of land. By raising the rate of profit too, the monopoly necessarily 
keeps up the market rate of interest higher than it otherwise would 
be. But tlie price of land in proportion to the rent which it affords, 
the number of years purchase which is commonly paid for it, 
necessarily falls as the rate of interest rises, and rises as the rate of 
interest falls. The monopoly, therefore, hurts the interest of the 
landlord two different ways, by retarding the natural increase, first, 
of his rent, and secondly, of the price which he would get for his 
land in proportion to the rent which it affords. 

It reduces the monopoly, indeed, raises the rate of mercan- 

ahsohite amount of tilc profit, and thereby augments somewhat the 
gain of our merchants. But as it obstructs the 
natural increase of capital, it tends rather to diminish than to 
increase the sum total of the revenue which the inhabitants of the 
country derive from the profits of stock; a small profit upon a great 
capital generally affording a greater revenue than a great profit upon 
a small one. The monopoly raises the rate of profit, but it hinders 
the sum of profit from rising so high as it otherwise would do. 
thus tenuring all All the original sources of revenue, the wages of 
ofrevenuftes^^^^ labour, the rent of land, and the profits of stock, 
abundant. the monopoly renders much less abundant than 

they otherwise would be. To promote the litdc interest of one little 
order of men in one country, it hurts the interest of all other orders 
of men in that country, and of all men in all other countries. 

More fatal still, it 1^ solely by raising the ordinary rate of profit that 
destroys parsimeny, monopoly cither has proved or could prove 

advantageous to any one pardcular order of men. But besides all the 
bad effects to the country in general, which have already been men- 
tioned as necessarily resulting from a high igste of profit; there is 
one more fatal, perhaps, than all these put tog^ber, but which, if 
we may judge from experience, is inseparably connected with it. 
The high rate of profit seems every where to desttoy that parsimony 
which in other circumstances is naturdi to the chari^ter the iMiy: 
chant. When profits arc high, that sober virtue seems to be supei?* 
fluous, and expensive luxury to suit better the affluence of his 
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situation. But the owners of the great mercantile capitals arc neces- 
sarily the leaders and conductors of the whole industry of every 
nation, and their example has a much greater influence upon the 
manners of the whole industrious part of it than that of any other 
order of men. If his employer is attentive and parsimonious, thjb 
workman is very likely to be so too; but if the master is dissolutip 
and disorderly, the servant who shapes his work according to thij 
pattern which his master prescribes to him, will shape his life toot 
according to the example which he sets him. Accumulation is thus\ 
prevented in the hands of all those who are naturally the most dis- \ 
posed to accumulate; and the funds destined for the maintenance of 
productive labour receive no augmentation from the revenue of 
those who ought naturally to augment them the most. The capital 
of the country, instead of increasing, gradually dwindles away, and 
the quantity of productive labour maintained in it grows every day 
less and less. Have the exorbitant profits of the merchants of Cadiz 
and Lisbon augmented the capital of Spain and Portugal? Have they 
alleviated the poverty, have they promoted the industry of those 
two beggarly countries? Such has been the tone of mercantile 
cxpence in those two trading cities, that those exorbitant profits, far 
from augmenting the general capital of the country, seem scarce 
to have been sufficient to keep up the capitals upon which they were 
made. Foreign capitals are every day intruding themselves, if I may 
say so, more and more into the trade of Cadiz and Lisbon. It is to 
expel those foreign capitals from a trade which their own^ grows 
every day more and more insufficient for carrying on, that the 
Spaniards and Portuguese endeavour every day to straiten more and 
more the galling bands of their absurd monopoly. Compare the 
mercantile manners of Cadiz and Lisbon with those of Amsfibrdam, 
and you wiU be sensible how differently the (induct and character 
of merchants are affected by the high and by the low profits of 
stodt. The merchants of London, indeed, have not yet generally 
become sudi munificent lords as those of Cadiz and Lisbon; but 
ndther are they in genfral such attentive and parsimonious burghers 
as those of Amsterdam. They are supposed, however, many of diem, 
to be a good deal richer than the greater part of the former, and 
not quite so rich as many of the latter. But the rate of their profit 
is commonly much lower than that of the former, and a good deal 
fa%her than that of the latter. Light come light go, says the proverb; 

^ [Bd. X nsadi *0wn capkalf.] 
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and the ordinary tone of expcnce seems every where to be regu* 
lated, not so much according to the real ability of spending, as to 
the supposed facility of getting money to spend. 

It is thus that the single advantage which the monopoly procures 
to a single order of men, is in many different ways hurtful to the 
general interest of the country. 

The policy of the To fouud a great empire for the sole purpose of 
poU^^of raising up a people of customers, may at first sight 

shopkeepers, appear a project fit only for a nation of shop- 

keepers. It is, however, a project altogether unfit for a nation of 
shopkeepers; but extremely fit for a nation whose government is 
influenced by shopkeepers. Such statesmen, and such statesmen 
only,i arc capable of fancying that they will find some advantage 
in employing the blood and treasure of their fellow-citizens, to 
found and maintain^ such an empire. Say to a shopkeeper. Buy me 
a good estate, and I shall always buy my clothes at your shop, even 
though I should pay somewhat dearer than what I can have them 
for at other shops; and you will not find him very forward to 
embrace your proposal. But should any other person buy you such 
an estate, the shopkeeper would be much obliged to your bene- 
factor if he would enjoin you to buy all your clothes at his shop. 
England purchased for some of her subjects, who found themselves 
uneasy at home, a great estate in a distant country. The price, 
indeed, was very small, and instead of thirty years purchase, the 
ordinary price of land in the present times, it amounted to little 
more than the expence of the different equipments which made the 
first discovery, reconnoitred the coast, and took a fictitious pos- 
session of the country. The land was good and of great extent, and 
the cultivators having plenty of good ground to work upon, and 
being for some time at liberty to sell their produce where diey 
pleased, became in the course of little more than thirty or forty 
years (between 1620 and 1660) so numerous and thriving a people, 
that the shopkeepers and other traders of England wished to secure 
to themselves the monopoly of their custoqpu Without pretending, 
therefore, that they had paid any part, cither of the original pur- 
chase-money, or of the subsequent expcnce of improvement, they 
petitioned the parliament that the cidtivators of America migl)^ 


^ ^ {Ed. I reads *eicttctndy £t for a nation diat ii ^vemed by Stidb 

soverei^s and sttdi someigns onW*.] 

* [Bo. I reads *tibeir subjeicts, to iouhd and to maintain*.] 
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for the future be confined to their shop; first, for buying all the 
goods which they wanted from Europe; and, secondly, for selling 
all such parts of their own produce as those traders might find it 
convenient to buy. For they did not find it convenient to buy every 
part of it. Some parts of it imported into England might have inter- i 
fered with some of the trades which diey themselves carried on at| 
home. Those particular parts of it, therefore, they were willing that 
the colonists should sell where they could; the farther off the better; 
and upon that account proposed that their market should be con- 
fined to the countries south of Cape Finisterre. A clause in the 
famous act of navigation established this truly shopkeeper proposal 
into a law. 

The maintenance of this monopoly has hitherto 
been the principal, or more properly perhaps the 
sole end and purpose of the dominion which Great 
Britain assumes over her colonies. In the exclusive 
trade, it is supposed, consists the great advantage of 
provinces, which have never yet afforded either revenue or military 
force for the support of the civil government, or the defence of the 
mother country. The monopoly is the principal badge of their 
dependency, and it is the sole fruit which has hitherto been gathered 
firom that dependency. Whatever expence Great Britain has hitherto 
laid out in maintaining this dependency, has really been laid out in 
order to support this monopoly. The expence of the ordinary peace 
establishment of the colonics amounted, before the commencement 
of the present disturbances, to the pay of twenty regiments of foot; 
to the cxpcncc of the artillery, stores, and extraordinary provisions 
with which it was^ necessary to supply them; and to the cxpcncc of 
a very considerable naval force which was constantly kept tp, in 
order to guard, from the smuggling vessels of other nations, the 
immense coast of North America, and that of our West Indian 
islands* The whole expence of this peace establishment was a charge 
upon the revenue of Great Britain, and was, at the same time, the 
smallest part of what ^e dominion of the colonies has cost the 
mother country. If we would know the amount of the whole, we 
must add to ^e annual expence of this peace establishment the 
interest of the sums which, m consequence of her considering her 
colomes as provinces subject to her dominion. Great Britain has 
v^pom different occasions hid out upon their defence. We must add 
* ^ {Ed. 1 reads V here and one line lower down.] 
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to it, in particular, the whole expence of the late war, and a great 
part of that of the war which preceded it.^ The late war was alto- 
gether a colony quarrel, and the whole expence of it, in whatever 
part of the world it may have been laid out, whether in Germany 
or the East Indies, ought justly to be stated to the account of the 
colonies. It amounted to more than ninety millions sterling, includ- 
ing not only the new debt which was contraaed, but the two 
shillings in the pound additional land tax, and the sums which were 
every year borrowed from the sinking fund. The Spanish war 
which began in 1739, was principally a colony quarrel. Its principal 
object was to prevent the search of the colony ships which carried 
on a contraband trade with the Spanish main. This whole expence 
is, in reality, a boimty which has been given in order to support a 
monopoly. The pretended purpose of it was to encourage the manu- 
factures, and to increase the commerce of Great Britain. But its real 
effect has been to raise the rate of mercantile profit, and to enable our 
merchants to turn into a branch of trade, of which the returns are 
more slow and distant than those of the greater part of other trades, 
a greater proportion of their capital than they otherwise would have 
done; two events which if a bounty could have prevented, it might 
perhaps have been very well worth while to give such a bounty. 

Under the present system of management, therefore, Great 
Britain derives nothing but loss from the dominion which she 
assumes over her colonics. 

A voluntary propose that Great Britain should voluntarily 

separation would be give Up all authority ovcr her colonies, and leave 
very advantageous, magistrates, to enact their 

own laws, and to make peace and war as they might think proper, 
would be to propose such a measure as never was, and never will 
be adopted, by any nation in the world. No nation ever voluntarily 
gave up the dominion of any province, how troublesome soever it 
might be to govern it, and how small soever the revenue which it 
afibrded might be in proportion to the expence which it occasioned. 
Such sacrifices, though they might frequci|tly be agreeable to the 
interest, arc always mortifying to the pride of every narion, and 
what is perhaps of stiU greater consequence, they are always con*- 
trary to the private interest of the governing part of it, who would 
thereby be deprived of the disposal of many places of trust and 
profit, of many opportunities of acquiring wealth and disrinctioli, 

* (Ed. 1 ijcads'aadagtcatpaitofthat^v^Hbidipr^^ • 
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which the possession of the most turbulent, and, to the great body 

of the people, the most unprofitable province seldom fails to afford. 

The most visionary enthusiast would scarce be capable of proposing 

such a measure, with any serious hopes at least of its ever being 

adopted. If it was adopted, however, Great Britain would not only 

be immediately freed from the whole aimual cxpence of the peace’ 

establishment of the colonies, but might settle with them such a 

treaty of commerce as would effectually secure to her a free trade, 

more advantageous to the great body of the people, though less so 

to the merchants, than the monopoly which she at present enjoys. \ 

By thus parting good fnends, the natural affection of the colonics 

to the mother country, which, perhaps, our late dissensions have 

well nigh extinguished, would quickly revive. It might dispose 

them not only to respect, for whole centuries together, that treaty 

of commerce which they had concluded with us at parting, but to 

favour us in war as well as in trade, and, instead of turbulent and 

fiictious subjects, to become our most faithful, affectionate, and 

generous aUies; and the same sort of parental affection on the one 

side, and fiUal respect on the other, might revive between Great 

Britain and her colonies, which used to subsist between those of 

ancient Greece and the mother city from which they descended. 

Tfte colonies do not In order to render any province advantageous to 

JMsh nearly empire to which it belongs, it ought to afford, 

stwicient revenue to ^ i i i* /y* • 

make them m tune or peace, a revenue to the public sumaent 

advatb^tous. only for defraying the whole expence of its own 

peace establishment, but for contributing its proportion to the sup- 
port of the general government of the empire. Every province 
necessarily contributes, more or less, to increase the expence of that 
general government. If any particular province, therefore, doCs not 
contribute its share towards defraying this eXpence, an unequal 
burden must be thrown upon some other part of the empire. The 
extratvdinary revenue too which every province affords to the 
pihlic in time of war, ought, ffom parity of reastm, to bear the 
same {vopordon to the extraordinary revenue of the whole emfare 
which its ordinary revenue does in time of peace. That neither the 
ordinary nev extraordinary revenue which Great Britain derives 
hroia hm colcmies, bean this proportion to the whole revenue of 
die Bthidi empke, will readily be allowed. The monopoly, it has 
been auj^Mased, indeed, by increasing the private revmue of the 
pe^le of Great Britain, and theteby enabling them to pay geeator 
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taxes, compensates the deficiency of the public revenue of the 
colonics. But this monopoly, I have endeavoured to show, diough 
a very grievous tax upon the colonics, and though it may increase 
the revenue of a particular order of men in Great Britain, diminishes 
instead of increasing that of the great body of the people; and conse- 
quently diminishes instead of increasing the ability of the great body 
of the people to pay taxes. The men too whose revenue the mon- 
opoly increases, constitute a particular order, which it is both abso- 
lutely impossible to tax beyond the proportion of other orders, and 
extremely impolitic even to attempt to tax beyond that proportion, 
as I shall endeavour to shew in the following book.^ No particular 
resource, therefore, can be drawn from this particular order. 

The colonies may be taxed either by their own assemblies, or by 
the parliament of Great Britain. 

The colonial thc colony assemblies can ever be so managed 

assemblies will as to levy Upon their constituents a public revenue 
never vote enough, s^^cient, not only to maintain at all times their 
own civil and military establishment, but to pay their proper pro- 
portion of thc expence of the general government of the British 
empire, seems not very probable. It was a long time before even 
the parliament of England, though placed immediately under thc 
eye of the sovereign, could be brought under such a system of 
management, or could be rendered sufficiently liberal in their 
grants for supporting the civil and military establishments even of 
their own country. It was only by distributing among the parti- 
cular members of parliament, a great part either of the offices, or 
of the disposal of the offices arising from this civil and military 
establishment, that such a system of management could be estab- 
lished even with regard to the parhament of England. But thc dis- 
tance of thc colony assemblies from the eye of the sovereign, their 
number, their dispersed situation, and their various constitutions, 
would render it very difficult to manage them in the same manner, 
even though the sovereign had the same means of doing it; and 
those means arc wanting. It would be abso]jitdy impossible to dis- 
tribute among all the leading members of all the colony assemUies 
such a share, cither of thc offices or of thc disposal of the oSkts 
arising &om the general government of the British empire, as to 
dispose diem to give up iheir popularity at home, and to tax: d«Sr 
Constituents for ffie support of dmt general government, 6f 
1 IBclow, p. 375-1 * 
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almost the whole emoluments were to be divided among people 
who were strangers to them. The unavoidable ignorance of adminis- 
tration, besides, concerning the relative importance of the different 
members of those different assemblies, the offences which must 
frequently be given, the blunders which must constantly be com-/ 
mitted in attempting to manage them in this manner, seems^ tol 
render such a system of management altogether impracticable with ' 
regard to them, 

and have no colony assemblies, besides, cannot be supposed 

knowledge of what the proper judges of what is necessary for the 
is required. defence and support of the whole empire. The care 

of that defence and support is not entrusted to them. It is not their 
business, and they have no regular means of information concerning 
it. The assembly of a province, like the vestry of a parish, may 
judge very properly concerning the affairs of its own particular dis- 
trict; but can have no proper means of judging concerning those of 
the whole empire. It cannot even judge properly concerning the 
proportion which its own province bears to the whole empire; or 
concerning the relative degree of its wealth and importance, com- 
pared with the other provinces; because those other provinces are 
not under the inspection and supcrintendcncy of the assembly of a 
particular province. What is necessary for the defence and support 
of the whole empire, and in what proportion each part ought to 
contribute, can be judged of only by that assembly which inspects 
and superintends the af&irs of the whole empire. 

It has been pro- It has been proposed, accordingly, that the colonics 

posed thatparlia- should be taxed by requisition, the parliament of 
merU should lax _ t.- - ! i i-i i 

Hie colonies by Great Britain detertnining the sum which each 
requisition. colony ought to pay, and the provincial asstmbly 

assessing and levying it in the way that suited best the circum- 
stances of the province. What concerned the whole empire would 
in this way be determined by the assembly which inspects and 
superintends the affaks of the whole empire; and the provincial 
aSaxs of each colcmy i^ght still be regulated by its own assembly. 
Ihoug^ the colonies should in this case have no representatives in 
the Brittdi parliament, yet, if we may judge by experience, there 
is no probabihty that the parliamentary requisition would be un- 
nHUonable. The parliament of England has not upon any occasion 
shown ^ smallest disposition to overburden those parts of the 
‘(Ed. iKa*‘»eem’.J 
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empire which are not represented in parliament. The islands of 
Guernsey and Jersey, without any means of resisting the authority 
of parliament, arc more lightly taxed than any part of Great Britain. 
Parliament in attempting to exercise its supposed right, whether 
well or ill grounded, of taxing the colonies, has never hitherto 
demanded of them any thing which even approached to a just pro- 
portion to what was paid by their fellow-subjects at home If the 
contribution of the colonies, besides, was to rise or fall in propor- 
tion to the rise or fall of the land tax, parliament could not tax 
them without taxing at the same time its own constituents, and 
the colonies might in this case be considered as virtually represented 
in parliament. 

as the King of Examples are not wanting of empires in which all 

France taxes some the different provinces arc not taxed, if I may be 

of hts provinces, allowed the expression, in one mass; but in which 

the sovereign regulates the sum which each province ought to pay, 
and in some provinces assesses and levies it as he thinks proper; while 
in others, he leaves it to be assessed and levied as the respective 
states of each province shall determine. In some provinces of France, 
the king not only imposes what taxes he thinks proper, but assesses 
and levies them in the way he thinks proper. From others he 
demands a certain sum, but leaves it to the states of each province 
to assess and levy that sum as they think proper. According to the 
scheme of taxing by requisition, the parliament of Great Britain 
would stand nearly in the same situation towards the colony assem- 
blies, as the king of France docs towards the states of those provinces 
which still enjoy the privilege of having states of their own, the 
provinces of France which arc supposed to be the best governed. 
hut pariiament has though, according to this scheme, the colonies 
not sufficient could have no just reason to fear that their share of 
authority, public burdens should ever exceed the proper 

proportion to that of their fellow-citizens at home; Great Britain 
might have just reason to fear that it never would amount to that 
proper proportion. The parliament of Gr^t Britain has not for 
some time past had the same established authority in the colonics, 
which the French king has in those provinces of France which soil 
enjoy the privilege of having states of their own. The colony 
assemblies, if they were not very favourably disposed (and mdes 
more skilfully matured than they ever have been hitherto, they aee 
not vary likely to be so), might still find many prctaiccs for 
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or rejectmg the most reasonable requisitions of parliament. A 
French war breaks out, we shall suppose; ten millions must imme- 
diately be raised, in order to defend the scat of the empire. This 
sum must be borrowed upon the credit of some parliamentary fund 
mortgaged for paying the interest. Part of this fimd parliament proW 
poses to raise by a tax to be levied in Great Britain, and part of it! 
by a requisition to all the different colony assemblies of America! 
and the West Indies. Would people readily advance their money 1 
upon the credit of a fund, which partly depended upon the good \ 
humour of all those assemblies, far distant from the seat of the war, \ 
and sometimes, perhaps, thinking themselves not much concerned 
in the event of it? Upon such a fund no more money would prob- 
ably be advanced than what the tax to be levied in Great Britain 
might be supposed to answer for. The whole burden of the debt 
contracted on account of the war would in this manner fall, as it 
always has done hitherto, upon Great Britain; upon a part of the 
empire, and not upon the whole empire. Great Britain is, perhaps, 
since the world began, the oiJy state which, as it has extended its 
empire, has only increased its cxpcnce without once augmenting its 
resources. Other states have generally disburdened themselves upon 
dicir subject and subordinate provinces of the most considerable 
part of the cxpencc of defening the empire. Great Britain has 
hidierto suffered her subject and subordinate provinces to disburden 
themselves upon her of almost this whole cxpcnce. In order to put 
Great Britain upon a footing of equality with her own colonies, 
which the law has hitherto supposed to be subject and subordinate, 
it seems necessary, upon the scheme of taxing them by parlia- 
mentary requisition, that parliament should have some means of 
rendering its requisitions immediately effectual, in case the tolony 
assemblies should attempt to evade or reject them; and what those 
means are, it is not very easy to conceive, and it has not yet been 
C3q>lained. 

and reshttmee Should the parliament of Great Britain, at tha same 
Imdts aut. gygj. fyjjy established in the right of taxing 

the colonics, even independent of the consent of their own assem- 
blies, the importance of those assemblies would from that moment 
be at an end, and with it, that of all the leading men of British 
America* Men desire to have some share in the managemoit of 
public afl&irs chiefly on accotmt of the importance which it gh^cs 
ihem* JLXpon ^e power which the greater part of die leading men, 
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the natural aristocracy of every country, have of preserving or 
defending their respective importance, depends the stability and 
duration of every system of free government. In the attacks which 
those leading men are continually making upon the importance of 
one another, and in the defence of their own, consists the whole 
play of domestic faction and ambition. The leading men of America, 
like those of all other countries, desire to preserve their own import- 
ance. They feel, or imagine, that if their assemblies, which they are 
fond of calling parUaments, and of considering as equal in authority 
to the parliament of Great Britain, should be so far degraded as to 
become the humble ministers and executive officers of that parlia- 
ment, the greater part of their own importance would be at an end. 
They have rejected, therefore, the proposal of being taxed by parlia- 
mentary requisition, and hke other ambitious and high-spirited men, 
have rather chosen to draw the sword in defence of their own 
importance. 

Representation in Towards the dcdension of the Roman republic, the 
p7rtionTo\7xation of Rome, who had borne the principal burden 
should be offered, of defending the state and extcnc^g the empire, 
demanded to be admitted to all the privileges of Roman citizens. 
Upon being refused, the social war broke out. During the course 
of that war Rome granted those privileges to the greater part of 
them, one by one, and in proportion as they detached themselves 
from the general confederacy. The parhament of Great Britain 
insists upon taxing the colonics; and they refuse to be taxed by a 
parliament in which they are not represented. If to each colony, 
which should detach itself from the general confederacy. Great 
Britain should allow such a number of representatives as suited the 
proportion of what it contributed to the public revenue of the 
empire, in consequence of its being subjected to the same taxes, and 
in compensation admitted to the same freedom of trade with its 
fellow-subjects at home; the number of its representatives to be 
augmented as the proportion of its contribution might aftorwards 
augment; a new method of acquiring importance, a new and more 
(biding object of ambition would be presented to the leading men 
of each colony. Instead of piddling for the little prizes which arc to 
be found in what may be called ffie paltry raffie of colony fretkm; 
they might then hope, from the presumption which men natmailly 
have in their own ability and good fortune, to draw some of the 
great prizes which sometimes come from the wheel of the great 
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State lottery of British politics. Unless this or some other method 

Otherwise it seems upon, and there seems to be none more 

hollas to expect obvious than this, of preserving the importance and 
su mission, ambition of the leading men of 

America, it is not very probable that they will ever voluntarily 
submit to us; and we ought to consider that the blood which must 
be shed in forcing them to do so, is, every drop of it, the blood 
cither of those who arc, or of those whom we wish to have for our 
fellow-citizens. They are very weak who flatter themselves that, in 
the state to which things have come, our colonics will be easily 
conquered by force alone. The persons who now govern the resolu- 
tions of what they call their continental congress, feel in themselves 
at this moment a degree of importance which, perhaps, the greatest 
subjects in Europe scarce feel. From shopkeepers, tradesmen, and 
attomics, they arc become statesmen and legislators, and are 
employed in contriving a new form of government for an extensive 
empire, which, they flatter themselves, will become, and which, 
indeed, seems very likely to become, one of the greatest and most 
formidable that ever was in the world. Five hundred diftbrent 
people, perhaps, who in different ways act immediately under the 
continental congress; and five hundred thousand, perhaps, who act 
under those five hundred, all feel m the same manner a proportion- 
able rise in their own importance. Almost every individual of the 
governing party in America, fills, at present in his own fancy, a 
station superior, not only to what he had ever filled before, but to 
what he had ever expected to fill; and unless some new object of 
ambition is presented either to him or to his leaders, if he has the 
ordinary spirit of a man, he >vill die in defence of that station. 
mi resistance will ^ remark of the president Henaut, that wd^now 

be as (Astime as read with pleasure the account 5f many little trans- 

that of Paris, actions of the Ligue, which when they happened 

were not perhaps considered as very important pieces of news. But 
every man then, says he, fancied himself of some importance; and 
the innumerable memoirs which have come down to us from those 
nmes vsrere, the greater part of them, written by people who took 
|deasure in recording and magnifying events in which, they flattered 
fliemsdlves, they had been considerable actors.^ How obstinately die 

^ P Atictm 4ef rbgim pr^c^dents n’a fbtimi plus de volumes, plus d'anecdotes, plus 
d*estampes, plus de pjbccs fugitives, etc. H y a dans tout ceU Hen dei choses mudles; 
mais comme Ham III. vivait au milieu de son pcuple, aucun detail des actions de sa 
ddsi^pd b la ouiositd; et comme Fatisduit le tb^tre dcs pnneipauK ^6iemetits 
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city of Paris upon that occasion defended itself, what a dreadful 
famine it supported rather than submit to the best and afterwards^ 
the most beloved of all the French kings, is well known. The greater 
part of the citizens, or those who governed the greater part of them, 
fought in defence of their own importance, which they foresaw was 
to be at an end whenever the ancient government should be re- 
established. Our colonies, unless they can be induced to consent to 
a union, are very likely to defend themselves against the best of all 
mother countries, as obstinately as the city of Paris did against one 
of the best of kings. 

The discovery of The idea of representation was unknown in ancient 

representation times. When the people of one state were admitted 
makes the case , . , ^ ^ , . . , , , , 

different from that to the right ot Citizenship m another, they had no 

of Rome and Italy, other means of exercising that right but by coming 
in a body to vote and deliberate with the people of that other state. 
The admission of the greater part of the inhabitants of Italy to the 
privileges of Roman citizens, completely ruined the Roman re- 
public. It was no longer possible to distinguish between who was 
and who was not a Roman citizen. No tribe could know its own 
members. A rabble of any kind could be introduced into the assem- 
blies of the people, could drive out the real citizens, and decide upon 
the affairs of the republic as if they themselves had been such. But 
though America were* to send fifty or sixty new representatives to 
parliament, the door-keeper of the house of commons could not 
find any great difficulty in distinguishing between who was and 
who was not a member. Though the Roman constitution, there- 
fore, was necessarily ruined by the union of Rome with the allied 
states of Italy, there is not the least probability that the British con- 
stitution would be hurt by the union of Great Britain with her 
colonies. That constitution, on the contrary, would be completed 
by it, and seems to be imperfect without it. The assembly which 
deliberates and decides concerning the affairs of evary part of the 
empire, in order to be properly informed, ought certainly to have 
representatives from every part of it. Thjit this union, however, 
could be easily effectuated, or that difficulties and great difficulties 

de la ligue, les bourgeois qui y avaicut la plus grande part, conservaient soignctisisttiettt 
les moindres £uts qui se passaient sous leurs yeux; tout tx qu’Es voyaiau; leur paransast 
grand, parce quails y partidpaient, et nous sommes curieux, sur parole, de i&its dfjpit ht 
plupart ne fidsaient peut-^tre pas alors une grande nouvelle dans le monde.*— P. 
Hinault, Nouuel Abrdgi chronologize de Vhistoire de Frauce^ nouv. ^d., 176^ 

* [Eds. 4 and 5 crr<»ieously insert *to’ here.] • [Bds. 1-3 re*d VasT*} 
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might not occur in the execution, I do not pretend. I have yet heard 
of none, however, which appear insurmountable. The principal 
perhaps arise, not from die nature of things, but from die prejudices 
and opinions of the people both on this and on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 

The American Water, arc afraid lest the multi- 

representatives tude of American representatives should overturn 
could be managed, balance of the Constitution, and increase too 
much cither the influence of the crown on the one hand, or the 
force of the democracy on the other. But if the number of American 
representatives werc^ to be in proportion to the produce of Ameri- 
can taxation, the number of people to be managed would increase 
exaedy in proportion to the means of managing them; and the 
means of managing, to the number of people to be managed. The 
monarchical and democrarical parts of the constitution would, after 
the union, stand exaedy m the same degree of relative force with 
regard to one another as they had done before. 

The Americans people on the Other side of the water arc afraid 

would not he Icst their distance from the seat of government 
oppressed. might cxposc them to many oppressions. But their 

representatives in parliament, of which the number ought from the 
first to be considerable, would easily be able to protect them from 
all oppression. The distance could not much weaken the dependency 
of the representative upon the constituent, and the former would 
still feel that he owed his seat in parliament, and all the consequence 
which he derived from it, to the good-will of the latter. It would 
be the interest of the former, therefore, to cultivate that good-will 
by complaining, with all the authority of a member of the legis- 
lature, of every outrage which any civil or military officer mi^t be 
guilty of in those remote parts of the empire. The distance of 
America from the scat of government, besides, the natives^ of that 
country might flatter themselves, with some appearance of reason 
too, would not be of very long continuance. Such has hidicrto been 
the rapid progress of |hat country in wealth, population and 
ifnprovtment, that in the course of little more thm a emtury, 
pe^ps, the produce of American might exceed that of British 
taxatioii. The seat of the empire would then naturally remove itself 
to that part of the empire which contributed most to the general 
ddfence and support of the whofe, 

• ^ {Bdf. i-s read Vas*.] 


* (Ed. I reads 'natkmi*.] 
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The discovery of America, and that of a passage m 
the East Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, are die 
two greatest and most important events recorded 
in the history of mankind.^ Their consequences 
have already been very great: but, in the short 
period of between two and three centuries which 
has elapsed since these discoveries were made, it is 
impossible that the whole extent of their conse- 
quences can have been seen. What benefits, or what 
misfortunes to mankind may hereafter result from those great 
events, no human wisdom can foresee. By uniting, in some measure, 
the most distant parts of the world, by enabling them to relieve one 
another’s wants, to increase one another’s enjoyments, and to 
encourage one another’s industry, their general tendency would 
seem to be beneficial. To the natives, however, both of die East 
and West Indies, all the commercial benefits which can have re- 
sulted from those events have been sunk and lost in the dreadful 
misfortunes which they have occasioned. These misfortunes, how- 
ever, seem to have arisen rather from accident than from any thing 
in the nature of those events themselves. At the particular time when 
these discoveries were made, the superiority of force happened to 
be so great on the side of the Europeans, that they were enabled to 
commit with impunity every sort of injustice in those remote 
countries. Hereafter, perhaps, the natives of those countries may 
grow stronger, or those of Europe may grow weaker, and the 
inhabitants of all the ddferent quarters of the world may arrive at 
that equality of courage and force which, by inspiring mutual fesur, 
can alone overawe the injustice of independent nations into some 
sort of respect for the rights of one another. But nothing seems 
more likely to establish this equality of force than that mutual 
communication of knowledge and of all sorts of improvements 
which an extensive commerce from all countries to all countries 
naturally, or rather necessarily, carries along with it. 

Meantime the dis^ In the mean time one of the principal effects of 
those discoveries has bcen*to raise the mercantile 
syskm. system to a degree of splendour and glory which it 

^ [Rayaal begins his Bistoire phiiase^kique with the words *0 n’y a point eu d^^dne- 
mesit aussi pour Tespice hutnaine en et pour les peuples de 

en particuUer, que la (Kcouverte du nouveau monde et le passage aux fndes par le Cap 
de Bonne-£sp6rance. Aiors a commeacd une revolution dans le commerce, dana h 
puissance des nations, dans les mocurs, I’industrie et le gouvemement de tout les 
jicupjcs.q 
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could never otherwise have attained to. It is the object of that 
system to enrich a great nation rather by trade and manufactures 
than by the improvement and cultivation of land, rather by the 
industry of the towns than by that of the country. But, in conse- 
quence of those discoveries, the commercial towns of Europe/ 
instead of being the manufacturers and carriers for but a very small 
part of the world (that part of Europe which is washed by the\ 
Atlantic ocean, and the countries which lie round the Baltic andi 
Mediterranean seas), have now become the manufacturers for the 
numerous and thriving cultivators of America, and the carriers, and 
in some respects the manufacturers too, for almost all the different 
nations of Asia, Africa, and America. Two new worlds have been 
opened to their industry, each of them much greater and more 
extensive than the old one, and the market of one of them growing 
still greater and greater every day. 

The countries The countries which possess the colonics of 
^ frarff America, and which trade directly to the East 
to the East Indies Indies, cnjoy, indeed, the whole shew and splen- 
^‘aivM^efL of commerce. Other countries. 

this is not the case, howcver, notwithstanding all the invidious re- 
straints by which it is meant to exclude diem, frequently enjoy a 
greater share of the real benefit of it. The colonies of Spain and 
Portugal, for example, give more real encouragement to the indus- 
try of other countries than to that of Spain and Portugal. In the 
single article of linen alone the consumption of those colonies 
amotmts, it is said, but I do not pretend to warrant the quantity, 
to more than three millions sterling a year. But this great con- 
sumption is almost entirely supplied by France, Flanders, Holland, 
and Germany. Spain and Portugal furnish but a small par^of it. 
The capital which supplies the colonies with this great quantity of 
hnen is annually distributed among, and furnishes a revenue to the 
inhabitants of those other countries. The profits of it only arc spent 
in Spain and Portugal, where they help to support the sumptuous 
proi^on of the merchants of Ca^ and Lisbon. 

The monopoly the regulations by which each nation endeav- 

Hpdatim some^ ours to secure to itself the exclusive trade of its own 
c^t^^hlth colonics, are frequently more hurtful to the coun- 
esMishis them trieS in favour of which they are established than to 
mote than s^ainst which they arc established. The unjust 

oppression of the industry of other countries 611s back, if I may say 
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SO, Upon the heads of the oppressors, and crushes their industry 
more than it does that of those other countries. By those regulations, 
for example, the merchant of Hamburgh must send the linen which 
he destines for the American market to London, and he must bring 
back from thence the tobacco which he destines for the German 
market; because he can neither send the one directly to America, 
nor bring back the other directly from thence. By this restraint he 
is probably obliged to sell the one somewhat cheaper, and to buy 
the other somewhat dearer than he otherwise might have done; 
and his profits are probably somewhat abridged by means of it. 
In this trade, however, between Hamburgh and London, he cer- 
tainly receives the returns of his capital much more quickly than he 
could possibly have done in the direct trade to America, even 
though we should suppose, what is by no means the case, that the 
payments of America were as punctual as those of London. In the 
trade, therefore, to which those regulations confine the merchant of 
Hamburgh, his capital can keep in constant employment a much 
greater quantity of German industry than it possibly could have 
done in the trade from which he is excluded. Though the one 
employment, therefore, may to him perhaps be less profitable than 
the other, it cannot be less advantageous to his country. It is quite 
otherwise with the employment into which the monopoly naturally 
attracts, if I may say so, the capital of the London merchant. That 
employment may, perhaps, be more profitable to him than the 
greater part of other employments, but, on account of the slowness 
of the returns, it cannot be more advantageous to his country. 

The mother After all the unjust attempts, therefore, of every 
countries have country in Europe to engross to itself the whole 

^msfand^ advantage of the trade of its own colonics, no 

inconveniencies of coimtry has yet been able to engross to itself any 
possessing colomes, expcncc of Supporting in time of 

peace and of defending in time of war the oppressive authority 
wBch it assumes over them. The inconveniencies resulting from the 
possession of its colonics, every country has^engrossed to itself com- 
pletely. The advantages resulting from Adr trade it has been 
obliged to share with many other countries. 

The monopoly At first sight, no doubt, the monopoly of the great 
commerce of America, naturally seems to be im 
acquisition of the highest value. To the undiscem- 
ing eye of giddy ambition, it natui^ly presents itself amidst the 
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confused scramble of politics and war, as a very dazzling object to 
fight for. The dazzling splendour of the object, however, the 
immense greatness of the commerce, is the very quality which 
renders the monopoly of it hurtful, or which makes one employ- 
ment, in its own nature necessarily less advantageous to the country/ 
than the greater part of other employments, absorb a much greatec 
proportion of the capital of the country than what would other-\ 
wise have gone to it. \ 

The mercantile stock of every country, it has been \ 
shewn in the second book,^ naturally seeks, if one \ 
may say so, the employment most advantageous to 
that country. If it is employed in the carrying trade, 
the country to which it belongs becomes the 
emporium of the goods of all the countries whose trade that stock 
carries on. But the owner of that stock necessarily wishes to dispose 
of as great a part of those goods as he can at home. He thereby / 
saves himself the trouble, risk, and expcnce, of exportation, and he 
will upon that account be glad to sell them at home, not only for 
a much smaller price, but with somewhat a smaller profit than he 
might expect to make by sending them abroad. He naturally, there- 
fore, endeavours as much as he can to turn his carrying trade into 
a foreign trade of consumption. If his stock again is employed in a 
foreign trade of consumption, he will, for the same reason, be glad 
to dispose of at home as great a part as he can of the home goods, 
which he collects in order to export to some foreign market, and 
he will thus endeavour, as much as he can, to turn fais foreign trade 
of consumption into a home trade. The mercantile stock of every 
prrferring the near naturally Courts in this manner the near, 

to the more distant and shuns the distant employment; naturally tourts 
employments, employment in which the returns are frequent, 

and shuns that in which they are distant and slow; naturally courts 
the employment in which it can maintain the greatest quantity of 
productive labour in the country to which it belongs, or in which 
its owner resides, and shuns that in which it can maintain there the 
smallest quantity. It naturally courts the employment which 
in ordinary cases is most advantageous, and shups that which in 
ordinary cases is least advantageous to that country. 
utUess profits me ^ ^ distant employments, which 

in the more in ordinary cases are less advann^eous to the 

• ^ [Above, voL i, pp. jSj, jpd.] 
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distant, which indi-^ country, the profit should happen to rise somewhat 
cates that the more i . i ' i . /y* • i i t i 

distant employment Higher than what IS sumacnt to balance the natural 

is necessary. preference which is given to nearer employments, 

this superiority of profit will draw stock from those nearer employ- 
ments, till the profits of all return to their proper level. This 
superiority of profit, however, is a proof that, in the actual circum- 
stances of the society, those distant employments are somewhat 
under-stocked in proportion to other employments, and that the 
stock of the society is not distributed in the properest manner among 
all the different employments carried on in it. It is a proof that 
something is cither bought cheaper or sold dearer than it ought to 
be, and that some particular class of citizens is more or less oppressed 
either by paying more or by getting less than what is suitable to 
that cquahty, which ought to take place, and which naturally docs 
take place among aU the different classes of them. Though the same 
capital never will maintain the same quantity of productive labour 
in a distant as in a near employment, yet a distant employment may 
be as necessary for the welfare of the society as a near one; the goods 
which the distant employment deals in being necessary, perhaps, for 
carrying on many of the nearer employments. But if the profits of 
those who deal in such goods are above their proper level, those 
goods will be sold dearer than they ought to be, or somewhat above 
their natural price, and all those engaged in the nearer employments 
will be more or less oppressed by this high price. Their interest, 
therefore, in this case requires that some stock should be withdrawn 
from those nearer employments, and turned towards that distant 
one,^ in order to reduce its profits to their proper level, and the 
price of the goods which it deals in to their natural price. In this 
extraordinary case, the public interest requires that some stock 
should be withdrawn from those employments which in ordinary 
Oases are more advantageous, and turned towards one which in 
ordinary cases is less advantageous to the public: and in this extra- 
ordinary case, the natural interests and inclinations of men coincide 
as exaedy with the public interest as in allpthcr ordinary cases, and 
lead them to withdraw stock from the near, and to turn it towards 
the distant employment. 

ytoo much^oes ta It is thus that the private interests and pasriojss of 
individuals naturally dispose them to turn ikm 
emphyment and stock towards the employments which in 

» [Ed. 1 reads *dists^ ♦ 
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^proper ^^ses arc most advantageous to the society. But if 

distnbutum ts • , i it' 

soon restored. uTom this natural preference they should turn too 

much of it towards those employments, the fall of profit in them 
and the rise of it in all others immediately dispose them to alter 
this faulty distribution. Without any intervention of law, therefore, 
the private interests and passions of men naturally lead them to 
divide and distribute the stock of every society, among all the dif- 
ferent employments carried on in it, as nearly as possible in the 
proportion which is most agreeable to the interest of the whole 
society. 

The mercantile ^ different regulations of the mercantile 

system disturbs system, necessarily derange more or less this natural 

^Mpedal^^n regard most advantageous distribution of stock. But 
to American and those which concem the trade to America and the 
Mian trade. Indies derange it perhaps more than any other; 

because the trade to those two great continents absorbs a greater 
quantity of stock than any two other branches of trade. The regu- 
lations, however, by which this derangement is effected in those two 
different branches of trade are not altogether the same. Monopoly 
is the great engine of both; but it is a different sort of monopoly. 
Monopoly of one kind or another, indeed, seems to be the sole 
engine of the mercantile system. 

The Portuguese In the trade to America every nation endeavours to 
t^clu^^jf other ^^g^^ss as much as possible the whole market of its 
nations from trading own colonies, by fairly excluding all other nations 

them. During the greater 
exclude all other part of the sixteenth century, the Portugueze 
^l^thtspice^^ endeavoured to manage the trade to the East Indies 
Islands. in the same manner, by claiming the sole rigfit of 

sailing in the Indian seas, on account of the merit of having first 
found out the road to them. The Dutch still continue to exclude aU 


other European nations from any direct trade to their spice islands. 
Monopolies of this kind are evidently established against all other 
European nations, who thereby not only excluded firom a trade 
to wkdidk it might be convenient for them to turn some part of their 
stock, but are obliged to buy the goods which that trade deals in 
somewhat dearer, than if they could import them themselves 
dkeedy &om the countries which produce them. 
rbifikprtndp^ But since the fid! of the power of Portugal, no 
m opmp Inn European nation has daim^ the exclusive right of 
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eadt am^ has sailii^ in the Indian seas, of which the principal 
exclusive company, ports arc now Open to the ships of all European 
nations. Except in Portugal,^ however, and within these few years 
in France,* the trade to the East Indies has in every European 
country been subjected to an exclusive company. Monopolies of 
this kind are properly established against the very nation which 
erects them. The greater part of that nation are thereby not only 
excluded from a trade to which it might be convenient for them to 
turn some part of their stock, but are obUged to buy the goods 
which that trade deals in, somewhat dearer than if it was open and 
free to all their countrymen. Since the establishment of the Enghsh 
East India company, for example, the other inhabitants of England, 
over and above being excluded from the trade, must have paid in 
the price of the East India goods which they have consumed, not 
only for all the extraordinary profits which the company may have 
made upon those goods in consequence of their monopoly, but for 
all the extraordinary waste which the fraud and abuse, inseparable 
from the management of the affairs of so great a company, must 
necessarily have occasioned. The absurdity of this second kind of 
monopoly, therefore, is much more manifest than that of the first. 
Both these kinds of monopohes derange more or less the natural 
distribution of the stock of the society: but they do not always 
derange it in the same way. 

Monopolies of the Monopolies of the first kind always attract to the 
particular trade in which they are established, a 
greater proportion of the stock of the society than 
what would go to that trade of its own accord. 
Monopolies of the second kind may sometimes 
attract stock towards the particular trade in whidi 
they are established, and sometimes repel it from that trade accord- 
ing to different circumstances. In poor countries they naturally 
attract towards that trade more stock than would otherwise go to 
it In rich countries they naturally repel from it a good deal of stock 
which would otherwise go to it ♦ 

In poor countries Such poor countries as Sweden and Dennaark, for 
they attract, example, would probably have never sent a single 
ship to the East Indies, had not the trade been subjected to an 


American kind 
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» [Scse below, p. I 4 V »3 

* [ The monopoly ot me French East India Comply was abcdhliiea in te 

Condnuation of Anderson^s Commerce, 1801, vot iv., p. lat] 
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exclusive company. The establishment of such a company neces- 
sarily encourages adventurers. Their monopoly secures them against 
all competitors in the home market, and they have the same chance 
for foreign markets with the traders of other nations. Their mon- 
opoly shows them the certainty of a great profit upon a considerable 
quantity of goods, and the chance of a considerable profit upon a 
great quantity. Without such extraordinary encouragement, the 
poor traders of such poor countries would probably never have 
thought of hazarding their small capitals in $0 very distant and 
uncertain an adventure as the trade to the East Indies must naturally 
have appeared to them. 

m rich they repel Such a rich country as Holland, on the contrary, 
would probably, in the case of a free trade, send many more ships 
to the East Indies than it actually does. The limited stock of the 
Dutch East India company^ probably repels from that trade many 
great mercantile capitals which would otherwise go to it. The mer- 
cantile capital oi[Holland is so great that it is, as it were, continually 
overflowing, sometimes into the public funds of foreign countries, 
sometimes into loans to private traders and adventurers of foreign 
countries, sometimes into the most round-about foreign trades of 
consumption, and sometimes into the carrying trade. All near 
employments being completely filled up, all the capital which can 
be placed in them with any tolerable profit being already placed 
in diem, the capital of Holland necessarily flows towards the 
most distant employments. The trade to the East Indies, if it were® 
altogether firce, would probably absorb the greater part of this re- 
dundant capital. The East Indies offer a market both for the manu- 
fiictures of Europe and for the gold and silver as well as for several 
odber productions of America, greater and more ^extensive than both 
Europe and America put together. 

B0^ ^ects are Every derangement of the natural distribution of 
stock is necessarily hurtful to the society in which 
it takes place; whether it be by repeiUng from a particular trade the 
stodt which would otherwise go to it, or by attractix^ towards a 
particular trade that which would not otherwise come to it. If, 
widiout any exclusive company, the trade of Holland to the East 
indies would be greater than it actually is, that country must suflfer 

^ Hitu^re phitasaphifu, ed. Amsterdam, 1773, tom. i., p. 303, i^ves die 

cephel at 6459,040 dorins.] 
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a considerable loss by part of its capital being excluded from the 
employment most convenient for that part. And in die same 
manner, if, without an exclusive company, the trade of Sweden 
and Denmark to the East Indies would be less than it actually is, or, 
what perhaps is more probable, would not exist at all, those two 
countries must likewise suffer a considerable loss by part of their 
capital being drawn into an employment which must be more or 
less unsuitable to their present circumstances. Better for them, per- 
haps, in their present circumstances, to buy East India goods of 
other nations, even though they should pay somewhat dearer, than 
to turn so great a part of their small capital to so very distant a 
trade, in which the returns are so very slow, in which that capital 
can maintain so small a quantity of productive labour at home, 
where productive labour is so much wanted, where so Htde is done, 
and where so much is to do. 

A country which Though without an exclusive company, therefore, 
cannot tr^e to the a particular country should not be to carry on 
^h:ect trade to the East Indies, it will not from 
company should not thence follow that such a company ought to be 
trade there, established there, but only diat such a country 

ought not in these circumstances to trade direedy to the East 
Indies. That such companies are not in general necessary for carry- 
ing on the East India trade, is suffidendy demonstrated by die 
experience of the Portugueze, who enjoyed almost the whole 
of it for more than a century together without any exclusive 
company. 

77ie idea that the No private merchant, it has been said, could well 
^comp^yh^neces- capital suffidcnt to maintain facton and agents 

sary is fallacious, in the Afferent ports of the East Indies, in order to 
provide goods for the ships which he might occasionally send 
thither; and yet, unless he was able to do this, the difficulty of find- 
ing a cargo might frequendy make his ships lose the season for 
returning, and the expence of so long a delay would not cmly eat 
up the whole profit of the adventure, but frequendy occasion a very 
considerable loss. This argumcait, however, if it proved any dung 
at all, would prove that no one great branch of trade could be 
carried on without an exclusive company, whidi is contrary to die 
experience of aU nations. Hiere is no great branch of trade in w}didi 
die capital of any one private merchant is mffident, for ewyi^"^ 
all die subordinate brandies idiich must be carried on, in ilrdier to 
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carry on the principal onc,^ But when a nation is ripe for any great 
branch of trade, some merchants naturally turn their capitals to- 
wards the principal, and some towards the subordinate branches of 
it; and though all the different branches of it are in this manner 
carried on, yet it very seldom happens that they arc all carried on 
by the capital of one private merchant. If a nation, therefore, is ripe 
for the East India trade, a certain portion of its capital will naturally 
divide itself among all the different branches of that trade. Some of 
its merchants will find it for their interest to reside in the East 
Indies, and to employ their capitals there in providing goods for 
the ships which are to be sent out by other merchants who reside 
in Europe. The settlements which different European nations have 
obtained in the East Indies, if they were taken from the exclusive 
companies to which they at present belong, and put under the 
immediate protection of the sovereign, would render this residence 
both safe and easy, at least to the merchants of the particular nations 
to whom those settlements belong. If at any particular time that part 
of the capital of any country which of its own accord tended and 
inclined, if I may say so, towards the East India trade, was not 
sufficient for carrying on all those different branches of it, it would 
be a proof that, at that particular time, that country was not ripe 
for that trade, and that it would do better to buy for some time, 
even at a higher price, from other European nations, the East India 
goods it had occasion for, than to import them itself directly from 
the East Indies. What it might lose by the high price of those goods 
could seldom be equal to the loss which it would sustain by the 
distraction of a large portion of its capital from other employments 
more necessary, or more useful, or more suitable to its circum- 
stances and situation, than a direct trade to the East Indies. 

There are not Though the Europeans possess many considcrab# 
nunmous and settlements both upon the coast of Afiica and in the 

Indies, they have not yet established in cither 
WeSi as in of those countries such numerous and thriving 

America, colonifs as those in the islands and continent of 

America. Africa, however, as well as several of the countries com- 
prehended under the general name of the East Indies, arc inhabited 
by barbarous nations. But those nations were by no means so weak 
and defenceless as the miserable and helpless Americans; and in pro- 
poitkm to the natural fertility of the countries which they inhabited^ 
y ^ ^ (Ed. I reads ‘the principal branch".] 
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they were besides much more populous. The most barbarous 
nations either of Africa or of the East Indies were shepherds; even 
the Hottentots were so.^ But the natives of every part of America, 
except Mexico and Peru, were only hunters; and the difference is 
very great between the number of shepherds and that of hunters 
whom the same extent of equally fertile territory can maintain. In 
Africa and the East Indies, therefore, it was more difficult to displace 
the natives, and to extend the European plantations over the greater 
part of the lands of the original inhabitants. The genius of exclusive 
companies, besides, is imfavourablc, it has already been observed,^ 
to the growth of new colonies, and has probably been the principal 
cause of the little progress which they have made in the East Indies. 
The Portugueze carried on the trade both to Africa and the East 
Indies without any exclusive companies, and their settlements at 
Congo, Angola, and Benguela on the coast of Africa, and at Goa 
in the East Indies, though much depressed by superstition and every 
sort of bad government, yet bear some faint resemblance to the 
colonies of America, and arc partly inhabited by Portugueze who 
have been established there for several generations. The Dutch 
settlements at the Cape of Good Hope and at Batavia, arc at present 
the most considerable colonics which the Europeans have estab- 
lished either in Africa or in the East Indies, and both these® settle- 
ments arc peculiarly fortunate in their situation. The Cape of Good 
Hope was inhabited by a race of people almost as barbarous and quite 
as incapable of defending themselves as the natives of America. It 
is besides the half-way house, if one may say so, between Europe 
and the East Indies, at which almost every European ship makes 
some stay both in going and returning. The supplying of those ships 
with every sort of fresh provisions, with fruit and sometimes with 
wine, affords alone a very extensive market for the surplus produce 
of the colonists. What the Cape of Good Hope is between Europe 
and every part of die East Inffies, Bauvia is between the principal 
countries of the East Indies. It lies upon the most frequented road 
from Indostan to China and Japan, and is if early about mid-way 
upon that road. Almost all the ships too that sail between Europe 
and China touch at Batavia; and it is, over and above all this, the 
center and principal mart of what is called the country trade of the 

^ (Raynal, Histoire pkilasophique, i77h tom. i., p. 178*] . 

* f Above, pp. 87, sa.] ' 

• Ed. I reads ‘those’.] 
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East Indies; not only of that part of it which is carried on by Euro- 
peans, but of that which is carried on by the native Indians; and 
vessels navigated by the inhabitants of China and Japan, of Tonquin, 
Malacca, Cochin-China, and the island of Celebes, are firequendy 
to be seen in its port. Such advantageous situations have enabled 
those two colonies to surmount all the obstacles which the oppressive 
genius of an exclusive company may have occasionally opposed to\ 
their growth. They have enabled Batavia to surmount the additional \ 
disadvantage of perhaps the most imwholcsome climate in the world. \ 
The Dutch The English and Dutch companies, though they ^ 

excl^pe company established no considerable colonics, except 

nutmeg trees, the two above mentioned, have both made con- 
siderable conquests in the East Indies. But in the manner in which 
they both govern their new subjects, the natural genius of an ex- 
clusive company has shown itself most distinctly. In the spice 
islands the Dutch are said to^ bum all the spicerics which a fertile 
season produces beyond what they expect to dispose of in Europe 
with such a profit as they think sufficient. In the islands where they 
have no setdements, they give a premium to those who collect the 
young blossoms and green leaves of the clove and nutmeg trees 
which naturally grow there, but which this savage* policy has now, 
it is said, almost completely extirpated. Even in the islands where 
they have setdements they have very much reduced, it is said, the 
number of those trees. If die produce even of their own islands was 
much greater than what suited their market, the natives, they sus- 
pect, might find means to convey some part of it to other nations; 
and the best way, they imagine, to secure their own monopoly, is 
to take care that no more shall grow than what they themselves 
carry to market. By different arts of oppression they have reduced 
and has reduced the population of scvcral of thc JN4oluccas nearly to 
mlation of the the number which is sufficient to supply with fresh 

provisions and other necessaries of life their own 
insignificant garrisons, and such of their ships as occasionally come 
there for a cargo of ^spices. Under the government even of thc 
Portugueze, however, those islands arc said to have been tolarably 
The EngUsh inhabited. Thc English company have not yet 

esm^y Iw# the had time to establish in Bengal so petfeedy destruc- 
tive a system. Thc plan of their govemmem, how- 


\ 


same uitdency. 


» I does c<mtain ‘arc said to*. Thc statement has already been twice made, 
voL I,, 177. and voL ii.. p. 31.] • pa. 1 reads 1WMrbarom%l 
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ever, has had exactly the same tendeacy. It has not been uncommon^ 

I am well assured, for the chief, that is, the first derk of a factory, 
to order a peasant to plough up a rich field of poppies, and sow it 
with rice or some other grain. The pretence was, to prevent a 
scarcity of provisions; but the real reason, to give the chief an 
opportunity of selling at a better price a large quantity of opium, 
which he happened then to have upon hand. Upon other occasions 
the order has been reversed; and a rich field of rice or other grain 
has been ploughed up, in order to make room for a plantation of 
poppies; when the chief foresaw that extraordinary profit was likely 
to be made by opium. The servants of the company have upon 
several occasions attempted to establish in their own favour the 
monopoly of some of the most important branches, not only of 
the foreign, but of the inland trade of the country. Had they been 
allowed to go on, it is impossible that they should not at some time 
or another have attempted to restrain the production of the parti- 
cular articles of which they had thus usurped the monopoly, not 
only to the quantity which they themselves could purchase, but to 
that which they could expect to sell with such a profit as they might 
think sufficient. In the course of a century or two, the policy of the 
English company would in this manner have probably proved as 
completely destructive as that of the Dutch. 

This destrucUve Nothing, however, can be more directly contrary 

interest of those companies, considered 
sopmigns, as the sovereigns of the countries which they have 

conquered, than this destructive plan. In almost all countries die 
revenue of the sovereign is drawn from that of die people. The 
greater the revenue of die people, therefore, the greater the annual 
produce of their land and labour, the more they can afford to the 
sovereign. It is his interest, therefore, to increase as much as possible 
that annual produce. But if this is die interest of every sovereign, 
it is peculiarly so of one whose revenue, like that of the sovereign 
of Bengal, arises chiefly from a land-rent. That rent must necessarily 
be in proportion to the quantity and value of the produce, and both 
the one and the other must depend upon the extent of the market* 
The quantity will always be suited widi more or less exactness to 
die consumption of those who can afford to pay fi:>r it, and the pth^ 
which they will pay will always be in proportion to the cagewiSSS 
of dior competition. It is the interest of such a sovereign, thec^rei 
to open the most extensive market for the pro4nce of Ids . cqiu ini y ^ 
wui. 
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to allow the most perfect freedom of commerce, in order to increase 
as much as possible the number and the competition of buyers; and 
upon this account to abolish, not only aU monopolies, but all re- 
straints upon the transportation of the home produce from one part 
of the country to another, upon its exporution to foreign countries^ 
or upon the importation of goods of any kind for which it can be 
exchanged. He is in this manner most likely to increase both the 
quantity and value of that produce, and consequently of his own 
share of it, or of his own revenue. 

but they prefer the ^ company of merchants arc, it seems, incapable 

transitory profits of Considering themselves as sovereigns, even after 
mmh^u7th^^ bccomc such. Trade, or buying in order 

permanent revenue to sell again, they Still consider as their^ principal 
of the sovereign. business, and by a strange absurdity, regard the 
character of the sovereign as but an appendix to that of the mer- 
chant, as something which ought to be made subservient to it, or 
by means of which they may be enabled to buy cheaper in India, 
and thereby to sell with a better profit in Europe. They endeavour 
for this purpose to keep out as much as possible all competitors 
from the market of the countries which are subject to their govern- 
ment, and consequently to reduce, at least, some part of the surplus 
produce of those countries to what is barely sufficient for supplying 
their own demand, or to what they can expect to sell in Europe 
with such a profit as they may think reasonable. Their mercantile 
habits draw them in this manner, almost necessarily, though per- 
haps insensibly, to prefer upon all ordinary occasions the httlc and 
transitory profit of the monopolist to the great and permanent 
revenue of the sovereign, and would gradually lead them to treat 
the countries subject to their government nearly as the Dutch ^eat 
the Moluccas. It is the interest of the East India company considered 
as sovereigns, that the European goods which are carried to their 
Mdhui dominions, should be sold there as cheap as possible; and that 
the Indian goods which arc brought from thence should bring there 
as good a price, or shopld be sold there as dear as possible. But the 
reverse this is their interest as merchants. As sovierdigns, dbeir 
inlier^t is exactly the same with that of the coinitry which they 
govern* As merchants, their interest is diteoly c^posite to that 
interest*^ 

*fEd. I radf *dbc’.J 

r dbei not cmiuin these four leniences begitttiing it ti the intcRoa’d 
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The admin^aHm But if the gcnius of sudi a govanmeut, even ai to 
concerns its direction in Europe, is in this 
and setting dear, manner essentially and perhaps incurably faulty, 
that of its administration in India is still more so. That adminis- 
tration is necessarily composed of a council of merchants, a pro- 
fession no doubt extremely respectable, but which in no country in 
the world carries along with it that sort of authority which naturally 
over-awes the people, and without force commands their willing 
obedience. Such a council can command obedience only by the 
military force with which they arc accompanied, and their govern- 
ment is therefore necessarily military and despotical. Their proper 
business, however, is that of merchants. It is to sell, upon their 
masters account, the European goods consigned to them, and to buy 
in return Indian goods for the European market. It is to sell the one 
as dear and to buy the other as cheap as possible, and consequently 
to exclude as much as possible aU rivals from the particular market 
where they keep their shop. The genius of the administration, 
therefore, so far as concerns the trade of the company, is the same 
as that of the direction. It tends to make government subservient to 
dbe interest of monopoly, and consequently to stunt the natural 
growth of some parts at least of the surplus produce of the coimtry 
to what is barely sufficient for answering the demand of the 
company. 

its members trade All the members of the administration, besides, 
on their own trade more or less upon their own account, and it 

account ana cannot . . i ■■ ■ i r i • ... i ■ 

he prevented from m Vain to prohibit them from domg so. Nothing 

’ can be more completely foolish than to expect that 

the clerks of a great counting-house at ten thousand miles distance, 
and consequendy almost quite out of sight, should, up<ni a simple 
order from their masters, give up at once doing any sort of badness 
upon thm own account, abandon for ever all hopes of making a 
fortune, of which they have the means in their hands, and ocnitent 
themselves with the moderate salaries which those masters adlow 
them, and which, moderate as they are, cai^ seldom be augmented, 
bring commonly as large as the real profits oS die con^aity 
can afibrd. In such circumstances, to prohilnt the servants i^thecom- 
pany firom trading upon their own account, can have scarce any 
f vW effect rban to enable the superux servants, under pretence of 
executing thrir masters order, to oppress sndi of die inferior ones 
as have haddie misfeitune to feU undin diek dufdeasure. The serrinMis 
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naturally endeavour to establish the same monopoly in favour' 
of their own private trade as of the public trade of the company. If 
they are suifercd to act as they could wish» they will establish this 
monopoly openly and directly, by fairly prohibiting all other 
people from trading in the articles in which they chuse to deal; and 
this, perhaps, is the best and least oppressive way of establishing it. 
But if by an order from Europe they are prohibited from doing this, 
they will, notwithstanding, endeavour to establish a monopoly of 
the same kind, secretly and indirectly, in a way that is much more 
destructive to the country. They will employ the whole authority 
of government, and pervert the administration of justice, in order 
to harass and ruin those who interfere with them in any branch of 
commerce which, by means of agents, either concealed, or at least 
not publicly avowed, they may chuse to carry on. But the private 
and this private trzdc of the servants will naturally extend to a much 

trade is more exten- greater variety of articles than the public trade of 
^thmSL^pMc^ company. The pubhc trade of the company 

trade of the extends no further than the trade with Europe, and 

company, comprehends a part only of the foreign trade of the 

country. But the private trade of the servants may extend to all the 
different branches both of its inland and foreign trade. The mon- 
opoly of the company can tend only to stunt the natural growth of 
that part of the surplus produce which, in the case of a free trade, 
would be exported to Europe. That of the servants tends to stunt 
the natural growth of every part of the produce in which they chuse 
to deal, of what is destined for home consumption, as well as of 
what is destined for exportation; and consequently to degrade the 
cultivation of the whole country, and to reduce the number of its 
inhabitants. It tends to reduce the quantity of every sort of pro^ce, 
even that of the necessaries of life, whenever the s<si:vants of the com- 
pany chuse to deal in them, to what those servants can both afford 
to buy and expect to sell with such a profit as pleases them.^ 

The interest of the From the nature of their situation too the servants 

th red interest disposed to support With ngotous 

of ^ empany, the severity their own interest against that of die 


bis library (me Bomr^s Catalogue, p. t$) WiXBmiBdS$,CmMdera^ 
on, Mia patHcularh respecting the present state of Bernal and its D^endeneies^ 

» *77^* ch. xiv., of this is *On 3ie general modem trade of the BngUdi in Bengal: 

CXI the opprenions and monopolies which have been causes of die ckditie of tmde* 
die deerw* of ite tevwuei. and the pteient niinoui conditkai cf affiin in Bengd*. At 
p, *15 and the Kmnti of the Company . . . diteedy ot indiKcdy m oci opo lue 
metevet beasuhes they please of the internal trade of those coisiitriei*4 
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$me as that of the country which they govern, than thdr masters can 
country. support thcirs. The country belongs to their 

masters, who cannot avoid having some regard for the interest of 
what belongs to them. But it does not belong to the servants. The 
real interest of their masters, if they were capable of understanding 
it, is the same with that of the country,^ and it is from ignorance 
chiefly,^ and the meanness of mercantile prejudice, that Aey ever 
oppress it. But the real interest of the servants is by no means the 
same with that of the country, and the most perfect information 
would not necessarily put an end to their oppressions. The regula- 
tions accordingly which have been sent out from Europe, though 
they have been frequently weak, have upon most occasions been 
well-meaning.^ More intelligence and perhaps less good-meaning 
has sometimes appeared in those established by the servants in India. 
It is a very singular government in which every member of the 
administration wishes to get out of the country, and consequently 
to have done with the government, as soon as he can, and to whose 
interest, the day after he has left it and carried his whole fortune 
with him, it is perfectly indifferent though* the whole country was 
swallowed up by an earthquake. 

' The interest of every proprietor of India Stock, however, is by no means the same 
with that of the country in the government of which his vote gives him some in- 
fluence. Sec Book V. Chap. i. Part 3d. [This note appears first in ed. 3; cd. 2 has die 
toilowing note: ‘This would be exactly true if those masters never had any other 
interest but that which belongs to them as Proprietors of India stock. But they fre- 
quently have another of much greater importance. Frequently a man of great, some- 
times even a man of moderate fortune, is willing to give thirty or fourteen hundred 
pounds (the present price of a thousand potmds share in India stock) merely for the 
ii^uence which he expects to acquire by a vote in the Court of Proprietors. It gives 
him a share, though not in the plunder, yet in the appointment of me plunderers of 
India; the Directors, though they nuke ^ose appointments, being neccss^y more or 
lets under the influence of the Court of Proprietors, which not only dects them, but 
sometimes over-rules their appointments. A man of great or even a man of moderate 
fortune, provided he can enjoy this influence for a few years, and chmby get a certain 
number of his friends appoint^ to employments in India, frequently cares litde about 
the dividend which he can expect from so small a capital, or even ai^ut the improve- 
ment or loss of the capital itself upon which his vote is founded. About the prosperity 
or ruin of the great empire, in the government of which that vote gives him a shaxe, 
he iddom cares at all. No other sovereigns ever were, or &om the nature of diingt 
ever could be, to perfectly indifferent about the haopiiftss or misery of their sul^ects, 
the improvement or waste of their dominions, the glory or dismee of thdr admimstra- 
tton, as, firom irresistible moral auses, the greater part of me Proprietors of sudi a 
mercantile Company are, and necessarily must be.* This matter with some diglu 
alterations reappears in the portion of bk. v., chap. L, part iii., art. 1st, which was 
added in ed. 3 bdow, p. 275.] 

* [Bd. I reads ‘ignorance only*.] 

• [Ed. 1 reads ‘have commonly been well meaning*.] 

*{Id. 1 mads ‘if*,] 
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The epib eemefim I nwan not, howcvcT, by any thing which I have 
^sysm, ttet here said, to throw any odious imputation upon the 
general character of the servants of die East India 
eMnhter it. company, and much less upon that of any parti- 
cular persons. It is the system of government, the situation in which 
they arc^ placed, diat I mean to censure; not die character of those 
who have arted in it. They acted as thdr situation naturally directed, 
and they who have clamoured the loudest against them would, 
probably, not have acted better themselves. In war and negociation, 
the councils of Madras and Calcutta have upon several occasions 
conducted themselves with a resolution and decisive wisdom which 
would have done honour to the senate of Rome in the best days of 
diat republic. The members of those councils, however, had been 
bred to professions very different from war and polidcs. But their 
situation alone, without education, experience, or even example, 
seems to have formed in them all at once the great qualities which 
it required, and to have inspired them both with abUities and virtues 
which they themselves could not well know that they possessed. If 
upon some occasions, therefore, it has animated them to actions of 
magnanimity which could not well have been expected from them, 
we should not wonder if upon others it has prompted them to 
exploits of somewhat a different nature. 

Extiusivt companies ^uch exclusive companies, therefore, are nuisances 
ate nuisances. jjj every respect; always more or less inconvenient 
to die coimtries in which they are established, and destructive to 
those which have die misfortune to fall under dieir government. 

^ [Eds, 1 and 2 read Vere*.] 



CHAPTER VIII 


Conclusion of the Mercantile System' 


The mercantile 
system discourages 
the exportation of 
materials of manu- 
facture and instru- 
ments of trade. 


Though the encours^ement of exportation, and the 
discours^cment of importation, are the two great 
engines by which the mercantile system proposes to 
enrich every country, yet with regard to some par- 
ticular commodities, it seems to follow an opposite 
plan: to discourage exportation and to encourage importation. Its 
ultimate object, however, it pretends, is always the same, to enrich 
the country by an advantageous balance of trade. It discourages the 
exportation of the materials of manufacture, and of the instruments 
of trade, in order to give our own workmen an advantage, and to 
enable them to undersell those of other nations in all foreign 
markets: and by restraining, in this manner, die exportation d a 
few commodities, of no great price, it proposes to occasion a much 
It tntmtagti the greater and more valuable exportation of others. It 
impor^n of encourages the importation of the materials of 

nmteritus though r • i i i 

not of instruments manunu:ture, m order that our own people may 

of traie. enabled to work them up more cheaply, and 

thereby prevent a greater and more valuable importation of the 
manufactured commodides. I do not observe, at least in our Statute 
Book, any encouragement given to the importadon of the instru- 
ments of trade. 'W^ manufiictures have advanced to a certain 
pitch of greatness, the &bricadon of the instruments of trade be- 
comes itself the object of a great number of very important manu- 
factures. To give any pardcular encouragement to die impornuion 
of such inttnimants, would interfere too much widi the interest of 
those manufactures. Such importadon, dioeforc, instead of being 
encouraged, has frequently been prohibited. Thus the importation 
of wool cards, except from Ireland, or vidicn brought in as w«^ 
or prize good^ was prohibited by the jd of Edward IV.;* whith 


^ ^Ihii diapter appears fine 


in Addition! and CoRcctions and ed. 3. 
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prohibition was renewed by the 39th of Elizabeth,^ and has been 
continued and rendered perpetual by subsequent laws.® 

The importation of the materials of manufacture has sometimes 
been encouraged by an exemption from the duties to which other 
goods arc subject, and sometimes by bounties. 

Various materiaU importation of sheep’s wool from several dif- 

are exempt from ferent countries,® of cotton wool from all coun- 


customs duties. 


tries, ^ of undressed flax,® of the greater part of 


dying drugs,® of the greater part of undressed hides from Ireland or 
the British colonies,’ of seal skins from the British Greenland 


fishery,® of pig and bar iron from the British colonies,® as well as of 
several other materials of manufacture, has been encouraged by an 
exemption from all duties, if properly entered at the customhouse. 
The private interest of our merchants and manufacturers may, per- 
haps, have extorted from the legislature these exemptions, as well 
as the greater part of our other commercial regulations. They are, 
however, perfectly just and reasonable, and if, consistently with the 
necessities of the state, they could be extended to all the other 
materials of manufacture, the public would certainly be a gainer. 
Yam though a avidity of our great manufaaurcrs, however, 

manufactured article, has in some cases extended these exemptions a good 
%s free from duty, j beyond what Can justly be considered as the 

rude materials of their work. By the 24 Geo. II, chap. 46. a small 
duty of only one penny the pound was imposed upon the importa- 
tion of foreign brown linen yarn, instead of much higher duties to 
which it had been subjected before, viz. of sixpence the poimd upon 
sail yam, of one shilling the pound upon all French and Dutch yam, 
and of two pounds thirteen shillings and fourpcncc upon the hun- 
dred weight of all spruce or Muscovia yam.^® But our manufac- 
turers were not long satisfied with this reduction. By the 29th of 
the same king, chap. 15. the same law which gave a bounty upon 
ribe exportation of British and Irish linen of which the price did not 


^ IC. 14.] * [3 Car. I., c. 4; 13 and 14 Car. fl., c. 19.) 

• [From Ireland, 12 Geo. IL, c. 21; 26 Geo. IL, c 8. Spanidi wool for clothing and 
Spanish felt wool— Saxby, BMsh Customs, p. 263.] 

• 1 $ Goo. m., c. 52, § 20.] & [4 Geo. IL, c. 27.I 

• fS Geo. L, c. 15, S 10; see below, p. 174.] 

^ » |9 Oco. m.. c. 39» $ I, continued by 14 Geo. HL, c. 86, § n, and 21 Geo. HL, c. 29* 

• fi5 Geo. in., c. 31, S 10.] t [Above, p. 93.] 

given the rates at which the arddei were vahied In 
Ihe ^ock of RatM, la Car. IL, c. 4, instead of the duties, which wotsid ^ ao pet cent* 
on the rates. See below, pp. 409, 410.] 
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exceed eighteen pence the yard, even this small duty upon the 
importation of brown linen yam was taken away* In Ae different 
operations, however, which arc necessary for the preparation of 
linen yam, a good deal more industry is employed, than in the 
subsequent operation of preparing linen cloth from linen yam. To 
say nothing of the industry of the flax-growers and flax-dressers, 
three or four spinners, at least, are necessary, in order to keep one 
weaver in constant employment; and more than four -fifths of the 
whole quantity of labour, necessary for the preparation of linen 

because the spinners “ employed in that of linen yam; but our 

are poor, unpro- spinners arc poor people, women commonly, scat- 

‘tT!i^M?we^rs ^ ^ different parts of the country, 

are rich and without Support Or protection. It is not by the sale 

powerful. jjy q£ jjjg complete work of 

the weavers, that our great master manufacturers make their profits. 
As it is their interest to sell the complete manufacture as dear, so 
is it to buy the materials as cheap as possible. By extorting from the 
legislature bounties upon the exportation of their own linen, high 
duties upon the importation of all foreign linen, and a total pro- 
hibition of the home consumption of some sorts of French linen,^ 
they endeavour to sell their own goods as dear as possible. By 
encouraging the importation of foreign linen yam, and thereby 
bringing it into competition with that which is made by our own 
people, they endeavour to buy the work of the poor spinners as 
cheap as possible. They are as intent to keep down the wages of 
their own weavers, as the earnings of the poor spinners, and it is by 
no means for the benefit of the workman, that they endeavour 
either to raise the price of the complete work, or to lower that of 
the rude materials. It is the industry which is carried on fist the 
benefit of the rich and the powerful, that is principally encouraged 
by our mercantile system. That which is carried on for the bmefit 
of the poor and the indigent, is too often, dther neglected, or 
oppressed. 

ThistxmpHim Both the bounty upon the ^ortation of linen, and 
cmd also the bouniy (hg exemption firom duty upem the importation of 
foreign yam, which were granted only for fifiem 
by a kngiorarf taw. years, but continued by two different proltmgar* 
titans,* expire with die end of the session of parliament whkh t»td] 
imxnediatdiy fidlow the of June 1786. 

* lAbew, vd. i., p. 496-! * l» Geo. IH.. c. j 8 . and r» Geo. !», c. #,J 
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The encouragement given to the importation of 
the materials of manufacture by bounties, has been 
principally confined to such as were imported from 
our American plantations. 

The first bounties of this kind were those granted, 
about the beginning of the present century, upon the importation 
of naval stores from America.^ Under this denomination were com- 
prehended timber fit for masts, yards, and bowsprits; hemp; tar, 
pitch, and turpentine. The boimty, however, of one pound the ton 
upon masting-timber, and that of six pounds the ton upon hemp, 
were extended to such as should be imported into England from 
Scotland.^ Both these bounties continued without any variation, at 
the same rate, till they were severally allowed to expire; that upon 
hemp on the ist of January 1741, and that upon masting-timber at 
the end of the session of parliament immediately following the 
24th June J781. 

The bounties upon the importation of tar, pitch, and turpentine 
underwent, during their continuance, several alterations. Originally 
that upon tar was four pounds the ton; that upon pitch the same; 
and that upon turpentine, three pounds the ton. The bounty of four 
pounds the ton upon tar was afterwards confined to such as had 
been prepared in a particular manner; that upon other good, clean, 
and merchantable tar was reduced to two pounds four shillings the 
ton. The boimty upon pitch was likewise reduced to one pound; 
and that upon turpentine to one pound ten shillings dhe ton.® 
colonial indigo. The second bounty upon the importation of any of 
the materials of manufacture, according to the order of time, was 
that granted by the 21 Geo. II. chap. 30, upon the importation of 
indigo from the British plantations. When the plantation in^go 
was worth three-fourths of the price of the bcsLFrcnch indigo, it 
was by this act entided to a bounty of sixpence the pound. This 
boimty, which, like most others, was granted only for a limited 
time, was continued by several prolongations, but was reduced to 
four p(^e the pound.^ It was allowed to expire with the end of 
the session of parliament which followed the 25th March 1781. 

Commerce, a.©, 1703.] 

itch and rosin), under la Ann, SL i. c. 9, and 
c* 35 f S la. The encouragement of the growth of 
j pteatnHe of 8 Geo. I., c. la, and it presomabty 

SS 3 .IL] 


^ {3 and 4 Ann, c. 10. — ^Anderson 

* IMastsng-dmbct (and also tar, j 
mastiiijgHimber only under a Geo. II. 
hemp in Scotland is mentioned in th 
to be read into the enacting portion. 

♦ fS Geo. L, c. 12; 2 Geo. IL, c. 

13 Geo. Hi, c. 25.) 
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colonial hemp or The third bounty of this kind was that granted 
undressed flax, (much about the time that we were begiiming 
sometimes to court and sometimes to quarrel with our American 
colonics) by the 4 Geo. III. chap. 26. upon the importation of 
hemp, or undressed flax, from the British plantations. This bounty 
was granted for twenty-one years, from the 24th June 1764, to the 
24th June 1785. For the first seven years it was to be at the rate of 
eight pounds the ton, for the second at six pounds, and for the third 
at four pounds. It was not extended to Scotland, of which the 
climate (although hemp is sometimes raised there, in small quan- 
tities and of an inferior quality) is not very fit for that produce. 
Such a boimty upon the importation of Scotch flax into England 
would have been too great a discouragement to the native produce 
of the southern part of the united kingdom, 

American wood. The fourth bounty of this kind, was that granted 
by the 5 Geo. III. chap. 45, upon the importation of wood from 
America. It was granted for nine years, from the ist January 1766, 
to the ist January 1775. During the first three years, it was to be for 
every hundred and twenty good deals, at the rate of one pound; 
and for every load containing fifty cubic feet of other squared tim- 
ber at the rate of twelve shillhigs. For the second three years, it was 
for deals to be at the rate of fifteen shillings, and for other squared 
timber, at the rate of eight shillings; and for the third three years, it 
was for deals, to be at the rate of ten shillings, and for other squared 
timber, at the rate of five shillings. 

colonial raw silk. The fifth bounty of this kind, was that granted by 
the 9 Geo. III. chap. 38. upon the importation of raw silk from the 
British plantations. It was granted for twenty-one years, from the 
1st January 1770, to the ist January 1791. For the Brst seven years 
it was to be at the rate of twenty-five pounds for every hundred 
pounds value; for the second, at twenty pounds; and for &e third at 
fifteen pounds. The management of the silk-worm, and the prep- 
aration of silk, requires so much hand labour; and labour is so very 
dear in America, that even this great bounty, I have been informed, 
was not likely to produce any considerable 

coMal barrel The sixth bounty of this kind, was that granted by 
^if»ves, ii Geo. III. chap. 50. for die importation of pipe, 

hogshead, and barrel staves and heading firom the British 
dons. It was granted for nine years, from ist January 1772, to die 
1st January 1781. For the first three years, it was for a. certain 
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quantity of each, to be at the rate of six pounds; for the second 
three years, at four pounds; and for the third three years, at two 
pounds. 

Irish hemp. The seventh and last bounty of this kind, was that^ 

granted by the 19 Geo. III. chap. 37. upon the importation of hemp 
from Ireland. It was granted in the same manner as that for the 
importation of hemp and undressed flax from America,* for 
twenty-one years, from the 24th June 1779, to the 24th June 1800. 
This term is divided, likewise, into three periods of seven years 
each; and in each of those periods, the rate of the Irish bounty is the 
same with that of the American. It does not, however, like the 
American bounty, extend to the importation of undressed flax. It 
would have been too great a discouragement to the cultivation of 
that plant in Great Britain. When this last bounty was granted, the 
British and Irish legislatures were not in much better humour with 
one another, than the British and American had been before. But 
this boon to Ireland, it is to be hoped, has been granted under more 
fortunate auspices, than all those to America. 


These commodities The Same commodities upon which wc thus gave 
^uti^'whm doming bounties, when imported from America, were sub- 
from foreign coun- jected to considerable duties when imported from 
the'i^erest^^^ ^^7 ^^^er country. The interest of our American 
of the colonies and colonics was regarded as the same with that of the 
^omlywa^the mother country. Their wealth was considered as 
our wealth. Wlutcvcr money was sent out to them, 
it was said, came all back to us by the balance of trade, and we could 
never become a farthing the poorer, by any expcnce which wc 
could lay out upon them. They were our own in every respect, and 
it was an cxpencc laid out upon the improvement of our qjvn 
property, and for the profitable employment of our own people. It 
is unnecessary, I apprehend, at present to say any thing further, in 
order to expose the folly of a system, which i&tal experience has now 
SufBciently exposed. Had our American colonics res^y been a partof 
Great Britain, those bounties might have been considered as boun^ 
ties upon production, and would still have been liable to all the 
objeicxions to which such bounties are liable, but to no other, 

*Il|e exportation of the materials of manufacture is sometimes dis*- 
oourag^ by absolute prohibitions, and sometimes by high duti^* 


^ [Additions and Corrections omits *that*.] 
* [The third bounty.] 
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Our woollen manufacturers have been more suc- 
cessful than any other class of workmen, in per- 
suading the legislature that the prosperity of the 
nation depended upon the success and extension of 
their particular business. They have not only obtained a monopoly 
against the consumers by an absolute prohibition of importing 
woollen cloths from any foreign country; but they have likewise 
obtained another monopoly against the sheep farmers and growers 
of wool, by a similar prohibition of the exportation of live sheep 
and wool. The severity of many of the laws which have been en- 
acted for the security of the revenue is very justly complained of, 
as imposing heavy penalties upon actions which, antecedent to the 
statutes that declared them to be crimes, had always been understood 
to be innocent. But the cruellest of our revenue laws, I will venture 
to affirm, are mild and gentle, in comparison of some of those which 
the clamour of our merchants and manufacturers has extorted from 
the legislature, for the support of their own absurd and oppressive 
monopolies. Like the laws of Draco, these laws may be said to be 
all written in blood. 

at one time mutila- By the 8th of Elizabeth, chap. 3. the exporter of 
tion and death, sheep, lambs or rams, was for the first offence to 
forfeit all his goods for ever, to suffer a year’s imprisonment, and 
then to have his left hand cut off in a market town upon a market 
day, to be there nailed up; and for the second offence to be ad- 
judged a felon, and to suffer death accordingly. To prevent the 
breed of our sheep from being propagated in foreign countries, 
seems to have been the object of this law. By the 13 th and 14th of 
Charles 11 . chap. 18, the exportation of wool was made felony, and 
the exporter subjected to the same penalties and forfeitures as a felon. 

For the honour of the national humanity, it is to 
be hoped that neither of these statutes were ever 
executed. The first of them, however, so far as I 
know, has never been directly repealed, and Ser- 
jeant Hawkins seems to comidcr it as still in force.' 
It may however, perhaps, be considered as virtually repealed by the 
i2th of Charles II. chap. 3a. sect. 3. which, without t^ressly taking 
away the penalties imposed by former statutes,* imposes a new 

» [William Hawkins, TreatUe of Uie Pleas of the Crom, 4^ ed., 17 ^^. 

So*^ Atom doing so. it expresdy iwovides that any greater penaltto already 
prescribed shall remain in force.] 
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penalty, viz. That of twenty shillings for every sheep exported, or 
attempted to be exported, together with the forfeiture of the sheep 
and of the owner share of the ship. The second of them was ex- 
pressly repealed by the yth and 8th of WilHam III. chap. 28. sect. 4. 
By which it is declared that, 

Whereas the statute of the 13th and 14th of King Charles 11 . made 
against the exportation of wool, among other things in the said 
act mentioned, doth enact the same to be deemed felony; by the 
severity of which penalty the prosecution of offenders hath not 
been so effectually put in execution: Be it, therefore, enacted by 
the authority foresaid, that so much of the said act, which relates 
to the making the said offence felony, be repealed and made void. 

and three shillings The penalties, however, which are cither imposed 
milder statute, or which, though imposed 
pains and penalties, by former Statutes, are not repealed by this one, are 
still sufficiently severe. Besides the forfeiture of the goods, the 
exporter incurs the penalty of three shillings for every pound weight 
of wool either exported or attempted to be exported, that is about 
four or five times the value. Any merchant or other person con- 
victed of this offence is disabled firom requiring any debt or account 
belonging to him from any factor or other person.^ Let his fortune 
be what it will, whether he is, or is not able to pay those heavy 
penalties, the law means to ruin him completely. But as the morals 
of the great body of the people are not yet so corrupt as those of the 
contrivers of this statute, I have not heard that any advantage has 
ever been taken of this clause. If the person convicted of this offence 
is not able to pay the penalties within three months after judgment, 
he is to be transported for seven years, and if he returns before the 
expiration of that term, he is liable to the pains of felony, without 
benefit of clergy.* The owner of the ship knowing this offence for- 
feits all his interest in the ship and furniture. The master and 
mariners knowing this offence forfeit all their goods and chattels, 
and suffer three months*imprisonmcnt. By a subsequent statute the 
mststCT suflfcrs six months imprisonment,® 

^ fia Car. U., c. 32.] 

* 14 Geo. I., c. II, S ^1 

* [PresumaHy the reference is to 10 and ii W. III., c. 10, § 18, but this applies to the 
commander of a king's ship conniving at the offence, not to the master of the offending 
ycsscl] • 
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To prevent clan- ^ prevent exportation, the whole inland 

destim expartoHcn commerce of wool is laid under very burdensome 
fommem of wool is oppressive restrictions. It cannot be packed in 
much hampered by any box, barrel, cask, case, chest, or any other 
restrictions, package, but only in packs of leather or pack- 

cloth, on which must be marked on the outside the words wool or 
yam, in large letters not less than three inches long, on pain of for- 
feiting the same and the package, and three shillings for every pound 
weight, to be paid by the owner or packer.^ It cannot be loaden on 
any horse or cart, or carried by land within five miles of the coast, 
but between sun-rising and sun-setting, on pain of forfeiting the 
same, the horses and carriages.^ The hundred next adjoining to the 
sea coast, out of or through which the wool is carried or exported, 
forfeits twenty pounds, if the wool is under the value of ten pounds; 
and if of greater value, then treble that value, together with treble 
costs, to be sued for within the year. The execution to be against 
any two of the inhabitants, whom the sessions must reimburse, by 
an asscssmoit on the other inhabitants, as in the cases of robbery. 
And if any person compounds with the hundred for less than this 
penalty, he is to be imprisoned for five years; and any other person 
may prosecute. These regulations take place through the whole 
kingdom.® 

especially in Kent Bot in the particular counties of Kent and Sussex 
and Sussex, restrictions are still more troublesome. Every 

owner of wool within ten miles of the sea-coast must give an 
account in writing, three days after shearing, to the next officer of 
the customs, of the number of his fleeces, and of the places where 
they arc lodged. And before he removes any part of them he must 
give the like notice of the number and weight of the fleeces, and of 
the name and abode of the person to whom they arc sold, and of 
the place to which it is intended they should be carried. No person 
wit^ fifteen miles of the sea, in the said counties, can buy any wool, 
before he enters into bond to the king, that no part of the wool 
which he shall so buy shall be sold by him to any other person within 
fifteen miles of the sea. If any wool is found carrying towards due 


• [tz Geo. n., c. 21. S 10.] 

• [13 and 14. Car, 11 ., c. iS, § 9, forbade removal of wool in any part of the country 
between 8 P.m. and 4 a.m. from March to September, and 5 p.m. and 7 A.M, from 
October to February. 7 and 8 W. UL, c. 28, § 8, taking no notice of this, enacted the 
proviekm quoted in the text. The provision of 13 and 14 Car. U., c. 18, was r^eakdby 
20 Geo. HI., c. 35, which takes no notice of 7 and 8 W. HI., c. 28.] 

• (Ail thM provisions are from 7 and 8 W. III., c. 28.] • 
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iS it has been entered and security 
nd the offender also forfeits three 
If any person lays any wool, not 
miles of the sea, it must be seized 
izure, any person shall claim the 
e Exchequer, that if he is cast upon 
esides all other penalties.^ 
strictions arc imposed upon the in- 
e coasting trade, we may believe, 
:ry owner of wool who carrieth or 
cause to any port or place on the sea-coast, 

in order to be from tlience transported by sea to any other place or 
port on the coast, must first cause an entry thereof to be made at the 
port from whence it is intended to be conveyed, containing the 
weight, marks, and number of the packages before he brings the 
same witliin five miles of that port; on pain of forfeiting the same, 
and also the horses, carts, and other carriages; and also of suffering 
and forfeiting, as by the other laws in force against the exportation 
of wool. This law, however, (i Will. III. chap. 3a.) is so very 
indulgent as to declare, that 


this shall not hinder any person from carrying his wool home 
from the place of shearing, though it be within five miles of the 
sea, provided that in ten days after shearing, and before he remove 
the wool, he do under his hand certify to the next officer of the 
customs, the true number of fleeces, and where it is housed; and 
do not remove the same, without certifying to such officer, 
under his hand, his intention so to do, three days before.* 

Bond must be given that the wool to be carried coastways is to be 
landed at the particular port for which it is entered outwards; and if 
any part of it is landed without the presence of an officer, not only 
the forfeiture of the wool is incurred as in other goods, but the usual 
additional penalty of three shillings for every pound weight is 
likewise incurred. 

Thimam^kaurers Our woollen manufacturers, in order to justify 
to English demand of such extraordinary restrictions and 
to aU o0im, whuk regulations, confidently asserted, that English wool 
is false. of ^ peculiar quality, superior to that of any 

Other country; ffiat the wool of other countries could not, without 
[9 smS 10 W. IIL, c. 40.] < [The quotation is not mhaHm.] 
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some mixture of it, be wrought up into any tolerable manufiicture; 
that fine doth could not be made without it; that England, therefore, 
if the exportation of it could be totally prevented, could monopo- 
lize to herself almost the whole woollen trade of the world; and 
thus, having no rivals, could sell at what price she pleased, and in a 
short time acquire the most incredible degree of w^th by the most 
advantageous balance of trade. This doctrine, like most other doc- 
trines which arc confidently asserted by any considerable number of 
people, was, and still continues to be, most impliddy bcHeved by 
a much greater number; by almost all those who are cither unac- 
quainted with the woollen trade, or who have not made particular 
enquiries. It is, however, so perfectly false, that English wool is in 
any respect necessary for the making of fine doth, that it is altogether 
unfit for it. Fine cloth is made altogether of Spanish wool. English 
wool cannot be even so mixed with Spanish wool as to enter into 
the composition without spoiling and degrading, in some degree, 
the fabric of the doth.^ 

These regulations It has been shown in the foregoing part of this 
^wZlfas^ work,* that the effect of these regulations has been 
was desired, to depress the price of English wool, not only below 

what it naturally would be in the present times, but very much 
bdow what it actually was in the time of Edward HI. The price of 
Scots wool, when in consequence of the union it became subject to the 
same regulations, is said to have fallen about one half. It is observed 
by the very accurate and intelligent author of the Memoirs of Wool, 
the Reverend Mr. John Smith, that the price of the best English 
wool in England is generally bdow what wool of a very inferior 
qindity commonly sells for in the market of Amsterdam.* To 
depress the price of this commodity bdow what may be called its 
natural and proper price, was the avowed purpose of those regula- 
tions; and there seems to be no doubt of their having produced the 
effea that was expected from them. 

hut has not This reduction of price, it may perhaps be thought, 

by discouraging die growing of wool, must have 
gmwn, reduced very much the annual produce of that 

commodity, though not below what it formerly was, yet bdow 

^ [*It is wcU known that the real viary superBne doth everywhere must be entirdy of 
Spani^ wool.*— Antoson, Commerce^ A.i>. 1669,] 

* f Above, vol. L. pp. 256, 257.3 ... ' 

^ [CkronkoH 'Rus^cum-^ommerdah; or Memoirs of Wool, etc., 17^7, vol, 11., p. 
notc.J 
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what, in the present state of things, it probably would have been, 
had it, in consequence of an open and free market, been allowed to 
rise to the natural and proper price. I am, however, disposed to 
believe, that the quantity of the annual produce cannot have been 
much, though it may perhaps have been a little, affected by these 
regulations. The growing of wool is not the chief purpose for which 
the sheep farmer employs his industry and stock. He expects his 
profit, not so much from the price of the fleece, as from that of the 
carcase; and the average or ordinary price of the latter, must even, 
in many cases, make up to him whatever deficiency there may be 
in the average or ordinary price of the former. It has been observed 
in the foregoing part of this work, that 

Whatever regulations tend to sink the price, either of wool or 
of raw hides, below what it naturally would be, must, in an 
improved and cultivated coimtry, have some tendency to raise 
the price of butchers meat. The price both of the great and small 
cattle which are fed on improved and cultivated land, must be 
sufficient to pay the rent which the landlord, and the profit which 
the farmer has reason to expect from improved and cultivated 
land. If it is not, they will soon cease to feed them. Whatever part 
of this price, therefore, is not paid by the wool and the hide, must 
be paid by the carcase. The less there is paid for the one, the more 
must be paid for the other. In what manner this price is to be 
divided upon the different parts of the beast, is indifferent to the 
landlords and farmers, provided it is all paid to them. In an 
improved and cultivated country, therefore, their interest as 
landlords and farmers cannot be much affected by such regula- 
tions, though their interest as consumers may, by the rise in jjie 
price of provisions* ^ 

According to this reasoning, therefore, this degradation in the price 
of wool is not likely, in an improved and cultivated country, to 
occasion any diminution in the annual produce of that commoility; 
except so far as, by raising the price of mutton, it may somewhat 
dhninish the demand for, and consequently the production of, that 
particular species of butchers meat. Its effect, however, even in this 
way, it is probable, is not very considerable, 

its quality. But though its effect upon the quantity of the annual 


^ [Above, vol. i., p. 259.] 
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produce may not have been very considerable, its effect upon the 
quality, it may perhaps be thought, must necessarily have been very 
great. The degradation in the quality of English wool, if not below 
what it was in former times, yet below what it naturally would have 
been in the present state of improvement and cultivation, must have 
been, it may perhaps be supposed, very nearly in proportion to the 
degradation of price. As the quality depends upon the breed, upon 
the pasture, and upon the management and cleanliness of the sheep, 
during the whole progress of the growth of the fleece, the attention 
to these circumstances, it may naturally enough be imagined, can 
never be greater than in proportion to the recompence which the 
price of the fleece is likely to make for the labour and expcncc 
which that attention requires. It happens, however, that the good- 
ness of the fleece depends, in a great measure, upon the health, growth, 
and bulk of the animal; the same attention which is necessary for the 
improvement of the carcase, is, in some respects, suflScient for that 
of the fleece. Notwithstanding the degradation of price, English 
wool is, said to have been improved considerably during the course 
even of the present century. The improvement might perhaps have 
been greater if the price had been better; but the lowness of price, 
though it may have obstructed, yet certainly it has not altogether 
prevented that improvement. 

so that growers The violence of these regulations, therefore, seems 
UsTiwruhm might affected neither the quantity nor the quality 

hope been expected, of the annual produce of wool so much as it might 
have been expected to do (though I think it probable that it may 
have affected the latter a good deal more than the former); and the 
interest of the growers of wool, though it must have been hurt in 
some degree, seems, upon the whole, to have been much less hurt 
than could well have been imagined. 

Though prohibition Thcsc Considerations, however, will not justify the 

ofexporta^on absolute prohibition of the exportation of wool.^ 
cannot be justified, _ t ^ *11 r 11 • 1 • • • t 

a duty on me But they will luUy justiiy the imposition ot a 

exporta^n of considerable tax upon that exportation. 

wool might furnish ^ t 1 . r 

revenue with liute To hurt m any degree the mterest ot any one 

inconvenience. order of citizens, for no other purpose but to pro^ 

mote that of some other, is evidently contrary to that justice and 

equality of treatment which the sovereign owes to all the different 

orders of hk subjects. But the prohibition certainly hurts, in some 

1 [Additions and Corrections reads *thc wool*,} ^ 
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degree, the interest of the growers of wool, for no other purpose 
but to promote that of the manufacturers. 

Every different order of citizens is bound to contribute to the 
support of the sovereign or commonwealth. A tax of five, or even 
of ten shillings upon the exportation of every tod of wool, would 
produce a very considerable revenue to the sovereign. It would hurt 
the interest of the growers somewhat less than the prohibition, 
because it would not probably lower the price of wool quite so 
much. It would afford a sufficient advantage to the manufacturer, 
because, though he might not buy his wool altogether so cheap as 
under the prohibition, he would still buy it, at least, five or ten 
shillings cheaper than any foreign manufacturer could buy it, 
besides saving the freight and insurance, which the other would be 


obliged to pay. It is scarce possible to devise a tax which could pro- 
duce any considerable revenue to the sovereign, and at the same time 
occasion so Htde inconveniency to any body. 

The prohibition, notwithstanding all the penalties which guard 
it, docs not prevent the exportation of wool. It is exported, it is wcU 
known, in great quantities. The great difference between the price 
in the home and that in the foreign market, presents such a tempta- 
tion to smuggling, that aU the rigour of the law cannot prevent it. 
This illegal exportation is advantageous to nobody but the smuggler. 
A legal exportation subject to a tax, by affording a revenue to the 
sovereign, and thereby saving the imposition of some other, per- 
haps, more burdensome and inconvenient taxes, might prove 
advantageous to all the different subjects of the state. 

The exportation exportation of fuller’s earth, or fuller’s clay, 

of fuller's earth has supposed to be neccssaiy for preparing and clean- 
same^^Mes woollcn manufactures, has been subjcctcd%> 

the exportation of nearly the same penalties as the exportation of wool.^ 
Even tobacco-pipe clay, though acknowledged to 
be different from fuller’s clay, yet, on account of their resemblance, 
and because fuller’s clay might sometimes be exported as tobacco- 
pipe day, has been laid^under the same prohibitions and penalties.* 
The exportation ^3th and 14th of Charles II. chap. 7. the 

^ taw mdes is exportation, not only of raw hides, but of tanned 

formaden^ leather, except in the «hape of boots, shoes, or 


The exportation 
if taw mdes is 
forbidden^ 


» hz Car. H., c. 3a; 13 and 14 Car. IL, c. x8.] 

* fi3 and 14 Car. IL, c. 18, $ 8. The preamide to the datiie alleges that *gteat quantities 
of Mer*s earth or Ming clay arc carried and eicporced under the odoar of 
Imcco^ipe day\] 
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slippers, was prohibited;^ and the law gave a monopoly to our boot- 
makers and shoe-makers, not only against our graziers, but against 
our tanners. By subsequent statutes, our tanners have got themselves 
exempted from this monopoly, upon paying a small tax of only one 
shilling on the hundred weight of tanned leather, weighing one 
hundred and twelve pomids.^ They have obtained likewise the 
drawback of two-thirds of the excise duties imposed upon their 
commodity, even when exported without further manufacture. 
All manufactures of leather may be exported duty free; and the 
exporter is besides entitled to the drawback of the whole duties of 
excise.® Our graziers still continue subject to the old monopoly. 
Graziers separated from one another, and dispersed through all the 
different corners of the country, cannot, without great difficulty, 
combine together for the purpose either of imposing monopolies 
upon their fellow-citizens, or of exempting themselves from such 
as may have been imposed upon them by other people.^ Manufac- 
turers of all kinds, collected together in numerous bodies in all great 
horns, cities, easily can. Even the horns of cattle arc pro- 

hibited to be exported;® and the two insignificant trades of the 
homer and comb-maker enjoy, in this respect, a monopoly against 
the graziers. 

woollen yarn and Restraints, either by prohibitions or by taxes, upon 
'Z^X^Tcaus, exportation of goods which are partially* but 
eu,, also not completely manufactured, are not peculiar to 

the manufacture of leather. As long as any thing remains to be done, 
in order to fit any commodity for immediate use and consumption* 
our manufacturers think that they themselves ought to have the 
doing of it. Woollen yam and worsted are prohibited to be exported 
under the same penalties as wool.® Even white cloths are subject to 
a duty upon exportation/ and our dyers have so far* obtained a 

^ [The preamble says that ^notwithstanding the many good laws before this time 
made and stiE in force, prohibiting the exportation of leat^ ... by the cunning and 
subtlety of some persons and the neglect of others who ought to cake care thmof; 
there are such quantities of leadier daily exported to foreign parts that the price of 
leather is grown to those excessive rates that many artiigeers working leather cannot 
furnish th^sdves with sufficient store thereof for the carrying on of their trade^ and 
the poor sort of people are not able to buy those things m^e of leadier which of 
necessity they must r^e use of’.] 

^ [so Car. IL, c. 5; 9 Ann., c. 6, $ 4.] 

® 9 Ann., c. II, S 39 , explained by 10 Ann., c. a 6 , § 6 , and 12 Ann., st. 2, c. 9, § ^ 4*1 

♦[Above, vol.i.,p* 141*] , , - . 

* [Except under cwtain conditions by 4 Ed. IV,, c. S; wholly by 7 L, c. 5 4.] 

* 13 ^d 14 Car. II., c. 18* and 7 and 8 W. IE., c. 28; above, p. i<^.) 

^ [See bdow, next page.] 
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monopoly against our clothiers. Our clothiers would probably have 
been able to defend diemselves against it, but it happens that the 
greater part of our principal clothiers are themselves likewise dyers. 
Watch-cases, clock-cases, and dial-plates for clocks and watches, 
have been prohibited to be exported.^ Our dock-makers and watch- 
makers are, it seems, unwilling that the price of this sort of work- 
manship should be raised upon them by the competition of 
fordgners. 

some metals. By some old statutes of Edward III., Henry VIIL, 
and Edward VL,^ the exportation of all metals was prohibited. Lead 
and tin were alone excepted; probably on accoimt of the great 
abundance of those metals; in the exportation of which, a consider- 
able part of the trade of the kingdom in those days consisted. For 
the encouragement of the mining trade, the 5th of William and 
Mary, chap. 17. exempted from this prohibition, iron, copper, and 
mundic metal made from British ore. The exportation of all sorts 
of copper bars, foreign as well as British, was afterwards permitted 
by the 9th and loth of William III. chap. 26.® The exportation of 
unmanufactured brass, of what is called gun-metal, bcU-metal, and 
shroff-metal, still continues to be prohibited. Brass manufactures of 
all sorts may be exported duty free.^ 

On various other The exportation of the materials of manufacture, 

rnatenals of man^ where it is not altogether prohibited, is in many 
facture considerable , . , • 1 t 1 1 • 

export duHes are cascs subjected to considerable duties. 

in^osed. By Gcorgc I. chap. 15., the exportation 

of all goods, the produce or manufacture of Great Britain, upon 

which any duties had been imposed by former statutes, was rendered 

duty free. The following goods, however, were excepted: Alum, 

lead, lead ore, tin, tanned leather, copperas, coals, wool cards, wHltc 

woollen cloths, lapis calaminaris, skkis of all sorts, glue, coney hair 

or wool, hares wool, hair of all sorts, horses, and lidiarge of lead. If 

you except horses, all these are either materiak of manufacture, or 

incomplete manufactures (which may be considered as materials 

for still further manufifture), or instruments of trade. This statute 

^ [9 and 10 W. III., c. 28, professedly to prevent frauds.] 

* [Thepreambletothe Act next quoted in the text mentions aS £d. HI., c. 5 (iron); 
%% Hen. VIIL, c. 7 (brass, copper, etc.), and 2 and 3 Ed. VL, c. 37 (^U-metal, 

€tc) l .... 

* IThii Act Is not printed in the ordinary collections, but the provision refe rred to is 
in fJUtoing's index, s.v. Copper, and the clause is recited in a renewing Act, ta A^m., 
St. x« c. z8.] 

die general Act, 8 Geo. L, c. 15, mentioned immediately bdow.] 
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leaves them subject to all the old duties which had ever beca imposed 
upon them, the old subsidy and one per cent, outwards.^ 

By the same statute a great number of foreign drugs for dycn’ 
use, are exempted from all duties upon importation. Each of them, 
however, is afterwards subjected to a certain duty, not indeed a very 
heavy one, upon exportation.* Our dyers, it seems, while they 
thought it for their interest to encourage the importation of those 
drugs, by an exemption from all duties, thought it likewise for their 
interest to throw some small discouragement upon their exporta- 
tion. The avidity, however, which suggested tliis notable piece of 
mercantile ingenuity, most probably disappointed itself of its object. 
It necessarily taught the importers to be more careful than they 
might otherwise have been, that their importation should not ex- 
ceed what was necessary for the supply of the home market. The 
home market was at all times likely to be more scantily supphed; 
the commodities were at all times hkcly to be somewhat dearer 
there than they would have been, had the exportation been ren- 
dered as free as the importation. 

Gum senega has a By the above-mentioned statute, gum senega, or 

^“8 among the enumerated dying 
export duty, drugs, might be imported duty free. They were 
subjected, indeed, to a small poundage duty, amounting only to 
three pence in the hundredweight upon their re-exportation. France 
enjoyed, at that time, an exclusive trade to the country most pro- 
ductive of those drugs, that which lies in the neighbourhood of the 
Senegal; and the British market could not be easily suppHed by 
the immediate importation of them from the place of growth. By 
the 25th Geo. II.* therefore, gum senega was allowed to be im- 
ported (contrary to the general dispositions of the act of nav^- 
tion), from any part of Europe. As the law, however, did not mean 
to encourage this species of trade, so contrary to the general prin- 
ciples of Ac mercantile policy of England, it imposed a duty of ten 
shillings the hundred weight upon such importation, and no part of 
this duty was to be afierwards drawn back upon its expoitation. 
The successfrd war which began in 1755 gave Great Britain die same 
exclusive trade to those countries which France had enjoyed before.^ 

' [12 Car. IX., c. 4. S a. aad 14 Car. U., c. 11, § 3 5- The i pet ceat. was dw 
exported to ports m die Mediterranean beyond Malaga, unless the ship sixteen 
guns and odier warlike efiiipment See SaAy, British OtOoms^ pp. 4^ 

• [Sixpence in the pound on the values at which they arc rated m uie Act.} 

• [C 32.1 * [Anderson, Camiwcwe, A.n. J? 7 S® J 
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Our manufacturers, as soon as the peace was made, endeavoured to 
avail themselves of this advantage, and to establish a monopoly in 
their own favour, both against the growers, and against the impor- 
ters of this commodity. By the 5th Geo. IIL therefore, chap. 37. the 
exportation of gum senega from his majesty's dominions in Afnca 
was confined to Great Britain, and was subjected to all the same 
restrictions, regulations, forfeitures and penalties, as that of the 
enumerated commodities of the British colonics in America and 
the West Indies. Its importation, indeed, was subjected to a 
small duty of six-pence the himdred weight, but its re-exportation 
was subjected to the enormous duty of one pound ten shillings the 
hundred weight. It was the intention of our manufacturers that the 
whole produce of those countries should be imported into Great 
Britain, and in order that they themselves might be enabled to buy 
it at their own price, that no part of it should be exported again, but 
at such an expcnce as would sufficiently discourage that exportation. 
Their avidity, however, upon this, as well as upon many other 
occasions, disappointed itself of its object. This enormous duty pre- 
sented such a temptation to smugghng, that great quantities of this 
commodity were clandestinely exported, probably to all the manu- 
facturing countries of Europe, but particularly to Holland, not only 
from Great Britain but from Africa. Upon this account,^ by the 14 
Geo. III. chap. 10. this duty upon exportation was reduced to five 
shillings the hundred weight. 

beaver skins In the book of rates, according to which the old 

l^^dsZm subsidy was levied, beaver skins were estimated at 

pence, six shillings and eight-pence a-picce, and the 

different subsidies and imposts, which before the year 1722 had been 
laid upon their importation, amounted to one-fifth part of the rJfce, 
or to sixteen-pence upon each skin;^ all of which7 except half the 
old subsidy, amounting oiJy to two-pence, was drawn back upon 
exportation.® This duty upon the importation of so important a 
material of manufacture had been thought too high, and, in the year 
1722, the rate was reduced to two shillings and six-pence, which 
reduced the duty upon importation to six-pence, and of this 
only one half was to be drawn back upon exportation.* The same 


^ is stated in the preamble.] 

* fnittos are given in the preamble to S Geo. L,c. 15, § 13. The old subsidy, the 
new, tlae one-third and the two-durds subsldiet account for is., and the additional 
InmMfor 4d.] 

• ISee^sJjove, p. 4.) * 8 Geo. L, c. 15. [The year should be lyai.] 
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successful war put the country most productive of beaver under the 
dominion of Great Britain, and beaver skins being among the 
enumerated commodities, their exportation from America was 
consequently confined to the market of Great Britain, Our manu- 
facturers^ soon bethought themselves of the advantage which they 
might make of this circumstance, and in the year 1764,* the duty 
upon the importation of beaver-skin was reduced to one penny, but 
th^ duty upon exportation was raised to seven-pence each skin, 
without any drawback of the duty upon importation. By the same 
law, a duty of eighteen pence the pound was imposed upon the 
exportation of beaver-wool or combs, without making any altera- 
tion in the duty upon the importation of that commodity, which 
when imported by British and in British shipping, amounted at that 
time to between four-pence and five-pence the piece. 
and coals Jive Coals may be considered both as a material of 

shillings a ton. manufacture and as an instrument of trade. Heavy 
duties, accordingly, have been imposed upon their exportation, 
amounting at present (1783) to more than five shillings die ton, or 
to more than fifteen shillings the chaldron, Newcasde measure; 
which is in most cases more than the original value of the com- 
modity at the coal pit, or even at the shipping port for ex- 
portation. 

The exportation of The exportation, however, of the instruments of 
ta^Tco^idy properly so called, is commonly restrained, 

prohibited. not by high duties, but by absolute prohibitions. 

Thus by the 7th and 8th of William III. chap. 20. sect. 8. the expor- 
tation of frames or engines for knitting gloves or stockings is 
prohibited under the penalty, not only of the forfeiture of such 
frames or engines, so exported, or attempted to be exported, but of 
forty pounds, one half to the king, the other to the person who diall 
inform or sue for the same. In the same manner by the 14th Geo. 
III. chap. 71. the exportation to foreign parts, of any utensils made 
use of in the cotton, linen, woollen and silk manufactures, is pro- 
hibited under the penalty, not only of the forfeiture of such uten-- 
sils, but of two hundred pounds, to be paid by the person who shall 
ofiend in this manner, and likewise of two hundred pounds to be 
paid by the master of the ship who shall knowingly suffer such 
utensils to be loaded on board bis ship* 

1 [le. the hatters*] 

*UOeo.in.,c.9,] 
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Similariy it is a 
grape offence to 
entice an artificer 
abroad^ 
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When such heavy penalties were imposed upon the 
exportation of the dead instruments of trade, it could 
not well be expected that the living instrument, the 
artificer, should be allowed to go free. Accordingly, by the 5 Geo. 1 . 
chap. 27. the person who shall be convicted of enticing any artificer 
of, or in any of the manufactures of Great Britain, to go into any 
foreign parts, in order to practise or teach his trade, is liable for the 
first offence to be fined in any sum not exceeding one hundred 
pounds, and to three months imprisonment, and until the fine shall 
be paid; and for the second offence, to be fined in any sum at the 
discretion of the court, and to imprisonment for twelve months, and 
until the fine shall be paid. By the 23 Geo. II. chap. 1 3 . this penalty is 
increased for the first offence to five hundred pounds for every artificer 
so enticed, and to twelve months imprisonment, and until the fine 
shall be paid; and for the second offence, to one thousand pounds, 
and to two years imprisonment, and until the fine shall be paid. 

By the former of those two statutes, upon proof that any person 
has been enticing any artificer, or that any artificer has promised or 
contracted to go into foreign parts for the purposes aforesaid, such 
artificer may be obliged to give security at the discretion of the 
court, that he shall not go beyond the seas, and may be committed 
to prison until he give such security. 

and the artificer If any artificer has gone beyond the seas, and is 
^ea^This^trade ^^xctcising or teaching his trade in any foreign 
abroad may he country, upon warning being given to him by any 
ordered to return. q( majesty’s ministers or consuls abroad, or by 
one of his majesty’s secretaries of state for the time being, if he does 
not, within six months after such warning, return into this realm, 
and firom thenceforth abide and inhabit continually within the saihe, 
he is from thenceforth declared incapable of taScing any legacy 
devised to him widiin this kingdom, or of being executor or ad- 
ministrator to any person, or of taking any lands within this king- 
dom by descent, devise, or purchase. He likewise forfeits to the 
king, all his lands, goods and chattels, is declared an alien in every 
r^pect, and is put out of the king’s protection.^ 

It is unnecessary, I imagine, to observe, how contrary such regu- 
latkms arc to the boasted liberty of the subject, of which we affect 
to be so very jealous; but which, in this case, is so plainly sacrificed 
to the futile interests of our merchants and manufacturers. 

• ^ [Under tbc same ttotute, 5 Geo. I., c a?.] 
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The object is to The laudable motive of all these regulations, is to 
^mfa^res of our extend OUT owu manufactures, not by their own 
neighbours. improvement, but by the depression of those of all 

our neighbours, and by putting an end, as much as possible, to the 
troublesome competition of such odious and disagreeable rivals. 
Our master manufacturers think it reasonable, that they themselves 
should have the monopoly of the ingenuity of aU their countrymen. 
Though by restraining, in some trades, the number of apprentices 
which can be employed at one time, and by imposing the necessity 
of a long apprenticeship in all trades, they endeavour, all of them, 
to confine the knowledge of their respective employments to as 
small a number as possible; they are unwilling, however, that any 
part of this small number should go abroad to instruct foreigners. 

The mercantile Consumption is the sole end and purpose of all 
lon^ers^prodM- production; and the interest of the producer ought 
tion and not con- to be attended to, only so far as it may be necessary 
promoting that of the consumer. The maam 
commerce. is SO perfectly self-evident, that it would be absurd 

to attempt to prove it. But in the mercantile system, the interest of 
the consumer is almost constantly sacrificed to that of the producer; 
and it seems to consider production, and not consumption, as the 
ultimate end and object of all industry and commerce. 

Restraints on restraints upon the importation of all foreign 

importation of com- commodities which can come into competition 

^s^ce^th^ht^at growth, or manufacture, 

of the consumer to the interest of the home-consumer is evidendy 
the producer. Sacrificed to that of the producer. It is altogether 

for the benefit of the latter, that the former is obliged to pay 
that enhancement of price which this monopoly almost always 


occasions. 

and so do bounties It IS altogether for the benefit of the producer that 
on exportation bounties are granted upon the exportation of some 
of his productions. The home-consumer is obliged to pay, first, the 
tax which is necessary for paying the bounty^ and secondly, the still 
greater tax which necessarily arises from die enhancement of die 
price of the commodity in the home market. 
and the prouisions famous treaty of commerce with Portugak^ 

of the M^en the consumer is prevented by high duties from ptir** 
' chasing of a neighbouring country, a commodity 
^ {Above, p. 54d 
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which our own climate does not produce, but is obliged to pur- 
chase it of a distant country, though it is acknowledged, that the 
commodity of the distant country is of a worse quahty than that 
of the near one. The home-consumer is obliged to submit to this 
inconvcniency, in order that the producer may import into the 
distant country some of his productions upon more advantageous 
terms than he would otherwise have been allowed to do. The con- 
sumer, too, is obliged to pay, whatever enlianccment in the price 
of those very productions, this forced exportation may occasion in 
the home market. 

But in the system of laws which has been estab- 
lished for the management of our American and 
West Indian colonies, the interest of the home- 
consumer has been sacrificed to that of the pro- 
ducer with a more extravagant profusion than in all 
our other commercial regulations. A great empire has been estab- 
lished for the sole purpose of raising up a nation of customers who 
should be obliged to buy from the shops of our different producers, 
all the goods with which these could supply them. For the sake of 
that Httle enhancement of price which this monopoly might afford 
our producers, the home-consumers have been burdened with the 
whole cxpence of maintaining and defending that empire. For this 
purpose, and for this purpose only, in the two last wars, more than 
two hundred milhons have been spent, and a new debt of more than 
a hundred and seventy millions has been contracted over and above 
all that had been expended for the same purpose in former wars. 
The interest of this debt alone is not only greater than the whole 
extraordinary profit, which, it ever could be pretended, was made 
by the monopoly of the colony trade, but than the whole value of 
that trade, or than the whole value of the goods, which at an affcr- 
age have been annually exported to the colonies. 

Tite centrivers of It cannot be very dif&cult to determine who have 
^s^me^e^^^ been the contrivers of this whole mercantile system; 

not thf consumers, we may beUeve, whose interest 
has been entirely neglected; but the producers, 
whose interest Im been so carefully attended to; 
and among this latter class our merchants and manufacturers have 
been by far the principal architects. In the mercantile regulations, 
which have been taken notice of in this chapter, the interest of our 
manu&cturers has been most peculiarly attended to; and the interest, 


pra^eers and 
tspadcMy ike 
mefdmts and 
mam^aeiums. 
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not SO much of the consumers, as dut of some other sets of pro- 
ducers, has been sacrificed to it.^ 

^ [This chapter appears first in Additions and Corrections and ed. 3, and is doubdess 
largely due to Smitlvs appointment in 1778 to the Commissionership of Customs (Rae, 
Lije of Adam Smith, P» 320). He had in his library W. Sims and R. Frewin, The Rates 
of Merchandise, 1782 (see Bonar, Catalogue, p. 27), and probably had access to earlier 
works, such as Saxby’s British Customs, 1757, which give the duties, etc., at earlier 
periods as well as references to the Acts of Parliament regulating them.] 



CHAPTER IX 


Of the Agricultural Systems, or of those 
Systems of Political (Economy, which 
Represent the Produce of Land as either 
the Sole or the Principal Source of the 
Revenue and Wealth of Every Country 


The agricultural Thc agricultural systcms of political occonomy will 

system will require not requite SO long an explanation as that which I 
less lengthy expla- , i , . i , 

nation than the have thought It ncccssary to bestow upon the 

mercantile system, mercantile or commercial system. 

That system which represents the produce of land as thc sole 
source of the revenue and wealth of every country has, so far as I 
know, never been adopted by any nation, and it at present exists 
only in the speculations of a few men of great learning and ingen- 
uity in France.^ It would not, surdy, be worth while to examine 
at great length the enors of a system which never has done, and 
probably never will do any harm in any part of thc world. I shall 
endeavour to explain, however, as distinctly as I can, the great out- 
lines of this very ingenious system. • 

CoUiert adopted the Mr. Colbcrt, thc famous minister of Lewis XIV. 

^ probity, of great industry and know- 
inius^, ledge of detail; of great experience and acuteness 

in the examination of^ public accounts, and of abilities, in short, 
every way fitted for introducing method and good order into the 
coflection and expenditure of thc public revenue. That minister 
had unfortunately embraced all thc prejudices of the mercantile 
system, in its nature and essence a system of restraint and regularion, 

* {The £coiiomittei or Physioaats. Qomay, Mirabeau and Merckt de la Riidke 
ate taen&oned bdow, pp. 193, aoo.] 
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and such as could scarce fail^ to be agreeable to a laborious and plod- 
ding man of business, who had been accustomed to regulate 
the different departments of public offices, and to establiffi the 
necessary checks and controuls for confining each to its proper 
sphere. The industry and commerce of a great country he endea- 
voured to regulate upon the same model as the departments of a 
public office; and instead of allowing every man to pursue his own 
interest his own way, upon the liberal plan of equality, liberty and 
justice, he bestowed upon certain branches of industry extra- 
ordinary privileges, while he laid others under as extraordinary re- 
straints. He was not only disposed, like other European ministers, 
to encourage more the industry of the towns than that of the coun- 
try; but, in order to support the industry of the towns, he was 
willing even to depress and keep down that of the country. In order 
to render provisions cheap to the inhabitants of the towns, and 
thereby to encourage manufactures and foreign commerce, he pro- 
hibited altogether the exportation of corn, and thus excluded the 
inhabitants of the country from every foreign market for by fiir the 
most important part of the produce of their industry. This prohibi- 
tion, joined to the restraints imposed by the ancient provincial 
laws of France upon the transportation of com from one province 
to another, and to the arbitrary and degrading taxes which are 
levied upon the cultivators in almost all the provinces, discouraged 
and kept dovm the agriculture of that country very much below 
the state to which it would naturally have risen in so very fertile a 
soil and so very happy a climate. This state of discouragement and 
depression was felt more or less in every different part of the country, 
and many different inquiries were set on foot concerning the causes 
of it. One of those causes appeared to be the preference given, by 
the institutions of Mr. Colbert, to the industry of the towns above 
that of the country. 

wUh the result that If the rod be bent too much one way, says the 
Jw/SX* who proverb, in order to make it straight you must bend 

suppettihe it a$ much the other. Tbf French philosophers, 

who have proposed the system which represents 
industry, agriculture as the sole source of the revenue and 

wealdi of every country, seem to have adopted this proverbial 
maxim; and as in the plan of Mr. Colbert Ac industry of Ac towns 

^ [Edv I places a full stop at ‘mercantile system* i^d continues *Tliat in itt 

nature and essence a system of restraint and regulation, could scarce M .] 
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was certainly over-valued in comparison with that of the cotmtry; 
so in their system it seems to be as certainly under-valued. 

The different orders of people who have ever been 
supposed to contribute in any respect towards the 
annual produce of the land and labour of the coun- 
try, they divide into three classes. The first is the 
class of the proprietors of land. The second is the 
class of the cultivators, of farmers and country 
labourers, whom they honour with the peculiar appellation of the 
productive class. The third is the class of artificers, manufacturers 
and merchants, whom they endeavour to degrade by the humiUa- 
ting appellation^ of the barren or unproductive class. 

Proprietors contri- The class of proprietors contributes to the annual 
hute to production produce by the cxpencc which they may occa- 
impro^ens*of sionally lay out upon the improvement of the land, 
upon the buildings, drains, enclosures and other 
amehoradons, which they may either make or maintain upon it, and 
by means of which the cultivators are enabled, with the same capi- 
tal, to raise a greater produce, and consequently to pay a greater 
rent. This advanced rent may be considered as the interest or profit 
due to the proprietor upon the cxpencc or capital which he thus 
employs in the improvement of his land. Such expences are in this 
system called ground expences (depcnscs fondcrcs). 
culUvators, by The cultivators or farmers contribute to the annual 
^^es^^^^ produce by what are in this system called the ori- 
vation, ginal and annual expences (depenses primitives et 

depcnscs annuellcs) which they lay out upon the cultivation of the 
land. The original expenses consist in the instruments of husbandry, 
in the stock of cattle, in the seed, and in the maintenance of the 
fitrmer^s family, servants and catdc, during at least a great par<^of 
the first year of his occupancy, or till he can receive some return 
fiom the land. The annvud expences consist in the seed, in the wear 
and tear^ of the instruments of husbandry, and in the annual 
maintenance of the farmer’s servants and cattle, and of his family 

^ fBitt, lee below, p. xSpi where the usefulness of the dass is said to be admitted, hi 
Ids eixpoaMm of physiocxatic doctrme, Smith does not appear to follow any paiv 
tscuhur l^k doiely. His library contained Du Font’s Physiocrade, ou consditOion 
natiffidledugoimrnement leplus avmtageux au genre humain, 1768 (see Bonar, Cataiogm, 
pu pa), mtd he relers lower down to La Vordre naturel et essendel det saSitds 

peUdiptes^ X767, but he probably rdied largely on his recollection of conversadons in 
Ftw see pLjutt Ufe of Adam Smith, pp. ax5-aaa.] 

(£d. \ rea^ ^tcar and wear*.] 
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too, SO far as any part of them can be considered as servants employed 
in cultivation. That part of the produce of the land which remains 
to him after paying the rent, ought to be sufficient, first, to replace 
to him within a reasonable time, at least during the term of his 
occupancy, the whole of his original expences, together with the 
ordinary profits of stock; and, secondly, to replace to him aimually 
the whole of his annual expences, together likewise with the 
ordinary profits of stock. Those two sorts of expences are two 
capitals which the farmer employs in cultivation; and unless they 
are regularly restored to him, together with a reasonable profit, he 
cannot carry on his employment upon a level with other employ- 
ments; but, from a regard to his own interest, must desert it as 
soon as possible, and seek some other.^ That part of the produce of 
the land which is thus necessary for enabling the farmer to continue 
his business, ought to be considered as a fund sacred to cultivation, 
which if the landlord violates, he necessarily reduces* the produce of 
his own land, and in a few years not only disables the farmer from 
paying this racked rent, but from paying the reasonable rent which 
he might otherwise have got for his land. The rent which properly 
belongs to the landlord, is no more than the neat produce which 
remains after paying in the completest manner all the necessary 
expences which must be previously laid out in order to raise the 
gross, or the whole produce. It is because die labour of the cultiva- 
tors, over and above paying completely all those necessary expences, 
affords a neat produce of this kind, that this class of people are in this 
system peculiarly distinguished by the honourable appellation of the 
productive class. Their original and annual expences are for the 
same reason called, in this system, productive expences, because, 
over and above replacing their own value, they occasion the 
annual reproduction of this neat produce. 

These expenses groiuid cxpenccs, as they are called, or what the 

should he free from landlord kys out upon the improvement of his land, 
all taxation, ^ system too honoured with the appella- 

tion of productive expences. Till the wh^le of those expences, 
together with the ordinary profits of stock, have been completely 
repaid to him by the advanced rent which he gets from his land, that 
advanced rent ought to be regarded as sacred and inviolable, both 
by the church and by the king; ought to be subject neither to tithe 
nor to taxation. If it is otherwise, by discouraging the improvement 
^ (Ed. I mds^some other employment*.] * (Ed. i reads ‘degradJs*.] 
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of land, the church discourages the future increase of her own tithes, 
and the king the future increase of his own taxes. As in a well- 
ordered state of things, therefore, those ground expcnccs, over and 
above reproducing in the completcst manner their own value, 
occasion likewise after a certain time a reproduction of a neat prod- 
uce, they are in this system considered as productive cxpences. 

All other expenses ground expcnccs of the landlord, however, 

and orders of people together with the original and the annual expences 
are unproductive, of the farmer, arc the only three sorts of expences 
which in this system are considered as productive. All other expences 
and all other orders of people, even those who in the common 
apprehensions of men arc regarded as the most productive, are 
in this account of things represented as altogether barren and 
unproductive. 

artificers and Artificers and manufacturers, in particular, whose 

manufacturers in industry, in the common apprehensions of men, 
particular, and the . ' , , i i i i r 

expense of increases SO much the value or the rude produce ot 

employing them: J^nd, are in this system represented as a class of 

people altogether barren and unproductive. Their labour, it is said, 
replaces only the stock which employs them, together with its 
ordinary profits. That stock consists in the materials, tools, and 
wages, advanced to them by their employer; and is the fund des- 
tined for their employment and maintenance. Its profits are the 
fund destined for the maintenance of their employer. Their em- 
ployer, as he advances to them the stock of materials, tools and 
wages necessary for their employment, so he advances to himself 
what is necessary for his ovm maintenance, and this maintenance 
he generally proportions to the profit which he expects to make by 
the price of their work. Unless its price repays to him the main- 
tenance which he advances to himself, as well as the materials, ?ools 
and wages which he advances to his workmen, it evidently does not 
repay to him^ the whole cxpcnce which he lays out upon it. The 
profits of manufacturing stock, therefore, are not, like the rent of 
land, a neat produce ^hich remains after completely repaying the 
whole expence which must be laid out in order to obtain them. The 
stock of the farmer yields him a profit as well as that of the master 
manufacturer; and it yields a rent likewise to another person, which 
that of the master manufacturer docs not. The expence, therefore, 
laid out in employing and maintaining artificers and manufacturers; 

^ * (Ed. I reads ‘repay him'.] 
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does no more than continue, if one may say so, the existmce of its 
own value, and does not produce any new value. It is therefore 
altogether a barren and unproductive expence. The expence, on the 
contrary, laid out in employing farmers and country labourers, over 
and above continuing the existence of its own value, produces a 
new value, the rent of the landlord. It is therefore a productive 
expence. 

mercantile stock Mercantile stock is equally barren and unproduc- 
tive with manufacturing stock. It only continues 
the existence of its own value, without producing any new value. 
Its profits are only the repayment of the maintenance which its 
employer advances to himself during the time that he employs it, 
or till he receives the returns of it. They are only the repayment of a 
part of the expence which must be laid out in employing it. 

The labour of labour of artificers and manufacturers never 

artificers and adds any thing to the value of the whole annual 
of the rude produce of the land. It adds 
of the annual indeed greatly to the value of some particular 
produce. consumption which in the mean 

time it occasions of other parts, is precisely equal to the value which 
it adds to those parts; so that the value of the whole amount is not, 
at any one moment of time, in the least augmented by it. The per- 
son who works the lace of a pair of fine ruffles for example, will 
sometimes raise the value of perhaps a pennyworth of flax to thirty 
pounds sterling. But though at first sight he appears thereby to 
multiply the value of a part of the rude produce about seven thou- 
sand and two hundred times, he in reality adds nothing to the value 
of the whole annual amount of the rude produce. The working of 
that lace costs him perhaps two years labour. The thirty pounds 
which he gets for it when it is finished, is no more than the repay- 
ment of the subsistence which he advances to himself during the 
two years that he is employed about it. The value which, by every 
day’s, month’s, or year’s labour, he adds to the flax, does no more 
than replace the value of his own consumpfion during that day, 
month, or year. At no moment of time, dicrefore, does he add 
any thing to the value of the whole annual amount of the rude 
produce of the land: the portion of that produce which he is con- 
tinually consuming, being always equal to the value which he is 
continually producing. The extreme poverty of the greater part of 
the penons employed in this expensive, though trifling manufomare, 
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may satisfy us that the price of their work does not in ordinary 

cases exceed the value of their subsistence. It is otherwise with the 

work of farmers and country labourers. The rent of the landlord is 

a value, which, in ordinary cases, it is continually producing, over 

and above replacing, in the most complete manner, the whole 

consumption, the whole expence laid out upon the employment 

and maintenance both of the workmen and of their employer. 

Artificers, Artificers, manufacturers and merchants, can aug- 

manufacturers and ment the revenue and wealth of their society, by 
merchants can , . . i i . 

augment revenue parsimony only, or, as It IS expressed in this system, 

only by privation, ^y privation, that is, by depriving themselves of a 
part of the funds destined for their own subsistence. They annually 
reproduce nothing but those funds. Unless, therefore, they annually 
save some part of them, unless they annually deprive themselves of 
the enjoyment of some part of them, the revenue and wealth of 
their society can never be in the smallest degree augmented by 
means of their industry. Farmers and country labourers, on the 
contrary, may enjoy completely the whole funds destined for their 
own subsistence, and yet augment at the same time the revenue and 
wealth of their society. Over and above what is destined^ for their 
own subsistence, their industry annually affords a neat produce, of 
which the augmentation necessarily augments the revenue and 
wealth of their society. Nations, therefore, which, like France or 
England, consist in a great measure of proprietors and cultivators, 
can be enriched by industry and enjoyment. Nations, on the con- 
trary, which, like Holland and Hamburgh, are composed chiefly 
of merchants, artificers and manufacturers, can grow rich only 
through parsimony and privation. As the interest of nations so 
differently circumstanced, is very different, so is likewise the rom- 
mon character of the people. In those of the former kind, liberality, 
firankness, and good fellowship, naturally make a part of that com- 
mon character. In the latter, narrowness, meanness, and a selfish 
disposition, averse to all social pleasure and enjoyment. 
ne mpro^ve The unproductive class, that of merchants, artificers 
manufacturers, is maintained and employed 
Che echer altogether at the expence of the two other classes, 

of that of proprietors, and of that of cultivators. They furnish it 
both with the materials of its work and with the fund of its subsis- 
tence, with the com and cattle which it consumes while it is em- 
* * [£d. I reads ^above the funds destined*.] 
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ployed about that work. The proprietors and cultivators finally 
pay both the wages of all the workmen of the unproductive class, 
and the profits of all their employers. Those workmen and their 
employers are properly the servants of the proprietors and culti- 
vators. They are only servants who work without doors, as menial 
servants work within. Both the one and the other, however, arc 
•equally maintained at the expence of the same masters. The labour 
of both is equally unproductive. It adds nothing to the value of the 
sum total of the rude produce of the land. Instead of increasing the 
value of that sum total, it is a charge and expence which must be 
paid out of it. 


hut is useful to The unproductive class, however, is not only useful, 
but greatly useful to the other two classes. By means 
of the industry of merchants, artificers and manufacturers, the pro- 
prietors and cultivators can purchase both the foreign goods and 
the manufactured produce of their own countty which they have 
occasion for, with the produce of a much smaller quantity of their 
own labour, than what they would be obhged to employ, if they 
were to attempt, in an awkward and unskilful manner, either to 
import the one, or to make the other for their own use. By means of 
the unproductive class, the cultivators arc delivered from many 
cares which would otherwise distract their attention from the culti- 


vation of land. The superiority of produce, which, in consequence 
of this undivided attention, they arc enabled to raise, is fully sufEh 
dent to pay the whole cxpence which the maintenance and employ- 
ment of the unproductive class costs cither the proprietors, or them- 
selves. The industry of merchants, artificers and manu&cturers, 
though in its own nature altogether unproductive, yet contributes 
in this manner indirectly to increase the produce of the land. It in- 
creases the productive powen of productive labour, by leaving it at 
hberty to confine itself to its proper employment, the cultivation of 
land: and the plough goes frequently the easier and the better by 
means of the labour of the man whose business is most remote firom 


the plough. • 

and it is net their interest of the proprietors and 

interest to discourage cultivators to restrain or to discourage in any rc- 
tts industry; industry of merchants, artificers and 

manufacturers. The greater the liberty which this unproductive 
class enjoys, the greater will be the competition in all the difi^ent 
trades whic^ compose it, and the cheaper will the other two*das$cs 
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be supplied, both with foreign goods and with the manufactured 
produce of their own country. 

twr is it euer the It can never be the interest of the unproductive 
^prZucthe^cuTto oppress the other two classes. It is the sur- 

oppress the others, plus produce of the land, or what remains after 
deducting the maintenance, first, of the cultivators, and afterwards, 
of tbe proprietors, that maintains and employs the unproductive 
class. The greater this surplus, the greater must likewise be the 
maintenance and employment of that class. ^ The establishment of 
perfect justice, of perfect liberty, and of perfect equality, is the very 
simple secret which most effectually secures the highest degree of 
prosperity to all the three classes. 

Mercantile states The merchants, artificers and manufacturers of 
those mercantile states which, like Holland and 
expense of landed Hamburgh, consist chiefly of this unproductive 
class, are in die same manner maintained and em- 
ployed altogether at the expence of the proprietors and cultivators 
of land. The only difference is, that those proprietors and cultiva- 
tors are, the greater part of them, placed at a most inconvenient 
distance from the merchants, artificers and manufacturers whom 
they supply with the materials of their work and the fund of their 
subsistence, are the inhabitants of other countries, and the subjects 
of other governments. 

but are greatly Such mercantile states, however, are not only 
useful to them, useful, but grcady useful to the inhabitants of those 
other countries. They fill up, in some measure, a very important void, 
and supply the place of the merchants, artificers and manufacturers, 
whom the inhabitants of those countries ought to find at home, but 
whom, from some defect in their policy, they do not find at hqpc. 
and it is not the It Can never be the interest of those landed nations, 

interest of landed jf j SO, to discourage or distress the 

nations to discourage . , ' r t -i i • 

their industry by mdustry ot such mercantile states, by imposmg 

high Cities, higji duties Upon their trade, or upon the com- 
modities which they fiimish. Such duties, by rendering those com- 

modities dearer, could serve only to sink the real value of the sur- 
plus produce of their own land, with which, or, what comes to Ac 
same thing, wiA Ac price of which, Aose commodities are 
purchased. Such duties could serve only to discourage Ae increase 
of that surplus produce, and consequently Ae improvement and 
^ I reads greater must likewise be its mainteQaiioe and employment*.] 
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cultivation of their own land. The most effectual expedient, on the 
contrary, for raising the value of that surplus produce, for en- 
couraging its increase, and consequently the improvement and cul- 
tivation of their own land, would be to allow the most perfect 
freedom to the trade of all such mercantile nations. 

Freedom of trade This perfect freedom of trade would even be the 
Supply artificer^^ effectual expedient for supplying them, in 

etc,, at home, due time, with all the artificers, manufacturers and 
merchants, whom they wanted at home, and for filling up in the 
properest and most advantageous manner that very important void 
which they felt there. 

in consequence of The continual increase of the surplus produce of 
^capi^r which would, in due time, create a greater 

would first employ Capital than what could be employed with the 
manufacturers, ordinary rate of profit in the improvement and 
cultivation of land; and the surplus part of it would naturally turn 
itself to the employment of artificers and manufacturers at home. 
But those artificers and manufacturers, finding at home both the 
materials of their work and the fund of their subsistence, might 
immediately, even with much less art and skill, be able to work as 
cheap as the like artificers and manufacturers of such mercantile 
states, who had both to bring from a great^ distance. Even though, 
from want of art and skill, they might not for some time be able to 
work as cheap, yet, finding a market at home, they might be able 
to sell their work there as cheap as that of the artificers and manu- 
facturers of such mercantile states, which could not be brought to 
that market but from so great a distance; and as their art and skill 
improved, they would soon be able to sell it cheaper. The artificers 
and manufacturers of such mercantile states, therefore, would 
immediately be rivalled in the market of those landed nations, and 
soon after undersold and justled out of it altogether. The cheapness 
of the manufactures of those landed nations, in consequence of the 
gradual improvements of art and skill, would, in due time, extend 
their sale beyond the home market, and carry them to many foreign 
markets, from which they would in the same manner gradually 
justle out many of the manufactures of such mercantile nations. 
and afterwards continual increase both of the rude and 

oueifiow into manufactured produce of those landed nations 

foreign trade, would in duc time create a greater capital than 

^ [Misprinted ‘greater’ in cd. 5.] 
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could, with the ordinary rate of profit, be employed either in 
agriculture or in manufactures. The surplus of this capital would 
naturally turn itself to foreign trade, and be employed in exporting, 
to foreign countries, such parts of the rude and manufactured prod- 
uce of its own country, as exceeded the demand of the home 
market. In the exportation of the produce of their own country, the 
merchants of a landed nation would have an advantage of the same 
kind over those of mercantile nations, which its artificers and manu- 
facturers had over the artificers and manufacturers of such nations; 
the advantage of finding at home that cargo, and those stores and 
provisions, which the others were obliged to seek for at a distance. 
With inferior art and skill in navigation, therefore, they would be 
able to sell that cargo as cheap in foreign markets as the merchants 
of such mercantile nations; and with equal art and skill they would 
be able to sell it cheaper. They would soon, therefore, rival those 
mercantile nations in this branch of foreign trade, ^ and in due time 
would justle them out of it altogether. 

Freedom of trade According to this liberal and generous system, 
tjmefore is best therefore, the most advantageous method in which 

for mtroducmq 1 1 1 • . . r r 

manufactures and a landed nation can raise up artificers, manutac- 
foreign trade. turcrs and merchants of its own, is to grant the 
most perfect freedom of trade to the artificers, manufacturers and 
merchants of all other nations. It thereby raises the value of the sur- 
plus produce of its own land, of which the continual increase grad- 
ually establishes a fund, which in due time necessarily raises up all 
the artificers, manufacturers and merchants whom it has occasion 
for. 


High duties When a landed nation, on the contrary, oppresses 

either by high duties or by prohibitions the traejp of 
agricultural produce, foreign nations, it necessarily hurts its own interest 
and different ways. First, by raising the price of 

all foreign goods and of all sorts of manufactures, 
it necessarily sinks the real value of die surplus produce of its own 
land, with which, or, what conies to the same thing, with the price 
of which, it purchases those foreign goods and manufactures. 
Sectmdly, by giving a sort of monopoly of the home market to its 
own merchimts, artificers and manufacturen, it raises the rate of 


mercantile and manufacturing profit in proportion to that of s^- 
cokursd profit, and consequendy either draws fi;om agriculture a 

a 

^ [£d. 1 reads *of their foreign trade’.] 
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part of the capital which had before been employed in it, or hinders 
from going to it a part of what would otherwise have gone to it. 
This policy, therefore, discourages agriculture in two different ways; 
first, by sinking the real value of its produce, and thereby lowering 
the rate of its profit; and, secondly, by raising the rate of profit in aU 
other employments. Agriculture is rendered less advantageous, and 
trade and manufactures more advantageous than they otherwise 
would be; and every man is tempted by his own interest to turn, as 
much as he can, both his capital and his industry from the former to 
the latter employments. 

and could only raise Though, by this Oppressive pohey, a landed nation 
'(Mdmmhants^^ should be able to raise up artificers, manufaaurers 
prematurely. and merchants of its own, somewhat sooner than 
it could do by the freedom of trade; a matter, however, which is not 
a little doubtful; yet it would raise them up, if one may say so, pre- 
maturely, and before it was perfectly ripe for them. By raising up 
too hastily one species of industry, it would depress another more 
valuable species of industry. By raising up too hastily a species of 
industry which only replaces the stock which employs it, together 
with the ordinary profit, it would depress a species of industry 
which, over and above replacing that stock with its profit, affords 
likewise a neat produce, a free rent to the landlord. It would depress 
productive labour, by encouraging too hastily that labour which is 
altogether barren and unproductive. 

The distribution of In what manner, according to this system, the sum 

the produce of land ^Qtal of the annual produce of the land is distri- 
t$ represented m , , 111 1 • i 

the Economical buted among the three classes above mentioned. 

Table. and in what manner the labour of the improductive 

class docs no more than replace the value of its own consumption, 
without increasing in any respect the value of that sum total, is 
represented by Mr. Quesnai, the very ingenious and profound 
author of this system, in some arithmetical formularies. The first 
of these formularies, which by way of eminence he peculiarly dis- 
tinguishes by the name of the (Economical Table, ^ represents the 
manner in which he supposes this distribution takes place, in a state 
of the most perfect liberty, and therefore of the highest prospmty; 
in a state where the annual produce is such as to aflford the greatest 
possible neat produce, and where each class enjoys its proper share 

^ {See Francois Quesnay, Tableau CEconomique, 175B, reproduced in facstm^ for the 
British Bconomk Association, 1894.} 
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of the whole annual produce. Some subsequent formularies repre- 
sent the manner, in which, he supposes, this distribution is made in 
different states of restraint and regulation; in which, either the class 
of proprietors, or the barren and unproductive class, is more 
favoured than the class of cultivators, and in which, either the one 
or the other encroaches more or less upon the share which ought 
properly to belong to this productive class. Every such encroach- 
ment, every violation of that natural distribution, which the most 
perfect liberty would establish, must, according to this system, 
necessarily degrade more or less, from one year to another, the value 
and sum total of the annual produce, and must necessarily occasion 
a gradual declension in the real wealth and revenue of the society; a 
declension of which the progress must be quicker or slower, accor- 
ding to the degree of this encroachment, according as that natural 
distribution, which the most perfect liberty would establish, is more 
or less violated. Those subsequent formularies represent the different 
degrees of declension, which, according to this system, correspond 
to the different degrees in which this natural distribution of things 
is violated. 

Nations can Some Speculative physicians seem to have imagined 

prosper in spite of that the health of the human body could be pre- 
hurtful regulations. 

a certain precise regimen of diet 
and exercise, of which every, the smallest, violation necessarily 
occasioned some degree of disease or disorder proportioned to the 
degree of the violation. Experience, however, would seem to show, 
that the human body firequendy preserves, to all appearance at 
least, ^ the most perfect state of health under a vast variety of different 
regimens; even under some which are generally believed to be very 
far from being perfeedy wholesome. But die healthful state of^the 
human body, it would seem, contains in itself some unknown prin- 
ciple of preservation, capable cither of prcvaiting or of correcting 
in many respects, the bad effects even of a very Biulty regimen. Mr. 
Quesnai, who was himself a physician, and a very speculative 
^ytician, seems to have entertained a notion of the same kind 
concerning die pohtical body, and to have imagined that it would 
ditive and prosper only imdcr a certain precise regimen, the ocact 
r^imen of perfect hberty and perfect justice. He seems not to have 
contidered diat in the political body, the natural effort whidi every 

man is continually ma^g to better his own condition, is a principle 
« 

^ {£d. 1 reads *at iea^ to all appearance*.] 
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of preservation capable of preventing and correcting, in many respects, 
the bad effects of a political oeconomy, in some degree both partial 
and oppressive. Such a political oeconomy, though it no doubt 
retards more or less, is not always capable of stopping altogether the 
natural progress of a nation towards wealth and prosperity, and still 
less of making it go backwards. If a nation could not prosper with- 
out the enjoyment of perfect liberty and perfect justice, there is not 
in the world a nation which could ever have prospered. In the 
political body, however, the wisdom of nature has fortunately 
made ample provision for remedying many of the bad effects of the 
folly and injustice of man; in the same manner as it has done in the 
natural body, for remedying those of his sloth and intemperance. 

The system is The capital error of this system, however, seems to 

wrong in repre- ^ representing the class of artificers, manu- 

etc., as unproduc- tacturers and merchants, as altogether barren and 
tive, since, miproductive. The following observations may 

serve to show the impropriety of this representation. 

(1) they reproduce chss, it is acknowledged, reproduces 

at least their annually the value of its own annual consumption, 
IhTand amtTme continues, at least, the existence of the stock 

the capital which or capital which maintains and employs it. But 
employs them, upon this account alone the denomination of 
barren or unproductive should seem to be very improperly applied to 
it. We should not call a marriage barren or unproductive, though it 
produced only a son and a daughter, to replace the father and 
mother, and though it did not increase the number of the human 
spedcs, but only continued it as it was before. Farmers and country 
labourers, indeed, over and above the stock which maintains and 
employs them, reproduce annually a neat produce, a free rent to 
the landlord. As a marriage which affords three children is certainly 
more productive than one which affords only two; so the labour 
of farmers and country labourers is certainly more productive than 
that of merchants, artificers and manufacturers. The superior prod- 
uce of the one class, however, does not render the other barren 
or unproductive. 

(2) they are not Secondly, it seems, upon this account, altogether 
like menial servants, improper to consider artiJficers, manufacturers and 
merchants, in the same light as menial servants. The labour of menial 
servants docs not continue the existence of the fund which main- 
tains and employs diem. Their maintenance and employincnt is 
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altogether at the expcnce of their masters, and the work which they 
perform is not of a nature to repay that expence. That work con- 
sists in services which perish generally in the very instant of their 
performance, and does not fix or realize itself in any vendible com- 
modity which can replace the value of their wages and maintenance. 
The labour, on the contrary, of artificers, manufacturers and mer- 
chants, naturally does fix and realize itself in some such vendible 
commodity. It is upon this account that, in the chapter in which I 
treat of productive and unproductive labour,^ I have classed arti- 
ficers, manufacturers and merchants, among the productive 
labourers, and menial servants among the barren or unproductive. 
ij) their labour Thirdly, it seems, upon every supposition, im- 

7eveme oj^thr^ proper to say, that the labour of artificers, manu- 

society, facturers and merchants, does not increase the real 

revenue of the society. Though we should suppose, for example, as 
it seems to be supposed in this system, that the value of the daily, 
monthly, and yearly consumption of this class was exactly equal 
to that of its daily, monthly, and yearly production; yet it would 
not firom thence follow that its labour added nothing to the real 
revenue, to the real value of the aimual produce of the land and 
labour of the society. An artificer, for example, who, in the first 
six months after harvest, executes ten pounds worth of work, 
though he should in the same time consume ten pounds worth of 
com and other necessaries, yet really adds the value of ten pounds 
to the annual produce of the land and labour of the society. While 
he has been consuming a half yearly revenue of ten pounds worth 
of com and other necessaries, he has produced an equal value of 
work capable of purchasing, either to himself or to some other 
person, an equal half yearly revenue. The value, therefore, #Df 
what has been consumed and produced during these six months is 
equal, not to ten, but to twenty pounds. It is possible, indeed, that 
no more than ten poimds worth of this value, may ever have 
existed at any one moment of time. But if the ten pounds worth 
of com and other necessaries, which were consumed by the artificer, 
had been consumed by a soldier or by a menial servant, the value 
of that part of the annual produce which existed at the end of the 
six months, would have been ten pounds less than it actually is in 
consequence of the labour of the artificer. Though the value of 
what the artificer produces, therefore, should not at any one 
^ [Bk. ii., ch. Hi., voL i., pp. 35i-37i‘l 
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moment of time be supposed greater than the value he consumes, 
yet at every moment of time the actually existing value of goods 
in the market is, in consequence of what he produces, greater than 
it otherwise would be. 

When the patrons of this system assert, that the consumption of 
artificers, manufacturers and merchants, is equal to the value of 
what they produce, they probably mean no more than that their 
revenue, or the fund destined for their consumption, is equal to it. 
But if they had expressed themselves more accurately, and only 
asserted, that the revenue of this class was equal to the value of what 
they produced, it might readily have occurred to the reader, that 
what would naturally be saved out of this revenue, must necessarily 
increase more or less the real wealth of the society. In order, there- 
fore, to make out something like an argument, it was necessary that 
they should express themselves as they have done; and this argument, 
even supposing things actually were as it seems to presume them to 
be, turns out to be a very inconclusive one. 

(4) for augmenting Fo^^^thly, farmers and country labourers can no 
annual produce more augment, without parsimony, the real rev- 

mtuhrequiriijrom annual produce of the land and labour 

farmers as from of their society, than artificers, manufacturers and 

them, merchants. The annual produce of the land and 

labour of any society can be augmented only in two ways; either, 
first, by some improvement in the productive powers of the useful 
labour actually maintained within it; or, secondly, by some in- 
crease in the quantity of that labour. 

The improvement in the productive powers of useful labour 
depend, first, upon the improvement in the ability of the workman; 
and, secondly, upon that of the machinery with which he works. 
But the labour of artificers and manufacturers, as it is capable of 
being more subdivided, and the labour of each workman reduced 
to a greater simplicity of operation, than that of farmers and coun- 
try labourers, so it is likewise capable of both these sorts of improve- 
ment in a much higher degree.^ In this rcsf^ct, therefore, the class of 
cultivators can have no sort of advantage over that of artificers and 
manufacturers. 

The increase in the quantity of useful labour actually employed 
within any society, must depend altogether upon the increase of the 
capital which employs it; and the increase of that capital again must 
1 See Book I. Chap. I. tvol. i., pp. 9-10]. 
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be exacdy equal to the amount of the savings from the revenue, 
either of the particular persons who manage and direct the employ- 
ment of that capital, or of some other persons who lend it to them. 
If merchants, artificers and manufacturers are, as this system seems 
to suppose, naturally more inclined to parsimony and saving than 
proprietors and cultivators, they are, so far, more likely to augment 
the quantity of useful labour employed within their society, and 
consequently to increase its real revenue, the annual produce of its 
land and labour. 

Fifthly and lastly, though the revenue of the inhabi- 
tants of every country was supposed to consist 
altogether, as this system seems to suppose, in the 
quantity of subsistence which their industry could 
procure to them; yet, even upon this supposition, 
the revenue of a trading and manufacturing country must, other 
things being equal, always be much greater than that of one without 
trade or manufactures. By means of trade and manufactures, a 
greater quantity of subsistence can be annually imported into a 
particular country than what its own lands, in the actual state of 
their cultivation, could afford. The inhabitants of a town, though 
they frequently possess no lands of their own, yet draw to themselves 
by their industry such a quantity of the rude produce of the lands of 
other people as supplies them, not only with the materials of their 
work, but with the fund of their subsistence. What a town always 
is with regard to the country in its neighbourhood, one independent 
state or country may frequently be with regard to other indepen- 
dent states or countries. It is thus that Holland draws a great part of its 
subsistence from other countries; live cattle from Holstein and Jut- 
land, and corn from almost all the different countries of Europe. ^ 
small quantity of manufactured produce purchases a. great quantity 
of rude produce. A trading and manufacturing country, therefore, 
naturally purchases with a small part of its manufactured produce a 
great part of the rude produce of other countries; while, on the 
contrary, a country wi^out trade and manufactures is generally 
obliged to purchase, at the cxpcnce of a great part of its rude prod- 
uce, a very small part of the manufactured produce of other 
countries. The one exports what can subsist and accommodate but 
a very fisw, and imports the subsistence and accommodation of a 
great number. The other exports the accommodation and subsis- 
tence of*a great number, and imports that of a very few only. The 
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inhabitants of the one must always enjoy a much greater quantity 
of subsistence than what their own lands, in the actual state of their 
cultivation, could afford. The inhabitants of the other must always 
enjoy a much smaller quantity. 

In spite of its errors system, however, with all its imperfections, is, 
the system has been perhaps, the nearest approximation to the truth 
valuable. hccTi published upon the subject of 

political oeconomy, and is upon that account well worth the con- 
sideration of every man who wishes to examine with attention the 
principles of that very important science. Though in representing 
the labour which is employed upon land as the only productive 
labour, the notions which it inculcates arc perhaps too narrow and 
confined; yet in representing the wealth of nations as consisting, not 
in the unconsumable riches of money, but in the consumable goods 
annually reproduced by the labour of the society; and in represent- 
ing perfect liberty as the only effectual expedient for rendering this 
annual reproduction the greatest possible, its doctrine seems to be 
in every respect as just as it is generous and liberal. Its followers arc 
very numerous; and as men are fond of paradoxes, and of appearing 
to understand what surpasses the comprehension of ordinary people, 
the paradox which it maintains, concerning the unproductive 
nature of manufacturing labour, has not perhaps contributed a little 
to increase the number of its admirers. They have for some years 
past made a pretty considerable sect, distinguished in the French 
republic of letters by the name of, The CEconomists. Their works 
have certainly been of some service to their country; not only by 
bringing into general discussion, many subjects which had never 
been well examined before, but by influencing in some measure the 
public administration in favour of agriculture. It has been in conse- 
quence of their representations, accordingly, that the agriculture of 
France has been delivered from several of the oppressions which it 
before laboured under. The term during which such a lease can be 
granted, as will be valid against every future purchaser or proprie- 
tor of the land, has been prolonged from nine to twenty-seven 
years. ^ The ancient provincial restraints upon the transportation of 
com from one province of the kingdom to another, have been 
entirely taken away, and the liberty of exporting it to all foreign 
countries, has been established as the common law of the kingdom 
in aH ordinary cases. ^ This sect, in their works, which are very 
» (Above, vol. i., p. 416.] • [Above, voL i., p. 220, and vol. il* p. ta.J 
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numerous, and which treat not only of what is properly called 
Political CEconomy, or of the nature and causes of the wealth of 
nations, but of every other branch of the system of civil govern- 
ment, all follow implicitly, and without any sensible variation, the 
doctrine of Mr, Quesnai. There is upon this account little variety 
in the greater part of their works. The most distinct and best con- 
nected account of this doctrine is to be found in a little book written 
by Mr. Mercier dc la Riviere, sometime Intendant of Martinico, 
indtled, The natural and essential Order of Pohtical Societies.^ The 
admiration of this whole sect for their master, who was himself a 
man of the greatest modesty and simpheity, is not inferior to that of 
any of the ancient philosophers for the founders of their respective 
systems. 

There have been, since the world began [says a very diligent 
and respectable author, the Marquis de Mirabeau], three great 
inventions which have principally given stability to political 
societies, independent of many other inventions which have 
enriched and adorned them. The first, is die invention of writing, 
which alone gives human nature the power of transmitting, 
without alteration, its laws, its contracts, its annals, and its dis- 
coveries. The second, is the invention of money, which binds 
together all the relations between civilized societies. The third, is 
the (Economical Table, the result of the other two, which com- 
pletes them both by perfecting their object; the great discovery 
of our age, but of which our posterity will reap the benefit.* 

Sme nations have As the poUtical occonomy of the nations of modern 
favoured agriculture; Europe, has been more favourable to manufactures 
and foreign trade, the industry of the towns, than to agriculture, thff 

^ [Vordre naturel et essentiel des socidtis poUtiques, 1767, a quarto of 511 pages, seems* 
as G. Schellc (Dm Pont de Nemours et Vecole phvsiocratique, 1888, p. 46, note) remarks, 
not entitled to be called a Tittle book,* but Smitn may have been thinking of the edition 
in two vols., lamo, 1767, nominally printed Londres chez Jean Nourse, libraire*.] 
* pTrols grandes inventions principales ont fond^ stablement les socHtht inddpen- 
damment de tant d'autres quisles ont ensuite dot^ et d^or^ Ces trois sont, 
U'invention de T^criture, qui seule donne k I’humanit^ le pouvoir de transmettre, sans 
ate^tton, ses lots, ses pactes, ses annales et ses d^couvertes. 2^ Celle dc la monnaie, qui 
lie tons les rapports entre les soci6t6s polled. La troisikme enfin, qui est due k notre 
kge, et dent nos neveux profiteront, est un d^riv6 des deux atitres, et les comfdette 
^galqtnesxt en perfectionnant leur otjet: c*est la d^couverte du Tableau dconomique, 
qui devmant ddsormais le truchement universel, embrasse, et accorde toutes les 
norttons ou qu^t^ correlatives, qui doivent entrer dans tons les calculs g^n^caux de 
rordre 6cmomiqut»*‘-^Phil0Sophie Rurale ou dconomie gdnirale et politique de VqgricuUuret 
pom iervir*de mite d VAmi da Hommes, Ams^dam, 1766, tom. i., pp. 5a, 53.] 
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industry of the country; so that of other nations has followed a 
different plan, and has been more favourable to agriculture than to 
manufactures and foreign trade. 

China, for example. The policy of China favours agriculture more than 
all other employments.^ In China, the condition of a labourer is 
said to be as much superior to that of an artificer; as in most parts of 
Europe, that of an artificer is to that of a labourer. In Ch^a, the 
great ambition of every man is to get possession of some little bit 
of land, cither in property or in lease; and leases are there said to be 
granted upon very moderate terms, and to be sufficiently secured 
to the lessees. The Chinese have Uttle respect for foreign trade. 
Your beggarly commerce! was the language in which the Man- 
darins of Pekin used to talk to Mr. de Lange, ^ the Russian envoy, 
concerning it.® Except with Japan, the Chinese carry on, themselves, 
and in their own bottoms, little or no foreign trade; and it is only 
into one or two ports of their kingdom that they even admit the 
ships of foreign nations. Foreign trade, therefore, is, in China, every 
way confined within a much narrower circle than that to which it 
would naturally extend itself, if more freedom was allowed to it, 
either in their own ships, or in those of foreign nations. 

China is itself of Manufactures, as in a small bulk they frequently 

very great extent, contain a great value, and can upon that account be 

but more foreign ^ 

trade would be transported at less expence from one country to 

advantageous to it. another than most parts^ of rude produce, are, in 
almost all countries, the principal support of foreign trade. In coun- 
tries, besides, less extensive and less favourably circumstanced for 
interior commerce than China, they generally require the support of 
foreign trade. Without an extensive foreign market, they could not 
well flourish, either in countries so moderately extensive as to 
afford but a narrow home market; or in countries where the com- 
munication between one province and another was so difficult, as to 
render it impossible for Ae goods of any particular place to enjoy 
the whole of that home market which the country could afford. 
The perfection of manufacturing industry, it must be remembered, 

' [Du Haldc, Description O^ographiq^t etc., de la Chine, tom. ii., p. 64,] 

• [Ed. I reads ‘Mr. Langlet*.] 

» See theJounialofMr.De Lange in Bdl’s Travels, voLii.p.258,a7d and a93. [Travels 
from St Petersburg in Russia to Diverse Parts of Ma, by John BcU of Antennony, 
Glasgow, 1763. mandarins re<]uested the Russians to cease *&om importuning the 
council sdxnit t h p i r beggarly commerce,' p. 293. Smith was a subscriber to this book. 
The note is notin ed. 1.] « 

* [Bd. I reads ‘sorts*.] 
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depends altogether upon the division of labour; and the degree to 
which the division of labour can be introduced into any manufac- 
ture, is necessarily regulated, it has already been shown, ^ by the 
extent of the market. But the great extent of the empire of China, 
the vast multitude of its inhabitants, the variety of climate, and con- 
sequently of productions in its different provinces, and the easy 
communication by means of water carriage between the greater 
part of them, render the home market of that country of so great 
extent, as to be alone sufficient to support very great manufactures, 
and to admit of very considerable subdivisions of labour. The home 
market of China is, perhaps, in extent, not much inferior to the 
market of all the different countries of Europe put together.* A 
more extensive foreign trade, however, which to this great home 
market added the foreign market of all the rest of the world; 
especially if any considerable part of this trade was carried on in 
Chinese ships; could scarce fail to increase very much the manufac- 
tures of China, and to improve very much the productive powers 
of its manufacturing industry. By a more extensive navigation, the 
Chinese would naturally learn the art of using and constructing 
themselves all the different machines made use of in other countries, 
as well as the other* improvements of art and industry which are 
practised in all the different parts of the world. Upon their present 
plan they have little opportunity of improving themselves by the 
example of any other nation; except that of the Japanese. 

The policy of ancient Egypt too, and that of the 
Gentoo government of Indostan, seem to have 
favoured agriculture more than all other em- 
ployments. 

Both in ancient Egypt and^ Indostan, the whsle 
body of the people was divided into different casts 
or tribes, each of which was confined, from father 
to son, to a particular employment or class of employments. The 
s<m of a priest was necessarily a priest; the son of a soldier, a soldier; 
the son of a labourer, m labourer; the son of a weaver, a weaver; 
the son of a taylor, a taylor ; &c. In both countries, the cast of the 
priests held the highest rank, and that of the soldiers the next; and 

» {Above, vol. u op. 21-27.] 

* {Qoeniay weot turther than this: X'historien dit que Ic commerce qui le 6t dans 
rintdrieor de U Chine eat si grand que cdui de TEurope ne peut pas lui Stre compart.’ 
ed. Oncken, 18S8, p. 603.] 

^ [Bd. X reads *af well as all the other*.] * [Ed. 1 reads *aitd in*.] 
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in both countries, the cast of the farmers and labourers was 
superior to the casts of merchants and manufacturers. 
irrigaHon was The government of both countries was particularly 
attended to there. attentive to the interest of agriculture. The worli 
constructed by the ancient sovereigns of Egypt for the proper 
distribution of the waters of the Nile were famous in antiquity; 
and the ruined remains of some of them arc still the admiration of 
travellers. Those of the same kind which were constructed by the 
ancient sovereigns of Indostan, for the proper distribution of the 
waters of the Ganges as well as of many other rivers, though they 
have been less celebrated, seem to have been equally great. Both 
countries, accordingly, though subject occasionally to dearths, have 
been famous for their great fertility. Though both were extremely 
populous, yet, in years of moderate plenty, they were both able to 
export great quantities of grain to their neighbours. 

Egypt and India The ancient Egyptians had a superstitious aversion 

o7hrrlMtionsfor^'^ Gentoo religion does not 

foreign trade. permit its followers to light a fire, nor consequently 
to dress any victuals upon the water, it in effect prohibits them from 
all distant sea voyages. Both the Egyptians and Indians must have 
depended almost altogether upon the navigation of other nations 
for the exportation of their surplus produce; and this dependency, 
as it must have confined the market, so it must have discouraged 
the increase of this surplus produce. It must have discouraged too 
the increase of the manufactured produce more than that of the rude 
produce. Manufactures require a much more extensive market than 
the most important parts of the rude produce of the land. A single 
shoemaker \^1 make more than three hundred pairs of shoes in the 
year; and his own family will not perhaps wear out six pairs. Unless 
therefore he has the custom of at least fifty such families as his own, 
he cannot dispose of the whole produce of liis ovm labour. The 
most numerous class of artificers will seldom, in a large country, 
make more than one in fifty or one in a hundred of the whole num- 
ber of families contained in it. But in such large countries as France 
and England, the number of people employed in agriculture has by 
some authors been computed at a half, by others at a third* and by 
no author that I know of, at less than a fifth of the whole inhabitants 
of (he country. But as the produce of the agriculture of both France 
and England is, the far greater part of it, consumed at home, each 
person employed in it must, according to these computations, require 
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little more than the custom of one, two, or, at most, oP four 
such families as his own, in order to dispose of the whole produce 
of his own labour. Agriculture, therefore, can support itself under 
the discouragement of a confined market, much better than manu- 
factures. In both ancient Egypt and Indostan, indeed, the confine- 
ment of the foreign market was in some measure compensated by 
the conveniency of many inland navigations, which opened, in the 
most advantageous manner, the whole extent of the home market 
to every part of the produce of every different district of those coun- 
tries. The great extent of Indostan too rendered the home market of 
that country very great, and sufficient to support a great variety of 
manufactures. But the small extent of ancient Egypt, which was 
never equal to England, must at all times have rendered the home 
market of that country too narrow for supporting any great variety 
of manufactures. Bengal, accordingly, the province of Indostan 
which commonly exports the greatest quantity of rice, has always 
been more remarkable for the exportation of a great variety of 
manufactures, than for that of its grain. Ancient Egypt, on the con- 
trary, though it exported some manufactures, fine linen in particu- 
lar, as well as some other goods, was always most distinguished for 
its great exportation of grain. It was long the granary of the Roman 
empire. 

The land tax gape The sovereigns of China, of ancient Egypt, and of 
TpMmla^&est different kingdoms into which Indostan has at 
in agriculture. different times been divided, have always derived 
the whole, or by far the most considerable part, of their revenue 
from some sort of land-tax or land-rent. This land-tax or land-rent, 
like the tithe in Europe, consisted in a certain proportion, a fifth, it 
is said, of the produce of the land, which was cither delivered in 
kind, or paid in money, according to a certain valuation, and which 
therefore varied from year to year according to all the variations of 
the produce. It was natural therefore, that the sovereigns of those 
countries should be particularly attentive to the interests of agri- 
culture, upon the prosperity or declension of which immediately 
depended the yearly increase or diminution of their own revenue,* 
Andent Orem and The policy of the ancient republics of Greece, and 
Rome discounted ^hat of Rome, though it honoured agriculture 
W niore than manufretures or foreign trade, yet seems 

^ [Ed. I docs not contain ‘of’.] 

• * [Bdow, p. 3453.] 
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rather to have discouraged the latter employments, 
than to have given any direct or intentional en- 
couragement to the former. In several of the ancient 
states of Greece, foreign trade was prohibited altogether; and in 
several others the employments of artificers and manufacturers were 
considered as hurtful to the strength and agility of the human body, 
as rendering it incapable of those habits which their military and 
gymnastic exercises endeavoured to form in it, and as thereby dis- 
quahfying it more or less for^ undergoing the fatigues and encoun- 
tering the dangers of war. Such occupations were considered as fit 
only for slaves, and the free citizens of the state were prohibited 
from exercising them.^ Even in those states where no such prohibi- 
tion took place, as in Rome and Athens, the great body of the 
people were in effect excluded from all the trades which are now 
commonly exercised by the lower sort of the inhabitants of towns. 
Such trades were, at Athens and Rome, all occupied by the slaves of 
the rich, who exercised them for the benefit of their masters, whose 
wealth, power, and protection, made it almost impossible for a 
poor freeman to find a market for his work, when it came into com- 
petition with that of the slaves of the rich. Slaves, however, are very 
seldom inventive; and all the most important improvements, either 
in machinery, or in the® arrangement and distribution of work, 
which facilitate and abridge labour, have been the discoveries of 
freemen. Should a slave propose any improvement of this kind, his 
master would be very apt to consider the proposal as the suggestion 
of laziness, and of a desire to save his own labour at the master’s 
expcncc. The poor slave, instead of reward, would probably meet 
with much abuse, perhaps with some punishment. In the manu- 
factures carried on by slaves, therefore, more labour must generally 
have been employed to execute the same quantity of work, than in 
those carried on by freemen. The work of the former must, upon 
that account, generally have been dearer than that of die latter. The 
Hungarian mines, it is remarked by Mr. Montesquieu, though not 
richer,* have always been wrought with lessiexpence, and therefore 
widi more profit, than the Turkish mines in their neighbourhood. 
The Turkish mines arc wrought by slaves; and the arms of those 
slaves are the only machines which the Turks have ever thought of 
employing. The Hungarian mines arc wrought by freemen, who 


^ [Ed. I reads *firom*.] 
* [Ed. I reads ^tkat*.] 


• {Montesquieu, Esprit des lots, liv. iv., ch|p. 8.] 

* [Ed, I reads *iaorc rids’.] 
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employ a great deal of machinery, by which they facilitate and 
abridge their own labour,^ From the very little that is known about 
the price of manufactures in the times of the Greeks and Romans, it 
would appear that those of the finer sort were excessively dear. Silk 
sold for its weight in gold. It was not, indeed, in those times a 
European manufacture; and as it was all brought from the East 
Indies, the distance of the carriage may in some measure account for 
the greatness of the price. The price, however, which a lady, it is 
said, would sometimes pay for a piece of very fine linen, seems to 
have been equally extravagant; and as linen was always cither a 
European, or, at farthest, an Egyptian manufacture, this high price 
can be accounted for only by the great expence of the labour which 
must have been employed about it, and the expence of this labour 
again could arise from nothing but the awkwardness of the machinery 
which it made use of. The price of fine woollens too, though not 
quite so extravagant, seems however to have been much above that 
of the present times. Some cloths, we arc told by Pliny, dyed in a 
particuiar manner, cost a hundred denarii, or three pounds six 
shillings and eight pence the povmd weight. ^ Others dyed in another 
manner cost a thousand denarii the pound weight, or thirty-three 
pounds six shillings and eight pence. The Roman pound, it must be 
remembered, contained only twelve of our avoirdupois ounces. 
This high price, indeed, seems to have been principally owing to 
the dye. But had not the cloths themselves been much dearer than 
any which arc made in the present times, so very expensive a dye 
would not probably have been bestowed upon them. The dispro- 
portion would have been too great between the value of the 
accessory and that of the principal. The price mentioned by the 
same* author of some Triclinaria, a sort of woollen pillows^Or 
cushions made use of to lean upon as they recBncd upon their 
couches at table, passes all credibility; some of them being said to 
have cost more than thirty thousand, others more than three hun- 
dred thousand pounds. This high price too is not said to have 
arisen firom the dye. In the dress of the people of fashion of both 
sexes, there seems to have been much less variety, it is observed by 
Dr. Arbuthnot, in ancient than in modem times;* and the very 

^ [Leetures, p. aji; Montesquieu, Esprit des lois, liv. xv., chap. 8.] 

• Win. 1 . ix. c. 39. 

• Plin. [H.N.3 L viiL c. 48. [Neither this nor the preceding note is in cd, i.] 

^ IJohq Arbuthnot, TtAles of Ancknt CoinSf Weights and Measures, and ed., 1754* 

1 ^. 14^145.] 
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litde variety which we find in that of the ancient statues confirms 
his observation. He infers from this, that their dress must upon the 
whole have been cheaper than ours: but the conclusion does not 
seem to follow. When the cxpence of fashionable dress is very great, 
the variety must be very small. But when, by the improvements in 
the productive powers of manufacturing art and industry, tlie ex- 
pence of any one dress comes to be very moderate, the variety will 
naturally be very great. The rich not being able to distinguish them- 
selves by the expence of any one dress, will naturally endeavour to 
do so by the multitude and variety of their dresses. 

Everything which The greatest and most important branch of the 
'mam/MMesdit Commerce of every nation, it has already been 
courages agriculture, observed,^ is that which is carried on between the 
inhabitants of the town and those of the country. The inhabitants of 
the town draw from the country the rude produce which consti- 
tutes both the materials of their work and the fund of their subsis- 
tence; and diey pay for this rude produce by sending back to the 
country a certain portion of it manufactured and prepared for 
immediate use. The trade which is carried on between those two 
different sets of people, consists ultimately in a certain quantity of 
rude produce exchanged for a certain quantity of manufactured 
produce. The dearer the latter, therefore, the cheaper die former; 
and whatever tends in any country to raise the price of manufactured 
produce, tends to lower that of the rude produce of the land, and 
thereby to discourage agriculture. The smaller the quantity of 
manufactured produce which any given quantity of rude produce, 
or, what comes to the same thing, which the price of any given 
quantity of rude, produce is capable of purchasing, the smaller die 
excliangeable value* of that given quantity of rude produce; the 
smaller the encouragement which cither the landlord has to in- 
crease its quantity by improving, or the farmer by cultivating the 
land. Whatever, besides, tends to dimmish in any country the 
number of artificers and manufacturers, tends to diminish the home 
market, the most important of all markets for the rude produce of 
the land, and thereby still further to discourage agriculture, 
and this is done by Those systems, therefore, which preferring agricul- 

turc to all other employments, in order to promote 
mulfore^ trade, it, impose restraints upon manufectures and foreign 
trade, act contrary to die very end •which they propose, and 
» {Above, vd. i., p. 401.] * '«^*-l 
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indirectly discourage that very species of industry which they mean 
to promote. They are so far, perhaps, more inconsistent than even 
the mercantile system. That system, by encouraging manufactures 
and foreign trade more than agriculture, turns a certain portion of 
the capital of the society from supporting a more advantageous, to 
support a less advantageous species of industry. But still it really 
and in the end encourages that species of industry which it means to 
promote. Those agricultural systems, on the contrary, really and in 
the end discourage their own favourite species of industry. 

So all systems of It is thus that every system which endeavours, 

extraordinary encouragements, to draw 
progress of society, towards a particular species of industry a greater 
share of the capital of the society than what would naturally go to 
it; or, by extraordinary restraints, to force from a particular species 
of industry some share of the capital which would otherwise be 
employed in it; is in reality subversive of the great purpose which it 
means to promote. It retards, instead of accelerating, the progress of 
the society towards real wealth and greatness; and diminishes, in- 
stead of increasing, the real value of the annual produce of its land 
and labour. 

The system <f All systems either of preference or of restraint, 
therefore, being thus completely taken away, the 
sovereign only Aree obvious and simple system of natural liberty estab- 
S* lishes itself of its own accord. Every man, as long 

nmtry; (a) Ae as he does not violate the laws of justice, is left 

‘^us^^m^Uhe pursue his own interest his own 

^nugnunanceof way, and to bring both his industry and capital 
eertaittpublic works, into Competition with those of any other man, or 
order of men. The sovereign is completely discharged from a dufy, 
in die attempting to perform which he must always be exposed to 
innumerable delusions, and for the proper performance of which no 
human wisdom or knowledge could ever be sufficient; the duty of 
superintending the industry of private people, and of directing It 
towards the employmeats most suitable to die interest of the society. 
According to t^ system of natural liberty, the sovereign has only 
three duties tq attend to; three duties of great importance, indeed, 
but plain and intelligible to commem understandings: first, the duty 
of protecting die society from the violence and invasion of other 
independent societies; secondly, the duty of protecting, as fiur as 
possiblh, every membo: of die society from the ii^ustice or oppres- 
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sion of every other member of it, or the duty of establishing an 
exact administration of justice; and, thirdly, the duty of erecting 
and maintaining certain public works and certain public institutions, 
which it can never be for the interest of any individual, or small 
number of individuals, to erect and maintain; because the profit 
could never repay the expence to any individual or small number 
of individuals, though it may frequently do much more than repay 
it to a great society. 

The next book will The proper performance of those several duties of 

treat of the necessary sovereign necessarily supposes a certain expence; 

expenses of the ii* 

sovereign, the Rud this cxpence again necessarily requires a certam 

methods of contri^ revenue to support it. In the following book, 
button towards wc 1 r r 1 11 1 1 • 1 

expenses of the therefore, I shall endeavour to explain; first, what 

whole society, and necessary cxpcnces of the sovereign or 

the causes and . . 1 1 • 1 r 1 

effects of public commonwealth; and which of those cxpcnces 

ought to be defrayed by the general contribution 
of the whole society; and which of them, by that of some particular 
part only, or of some particular members of the society: secondly, 
what arc the different methods in which the whole society may be 
made to contribute towards defraying the cxpcnces incumbent on 
the whole society, and what are the principal advantages and incon- 
veniencics of each of those methods: and, thirdly, what are the 
reasons and causes which have induced almost all modern govern- 
ments to mortgage some part of this revenue, or to contract debts, 
and what have been the effects of those debts upon the real wealth, 
the annual produce of the land and labour of the society. The fol- 
lowing book, therefore, will naturally be divided into three 
chapters. 




BOOK V 


Of the Revenue of the Sovereign 
Commonwealth 




CHAPTER I 


Of the Expences of the Sovereign or 
Commonwealth 


PART I 

Of the Expence of Defence 

The expense of a The first duty of the sovereign, that of protecting 
the society from the violence and invasion of other 
periods. independent soaeties, can be performed only by 

means of a military force. But the expencc both of preparing this 
military force in time of peace, and of employing it in time of war, 
is very different in the different states of society, in die different 
periods of improvement. 

Among hunters it Among nations of hunten, the lowest and rudest 
costs nothing. gfatg of socicty, such as we find it among the native 
tribes of North America, every man is a warrior as well as a hunter. 
When he goes to war, either to defend his society, or to revenge the 
injuries which have been done to it by other societies, he maintains 
himself by his own labour, in the same manner as when he lives at 
home. His society, for in this state of things there is properly neither 
sovereign nor commonwealth, is at no sort of expence, either to 
prepare him for the field, or to maintain him while he is in it.^ 
When shepherds go Among nations of shepherds, a more advanced 

mutiith 

te property tars and Arabs, every man is, in the same manner, a 

warrior. Such nations have commonly no fixed habitation, but 

live, either in tents, or in a sort of covered waggons which are 

easily transported firom place to place. The whole tribe or nation 

changes its situation accordii^ to the different seasons of the year, as 

wdl as according to other accidents. When its herds and flocks have 

cfyis ii med- the forage of one part of the country, it removes to 

* 

* [Lectures, p. 14.] 
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another, and from that to a third. In the dry season, it comes down 
to the banks of the rivers; in the wet season it retires to the upper 
country. When such a nation goes to war, the warriors will not 
trust their herds and flocks to the feeble defence of their old men, 
their women and children, and their old men, their women and 
children, wiU not be left behind without defence and without sub- 
sistence. The whole nation, besides, being accustomed to a wander- 
ing life, even in time of peace, easily takes the field in time of war. 
Whether it marches as an army, or moves about as a company of 
herdsmen, the way of life is nearly the same, though the object pro- 
posed by it be^ very different. They all go to war together, therefore, 
and every one does as well as he can. Among the Tartars, even the 
women have been frequently known to engage in battle. If they 
conquer, whatever belongs to the hostile tribe is the recompence of 
the victory. But if they are vanquished, all is lost, and not only their 
herds and flocks, but their women and children, become the booty 
of the conqueror. Even the greater part of those who survive the 
action arc obliged to submit to him for the sake of immediate sub- 
sistence. The rest are commonly dissipated and dispersed in the 
desart., 

and the sovereign The ordinary hfe, the ordinary exercises of a Tar- 
15 at no expense. or Arab, prepare him sufficiently for war. Run- 

ning, wrestling, cudgel-playing, throwing the javelin, drawing the 
bow, See, are the conmion pastimes of those who five in the open 
air, and arc all of them the images of war. When a Tartar or Arab 
actually goes to war, he is maintained, by his own herds and flocks 
which he carries with him, in the same manner as in peace. His 
chief or sovereign, for those nations have all chiefs or sovereigns, is 
at no sort of expence in preparing him for the field; and when hd^s 
in it, the chance of plunder is the only pay which Be cither expects 


or requires. 

Shepherds are far ^ army of hunters can seldom exceed two or three 
more formidable hundred men. The precarious subsistence which the 
than hunters. chace a^brds could seldom allow a greater number 
to keep together for any considerable time. An army of shepherds, 
on the contrary, may sometimes amount to two or three hundred 
thousand. As long as nothing stops their progress, as long as they 
can go on from one district, of which they have consumed the 
forage, to another which is yet entire; there seems to be scarce any 


» [Ed. I reads V.] 
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limit to the number who can march on together. A nation of hun- 
ters can never be formidable to the civilized nations in their neigh- 
bourhood. A nation of shepherds may. Nothing can be more con- 
temptible than an Indian war in North America. Nothing, on the 
contrary, can be more dreadful than a Tartar invasion has frequently 
been in Asia. The judgment of Thucydides,^ that both Europe and 
Asia could not resist the Scythians united, has been verified by the 
experience of all ages. The inhabitants of the extensive, but defence- 
less plains of Scythia or Tartary, have been frequently united under 
the dominion of the chief of some conquering horde or clan; and 
the havoc and devastation of Asia liave always signalized their union. 
The inhabitants of the inhospitable desarts of Arabia, the other great 
nation of shepherds, have never been united but once; tmder Ma- 
homet and his immediate successors. ^ Their union, which was more 
the effect of religious enthusiasm than of conquest, was signalized 
in the same manner. If the hunting nations of America should ever 
become shepherds, their neighbourhood would be much more 
dangerous to the European colonies than it is at present. 

Husbandmen with In a yet more advanced state of society, among 
^on^hZsXold^^ nations of husbandmen who have litdc 

manufactures are foreign commerce, and no other manufactures but 
lntolouler7^and ^^osc coarse and houshold ones which almost every 
it seldom costs the private family prepares for its own use; every man, 
7oprtparelh^*^^ manner, either is a warrior, or easily 

for the field, becomes such. They who live by agriculture 

generally pass the whole day in the open air, exposed to aE the 
inclemencies of the seasons. The hardiness of their ordinary life 
prepares them for the fatigues of war, to some of which their 
necessary occupations bear a great’* analogy. The necessary occupa- 
tion of a ditcher prepares him to work in the trenches, and to fortify 
a camp as well as to enclose a field. The ordinary pastimes of such 
husbandmen are the same as those of shepherds, and are in the same 
manner the images of war. But as husbandmen have less leisure than 
shepherds, they are not so frequently employed in those pastimes. 
Th^ are soldiers, but soldiers not quite so much masters of their 
exercise. Such as they arc, however, it seldom costs the sovereign 
or commonwealth any expence to prepare them for the field. 

1 [What Hiittcydidei says (ii., 97) is that no European or Asiatic nation could resist 
the Scythians if they were united. Ed. x reads here and on next page ‘Thucidides’.J 

* [Lectures, pp. ao, ai.] • 

• [Ed. I reads ‘a good deal of*.] 
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Agriculture, even in its rudest and lowest state, 
supposes a settlement; some sort of fixed habitation 
which cannot be abandoned without great loss. 
When a nation of mere husbandmen, therefore, goes to war, the 
whole people cannot take the field together. The old men, the 
women and children, at least, must remain at home to take care of 
the habitation. All the men of the military age, however, may take 
the field, and, in small nations of this kind, have frequently done so. 
In every nation the men of the military age arc supposed to amount 
to about a fourth or a fifth^ part of the whole body of the people. If 
the campaign too should begin after seed-time, and end before 
harvest, both the husbandman and his principal labourers can be 
spared from the farm without much loss. He trusts that the work 
which must be done in the mean time can be well enough executed 
by the old men, the women and the children. He is not unwilling, 
therefore, to serve without pay during a short^ campaign, and it 
frequently costs the sovereign or commonwealth as little to main- 
tain him in the field as to prepare him for it. The citizens of all the 
different states of ancient Greece seem to have served in this manner 
till after the second Persian war; and the people of Peloponesus tiU 
after the Peloponcsian war. The Peloponesians, Thucydides observes, 
generally left the field in the summer, and returned home to reap 
the harvest.* The Roman people under their kings, and during the 
first ages of the republic, served in the same maimer.^ It was not till 
the siege of Veh, that they, who staid at home, began to contribute 
something towards maintaining those who went to war,* In the 
European monarchies, which were founded upon the ruins of the 
Roman empire, both before and for some time after the establish- 
ment of what is properly called the feudal law, the great lords, with 
all their immediate dependents, used to serve the crown at their 
own expencc. In the field, in the same manner as at home, they main- 
tained memselves by their own revenue, and not by any stipend or 
pay which they received fiom the king upon that particular occasion. 
Laiif a becoms In a more advanced state of society, two different 
contribute to render it altogether impossible 
fitU, that they, who take the field, should maintain 

thetnsdves at their own expencc. Those two causes are, the progress 
of noanufectures, and the improvement in the art of war. 

* [Ed. X reads *so short a*.] 

• [Livy, iv., 59 edfin.\ 


or to maintain 
them when they 
have taken the 
field. 


t reads *ox Efdi*. 
i-. ay-l * tl-ivy, a,J 
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since artificers and Though a husbandman shotdd be employed in an 
manufacturers must expedition, provided it begins after seed-time and 
^tL^^ibU^whm before harvest, the interruption of his business 

away from their will not always occasion any considerable diminu- 
tion of his revenue. Without the intervention of 
his labour, nature does herself the greater part of the work which 
remains to be done. But the moment that an artificer, a smith, a 
carpenter, or a weaver, for example, quits his workhouse, the sole 
source of his revenue is completely dried up. Nature does nothing 
for him, he docs all for himself. When he takes the field, there- 
fore, in defence of the public, as he has no revenue to maintain 
himself, he must necessarily be maintained by the public. But 
in a country of which a great part of the inhabitants are artifi- 
cers and manufacturers, a great part of the people who go to 
war must be drawn from those classes, and must therefore be 
maintained by the public as long as they are employed in its 
service. 

and the greater When the art of war too has gradually grown up 
cTm^ifns makes ^ intricate and compheated science, when 

serpice" without pay the event of war ceases to be determined, as in the 
*even%V ^ society, by a single irregular skirmish 

husbandmen. or battle, but when the contest is generally spun 
out through several different campaigns, each of which lasts during 
the greater part of the year; it becomes universally necessary that 
the public should maintain those who serve the public in war, at 
least while they are employed in that service. Whatever in time of 
peace might be the ordinary occupation of those who go to war, 
so yery tedious and expensive a service would otherwise be by far 
too heavy a burden upon them. After the second Persian war, 
accordingly, the armies of Athens seem to have beai generally 
composed of mercenary troops; consisting, indeed, partly of citi- 
zens, but partly too of foreigners; and all of them equally hired and 
paid at the expence of the state. From the time of the siege of Vcii, 
the armies of Rome received pay for their service during the time 
which they remained in the fieli^ Under die feudal governments 
the military service both of the great lords and of their immediate 
dependents was, after a certain period, universally exchanged for a 
payment in money, which was employed to maintain those who 
served in their stead« 

^ [Above, p. ai6.) 

w,N. n — H 
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The possible pro- number of those who can go to war, in propor- 

portiott of soUUets tion to the whole number of ihe people, is neces- 
po^U^nis^uch smaller in a civilized, than in a rude 

smaller in civilised state of society. In a civilized society, as the soldiers 
times, maintained altogether by the labour of those 

who are not soldiers, the number of the former can ncver^ exceed 
what the latter can maintain, over and above maintaining, in a 
manner suitable to their respective stations, both themselves and 
the other officers of government, and law, whom they are obHged 
to maintain. In the little agrarian states of ancient Greece, a fourth 
or a fifth part of the whole body of the people considered them- 
selves as soldiers, and would sometimes, it is said, take the field. 
Among the civilized nations of modem Europe, it is commonly 
computed, that not more than one hundredth part of the inhabi- 
tants of any country can be employed as soldiers, without ruin to 
the country which pays the expence of their service.* 

The expense of The expence of preparing the army for the field 
^eUwa^iong^^ seems not to have become considerable in any 

inconsiderable, nation, till long after that of maintaining it in the 

field had devolved entirely upon the sovereign or commonwealth. 
In all the different republics of ancient Greece, to learn his military 
exercises, was a necessary part of education imposed by the state 
upon every free citizen. In every city there seems to liavc been a 
public field, in which, under the protection of the public magistrate, 
the young people were taught their different exercises by different 
masters. In this very simple institution, consisted the whole expcnce 
which any Grecian state seems ever to have been at, in preparing its 
citizens for war. In ancient Rome the exercises of the Campus 
Martius answered the same purpose with those of the Gymnasiunr 
in ancient Greece, l^der the feudal governments, the many pti^lic 
ordinances that the citizens of every district should practise archery 
as wdl as several other military exercises, were intended for pro- 
moting the same purpose, but do not seem to have promoted it so 
fither from wanbof interest in the officers entrusted with the 
mcecutioin of those ordinances, or fix>m some other cause, diey 
appear to have been universally neglected; and in the progress of all 
diose governments, mihtary exercises seem to have gone gradually 
into disuse amorg the great body of the people. 


^ [Ed. I reads ‘never can*.] 
* [Bd.^ reads ‘at whose exp< 
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In the republics of ancient Greece and Rome, dur- 


Soldiers were not 
a distinct class in 
Greece and -Rowe, 
nor at first in 
feudal times. 


But as war becomes 
more complicated, 
division of labour 
becomes necessary 
to carry the art to 
perfection. 


ing the whole period of their existence, and under 
the feudal governments for a considerable time 
after their first establishment, the trade of a soldier 
was not a separate, distinct trade, which constituted the sole or 
principal occupation of a particular class of citizens. Every subject of 
the state, whatever might be the ordinary trade or occupation by 
which he gained his livelihood, considered himself, upon all ordinary 
occasions, as fit likewise to exercise the trade of a soldier, and upon 
many extraordinary occasions as bound to exercise it. 

The art of war, however, as it is certainly the noblest 
of all arts, so in the progress of improvement it 
necessarily becomes one of the most complicated 
among them. The state of the mechanical, as well 
as of some other arts, with which it is necessarily 
connected, determines the degree of perfection to which it is capable 
of being carried at any particular time. But in order to carry it to 
this degree of perfection, it is necessary that it should become the 
sole or principal occupation of a particular class of citizens, and the 
division of labour is as necessary for the improvement of this, as of 
every other art. Into other arts the division of labour is naturally 
introduced by the prudence of individuals, who find that they 
promote their private interest better by confining themselves to a 
particular trade, than by exercising a great number. But it is the wis- 
dom of the state only which can render the trade of a soldier a par- 
ticular trade separate and distinct from all others. A private citizen 
who, in time of profound peace, and without any particular en- 
couragement from the public, should spend the greater part of his 
time in military exercises, might, no doubt, both improve himself 
very much in them, and amuse himself very well; but he certainly 
would not promote his own interest. It is the wisdom of the state 
only which can render it for his interest to give up the greater part 
of his time to this peculiar occupation: and states have not always 
had this wisdom, even when their circumstances had become such, 
that the preservation of their existence required that they should 
have it. 

As society advances ^ Shepherd has a great d«^ of Ic^ure; a husband- 
pit i 


man, in the rude state of husbandry, has some; an 
artificer or manufacturer has none at all. The first 
may, without any loss, employ a great deal of his time in ifiattial 


the people become 
unwarlike. 
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exercises; the second may employ some part of it; but the last can- 
not employ a single hour in them without some loss, and his atten- 
tion to his own interest naturally leads him to neglect them alto- 
gether. Those improvements in husbandry too, which the progress 
of arts and manufactures necessarily introduces, leave the husband- 
man as Uttic leisure as the artificer. Military exercises come to be 
as much neglected by the inhabitants of the country as by those of 
the town, and the great body of the people becomes altogether un- 
warhke. That wealth, at the same time, which always follows the 
improvements of agriculture and manufactures, and which in 
reality is no more than the accumulated produce of those improve- 
ments, provokes the invasion of all their neighbours. An indus- 
trious, and upon that account a wealthy nation, is of all nations the 
most likely to be attacked; and unless the state takes some new 
measures for the public defence, the natural habits of the people 
render them altogether incapable of defending themselves. 

There are only two these circumstances, there seem to be but two 
methods, by which the state can make any tolerable 
provision for the public defence. 

It may either, first, by means of a very rigorous 
police, and in spite of the whole bent of the interest, 
genius and inclinations of the people, enforce the practice of mUitary 
exercises, and oblige either all the citizens of the military age, or a 
certain number of them, to join in some measure the trade of a 
soldier to whatever other trade or profession they may happen to 
cany on. 

Or, secondly, by maintaining and employing a 
cortain number of citizens in the constant prac- 
tice of military exercises, it may render the trade 
particular trade, separate and distinct fronf all 


methods of pro- 
viditigfor defence, 
(i) to enforce 
military exercises 
and service. 


or (2) to make the 
tra^ of the soldier 
a separate one: 

of a soldier 
others. 

In other words die 
eoMtshment of a 
ndUHaor a 
sbmib^army. 


If the state has recourse to the first of diose two 
eepedients, its military force is said to consist in a 
militiat if to the second, it is said to consist in a 
standit:^ army. The practice of military exercises is the sole or 
principal occupation of the soldiers of a standing army, and the 
maintaiance or pay which the state affords them is the principal and 
ordinary fund their subsistence. The practice of military exaxases 
is cmly fhe occasional occupation of the soldien of a militia, and they 
dohrtf die principal and ordinary fund of dieir subsistence fiom some 
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Other occupation. In a militia, the character of the labourer, artificer, 
or tradesman, predominates over that of the soldier: in a standing 
army, that of the soldier predominates over every other character; 
and in this distinction seems to consist the essential difference be- 
tween those two different species of military force. 

Militias were MiHtias have been of several different kinds. In 
ex^^sed an^dnoi countries the citizens destined for defending 

regimented. the State, seem to have been exercised only, without 

being, if I may say so, regimented; that is, without being divided 
into separate and distinct bodies of troops, each of which performed 
its exercises under its own proper and permanent officers. In the 
republics of ancient Greece and Rome, each citizen, as long as he 
remained at home, seems to have practised his exercises either 
separately and independently, or with such of his equals as he liked 
best; and not to have been attached to any particular body of troops 
till he was actually called upon to take the field. In other countries, the 
militia has not only been exercised, but regimented. In England, in 
Switzerland, and, I believe, in every other country of modern 
Europe, where any imperfect military force of this kind has been 
established, every militia-man is, even in time of peace, attached to 
a particular body of troops, which performs its exercises under its 
own proper and permanent officers. 

Fire-arms brought Before the invention of fire-arms, that army was 
bT^ng^xtmty “ which the soldiers had, each indi- 

less important, vidually, the greatest skill and dexterity in the use 
of their arms. Strength and agility of body were of the highest 
consequence, and commonly determined the fate of battles. But this 
skill and dexterity in the use of their arms, could be acquired only, 
in the same manner as fencing is^ at present, by practising, not in 
great bodies, but each man separately, in a particular school, under 
a particular master, or with his own particular equals and com- 
panions. Since the invention of fire-arms, strength and agility of 
body, or even extraordinary dexterity and skill in the use of arms, 
though they are far from being of no consequence, arc, however, of 
less consequence. The nature of the weapon, though it by no means 
puts the awkward upon a level with the skilful, puts him more 
nearly so tha^i he ever was before. All the dexterity and skill, it is 
supposed, which arc necessary for using it, can be well enough 
acquired by practising in great bodies. 

» [Ed. I reads *is acquired*.] 
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and discipline Regularity, order, and prompt obedience to com- 
much mare sa. niand, are qualities which, in modem armies, are 
of more importance towards determining the fate of battles, than 
the dexterity and skill of the soldiers in the use of their arms. But 
the noise of fire-arms, the smoke, and the invisible death to which 
every man feels himself every moment exposed, as soon as he comes 
within cannon-shot, and frequently a long time before the battle 
can be well said to be engaged, must render it very difficult to main- 
tain any considerable degree of this regularity, order, and prompt 
obedience, even in the beginning of a modem battle. In an ancient 
battle there was no noise but what arose from the human voice; 
there was no smoke, there was no invisible cause of wounds or 
death. Every man, till some mortal weapon actually did approach 
him, saw clearly that no such weapon was near him. In these cir- 
cumstances, and among troops who had some confidence in their 
own skill and dexterity in the use of their arms, it must have been a 
good deal less difficult to preserve some degree of regularity and 
order, not only in the beginning, but through the whole progress 
of an ancient battle, and till one of the two armies was fairly defeated. 
But the habits of regularity, order, and prompt obedience to com- 
mand, can be acquired only by troops which arc exercised in great 
bodies. 

A miliHa is always ^ niilitia, howcvcr, in whatever manner it may be 
inferior to a either disciplined or exercised, must always be 

standing army, much inferior to a well-disciplined and well- 

exercised standing army. 

being less expert. The soldicrs, who arc exercised only once a week, 
or once a month, can never be so expert in the use of their arms, as 
those who arc exercised every day, or every other day; and though 
this circumstance may not be of so much consequence in mo3em, 
as it was in ancient times, yet the acknowledged superiority of the 
Prussian troops, owing, it is said, very much to their superior 
expertness in Aeir exercise, may satisfy us that it is, even at this day, 
of very considerable consequence. 

and less well The soldien, who are bound to obey their oflEiccr 
disdpUned. only oncc a week or once a month, and who arc at 

aB odicr times at liberty to manage their own affairs their own way, 
wtibou bang in any respect accountable to him, Can ncvct be 
finder the same awe in his presence, can never have the same dis- 
position to ready obedience, with those whose whole h& and eon- 
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duct arc every day directed by him, and who every day even rise 

and go to bed, or at least retire to their quarters, according to his 

orders. In what is called discipline, or in the habit of ready obedience, 

a militia must always be still more inferior to a standing army, than 

it may sometimes be in what is called the manual exercise, or in the 

management and use of its arms. But in modem war the habit of 

ready and instant obedience is of much greater consequence than a 

considerable superiority in the management of arms. 

The best miliHas Those militias which, like the Tartar or Arab 

are those go iniUtia, go to War under the same chieftains whom 
to war under the . ^ 

chuftains who rule they are accustomed to obey m peace, are by far 
m time of peace. jj^ respect for their officers, in the habit of 

ready obedience, they approach nearest to standing armies. The 
highland militia, when it served under its own chieftains, had some 
advantage of the same kind. As the highlanders, however, were not 
wandering, but stationary shepherds, as they had all a fixed habita- 
tion, and were not, in peaceable times, accustomed to follow their 
chieftain from place to place; so in time of war they were less willing 
to follow him to any considerable distance, or to continue for any 
long time in the field. When they had acquired any booty they were 
eager to return home, and his authority was seldom sufficient to 
detain them. In point of obedience they were always much inferior 
to what is reported of the Tartars and Arabs. As the highlanders too, 
from their stationary hfe, spend less of their time in the open air, they 
were always less accustomed to military exercises, and were less 
expert in the use of their arms than the Tartars and Arabs are said 
to be. 

A militia kept long A militia of any kind, it must be observed, however, 
^ successive campaigns 

army. in the field, becomes in every respect a standing 

army. The soldiers are every day exercised in the use of their arms, 
and, being constantly under the command of tjicir officers, arc 
habituated to the same prompt obedience which takes place in 
standing armies. What they were before they took the field, is of 
little importance. They necessarily become in every respect a 
standing army, after they have passed a few campaigns in it Should 
the war in America drag out through another campaign,^ the 
American militia may become in every respect a match for that 

^ {As e 4 . 1 was published at the beginning of Matrix, 177^, dtn must km 
written less tisaii a year afber the outbreak of die war. whirix lasted eight yeanl 
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Standing army, of which the valour appeared, in the last war,^ at 
least not inferior to that of the hardiest veterans of France and 
Spain. 

History shows the distinction being well understood, the history 

superiority of the of all ages, it will be found, bears testimony to the 
standing army, irresistible superiority which a well-regulated 
standing army has over a militia. 

That of Macedon Standing armies of which we have 

defined the Greek any distinct accoimt, in any well authenticated 
mtHHas, history, is that of Philip of Macedon. His frequent 

wars with the Thracians, Illyrians, Thessalians, and some of the 
Greek cities in the neighbourhood of Macedon, gradually formed 
his troops, which m the beginning were probably militia, to the 
exact discipline of a standing army. When he was at peace, which 
he was very seldom, and never for any long time together, he was 
careful not to disband that army. It vanquished and subdued, after a 
long and violent struggle, indeed, the gallant and well exercised 
militias of the principal republics of ancient Greece; and afterwards, 
with very little struggle, the effeminate and ill-exercised militia of 
the great Persian empire. The fall of the Greek republics and of the 
Persian empire, was the effect of the irresistible superiority which a 
standing army has over every sort of militia. It is the first great 
revolution in the affairs of mankind, of which history has preserved 
any distinct or circumstantial account. 

In tiu: wars of The fall of Carthage, and the consequent elevation 
ft^^garr^^^^ of Rome, is the second. All the varieties in the for- 
^feated MiHas, tune of those two famous republics may very well 
be accounted for from the same cause. 

The Carthaginian From the end of the first to the beginning of the 
second Carthagin^ war, the aJCJnies of Carthage 
mSlMa bt Italy were continually in die field, and employed under 
three great generals, who succeeded one another in the command; 
Annkar, his son-in-law Asdrubal, and his son Annibal; first in 
chasdsii^ their own rebellious slaves, afterwards in subduii^ the 
revolted nations of Afiica, and, lasdy, in conquering the great 
kingdom o£ Spain. The army which Annibal led firom Spain into 
Italy most necessarily, in those different wars, have beea gradually 
formed to the exact discipline of a standing army. The Romaiu, 

^ ro* Seven YestM* 'Wat, T7$6-i763.£d.iTeads‘ofwhichmtheUst'Wuthevak>ut 

i’-l 
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in the mean time, though they had not been altogether at peace, yet 
they had not, during this period, been engaged in any war of very 
great consequence; and their military discipline, it is generally said, 
was a good deal relaxed. The Roman armies which Annibal ai- 
countered at Trebia, Thrasymenus and Cannae, were militia opposed 
to a standing army. This circumstance, it is probable, contributed 
more than any other to determine the fate of those battles. 
and Spain. Thc Standing army which Annibal left behind him 

in Spain, had the like superiority over the militia which the Romans 
sent to oppose it, and in a few years, under the command of his 
brother, thc younger Asdrubal, expelled them almost entirely from 
that country. 

When the Roman Annibal was ill supplied from home. The Roman 
militias became a militia, being continually in the field, became in 
'd^Xet^ the progress of the war a well disciplined and weU 
thaginian standing exerdsed Standing army; and the superiority of 
army in Italy Annibal grew every day less and less. Asdrubal 
judged it necessary to lead the whole, or almost the whole of the 
standing army which he commanded in Spain, to the assistance of 
his brother in Italy. In this^ march he is said to have been misled 
by liis guides; and in a country which he did not know, was 
surprized and attacked by another standing army, in every respect 
equal or superior to his own, and was entirely defeated. 
and the Cartha- When Asdrubal had left Spain, the great Scipio 
ginian militia in found nothing to opposc him but a militia inferior 
stanSng^army and to his own. He conquered and subdued that militia, 
militia in Africa, in the coursc of the war, his own militia 

necessarily became a well-disciplined and well-exercised standing 
army. That standing army was afterwards carried to Africa, where 
it found nothing but a militia to oppose it. In order to defend Car- 
thage it became necessary to recall thc standing army of Anmbal. 
The disheartened and frequently defeated African m^tia joined it, 
and, at thc battle of Zama, composed the greater part of the troops 
of Anmbal. The event of that day determined thc fate of the two 
rival republics. 

Thenceforward the From the end of the second Carthaginian war till 
Raman republic fog foil of the Roman republic, the armies of Rome 
amuAfioni wcfc in cvcry respect standing armies. The stand- 
little resistance jjjg army of Maccdon made some resistance to 
^ pThis’ is probably a misprint for *his,* tjw reading of eds, 1-3.] 
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ex^tfrom the their arms. In the height of their grandeur, it cost 
Mace^ru^^ them two great wars, and three great battles, to 

subdue that little kingdom; of which the conquest would probably 
have been still more difficult, had it not been for the cowardice of 
its last king. The militias of all the civilized nations of the ancient 
world, of Greece, of Syria, and of Egypt, made but a feeble resis- 
tance to the standing armies of Rome. The militias of some bar- 
barous nations defended themselves much better. The Scythian or 
Tartar militia, which Mithridates drew from the countries north of 
the Euxine and Caspian seas, were the most formidable enemies 
whom^ the Romans had to encounter after the second Carthaginian 
war. The Parthian and German militias too were always respectable, 
and, upon several occasions, gained very considerable advantages 
over the Roman armies. In general, however, and when the Roman 
armies were well commanded, they appear to have been very much 
superior; and if the Romans did not pursue the final conquest cither 
of Parthia or Germany, it was probably because they judged, that 
it was not worth while to add those two barbarous countries to an 
empire which was already too large. The ancient Parthians appear 
to have been a nation of Scythian or Tartar extraction, and to have 
always retained a good deal of the manners of their ancestors. The 
ancient Germans were, like the Scythians or Tartars, a nation of 
wandering shepherds, who went to war under the same chiefs whom 
they were accustomed to follow in peace. Their militia was exactly 
of the same kind with that of the Scythians or Tartars, from whom 


too they were probably descended. 

Under 0ie emperors Many different Causes contributed to relax the 
d^r^edinto discipline of the Roman armies. Its extreme 
miUdas. severity was, perhaps, one of those causes. Ii^thc 

days of their grandeur, when no enemy appeared capable of oppo- 
ring them, their heavy armoiu: was laid aside as unnecessarily bur- 
densome, their laborious exercises were negleaed as unnecessarily 
toilsome. Under the Roman emperors besides, the standing armies 
of Rome, those partioolarly which guarded the German and Pan- 
nonian frontiers, became dangerous to their masters, against whom 
they used frequently to set up their own generals. In order to render 
them less formidable, according to some authors, Dioclesian, 
according to others, Constantine, first withdrew them from the 
front^, where they had always before been encamped in great 


% reads *wbich\] 
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bodies, generally of two or three legions each, and dispersed them 
in small bodies through the different provincial towns, from whence 
they were scarce ever removed, but when it became necessary to 
repel an invasion. Small bodies of soldiers quartered in trading and 
manufacturing towns, and seldom removed from those quarters, 
became themselves tradesmen, artificers, and manufacturers. The 
civil came to predominate over the military character; and the 
standing armies of Rome gradually degenerated into a corrupt, 
neglected, and undisciplined mihtia, incapable of resisting the attack 
of the German and Scythian militias, which soon afterwards in- 
vaded the western empire. It was only by hiring the militia of some 
of those nations to oppose to that of others, that the emperors were 
for some time able to defend themselves. The fall of the western 
empire is the third great revolution in the affairs of mankind, of 
which ancient history has preserved any distinct or circumstantial 
account. It was brought about by the irresistible superiority which 
the militia of a barbarous, has over that of a civihzed nation; which 
the mihtia of a nation of shepherds, has over that of a nation of 
husbandmen, artificers, and manufacturers. The victories which 
have been gained by militias have generally been, not over standing 
armies, but over other miUtias in exercise and disciphne inferior to 
themselves. Such were the victories which the Greek militia gained 
over that of the Persian empire; and such too were those which in 
later times the Swiss mihtia gained over that of the Austrians and 
Burgundians. 

Militias were The mihtary force of the Gennan and Scythian 
gra^ally super- nations who established themselves upon the ruins 
armies in Westm of Ac wcstcm empire, contmued for some time to 
Europe. be of the same kind in their new settlements, as it 

had been in their original country. It was a militia of shepherds and 
husbandmen, which, in time of war, took the field under the com- 
mand of the same chieftains whom it was accustomed to obey in 
peace. It was, therefore, tolerably well exercised, and tolerably well 
disciplined. As arts and industry advanced, however, the authority 
of the chjefiains gradually decayed, and the great body of the people 
had less time to spare for military exercises. Both the disdpliw and 
the exercise of the feudal militia, therefore, went gradually to ruin, 
and standing armies were gradually introduced to supply the place 
of it. When tlie expedient of astanding army, besides, had once hem 
adopted by one civilized nation, it became necessary that all its 
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ncighboms should follow the example. They soon found that their 
safety depended upon their doing so, and that their own militia 
was altogether incapable of resisting the attack of such an army. 

A standing army The soldiers of a Standing army, though they may 
1 ^ahurin 7 imTof J^^ver have seen an enemy, yet have frequently 
peace, appeared to possess all the courage of veteran 

troops, and the very moment that they took the field to have been 
fit to face the hardiest and most experienced veterans. In 1756, when 
the Russian army marched into Poland, the valour of the Russian 
soldiers did not appear inferior to that of the Prussians, at that time 
supposed to be the hardiest and most experienced veterans in Europe. 
The Russian empire, however, had enjoyed a profound peace for 
near twenty years before, and could at that time have very few 
soldiers who had ever seen an enemy. When the Spanish war broke 
out in 1739, England had enjoyed a profound peace for about eight 
and twenty yean. The valour of her soldiers, however, far from 
being corrupted by that long peace, was never more distinguished 
than in the attempt upon Carthagena, the first unfortunate exploit 
of that unfortunate war. In a long peace the generals, perhaps, may 
sometimes forget their skill; but, where a well-regulated standing 
army has been kept up, the soldiers seem never to forget their valour. 
and is the only When a civilized nation depends for its defence 

s^eguatdof a upon a militia, it is at all times exposed to be 

dvtlised nation, conquered by any barbarous nation which happens 
to be in its neighbourhood. The frequent conquests of all the 
civilized countries in Asia by the Tartars, sufficiently demonstrates^ 
the natural superiority, which the miUtia of a barbarous, has over 
diat of a civilized nation. A well-regulated standing army is superior 
to every militia. Such an army, as it can best be maintained b j an 
opulent and civilized nation, so it can alone defend such a nation 
agaimt the invasion of a poor and barbarous neighbour. It is only by 
means of a standing army, therefore, that the civilization of any 
country can be perpetuated, or even preserved for any considerable 
time. • 

<ds0 the tmly mans ^ * well-regulated standing 

army that a civilized country can be defended; 
barhrous <m. ^ of that a barbarom coun- 

try can be suddenly and tolerably civilized. A standing army estab- 
hdies, wi& an irresistible force, the law of the sovereign through 
* [Abnott oNttinly a mitpriut for ’demonttrate,’ foe reading of cd. I.} 
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the remotest provinces of the empire, and maintains some d^ree of 
regular government in coxmtries virhich could not otherwise admit 
of any. Whoever examines, with attention, the improvements 
which Peter the Great introduced into the Russian empire, will find 
that they almost all resolve themselves into the establishment of a 
well-regulated standing army. It is the instrument which executes 
and maintains all his other regulations. That degree of order and 
internal peace, which that empire has ever since enjoyed, is alto- 
gether owing to the influence of that army. 

It is not unfavour- Men of republican principles have been jealous of 
able to liberty. ^ Standing army as dangerous to liberty. It certainly 
is so, wherever the interest of the general and that of the principal 
officers are not necessarily connected with the support of the con- 
stitution of the state. The standing army of Caesar destroyed the 
Roman republic. The standing army of Cromwel turned the long 
parliament out of doors.^ But where the sovereign is himself the 
general, and the principal nobility and gentry of the country the 
chief oflScers of the army; where the military force is placed under 
the command of those who have the greatest interest in the support 
of the civil authority, because they have themselves the greatest 
share of that authority, a standing army can never be dangerous to 
liberty. On the contrary, it may in some cases be favourable to 
liberty, 2 The security which it gives to the sovereign renders un- 
necessary that troublesome jealousy, which, in some modem repub- 
Ucs, seems to watch over the minutest actions, and to be at all times 
ready to disturb the peace of every citizen. Where the security of 
the magistrate, though supported by the principal people of the 
country, is endangered by every popular discontent; where a small 
tumult is capable of bringing about in a few hours a great revolution, 
the whole authority of government must be employed to suppress 
and punish every murmur and complaint against it. To a sovereign, 
on the contrary, who feels himself supported, not only by die natural 
aristocracy of the country, but by a well-regulated standing army, 
the rudest, the most groundless, and the most licentious remon- 
strances can give little disturbance. He can safely pardon or neglect 
them, and his consciousness of his own superiority naturally dis- 
poses him to do so. That degree of liberty which approaches 
to Ucendousness can be tolerated only in countries where the 

» [UOureSt p. as>. ‘Cromwel/ which is Hume’s spelling, appears first in e^ 4 
but above, p. iii, it is so spdt in all editions.] * {Lectures, p, auSj.] 
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sovereign is secured by a well-regulated standing army. It is in such 
countries only, that the public safety does not require, that the 
sovereign should be trusted with any discretionary power, for 
suppressing even the impertinent wantonness of this licentious 
liberty. 

Defence thus £rows The first duty of the sovereign, therefore, that of 
more expertstue, defending the society from the violence and injus- 
tice of other independent societies, grows gradually more and more 
expensive, as the society advances in civilization. The military force 
of the society, which originally cost the sovereign no expence either 
in time of peace or in time of war, must, in the progress of improve- 
ment, first be maintained by him in time of war, and afterwards 
even in time of peace. 

Firearms enhance The great change introduced into the art of war by 
the expense, invention of fire-arms, has enhanced stiU fur- 

ther both the expence of exercising and disciplining any particular 
number of soldiers in time of peace, and that of employing them in 
time of war. Both their arms and their ammxmition arc become 
more expensive. A musquet is a more expensive machine than a 
javelin or a bow and arrows; a cannon or a mortar than a balista or 
a catapulta. The powder, which is spent in a modem review, is lost 
irrecoverably, and occasions a very considerable expence. The 
javelins and arrows which were thrown or shot in an ancient one, 
could easily be picked up again, and were besides of very little value. 
The catmon and the mortar are, not only much dearer, but much 
heavier machines than the balista or catapulta, and require a greater 
cxpcnce, not only to prepare them for the field, but to carry them to 
it. As the superiority of the modem artillery too, over that of the 
ancients is very great; it has become much more difficult, and con- 
sequently much more expensive, to fortify a town^so as to resist even 
for a few weeks the attack of that superior artillery. In modem times 
many different causes contribute to render the defence of the society 
more expensive. The unavoidable effects of the natural progress of 
improvement have, in this respect, been a good deal enhanced by a 
great revolution in the art of war, to which a mere accident, the 
invention of gunpowder, seems to have given occasion. 
and w ^ve an In modem war the great cxpcncc of fire-arms gives 

adi^ge to evident advantage to the nation which can best 

fapomable to altord that expence; and consequently, to an opu- 

ciiHlUatim. civilized, over a poor and barbarous 
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nation. In ancient times the opulent and civilized found it difficult 
to defend themselves against the poor and barbarous nations. In 
modem times the poor and barbarous find it difficult to defend 
themselves against the opulent and civilized. The invention of fire- 
arms, an invention which at first sight appears to be so pernicious, 
is certainly favourable both to the permanency and to the extension 
of civilization.^ 


PART II 

Of the Expence of Justice 

The expense of sccond duty of the sovereign, that of pro- 

justice is different tecting, as far as possible, every member of the 
at different periods, from the injustice or oppression of every 

other member of it, or the duty of establishing an exact administra- 
tion of justice requires too very different degrees of expence in the 
different periods of society. 

Ciuil government Among nations of hunters, as there is scarce any 
was first rendered property, or at least none that exceeds the value of 

necessary by the 1 1 11 1 * 1 1 

introduction of two or three days labour; so there is seldom any 

property. established magistrate or any regular administra- 

tion of justice. Men who have no property can injure one another 
only in their persons or reputations. But when one man kills, 
wounds, beats, or defames another, though he to whom the injury 
is done suffers, he who does it receives no benefit. It is otherwise 
with the injuries to property. The benefit of the person who does 
the injury is often equal to the loss of him who suffers it. Envy, 
malice, or resentment, are the only passions which can prompt one 
man to injure another in his person or reputation. But the greater 
part of men are not very frequently imdcr the influence of those 
passions; and the very worst men are so only occasionally. As their 
gratification too, how agreeable soever it may be to certain charac- 
ters, is not attended wiffi any real or permanent advantage, it is in 
the greater part of men commonly restrained by prudential cem- 
siderations. Men may live together in society with some tolerable 

1 (Hume, mstory, ed. of 1773, vol, ii., p. 432, says die 'furious engine.’ attiilery. 
'though it seemed contrived for the destruction of mankind and the overthrow of 
empires, has in the issue rendered battles less bloody, and has given greater stability to 
civu societies.* but his reasons arc somewhat different firom those in the text above. 
This part of the c hapter is evidently adapted from Part iv. ‘Of Arms* in the Jjectwits^ 
pp. a6o*"a64, and the dissertation on the rise, progress and fall of militarism ip Part i., 

pp. ad-34.] 
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degree of security, though there is no civil magistrate to protect 
them from the injustice of those passions. But avarice and ambition 
in the rich, in the poor the hatred of labour and the love of present 
ease and enjoyment, are the passions which prompt to invade prop- 
erty, passions much more steady in their operation, and much 
more universal in their influence. Wherever there is great property, 
there is great inequality. For one very rich man, there must be at 
least five hundred poor, and the affluence of the few supposes the 
indigence of the many. The affluence of the rich excites the indigna- 
tion of the poor, who are often both driven by want, and prompted 
by envy, to invade his possessions. It is only under the shelter of the 
civil magistrate that the owner of that valuable property, which is 
acquired by the labour of many years, or perhaps of many succes- 
sive generations, can sleep a single night in security. He is at all 
times surrounded by unknown enemies, whom, though he never 
provoked, he can never appease, and from whose injustice he can 
be protected only by the powerful arm of the civil magistrate con- 
tinually held up to chastise it. The acquisition of valuable and^ ex- 
tensive property, therefore, necessarily requires the establishment of 
civil government. Where there is no property, or at least none that 
cxcc^ the value of two or three days labour, civil government is 


not so necessary. 

Property stmtgAe,,s government supposes a certain suboraination. 
the amses of But as the necessity of dvil government graduaUy 
subordination. grows up with the acquisition of valuable property, 
so the principal causes which naturally introduce subordination 
gradually grow up with the growth of that valuable property. 

There are four causes or circumstances which naturally intro- 

catues if ’’ duce subordination, or which naturally, and ante- 

subor&uition, cedent to any civil institution, give some men some 
superiority over the greater part of their brethren, seem to be four 
in number. 


(J) superioritr of “ circumstances is ^ 

personal superionty of personal qualifications, of strength, 

guaUficaHims, beauty, and agility of body; of wisdom, and virtue, 
o£ prudarce, justice, fortitude, and moderation of mind. The 
qnalificatio os of the body, unless supported by those of the mind, 
can pve little authority in any period of society. He is a very strong 
man, who, by mere strength df body, can force two weak ones to 


‘ [E<L I M«ii ‘or’.] 
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obey him. The qualifications of the mind can alone give very great 
authority. They are, however, invisible qualities; always disputable, 
and generally disputed. No society, whether barbarous or civilized, 
has ever found it convenient to settle the rules of precedency of 
rank and subordination, according to those invisible qualities; but 
according to something that is more plain and palpable. 

(2) superiority of Thc second of those causes or circumstances is the 
superiority of age. An old man, provided his age 
is not so far advanced as to give suspicion of dotage, is every where 
more respected than a young man of equal rank, fortune and abili- 
ties. Among nations of hunters, such as the native tribes of North 
America, age is thc sole foundation of rank and precedency. Among 
them, father is thc appellation of a superior; brother of an equal; 
and son, of an inferior. In thc most opulent and civilized nations, 
age regulates rank among those who are in every other respect equal, 
and among whom, therefore, there is nothing else to regulate it. 
Among brothers and among sisters, the eldest always take place; 
and in the succession of thc paternal estate every thing which can- 
not be divided, but must go entire to one person, such as a ride of 
honour, is in most cases given to the eldest. Age is a plain and 
palpable quality which admits of no dispute. 

(1) superiority of The third of thosc causes or circumstances is the 
forttine, superiority of fortune. The authority of riches, 

however, though great in every age of society, is perhaps greatest 
in thc rudest age of society which admits of any considerable in- 
equality of fortune. A Tartar chief, thc increase of whose herds and 
flocks is suflident to maintain a thousand men, cannot well employ 
that increase in any other way than in maintaining a thousand men. 
Thc rude state of his society docs not afford him any manufactured 
produce, any truikets or baubles of any kind, for which he can ex- 
change that part of his rude produce which is over and above his 
own consumption, Thc thousand men whom he thus maintains, de- 
pending entirely upon him for their subsistence, must both obey 
his orders in war, and submit to his jurisdiction in peace* He is 
necessarily both their general and their judge, and his chieftainship 
is the necessary effect of the superiority of his fortune. In an opulent 
and dvihzed sodety, a man may possess a much greater fortune, 
and yet not be able to command a dozen of people. Though Ac 
produce of his estate may be sufSdent to maintdn, and niay per** 
haps actually maintain, more than a Aousand people, yet al Aosc 
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people pay for every thing whidi they get from him, as he gives 
scarce any thing to any body but in exchange for an equivalent, there 
is scarce any body who considers himself as entirely dependent upon 
him, and his authority extends only over a few menial servants. The 
authority of fortune, however, is very great even in an opulent and 
civilized society. That it is much greater than that, either of age, or 
of personal qualities, has been the constant complaint of every period 
of society which admitted of any considerable inequality of fortune. 
The first period of society, that of hunters, admits of no such in- 
equality. Universal poverty establishes there^ universal equality, and 
the superiority, either of age, or of personal qualities, arc the feeble, 
but the sole foundations of authority and subordination. There is 
therefore little or no authority or subordination in this period of 
society. The second period of society, that of shepherds, admits of 
very great inequalities of fortune, and there is no period in which 
the superiority of fortune gives so great authority to those who 
possess it. There is no period accordingly in which authority and 
subordination are more perfectly established. The authority of an 
Arabian scherif is very great; that of a Tartar khan altogether 
dcspotical. 

and (4) superiority The fourth of those causes or circumstances is the 
ofhirth. superiority of birth. Superiority of birth supposes 

an ancient superiority of fortune in the family of the person who 
claims it. All families are equally ancient; and the ancestors of the 
prince, though they may be better known, cannot well be more 
numerous than those of the beggar. Antiquity of family means 
every where the antiquity cither of wealth, or of that greatness 
which is commonly either founded upon wealth, or accompanied 
widi it. Upstart greatness is every where less respected than ancient 
greatness,* The hatred of usurpers, the love of the family ofran 
ancient monarch, arc, in a great measure, founded upon the con- 
tempt which men naturally have for the former, and upon their 
veneration for the latter. As a military officer submits without 
reluctance to the authority of a superior by whom he has always been 
commanded, but cannot bear that his inferior should be set over his 
head; so men easily submit to a family to whom they and their 
ancestors have always submitted; but are fired with indignation 
whan another &mily, in whom they had never acknowledged any 
such superiority, assumes a dominion over them, 

[MtS{»riiited ‘their* in ed«. 4 and 5.] • [Lectunes^ p. lo.J 
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The disHnction distinction of birth, being subsequent to the 

birth is not present inequality of fortune, can have no place in nations 
among hunters, huntcrs, among whom ail men, being equal in 

fortune, must likewise be very nearly equal in birth. The son of a 
wise and brave man may, indeed, even among them, be somewhat 
more respected than a man of equal merit who has the misfortune 
to be the son of a fool or a coward. The difference, however, will 
not be very great; and there never was, I believe, a great family in 
the world whose illustration was entirely derived from the inheri- 
tance of wisdom and virtue. 

but always among The distinction of birth not only may, but always 

shepherds. place among nations of shepherds. Such 

nations are always strangers to every sort of luxury, and great wealth 

can scarce ever be dissipated among them by improvident profusion. 

There are no nations accordingly who abound more in families 

revered and honoured on account of their descent from a long race 

of great and illustrious ancestors; because there arc no nations among 

whom wealth is likely to continue longer in the same families. 

Distinctions of Birth and fortune are evidently the two circum- 

birth arid fortune stances which principally set one man above an- 
are both most i r^i i r i 

powerful among Other, They are the two great sources ot personal 

shepherds. distinction, and are therefore the principal causes 

which naturally establish authority and subordination among men. 
Among nations of shepherds both those causes operate with their 
full force. The great shepherd or herdsman, respected on accotmt of 
his great wealth, and of the great number of those who depend 
upon him for subsistence, and revered on account of the nobleness 
of his birth, and of die immemorial antiquity of his illustrious family, 
has a natural authority over all the inferior shepherds or herdsmen 
of liis horde or clan. He can command the united force of a greater 
number of people than any of them. His military power is greater 
than that of any of them. In time of war they are all of them natur- 
ally disposed to muster themselves under his banner, rather than 
under that of any other person, and his birth and fortune thus 
naturally procure to him some sort of executive power. By com- 
manding too the imited force of a greater number of people than 
any of them, he is best able to compel any one of them who 
may have injured another to compensate the wrong. He is the per- 
son, therefore, to whom aU those who are too weak to defend them- 
selves naturally look up for protection. It is to him that they mteirally 
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complain of the injuries which they imagine have been done to 
them, and his interposition in such cases is more easily submitted to, 
even by the person complained of, than that of any other person 
would be. His birth and fortune thus naturally procure him some 
sort of judicial authority. 

Among shepherds It is in the age of shepherds, in the second period oi 
inequality of fortune society, that the inequality of fortune first begins to 

arises and . \ i i i r 

introduces dvil take place, and mtroduces among men a degree of 
government, authority and subordination which could not pos- 

sibly exist before. It thereby introduces some degree of that civil 
government which is indispensably necessary for its own preserva- 
tion: and it seems to do this naturally, and even independent of the 
consideration of that necessity. The consideration of that necessity 
comes no doubt afterwards to contribute very much to maintain 


and secure that authority and subordination. The rich, in particular, 
are necessarily interested to support that order of things, which can 
alone secure them in the possession of their own advantages. Men 
of inferior wealth combine to defend those of superior wealth in the 
possession of their property, in order that men of superior wealth 
may combine to defend them in the possession of theirs. All the 
inferior shepherds and herdsmen feel that the security of their own 
herds and flocks depends upon the security of those of the great 
shepherd or herdsman; that the maintenance of their lesser authority 
depends upon that of his greater authority, and that upon their 
subordination to him depends his power of keeping their inferiors 
in subordination to them. They constitute a sort of Httlc nobility, 
who feel themselves interested to defend the property and to sup- 
port the authority of their own litdc sovereign, in order that he may 
be able to defend their property and to support their authority. 
Civil government, so far as it is instituted for the security of pi^p- 
erty, is in reality instituted for the defence of the rich against the 
poor, or of those who have some property against those who have 
neme at all.^ 


hut the judicial The judicial authority of such a sovereign, however, 

^ cxpcnce, was for a long 

rather than expense, time a source of revenue to him. The persons who 
applied to him for justice were always willing to pay for it, and a 


* {LeOureSfp. 15: ‘Till there be property there can be no government, the very end of 
which n to secure wealth and to defend the rich from the poor.* Cp. Locke, Civit 
Gapemnimt, $ 94, ^government has no other end but the preservation of ^operty’.] 
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present never failed to accompany a petition. After the authority of 
the sovereign too was thoroughly established, the person found 
guilty, over and above the satisfaction which he was obliged to 
make to the party, was likewise forced to pay an amercement to the 
sovereign. He had given trouble, he had disturbed, he had broke the 
peace of his lord the king, and for those offences an amercement was 
thought due. In the Tartar governments of Asia, in the govenmients 
of Europe which were founded by the German and Scythian nations 
who overturned the Roman empire, the administration of justice 
was a considerable source of revenue, both to the sovereign, and to 
all the lesser chiefs or lords who exercised under him any particular 
jurisdiction, either over some particular tribe or clan, or over some 
particular territory or district. Originally both the sovereign and 
the inferior chiefs used to exercise this jurisdiction in their own per- 
sons. Afterwards they universally found it convenient to delegate 
it to some substitute, baiHff, or judge. This substitute, however, was 
stiU obliged to account to his principal or constituent for the profits 
of the jurisdiction. Whoever reads the^ instructions which were 
given to the judges of the circuit in the time of Henry II. will sec 
clearly that those judges were a sort of itinerant factors, sent round 
the country for the purpose of levying certain branches of the king’s 
revenue. In those days the administration of justice, not only afforded 
a certain revenue to the sovereign, but to procure this revenue 
seems to have been one of the principal advantages which he pro- 
posed to obtain by the administration of justice. 
which produced This scheme of making the administration of justice 

great abuses, subservient to the purposes of revenue, could 
scarce fail to be productive of several very gross abuses. Th^ 
person, who applied for justice with a large present in his liand, 
was likely to get something more than justice;* while he, who 
applied for it with a small one, was likely to get something less. 
Justice too might frequently be delayed, in order that this present 
might be repeated. The amercement, besides, of the person com- 
plained of, might frequently suggest a very strong reason for finding 
him in the wrong, even wlxen he had not really been so. That such 
abuses were far from being uncommon, the ancient history of every 
country in Europe bears witness. 

^ Tliey are to be found in Tyrrers History of England. [General History of JBfigkutd, 
both Ecclesiastical and Civil, by James TyrreU, vol ii., 1700 , pp. S7^579» i* 

Richard L, not Henry U-J 
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When the sovereign or chief exercised his judicial 
authority in his own person, how much soever he 
might abuse it, it must have been scarce possible 
to get any redress; because there could seldom be 
any body powerful enough to call him to account. When he exer- 
cised it by a baiUft indeed, redress might sometimes be had. If it was/ 
for his own benefit only, that the bailiff had been guilty of any act ofi 
injustice, the sovereign himself might not always be unwilling to \ 
punish him, or to oblige him to repair the wrong. But if it was for \ 
the benefit of his sovereign, if it was in order to make court to the 
person who appointed him and who might prefer him, that he had 
committed any act of oppression, redress would upon most occa- 
sions be as impossible as if the sovereign had committed it himself. 
In all barbarous governments, accordingly, in aU those ancient 
governments of Europe in particular, which were founded upon 
the ruins of the Roman empire, the administration of justice appears 
for a long time to have been extremely corrupt; far from being quite 
equal and impartial even under the best monarchs, and altogether 
profligate under the worst. 

Among nations of shepherds, where the sovereign 
or chief is only the greatest shepherd or herdsman 
of the horde or clan, he is maintained in the same 
manner as any of his vassals or subjects, by the 
increase of his own herds or flocks. Among those 
nations of husbandmen who are but just come out of the shepherd 
state, and who arc not much advanced beyond that state; such as the 
Greek tribes appear to have been about the time of the Trojan war, 
tod our German and Scythian ancestors when they first settled upon 
the ruins of the western empire; the sovereign or chief is, in the 
same manner, only the greatest landlord of the country, and is iftain- 
tained, in the same manner as any other landlord, by a revenue 
derived from his own private estate, or from what, in modem Eur- 
ope, was called the demesne of the crown. His subjects, upon ordi- 
nary occasions, contribute nothing to his support, except when, in 
ordo: to protect them from the oppression of some of their fellow- 
sabjects, they stand in need of his authority.^ The presents which 
they make him upon such occasions, constitute the whole ordinary 
revenue, the whole of the emoluments which, except perhaps upon 

^ {Ed. / reads 'except when they stand in need of the Interposition of his aothority in 
ordtf to protect them from the oppression of some of their fellow subjects’.] 


These abuses could 
not be remedied so 
long as the sovereign 
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on land revenue 
and court fees. 
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some very extraordinary emergencies, he derives from his dominion 
over them. When Agamemnon, in Homer, offers to Achilles for his 
fri«idship the sovereignty of seven Greek cities, the sole advantage 
which he mentions as likely to be derived from it, was, that the 
people would honour him with presents.^ As long as such presents, 
as long as the emoluments of justice, or what may be called the fees 
of court, constituted in this manner the whole ordinary revenue 
which the sovereign derived from his sovereignty, it could not well 
be expected, it could not even decently be proposed, that he should 
give them up altogether. It might, and it frequently was proposed, 
that he should regulate and ascertain them. But after they had beaa 
so regulated and ascertained, how to hinder a person who was all- 
powerful from extending them beyond those regulations, was still 
very difficult, not to say impossible. During the continuance of this 
state of things, therefore, the corruption of justice, naturally 
resulting from the arbitrary and uncertain nature of those presents, 
scarce admitted of any effectual remedy. 

But when from different causes, chiefly from the con- 
tinually increasing expence of defending the nation 
against the invasion of other nations, the private 
estate of the sovereign had become altogether 
insufficient for defraying the expence of the 
sovereignty; and when it had become necessary that the people 
should, for their own security, contribute towards this expence by 
taxes of different kinds, it seems to have been very commonly 
stipulated, that no present for the administration of justice should, 
under any pretence, be accepted cither by the sovereign, or by his 
bailiffs and substitutes, the judges. Those presents, it seems to have 
been supposed, could more easily be abolished altogether, than 
effectually regulated and ascertained. Fixed salaries were appointed 
to the judges, which were supposed to compensate to them the loss 
of whatever might have been their share of the ancient emoluments 
of justice; as the taxes more than compensated to the sovereign the 
loss of his. Justice was then said to be adimnistcrcd gratis. 

Jusike is never Justice, however, never was in reality administered 
adnUnUtered gratis, gratis in any country. Lawyers and attomics, at 
least, must always be paid by the parties; and, if they were not, they 
would perform their duty still worse than they actually perform it* 
The foes annually paid to lawyers and attonues amount, in every 
1 [Iliad, ix., 149-156, but the piescnts are not the "sole advantage’ mcntioned.I 


but when taxes 
became necessary, 
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court, to a much greater sum than the salaries of the judges. The 
circumstance of those salaries being paid by the crown, can no-where 
much diminish the necessary expence of a law-suit. But it was not 
so much to diminish the expence, as to prevent the corruption of 
justice, that the judges were prohibited from receiving any present 
or fee from the parties. 

The salaries of The ofBce of judge is in itself so very honourable, 

judges are a small wiUmg to accept of it, though accom- 

part of the expense . i i n i rr^i . r • 

ofdinlised panied With very small emoluments. The inrenor 

government, office of justice of peace, though attended with a 

good deal of trouble, and in most cases with no emoluments at all, 

is an object of ambition to the greater part of our country gentlemen. 

The salaries of all the different judges, high and low, together with 

the whole expence of the administration and execution of justice, 

even where it is not managed with very good oeconomy, makes, in 

any civilized country, but a very inconsiderable part of the whole 

expence of government. 


and might be whole expencc of justice too might easily be 

defrayed by fees defrayed by the fees of court; and, without expo- 
of court. administration of justice to any real 

hazard of corruption, the public revenue might thus be entirely 
discharged from a certain, though, perhaps, but a small incum- 
brance. It is difficult to regulate the fees of court effectually, where a 
person so powerful as the sovereign is to share in them, and to 
derive any considerable part of his revenue from them. It is very 
easy, where the judge is the principal person who can reap any 
benefit from them. The law can very easily obUge the judge to re- 
spect the regulation, though it might not always be able to make the 
sovereign respect it. Where the fees of court are precisely regulated 
and ascertained, where they are paid all at once, at a certain period 
of every process, into the hands of a cashier or receiver, to be by 
him distributed in certain known proportions among the different 
judges after the process is decided, and not till it is decided, tl^re 
seems to be no more danger of corruption than where such fees are 
prohibited altogether. Those fees, without occasioning any con- 
siderable increase in the expence of a lawHSuit, might be rendered 
fully sudSBdent for defraying the whole expence of justice. By not 
being paid to the judges till the process was determined, they might 
be some incitement to the diligence of the court in examining and 
deddirfg it. In courts which consisted of a considerable number of 
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judges, by proportioning the share of each ju(%e to the number of 
hours and days which he had employed in examining the process, 
either in the court or in a committee by order of the court, those 
fees might give some encouragement to the diligence of each par- 
ticular judge. Public services arc never better performed than when 
their reward comes only in consequence of their being performed, 
and is proportioned to the diligence employed in performing them. 
In the different parliaments of France, the fees of court (called 
Epices^ and vacations) constitute the far greater part of the emolu- 
ments of the judges. After all deductions arc made, the neat salary 
paid by the crown to a counsellor or judge in the parliament of 
Toulouse, in rank and dignity the second parliament of the king- 
dom, amounts only to a hundred and fifty livres, about six pounds 
eleven shillings sterling a year. About seven years ago^ that sum was 
in the same place the ordinary yearly wages of a common footman. 
The distribution of those Epices too is according to the diligence of 
the judges. A diligent judge gains a comfortable, though moderate, 
revenue by his office: An idle one gets little more than his salary. 
Those parliaments are perhaps, in many respects, not very con- 
venient courts of justice; but they have never been accused; they 
seem never even to have been suspected of corruption. 

The English courts The fees of court seem originally to have been the 

were origirtally principal Support of the different courts of Justice 
maintained by fees, f „ 1 . , , , 

and this led to their ui England. Each court endeavoured to draw to 

encroachments, much business as it could, and was, upon 

that account, willing to take cognizance of many suits which were 

not originally intended to fall under its jurisdiction. The court of 

king’s bench, instituted for the trial of criminal causes only, took 

cognizance of civil suits; the plaintiff pretending that the defendant 

in not doing him justice, had been guilty of some trespass or 

misdemeanor. The court of exchequer, instituted for the levying of 

the king’s revenue, and for enforcing the payment of such debts 

only as were due to the king, took cognizance of all other contract 

debts; the plaintiff alleging that he could nftt pay the king, because 

the defendant would not pay him. In consequence of such fictions 

it came, in many cases, to depend altogether upon the parties before 

what court they would chuse to have their cause tried; and each 

^ [Tfac extraordinary accent here and seven lines lower down appears first in 

* [Smith was in Toulouse from February or March, 1764, to August, 17^5.*— Rae, 
Life of Adm pp. 174. 175i 188.] 
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court endeavoured, by superior dispatch and impartiality, to draw 
to itself as many causes as it could. The present admirable constitu- 
tion of the courts of justice in England was, perhaps, originally in 
a great measure, formed by this emulation, which anciently took 
place between their respective judges; each judge endeavouring to 
give, in his own court, the speediest and most effectual remedy, 
which the law would admit, for every sort of injustice. Originally 
the courts of law gave damages only for breach of contract. The 
court of chancery, as a court of conscience, first took upon it to 
enforce the specific performance of agreements. When the breach 
of contract consisted in the non-payment of money, the damage 
sustained could be compensated in no other way than by ordering 
payment, which was equivalent to a specific performance of the 
agreement. In such cases, therefore, the remedy of the courts of law 
was sufficient. It was not so in others. When the tenant sued his lord 
for having unjustly outed him of his lease, the damages which he 
recovered were by no means equivalent to the possession of the 
land. Such causes, therefore, for some time, went all to the court of 
chancery, to the no small loss of the courts of law. It was to draw 
back such causes to themselves that the courts of law are said to have 
invented the artificial and fictitious writ of ejectment, the most 
efiectual remedy for an unjust outer or dispossession of land. ^ 

Courts might he A Stamp-duty upon the law proceedings of each 
maintaiMd by a particular court, to be levied by that court, and 

before applied towards the maintenance of the judges and 

them, but this Other officers belonging to it, might, in the same 
to multiply such manner, anord a revenue sumcient tor detraying 
proceedings, expence of the administration of justice, with- 

out bringing any burden upon the general revenue of the society. 
The judges indeed might, in this case, be under Ae temptation of 
multiplying unnecessarily the proceedings upon every cause, in 
order to increase, as much as possible, the produce of such a stamp- 
duty. It has been the custom in modem Europe to regulate, upon 
most occasions, the payment of the attornies and clerks of court, 
according to the number of pages which they had occasion to write; 
the comti however, requiring that each page should contain so 
many lines, and each line so many words. In order to increase 
dbeir i^yment, the attornies and clerks have contrived to multiply 
wordfi ncyond all necessity, to the corruption of the law language 
^ [Lectures, p, 49. Above, vdl i., p. 41 5. J 
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of, I believe, every court of justice in Europe. A like tempta- 
tion might perhaps occasion a like corruption in the form of law 
proceedings. 


But whether the administration of justice be so 
contrived as to defray its own expence, or whether 
the judges be maintained by fixed salaries paid to 
them from some other fund, it does not seem 
necessary that the person or persons entrusted with 
the executive power should be charged with the management of 
that fund, or with the payment of those salaries. That fund might 
arise from the rent of landed estates, the management of each 
estate being entrusted to the particular court which was to be main- 
tained by it. That fund might arise even from the interest of a sum 
of money, the lending out of which might, in the same manner, be 
entrusted to the court which was to be maintained by it. A part, 
though indeed but a small part, of the salary of the judges of the 
court of session in Scotland, arises from the interest of a sum of 


Another way of 
securing indepen- 
dence would be to 
endow the courts 
with a revenue 
from property. 


money. The necessary instability of such a fund seems, however, to 
render it an improper one for the maintenance of an institution 
which ought to last for ever. 

The separation of separation of the judicial from the executive 

the judicial from power secms originally to have arisen from the 
^duTtotheimr^^e i^^creasing business of the society, in consequence of 
of executive its increasing improvement. The administration of 

business. justice became so laborious and so complicated a 

duty as to require the undivided attention of the persons to whom 
it was entrusted. The person entmsted with the executive power, 
not having leisure to attend to the decision of private causes him- 
self, a deputy was appointed to decide them in his stead. In the pro- 
gress of the Roman greatness, the consul was too much occupied 
with the political affairs of the state, to attend to the administration 
of justice. A praetor, therefore, was appointed to administer it in his 
stead. In the progress of the European monarchies which were 
founded upon the ruins of the Roman empire, the sovereigns and 
the great lords came universally to consider the administration of 
justice as an office, both too laborious and too ignoble for them to 
execute in their own persons. They universally, therefore, discharged 
themselves of it by appointing a deputy, bailiff, or judge, 

71^ Judicial should when the judicial is united to the executivip power, 
be not only separate scarce possible that justice should not fireSjuently 
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but m^endmt {jg sacrificed to, what is vulgarly called, politics. 

oj the executive i i i ^ ^ /* 

power. The persons entrusted with the great interests of 

the state may, even without any corrupt views, sometimes imagine 
it necessary to sacrifice to those interests the rights of a private man. 
But upon the impartial administration of justice depends the liberty 
of every individual, the sense which he has of his own security. In 
order to make every individual feel himself perfectly secure in the 
possession of every right which belongs to him, it is not only neces- 
sary that the judicial should be separated from the executive power, 
but that it should be rendered as much as possible independent of 
that power. The judge should not be liable to be removed from his 
office according to the caprice of that power. The regular payment 
of his salary should not depend upon the good-will, or even upon 
the good oeconomy of that power. 


PART in 

Of the Expence of public Works and public Institutions 

The third duty of The third and last duty of the sovereign or com- 
monwcalth is that of erecting and maintaining 
tenance of those those public institutions and those pubUc works, 

w^ch' though they may be in the highest degree 
art useful but not advantageous to a great society, are, however, of 
such a nature, that the profit cotJd never repay 
itiHviAtals. the expence to any individual or small number of 

individuals, and which it therefore cannot be expected that any 
individual or small number of individuals should erect or maintain. 
Use peacformance of this duty requires too very dififetent degrees of 
eaqience in the different periods of society. 

These an dti^y After die public institutions and public works 
i^;t!<>ntfor neccssary for the defence of the society, and for the 
cmmaenxandims- administration of justice, both of which have 
moti^ Imtrualon, already bear mentioned, the other works and insti- 
tntaons of diis kind are chiefly those for fadlitating the commerce of 
the society, and those for promotu^ the instruction of the people. 
Hie institutions for instruction are of two kinds; those for the edu> 
catitni of die youth, and diose for the instruction of people of all 
ages, the consideration of the manner in which the expence of those 
dif&aq^^rts of public works and institutitms tnay be most prop^ 
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crly de&ayed, will divide this third part of the present chapter into 
three different articles. 


ARTICLE I 

Of the public Works and Institutions for facilitating the Commerce of the 

Society 

Atidf first, of those which are necessary for facilitating Commerce in 

general^ 

The expense of erection and maintenance of the public 

such institutions works which facilitate the commerce of any coun- 
increases. good roads, bridges, navigable canals, 

harbours, &c. must require very different degrees of expence in the 
dififerent periods of society, is evident vrithout any proof. The 
expence of making and maintaining the public roads of any country 
must evidently increase with the annual produce of the land and 
labour of that country, or with the quantity and weight of the goods 
which it becomes necessary to fetch and carry upon those roads. 
The strength of a bridge must be suited to the number and weight 
of the carriages, which are likely to pass over it. The depth and the 
supply of water for a navigable canal must be proportioned to the 
number and tunnage of the lighters, which are likely to carry goods 
upon it; the extent of a harbour to the number of the shipping 
which are likely to take shelter in it. 

The expense need It does not seem necessary that the expence of those 
from]^g^al public works should be defrayed from that public 
public revenue, revenue, as it is commonly called, of which the 

collection and application arc* in most countries assigned to the 
executive power. The greater part of such public works may easily 
be so managed, as to afford a particular revenue sufficient for defray- 
ing their own expence, wiiout bringing any burden upon the 
general revenue of the society. 

tmt be reised ^ highway, a bridge, a Mvigable canal, for exam- 
by tolls and other pie, may in most cases be both made and maintained 
particular charges, ^ .n,al1 toll upon the carris^es which make use 

of them: a harbour, by a moderate port-duty upon the tunnage of 
the sbi ppitig which load or unload in it. The coinage, another 

‘ [These two lines are not in eds. i and 3. See below, p. 353, note 
* [Eds. 1-4 read ‘is’; cp. b«dow, p. 383. note 3.] ’ v . * 
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institution for facilitating commerce, in many countries, not only 

defrays its own expence, but affords a small revenue or seignorage 

to the sovereign. The post-office, another institution for the same 

purpose, over and above defraying its own expence, affords in 

almost all countries a very considerable revenue to the sovereign. 

Tolls aaording to When the carriages which pass over a highway or 

weight of carriages ^ bridge, and the lighters which sail upon a navi- 
and capaaty of i i i if- • i i 

boats are very gable canal, pay toll in proportion to their weight 

equitable, qj. tunnage, they pay for the maintenance of 

those pubUc works exactly in proportion to the wear and tear^ 
which they occasion of them. It seems scarce possible to invent a 
more equitable way of maintaining such works. This tax or toll too, 
though it is advanced by the carrier, is finally paid by the consumer, 
to whom it must always be charged in the price of the goods. As the 
expence of carriage, however, is very much reduced by means of 
such pubhe works, the goods, notwithstanding the toll, come 
cheaper to the consumer than they could otherwise have done; 
their price not being so much raised by the toll, as it is lowered by 
the cheapness of the carriage. The person who finally pays this tax, 
therefore, gains by the application, more than he loses by the pay- 
ment of it. His payment is exactly in proportion to his gain. It is in 
reality no more than a part of that gain which he is obhged to give 
up in order to get the rest. It seems impossible to imagine a more 
equitable method of raising a tax. 

When the toll upon carriages of luxury, upon 
coaches, post-chaises, &c. is made somewhat higher 
in proportion to their weight, than upon carriages 
of necessary use, such as carts, waggons, See. the 
indolence and vanity of the rich is made to con- 
tribute in a very easy manner to the relief of the poor, by rendering 
cheaper the transportation of heavy goods to all the different parts 
of the country. 

When high roads, bridges, canals. See. arc in this 
rnmnob made and supported by the commerce 
which is carried on by means of dxem, they can be 
made only where that commerce requires them, 
and consequently where it is proper to make them. Their cxpcncc 
too, their grandeur and magnificence, must be suited to what that 
commerce can afford to pay. They must be made consequently as it 
^ ^ [Ed. I reads ‘tear and wear*.] 


‘ Rjoads and canals, 
etc., ^ paid for 
cannot be made 
except where 0tey 
are wanted. 


If the tolls are 
higher on carriages 
of luxury, the rich 
contribute in an 
easy manner to the 
relief of the poor. 



private persons 
than of 
commissioners. 
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is proper to make them. A magnifimit high road cannot be made 
through a desart country where there is little or no commerce, or 
merely because it happens to lead to the country villa of the inten- 
dant of the province, or to that of some great lord to whom the 
intendant finds it convenient to make his court. A great bridge can- 
not be thrown over a river at a place where nobody passes, or merely 
to embellish the view from the windows of a neighbouring palace: 
things which sometimes happen, in countries where works of this 
kind arc carried on by any other revenue than that which they them- 
selves arc capable of affording. 

Canals are better several different parts of Europe the toll or lock- 
in the hands of Upon a canal is the property of private per- 

sons, whose private interest obliges them to keep 
up the canal. If it is not kept in tolerable order, the 
navigation necessarily ceases altogether, and along with it the whole 
profit which diey can make by the tolls. If those tolls were put 
under the management of commissioners, who had themselves no 
interest in them, they might be less attentive to the maintenance of 
the works which produced them. The canal of Languedoc cost the 
king of France and the province upwards of thirteen millions of 
livres, which (at twenty-eight livres the mark of silver, the value of 
French money in the end of the last century) amounted to upwards 
of nine hundred thousand pounds sterling. When that great work 
was finished, the most likely method, it was found, of keeping it in 
constant repair was to make a present of the tolls to Riquet the 
engineer, who planned and conducted the work. Those tolls con- 
stitute at present a very large estate to the different branches of the 
family of that gentleman, who have, therefore, a great interest to 
keep the work in constant repair. But had those tolls been put under 
the management of commissioners, who had no such interest, they 
might perhaps have been dissipated in ornamental and unnecessary 
expenccs, while the most essential parts of the work were allowed 
to go to ruin. 

The tolls for the maintenanoe of a high road, can- 
not with any safety be made the property of private 
persons. A high road, though entirely neglected, 
does not become altogether impassable, though a 
canal does. The proprietors of the tolls upon a high 
road, therefore, might neglect adtogether the repair of the road, 
yet continue to levy very nearly the same tolls. It is proper, dbetBfore, 


But tolis on a high 
road cannot saf^y 
be made private 
property and must 
be committed to 
trustees* 
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that the tolls for the maintenance of such work should be put under 
the management of commissioners or trustees. 

The prevalence of In Great Britain, the abuses which the trustees have 
complaints against committed in the management of those tolls, have 

Brttish ttdmptke , 1 , 1 • 1 r * 

tolls is not ni many cases been very justly complamed of. At , 

remarkable. many turnpikes, it has been said, the money levied I 
is more than double of what is necessary for executing, in the com- \ 
pletest manner, the work which is often executed in a very slovenly \ 
manner, and sometimes not executed at all. The system of repairing \ 
the high roads by tolls of this kind, it must be observed, is not of very 
long standing. Wc should not wonder, therefore, if it has not yet 
been brought to that degree of perfection of which it seems capable.^ 
If mean and improper persons are frequently appointed trustees; and 
if proper courts of inspection and account have not yet been estab- 
lished for controlling their conduct, and for reducing the tolls to 
what is barely sufficient for executing the work to be done by them; 
the recency of the institution both accounts and apologizes for those 
defects, of which, by the wisdom of parliament, the greater part 
may in due time be gradually remedied. 

It has been money levied at the different tiunpikes in 

proposed that the Great Britain is supposed to exceed so much what 
^n^the tum-^ necessary for repairing the roads, that the savings, 
pikes and make a which, with proper occonomy, might be made 
revenue from them, considered, even by some mini- 

sters, as a very great resource which might at some time or another 
be applied to the exigencies of the state. Government, it has been 
said, by taking the management of the turnpikes into its own hands, 
and by employing the soldiers, who would work for a very small 
addition to their pay, could keep the roads in good order at a jnuch 
less expcncc than it can be done by trustees, j^ho have no other 
workmen to employ, but such as derive their whole subsistence 
feom their wages. A great revenue, half a million, perhaps,® it has 
been pretended, might in this manner be gained without laying any 
new burden upon the people; and the turnpike roads might be 
made to contribute to the general expence of the state, in the same 
manner as the post-office does at present. 


^ fBd. t rads ^seeins to be capable’.] 

* Smee pttbHshing the two tat editions of this book, I have got good reasons to 
belkve that all ihe turnpike toils levied in Great Britain do not pr^uce a neat revenue 
that amounts to half a mdUon; a sum whidL under tibe management of Government, 
wohld#ot be suScient to keep in repair £ve of the principal roads in the kingdom. {This 
and the next note appear hrst in ed. 3.} 
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This plan is open to ^ considerable revenue might be gained in 

the following this manner, I have no doubt, though probably not 

objections, much, as the projectors of this plan have 

supposed. The plan itself, however, seems Uable to several very im- 
portant objections. 

(1) the tolls would First, if the tolls which are levied at the turnpikes 

becomet^great should ever be considered as one of the resources 

encumbrance to for supplying the exigencies of the state, they would 

commerce. Certainly be augmented as those exigencies were 

supposed to require. According to the policy of Great Britain, there- 
fore, they would probably be augmented very fast. The facility with 
which a great revenue could be drawn from them, would probably 
encourage administration to recur very frequently to this resource. 
Though it may, perhaps, be more than doubtful, whether half a mil- 
lion could by any oeconomy be saved out of the present tolls, it can 
scarce be doubted but that a milUon might be saved out of them, if 
they were doubled; and perhaps two millions, if they were tripled.^ 
This great revenue too might be levied without the appointment of 
a single new officer to collect and receive it. But the turnpike tolls 
being continually augmented in this manner, instead of facilitating 
the inland commerce of the country, as at present, would soon be- 
come a very great incumbrance upon it. The expence of transport- 
ing all heavy goods from one part of the country to another would 
soon be so much increased, the market for all such goods, conse- 
quently, would soon be so much narrowed, that their production 
would be in a great measure discouraged, and the most important 
branches of the domestic industry of the country annihilated 
altogether. 

Secondly, a tax upon carriages in proportion to 
their weight, though a very equal tax when applied 
to the sole purpose of repairing the roads, is a very 
unequal one, when applied to any other purpose, 
or to supply the common exigencies of the state. When it is applied 
to the sole purpose above mentioned, each*carriagc is supposed to 
pay exactly for the wear and tear® which that carriage occasions of 
the roads. But when it is applied to any other purpose, each carriage 
is supposed to pay for more than that wear and tear, and contributes 


(a) a tax on car-> 
riages in proportion 
to weight falls 
principally on the 
poor. 




I have now good reasons to believe that all these conjectural sums arc by much too 


[Ed. I reads here and two lines lower down ‘tear and wear’.] 
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to the supply of some other exigency of the state. But as the turn- 
pike toll raises the price of goods in proportion to their weight, and 
not to their value, it is chiefly paid by the consumers of coarse and 
bulky, not by those of precious and Ught commodities. Whatever 
exigency of the state therefore this tax might be intended to supply, 
that exigency would be chiefly supplied at the expence of the poor,( 
not of the rich; at the expcnce of those who are least able to supply^ 
it, not of those who are most able. 

and (j) the roads Thirdly, if government should at any time neglect 
would be neglected, reparation of the high roads, it would be still 
more difficult, than it is at present, to compel the proper application 
of any part of the turnpike tolls. A large revenue might thus be 
levied upon the people, without any part of it being apphed to the 
only purpose to which a revenue levied in this manner ought ever 
to be applied. If the meanness and poverty of the trustees of turnpike 
roads render it sometimes difficult at present to obhge them to re- 
pair their wrong; their wealth and greatness would render it ten 
tim^s more so in the case which is here supposed. 

High roads are France, the funds destined for the reparation of 

under the executive the high roads arc imdcr the immediate direction 
m France, executive powcr. Those funds consist, partly 

in a certain number of days labour^ which the country people are in 
most parts of Europe obliged to give to the reparation of the high- 
ways; and partly in such a portion of the general revenue of the state 
as the king chuses to spare from his other expences. 
and great post roads By the ancient law of France, as well as by that of 
but^^^the%st^^' other parts of Europe, the labour of the coun- 

entirely neglected, try people^ was under the direction of a local or 
provincial magistracy, which had no immediate dependency ^pon 
the king’s council. But by the present practicc^both the labour of 
the country people, and whatever other fund the king may chuse to 
assi^ for ihc reparation of the high roads in any particular province 
or generality, are entirely under the management of the intendant; 
an officer who is appointed and removed by the king’s council, who 
receives his orders from it, and is in constant correspondence with it. 
In the progress of despotism the authority of the executive power 
gradually absorbs that of every other power in the state, and assumes 


^ [Md. X leads 'partly in the six days* labour*.] 

* [Here and in the next sentence for ‘the labour of the country people,’ ed. i reads 
*die six days* Uboisr*.} 
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to itself the management of every branch of revenue which is 
destined for any public purpose. In France, however, the great post- 
roads, the roads which make the communication between the prin- 
cipal towns of the kingdom, arc in general kept in good order; and 
in some provinces are even a good deal superior to the greater part 
of the turnpike roads of England. But what we call the cross-roads, 
that is, the far greater part of the roads in the country, are entirely 
neglected, and are in many places absolutely impassable for any 
heavy carriage. In some places it is even dangerous to travel on 
horseback, and mules are the only conveyance which can safely be 
trusted. The proud minister of an ostentatious court may frequently 
take pleasure in executing a work of splendour and magnificence, 
such as a great highway, which is frequently seen by the principal 
nobility, whose applauses not only flatter his vanity, but even con- 
tribute to support his interest at court. But to execute a great num- 
ber of little works, in which nothing that can be done can make any 
great appearance, or excite the smallest degree of admiration in any 
traveller, and which, in short, have nothing to recommend them 
but their extreme utility, is a business which appears in every respea 
too mean and paultry to merit the attention of so great a magistrate. 
Under such an administration, therefore, such works arc almost 
always entirely neglected. 

The executive in China, and in several other governments of Asia, 
China and other the executive power charges itself both with the 
high reparation of the high roads, and with the main- 
roads and canals, tcnancc of the navigable canals. In the instructions 
ZfiMs governor of each province, 

would not be the those objects, it is said, arc constantly recommended 

case Ilf Europe, the judgment which the court forms of 

his conduct is very much regulated by the attention which he appears 
to have paid to this part of his instructions. This branch of public 
police accordingly is said to be very much attended to in all diose 
countries, but particularly in China, where the high roads, and still 
more the navigable canals, it is pretended, exceed very much every 
thing of the same kind which is known in Europe. The accounts of 
those works, however, which have been transmitted to Europe, have 
generally been drawn up by weak and wondering travellers; fre- 
quently by stupid and lying missionaries. If they had been examined 
by more intelligent eyes, and if the accounts of them had been ro* 
ported by more fidthful witnesses, they would not, perhaps, Appear 
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to be SO wonderful. The account which Bernier gives of some works 
of this kind in Indostan, falls very much short of what had been 
reported of them by other travellers, more disposed to the marvel- 
lous than he was.^ It may too, perhaps, be in those countries, as it is 
in France, where the great roads, the great communications which 
are likely to be the subjects of conversation at the court and in the 
capital, are attended to, and all the rest neglected. In China, besides,! 
in Indostan, and in several other governments of Asia, the revenue ' 
of the sovereign arises almost altogether from a land-tax or land- 1 
rent, which rises or falls with the rise and* fiJl of the annual produce \ 
of the land. The great interest of the sovereign, therefore, his 
revenue, is in such countries necessarily and immediately connected 
with the cultivation of the land, with the greatness of its produce, 
and with the value of its produce. But in order to render that prod- 
uce both as great and as valuable as possible, it is necessary to pro- 
cure to it as extensive a market as possible, and consequendy to 
establish the freest, the easiest, and the least expensive communica- 
tion between all the different parts of the country; which can be 
done only by means of the best roads and the best navigable canals. 
But the revenue of the sovereign does not, in any part of Europe, 
arise chiefly from a land-tax or land-rent. In all the great kingdoms 
of Europe, perhaps, the greater part of it may ultimately depend 
upon the produce of the land: But that dependency is neither so 
immediate, nor so evident. In Europe, therefore, the sovereign does 
not feel himself so dircedy called upon to promote the increase, both 
in quantity and value, of the produce of the land, or, by maintain- 
ing good roads and canals, to provide the most extensive market for 
that produce. Though it should be true, therefore, what I apprehend 
is not a litde doubtful, that in some parts of Asia this department of 
the public police is very properly managed by ^ executive power, 
diere is not the least probability that, during the present state of things, 
it could be tolerably managed by that power in any part of Europe. 
jfHMc works of a Even those public works which are of such a nature 

that they cannot afford any revenue for maintaining 
local meme. themselves, but of which the convcnicncy is nearly 

confined to some pardcular place or district, are always better main- 

* [Vo^(^ de Pranfois pemier, Amsterdam, 1710, can scarcely be said to discredit 
ordinary eulogy of Indian roadi and canals by an account of any particular woriei, but 
it does so by not mentioning them in placet where it would be natural to do so if they 
had or been remarkable. See tom. ii., p. 249* gtandes nviket qui en oes 
^lastsers n’ont oedsnaitement point de p<Hiti\j * [Bd. t reads *or\] 
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taincd by a local or provincial revenue, under the managemmt of a 
local and provincial administration, than by the general revenue of 
the state, of which the executive power must always have the 
management. Were the streets of London to be Ughted and paved 
at the expence of the treasury, is there any probability that they 
would be so well lighted and paved as they are at present, or even at 
so small an cxpence? The expence, besides, instead of being raised 
by a local tax upon the inhabitants of each particular street, parish, 
or district in London, would, in this case, be defrayed out of the 
general revenue of the state, and would consequendy be raised by a 
tax upon all the inhabitants of the kingdom, of whom the greater 
part derive no sort of benefit from the lighting and paving of the 
streets of London. 

The abuses of local abuses which sometimes creep into the local 

administration are and provincial administration of a local and pro- 
th^e7fthe vincial revenue, how enormous soever they may 
administration of appear, are in reality, however, almost always very 
the general revenue, comparison of those which commonly 

take place in the administration and expenditure of the revenue of 
a great empire. They are, besides, much more easily corrected. 
Under the local or provincial administration of the justices of the 
peace in Great Britain, the six days labour which the country people 
arc obliged to give to the reparation of the highways, is not always 
perhaps very judiciously applied, but it is scarce ever exacted with 
any circumstance of cruelty or oppression. In France, under the 
administration of the intendants, the application is not always more 
judicious, and the exaction is frequendy the most cruel and oppres- 
sive. Such Corvecs, as they are called, make one of the principal 
instruments of tyranny by which those officers chastise any parish 
or communcaut^ which has had the misfortune to fall, under their 
displeasure.^ 

Of the Public Works and Institutions which are necessary for facilitating 
particular Branches of Commerce^ 

Sottu parUcular xhe object of the public works and institutions 
're^ir^tofaaUtate above mentioned is to facilitate commerce m 

^ {£d. X reads ^tyranny by whidi the iatendant chastises any parish or cotmntniant^ 
which had the misfortone to fall under his displeasixre\] 

* [This section (ending on p. aSa) appears first in Additions and Correct^ns and 
ed. 3.1 
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parHcuUir hnmdia gcneraJ. But in order to facilitate some particular 
as branches of it, particular institutions are necessary, 
barbamus nations which again require a particular and extraordinary 
reveres fM, and expcnce. 

trade with other ^ • i i i r i • i 

nations requires Some particular branches of commerce, which 

ambassadors. carried on with barbarous and uncivilized! 

nations, require extraordinary protection. An ordinary store or 
counting-house could give little security to the goods of the mer- 
chants who trade to the western coast of Africa. To defend them 
from the barbarous natives, it is necessary that the place where they 
are deposited, should be, in some measure, fortified. The disorders 


in the government of Indostan have been supposed to render a like 
precaution necessary even among that mild and gentle people; and 
it was under pretence of securing their persons and property from 
violence, that both the English and French East India Companies 
were allowed to erect the first forts which they possessed in that 
country. Among other nations, whose vigorous government will 
suffer no strangers to possess any fortified place within their terri- 
tory, it may be necessary to maintain some ambassador, minister, or 
consul, who may both decide, according to their own customs, the 
differences arising among his own countrymen; and, in their dis- 
putes with the natives, may, by means of his public character, inter- 
fere with more authority, and afford them a more powerful pro- 
tection, than they could expect from any private man. The interests 
of commerce have frequently made it necessary to maintain mini- 
sters in foreign coimtries, where the purposes, cither of war or 
alliance, would not have required any. The commerce of the Tur- 
key Company first occasioned the establishment of an ordinary 
ambassador at Constantinople.^ The first English cmbasfics to 
Russia arose altogether from commercial interests.* The constant 
int^crcnce which those interests necessarily occasioned between 
the subjects of the different states of Europe, has probably introduced 
die custom of keeping, in all neighbouring countries, ambassadors 
or ministers constantly resident even in the time of peace. This 
custom, unknown to ancient times, seems not to be oldbr than the 


end of the fifteenth or beginning of the sixtcendi century; that is, 
than the time when commerce first began to extend itself to the 
greator part of the nations of Europe, and when they first began to 
attend to its interests. 



* [Ibid., A.D. 1620, and cp. A.n. Idas*] 
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Branches of cam^ It scems not unreasonable, that the extraordinary 
cxpcncc, which the protection of any particular 
expense for their branch of commerce may occasion, should be 
re^ZuyTe^a defrayed by a moderate tax upon that particular 

particular tax. branch; by a moderate fine, for example, to be paid 

by the traders when they first enter into it, or, what is more equal, 
by a particular duty of so much per cent, upon the goods which 
they either import into, or export out of, the particular countries 
with which it is carried on. The protection of trade in general, from 
pirates and free-booters, is said to have given occasion to the first 
institution of the duties of customs. But, if it was thought reasonable 
to lay a general tax upon trade, in order to defray the expence of 
protecting trade in general, it should seem equally reasonable to 
lay a particular tax upon a particular branch of trade, in order to 
defray the extraordinary expence of protecting that branch. 

The proceeds of The protection of trade in general has always been 
tfauhe^^sposal Considered as essential to the defence of the com- 
of the executive, monwealth, and, upon that account, a necessary 

executive power. The col- 
of merchants, lection and application of the general duties of 

customs, therefore, have always been left to that power. But the 
protection of any particular branch of trade is a part of the general 
protection of trade; a part, therefore, of the duty of that power; and 
if nations always acted consistently, the particular duties levied for 
the purposes of such particular protection, should always have been 
left equally to its disposal. But in this respect, as well as in many 
others, nations have not always acted consistently; and in the greater 
part of the commercial states of Europe, particular companies of 
merchants have had the address to persuade the legislature to entrust 
to them the performance of this part of the duty of the sovereign, to- 
gether with all the powers which arc necessarily connected with it. 
which have always These companies, though they may, perhaps, have 
^mnturdi^mt uscful for the first introduction of some 

us^s. branches of commerce, by making, at their own 

cxpcnce, an experiment which the state might not think it prudent 
to make, have in the long-run proved, universally, cither burden- 
some or useless, and have cither mismanaged or confined the trade. 


They are either When those companies do not trade upon a joint 
regulated or joints Stock, but are obliged to admit any person, properly 
stock compm^s, qualified, upon paying a certain fine, and agfodng 
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to submit to the regulations of the company, each member trading 
upon his own stock, and at his own risk, they are called regulated 
companies. When they trade upon a joint stock, each member 
sharing m the common profit or loss in proportion to his share in 
this stock, they are called joint stock companies.^ Such companies,/ 
whether regulated or joint stock, sometimes have, and sometimesi 
have not, exclusive privileges. \ 

Regulated Regulated companies resemble, in every respect, \ 

companies are like corporations of trades, so common in the cities 
tn^s and act like and towns of all the different coimtries of Europe; 

and are a sort of enlarged monopolies of the same 
kind. As no inhabitant of a town can exercise an incorporated trade, 
without first obtaining his freedom in the corporation, so in most 
cases no subject of the state can lawfully carry on any branch of 
foreign trade, for which a regulated company is estabUshed, without 
first becoming a member of that company. The monopoly is more 
or less strict according as the terms of admission are more or less 
difficult; and according as the directors of the company have more 
or less authority, or have it more or less in their power to manage 
in such a manner as to confine the greater part of the trade to them- 
selves and their particular friends. In the most ancient regulated 
companies the privileges of apprenticeship were the same as in other 
corporations; and entitled the person who had served his time to a 
member of the company, to become himself a member, either with- 
out paying any fine, or upon paying a much smaller one than what 
was exacted of other people. The usual corporation spirit, wherever 
the law docs not restrain it, prevails in all regulated companies. When 
they have been allowed to act according to their natural genius, they 
have always, in order to confine the competition to as small agnum- 
ber of persons as possible, endeavoured to subject the trade to many 
burdensome regulations. When the law has restrained them from 
doing this, they have become altogether useless and insignificant. 
There ate five regulated companies for foreign commerce, 

existing related which at present subsist in Great Britain, arc, the 
empames, ancient merchant adventurers company,^ now com- 

monly called the Hamburgh Company, the Russia® Company, 


^ [Sit Josiah Child, New Discourse of Trade, etc., chap, iii., divides companies into 
those in joint stock and those *who tnde not by a joint stock, but only are under a 
government and regulation*,] 

* {TIjc company or society of the Merdiant Adventurers of England.] 

« [Additions and Conectiems reads 'Russian/ probably a misprint, though 'Russian/ 
which is incorrect, appears on the neact page.] 
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the Eastland Company, the Turkey Company, and the Aincan 
Company. 

of which the Haw- The terms of admission into the Hamburgh Com- 

^^ftMcZpaLs ^sy ; and the directors 

are merely useless, cither have it not in tlieir power to subject the trade 
to any burdensome restraint^ or regulations, or, at least, have not of 
late exercised that power. It has not always been so. About the 
middle of the last century, the fine for admission was fifty, and at one 
time one hundred pounds, ^ and the conduct of the company was 
said to be extremely oppressive. In 1643, in 1645, and in i66r, the 
clothiers and free traders of the West of England complained of 
them to parliament, as of monopoHsts who confined the trade and 
oppressed the manufactures of the country Though those com- 
plaints produced no act of parliament, they had probably intimi- 
dated the company so far, as to obhgc them to reform their conduct. 
Since that time, at least, there have^ been no complaints against 
them. By the loth and nth of WiUiam III. c. 6.® the fine for admis- 
sion into the Russian Company was reduced to five pounds; and by 
the 25th of Charles II. c. 7. that for admission into the Eastland 
Company, to forty shillings, while, at the same time, Sweden, 
Denmark and Norway, all the countries on the north side of the 
Baltic, were exempted from their exclusive charter.® The conduct of 
those companies had probably given occasion to those two acts of 
parliament. Before that time. Sir Josiah Cliild had represented both 
these and the Hamburgh Company as extremely oppressive, and 
imputed to their bad management the low state of the trade, which 
we at that time carried on to the countries comprehended within 
their respective charters.'^ But though such companies may not, in 
tl\c present times, be very oppressive, they are certainly altogether 
useless. To be merely useless, indeed, is perhaps the highest eulogy 
which can ever justly be bestowed upon a regulated company; 

^ [Edj. 1-3 read ‘restraints’.] 

® [Anderson, Commerce^ a,d. 1643: the fine was doubled in that year, being raised to 
£100 for tondoners and ^50 for others,] 

* [Anderson, Commerce^ a.d. 1661, tmder which the other two years are also men- 
tioned.] 

* [Additions and Corrections and eds. 3 and 4 read *has\ Smith very probably wrote 
‘there has no complaint’.] 

* [The preamble recites the history of the company.] 

* I Anderson, Commerce^ a.d. 1672.] 

’ {New Discourse of Trade, chap, iii., quoted by Anderson, Commerce, A.D. 167a. This 
part of the hook was not published tiU long afier 167a, but seems to have beetfwritten 
Wore the closing of the ExdicqUer in that year.] 
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and all the thfcc companies above mentioned seem, in their present 
state, to deserve this eulogy. 

The Turkey Com- admission into the Turkey Company, 

pony is an oppressive was formerly twcnty-fivc pounds for all persons 
monopoly, under twenty-six years of age, and fifty pounds for 

all persons above that age. Nobody but mere merchants could be 
admitted; a restriction which excluded all shop-keepers and re-\ 
tailers.^ By a bye-law, no British manufactures could be exported 1 
to Turkey but in the general ships of the company; and as those ^ 
ships sailed always from the port of London, this restriction con- \ 
fined the trade to that expensive® port, and the traders, to those who 
lived in London and in its neighbourhood. By another bye-law, no 
person living within twenty miles of London, and not free of the 
city, could be admitted a member; another restriction, which, 
joined to the foregoing, necessarily excluded all but the freemen of 
London.® As the time for the loading and sailing of those general 
ships depended altogether upon the directors, they could easily fill 
them with their own goods and those of their particular friends, to 
the exclusion of others, who, they might pretend, had made their 
proposals too late. In this state of things, therefore, this company 
was in every respect a strict and oppressive monopoly. Those 
abuses gave occasion to the act of the 26th of George II. c. 18. 
reducing the fine for admission to twenty pounds for all persons, 
without any distinction of ages, or any restriction, either to mere 
merchants, or to the freemen of London; and granting to all such 
persons the liberty of exporting, from all the ports of Great Britain 
to any port in Turkey, all British goods of which the exportation 
was not prohibited; and ofimporting from thence all Turkish goods, 
of which the importation was not prohibited, upon paying b«th the 
general duties of customs, and the particular duties assessed for 
defiraying the necessary expcnces of the company; and submitting, 
at the same time, to the lawful authority of the British ambassador 
and consuls resident in Turkey, and to the bye-laws of the com- 
pany duly enacted. To prevent any oppression by those bye-laws, 
it was by the same act ordained, if any seven members of the 
company conceived themselves aggrieved by any bye-law which 
should be enacted after the passing of this act, they might appeal to 


^ Anderson, Commerce, A.0. 1605, 1643, 1753.] 

* (Addidons and Corrections readi ^extensive’.] 

» (See the preamble to a6 Geo. H., c. 18,— Andcrion, Commirce, A.n, 1753d 
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die Board of Trade and Plantations (to the authority of which, a 
committee of the privy council has now succeeded), provided such 
appeal was brought within twelve months after the bye-law was 
enacted; and that if any seven members conceived themselves 
aggrieved by any bye-law which had been enacted before the passing 
of this act. they might bring a like appeal, provided it was within 
twelve months after the day on which this act was to take place. 
The experience of one year, however, may not always be sufficient 
to discover to all the members of a great company the pernicious 
tendency of a particular bye-law; and if several of them should 
afterwards discover it, neither the Board of Trade, nor the com- 
mittee of council, can afford them any redress. The object, besides, 
of the greater part of the bye-laws of all regulated companies, as well 
as of all other corporations, is not so much to oppress those who are 
already members, as to discourage others from becoming so; which 
may be done, not only by a high fine, but by many other contri- 
vances. The constant view of such companies is always to raise the 
rate of their own profit as high as they can; to keep the market, both 
for the goods which they export, and for those which they import, 
as much imderstockcd as they can: which can be done only by re- 
straining the competition, or by discouraging new adventurers 
from entering into the trade. A fine even of twenty pounds, besides, 
though it may not, perhaps, be sufficient to discourage any man 
from entering into the Turkey trade, with an intention to continue 
in it, may be enough to discourage a speculative merchant firom 
hazarding a single adventure in it. In all trades, the regular estab- 
lished traders, even though not incorporated, naturally combine 
to raise profits, which are no-way so likely to be kept, at all times, 
dpwn to their proper level, as by the occasional competition of 
speculative adventurers. The Turkey trade, though in some measure 
laid open by this act of parliament, is still considered by many 
people as very far from being altogether free. The Turkey Company 
contribute to maintain an ambassador and two or three consuls, who, 
like other public ministers, ought to be maintained altogether by 
the state, and the trade laid open to ail his majesty’s subjects. The 
different taxes levied by the company, for this and other corporation 
purposes, might afford a revenue much more than sufficient to 
enable the state to maintain such ministers. 

Regulated Regulated companies, it was observed by Sir 

Josiah C3iild, though they had frequently su|)|>otted 
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forts than Joint- public ministers, had never maintained any forts or 

stock companies, garrisons in the countries to which they traded; 

whereas joint stock companies frequently had.^ And in reality the 
former seem to be much more unfit for this sort of service than the 
latter. First, the directors of a regulated company have no particular 
interest in the prosperity of the general trade of the company, for I 
the sake of which, such forts and garrisons are maintained. The decay 
of that general trade may even frequently contribute to the advan- 
tage of their own private trade; as by dimmishing the number of 
their competitors, it may enable them both to buy cheaper, and to 
sell dearer. The directors of a joint stock company, on the contrary, 
having only their share in the profits which arc made upon the com- 
mon stock committed to their management, have no private trade 
of their own, of which the interest can be separated from that of the 
general trade of the company. Their private interest is connected 
with the prosperity of the general trade of the company; and with 
the maintenance of the forts and garrisons which are necessary for 
its defence. They arc more likely, therefore, to have that continual 
and careful attention which that maintenance necessarily requires. 
Secondly, The directors of a joint stock company have always the 
management of a large capital, the joint stock of the company, a 
part of which they may frequently employ, with propriety, in 
building, repairing, and maintaining such necessary forts and garri- 
sons, But the directors of a regulated company, having the manage- 
ment of no common capital, have no other fund to employ in this 
way, but the casual revenue arising from the admission fines, and 
from the corporation duties, imposed upon the trade of the com- 
pany, Though they had the same interest, therefore, to attend to the 
maintenance of such forts and garrisons, they can seldom haipc the 
same ability to render that attention effectual. The maintenance of a 
public minister requiring scarce any attention, and but a moderate 
and limited expcncc, is a business much more suitable both to the 
temper and abditics of a regulated company. 
km ^ AfHcm Long after the time of Sir Josiah Child, however, in 
d!^^tMthis ^750, a regulated company was established, the 
present company of merchants trading to Africa, 
which was expressly charged at first with the maintenance of all the 
British forts and garrisons that lie between Cape Blanc and the Cape 
of Good Hope* and afterwards with diat of those only which lie 
^ ^ [New Discoftrse Trodet diap, iii.] 
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endeavoured 
ineffectually to 
restrain the spirit oj 
monopoly^ 
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between Cape Rouge and the Cape of Good Hope. The act which 
establishes this company (the 23d of George II. c. 31.) seems to have 
had two distinct objects in view; first, to restrain effectually the 
oppressive and monopolizing spirit which is natural to the directors 
of a regulated company; and secondly, to force them, as much as 
possible to give an attention, which is not natural to them, towards 
the maintenance of forts and garrisons.^ 

For the first of these purposes, the fine for admis- 
sion is limited to forty shillings. The company is 
prohibited from trading in their corporate capacity, 
or upon a joint stock; from borrowing money upon 
common seal, or from laying any restraints upon 
the trade which may be carried on freely from all places, and by all 
persons being British subjects, and paying the fine. The government 
is in a committee of nine persons who meet at London, but who are 
chosen annually by the freemen of the company at London, Bristol 
and Liverpool; three from each place. No committee-man can be 
continued in office for more than three years together. Any com- 
mittee-man might be removed by the Board of Trade and Planta- 
tions; now by a committee of council, after being heard in his own 
defence. The committee are forbid to export negroes from Africa, 
or to import any African goods into Great Britain. But as they are 
charged with the maintenance of forts and garrisons, they may, for 
that purpose, export from Great Britain to Africa, goods and stores 
of different kinds. Out of the monies which they shall receive firom 
the company, they arc allowed a sum not exceeding eight hundred 
pounds for the salaries of their clerks and agents at London, Bristol 
and Liverpool, the house-rent of their office at London, and all 
other* expenccs of management, commission and agency in Eng- 
land. What remains of this sum, after defraying these different 
expences, they may divide among themselves, as compensation for 
their trouble, in what manner they think proper. By this constitu- 
tion, it might have been expected, that the spirit of monopoly would 
have been effectually restrained, and the first of these purposes 
sufficiently answered. It would seem, however, that it had not. 
Though by the 4th of George HI. c. 20. the fort of Senegal, with all 
its dependencies, had been vested in the company of merchants 
trading to Africa, yet in the year following (by the 5th of Ge<Mrge 
III. c, 44.), not only Senegal and its dep^endes, but ihe whole 
* [Below, R. a66.] * [Additions and Correctiems reads *all tiie otiit’.} 
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coast from the port of Sallee, in south Barbary, to Cape Rouge, was 
exempted from the jurisdiction of that company, was vested in the 
crown, and the trade to it declared free to all his majesty’s subjects. 
The company had been suspected of restraining the trade, and of 
establishing some sort of improper monopoly. It is not, however, 
very easy to conceive how, under the regulations of the 23 d George 
II. they could do so. In the printed debates of the House of Com- 
mons, not always the most authentic records of truth, I observe, 
however, that they have been accused of this. The members of the 
committee of nine being all merchants, and the governors and fac- 
tors in their different forts and settlements being all dependent upon 
them, it is not unlikely that the latter might have given peculiar 
attention to the consignments and commissions of the former, 
which would establish a real monopoly. 

and Parliament second of these purposes, the maintenance 


allots £13,000 a 
year to the com- 
pany for forts, 
which sum they 
misapply. 


of the forts and garrisons, an annual sum has been 
allotted to them by parliament, generally about 
13,000 1 . For the proper application of this sum, the 
committee is obliged to account annuaUy to the 


Cursitor Baron of Exchequer; which account is afterwards to be 
laid before parliament. But parliament, which gives so little atten- 
tion to the application of miUions, is not likely to give much to that 
of 13,000 1 . a-ycar; and the Cursitor Baron of Exchequer, from his 
profession and education, is not likely to be profoundly skilled in 
the proper expence of forts and garrisons. The captains of his 
majesty’s navy, indeed, or any other commissioned officers, 
appointed by the Board of Admiralty, may enquire into the condi- 
tion of the forts and garrisons, and report their observations to that 
board. But th%t board seems to have no direa jurisdiction ovm the 
committee, nor any authority to correct those 'v^sc conduct it may 
dms enquire into; and the captains of his majesty’s navy, besides, arc 
not supposed to be always deeply learned in the science of fortifica- 
tion* Removal from an office, which can be enjoyed only for the 
tarm of three years, and of which the lawful emoluments, even during 
that term, are so very small, seems to be the utmost punishment to 
which any committee-man is liable, for any fault, except direct 
malversation, or embezzlement, either of the public money, or of 
that of the company; and the fear of that punishment can never be 
a motive of sufl^mt weight to force a continual and careful atten- 
tion Uf z business, to whi^ he has no othar interest to attend. The 
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committee are accused of having sent out bricks and stones from 
England for the reparation of Cape Coast Castle on the coast of 
Guinea, a business for which parliament had several times granted 
an extraordinar)^ sum of money. These bricks and stones too, which 
had thus been sent upon so long a voyage, were said to have been of 
so bad a quality, that it was necessary to rebuild from the foundation 
the walls which had been repaired with them. The forts and gar- 
risons which he north of Cape Rouge, are not only maintained at 
the cxpence of the state, but arc under the immediate government 
of the executive power; and why those which lie south of that 
Cape, and which too arc, in part at least, maintained at the expcnce 
of the state, should be under a different government, it seems not 
very easy even to imagine a good reason. The protection of the 
Mediterranean trade was the original purpose or pretence of the 
garrisons of Gibraltar and Minorca, and the maintenance and gov- 
ernment of those garrisons has always been, very properly, com- 
mitted, not to the Turkey Company, but to the executive power. 
In the extent of its dominion consists, in a great measure, the pride 
and dignity of that power; and it is not very likely to fail in atten- 
tion to what is necessary for the defence of that dominion. The 
garrisons at Gibraltar and Minorca, accordingly, have never been 
neglected; though Minorca has been twice taken, and is now 
probably lost for ever, that disaster was never even imputed to any 
neglect in the executive power. I would not, however, be under- 
stood to insinuate, that cither of those expensive garrisons was ever, 
even in the smallest degree, necessary for the purpose for which 
they were originally dismembered from the Spanish monarchy. 
That dismemberment, perhaps, never served any other real purpose 
than to alienate from England her natural ally the King of Spain, 
and to unite the two principal branches of the house of Bourbon in 
a much stricter and more permanent alliance than the ties of blood 
could ever have united them. 


Joint-stock com- companies, established cither by royal 

ponies differ from charter or by aa of parliament, differ in several 
private partnerships: not only from regulated companies, but 


from private copartneries. 

(1) withdrawals are Hrst, In a private copartnery, no partner, without 
by sale of shares; conscnt of the company, can transfer his share 


to another person, or introduce a new member into the company. 
Each member, however, may, upon proper warning, withdraw 
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from the copartnery, and demand payment from them of his share 
of the common stock. In a joint stock company, on the contrary, no 
member can demand payment of his share from the company; but 
each member can, without their consent, transfer his share to 
another person, and thereby introduce a new member. The value of a 
share in a joint stock is always the price which it will bring in the 
market; and this may be cither greater or less, in any proportion, 
than the sum which its owner stands credited for in the stock of the 
company. 

(2) liability is Secondly, In a private copartnery, each partner is 
limited to the share bound for the debts contracted by the company 
to the whole extent of his fortune. In a joint stock 
company, on the contrary, each partner is bound only to the extent 
of his share. ^ 

Such companies are The trade of a joint stock company is always 

managed by managed by a court of directors. This court, indeed, 

directors, who are , - . , 

negligent and IS irequcntly subject, m many respects, to the con- 

profuse. troul of a general court of proprietors. But the 

greater part of those proprietors seldom pretend to understand any 

thing of the business of the company; and when the spirit of faction 

happens not to prevail among them, give themselves no trouble 

about it, but receive contentedly such half yearly or yearly dividend, 

as the directors think proper to make to them. This total exemption 

from trouble and from risk, beyond a limited sum, encourages many 

people to become adventurers in joint stock companies, who would, 

upon no account, hazard their fortunes in any private copartnery. 

Such companies, therefore, commonly draw to themselves much 

greater stocks than any private copartnery can boast of. The trading 

stock of the South Sea Company, at one time, amounted to^up- 

wards of thirty-three millions eight hundred thousand pounds.^ 

The divided capital of the Bank of England amounts, at present, to 

tm millions seven hundred and eighty thousand poimds.* The 

directors of such companies, however, being the managers rather of 

other pcople^s money than of their own, it cannot well be expected, 

that they should watch over it with the same anxious vigilance with 

which the partners in a private coparmcry frequently watch over 

^ [A joiotr-stock company here is an incorporated or chartered company. The com-* 
jnon appHcadoii of the term to other companies is later.] 

^{AndmKi, Cmmerec, a.d. 1723.] 

* [U t|ood at this amount &om 1746 to the end of 1781, but was then increased by a 
cal! per oeat.--**Anderson, Commerat^ a.d* 1746, and (Conttnuatiott} A, 0 . 1:7^^*} 
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their own. Like the stewards of a rich man, they are apt to consider 
attention to small matters as not for their master’s honour, and very 
easily give themselves a dispensation from having it. Negligence and 
profusion, therefore, must always prevail, more or less, in the 
management of the affairs of such a company. It is upon this account 
that joint stock companies for foreign trade have seldom been able 
to maintain the competition against private adventurers. They have, 
accordingly, very seldom succeeded without an exclusive privilege; 
and frequently have not succeeded with one. Without an exclusive 
privilege they have commonly mismanaged the trade. With an 
exclusive privilege they have both mismanaged and confined it. 
Some have and Royal African Company, the predecessors of 

some have not the present African Company, had an exclusive 
exclusive privileges. pj.iyj]^.gg charter; but as that charter had not 

been confirmed by act of parliament, the trade, in consequence of 
the declaration of rights, was, soon after the revolution, laid open 
to all his majesty’s subjects.' The Hudson’s Bay Company are, as to 
their legal rights, in the same situation as the Royal African Com- 
pany.^ Their exclusive charter has not been confirmed by act of 
parliament. The South Sea Company, as long as they continued to 
be a trading company, had an exclusive privilege confirmed by act 
of parUament; as have likewise the present United Company of 
Merchants trading to the East Indies, 

The Royal The Royal African Company soon found that they 

h^in *^ could not maintain the competition against private 
exclusive adventurers, whom, notwithstanding the dcclara- 

privileges, failed, of rights, they Continued for some time to call 

interlopers, and to persecute as such. In 1698, however, the private 
adventurers were subjected to a duty of ten per cent, upon almost all 
the different branches of their trade, to be employed by the com- 
pany in the maintenance of their forts and garrisons. But, notwith- 
standing this heavy tax, the company were still unable to maintain 
the competition,® Their stock and credit gradually declined. In 
1712, their debts had become so great, that a particular act of parlia- 
ment was thought necessary, both for their security and for that of 
tlicir creditors. It was enacted, that the resolution of two-thirds of 
these creditors in number and value, should bind the rest, both with 
regard to the time which should be allowed to die company for the 

1 [Anderson, Commerce, a.d. 167a and aj>, 1698.] ^ 

* [Jbil, A.n. t<S70.] » [Ihid., a.d. 1698.] 
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payment of their debts; and with regard to any other agreement 
which it might be thought proper to make with them concerning 
those debts.^ In 1730, their affairs were in so great disorder, that they 
were altogether incapable of maintaining their forts and garrisons, 
the sole purpose and pretext of their institution. From that year, till 
their final dissolution, the parliament judged it necessary to allow 
the annual sum of ten thousand pounds for that purpose.^ In 1732, 
after having been for many years losers by the trade of carrying 
negroes to the West Indies, they at last resolved to give it up alto- 
gether; to sell to the private traders to America the negroes which 
they purchased upon the coast; and to employ their servants in a 
trade to the inland parts of Africa for gold dust, elephants teeth, 
dying drugs, &c. But their success in this more confined trade was 
not greater than in their former extensive one.® Their affairs con- 
tinued to go gradually to decline, till at last, being in every respect a 
bankrupt company, they were dissolved by act of parliament, and 
their forts and garrisons vested in the present regulated company of 
merchants trading to Africa.^ Before the erection of the Royal 
African Company, there had been three other joint stock companies 
successively established, one after another, for the Afiican trade.® 
They were all equally unsuccessful. They all, however, had exclu- 
sive charters, which, though not confirmed by act of parliament, 
were in those days supposed to convey a real exclusive privilege. 
The Hudson's Bay The Hudson’s Bay Company, before their misfor- 
in the late war, had been much more fortunate 
succe^fuC^ ^ than the Royal African Company. Their necessary 

having in fact an cxpcnce is much smaller. The whole number of 

exclusive trade ana * . , , • • • 1 • i-/r» 

a very small num-^ people whom they maintam in their dincrcnt 

her of proprietors, settlements and habitations, which they *havc 

honoured with the name of forts, is said not to exceed a hundred 

and twenty persons.® TThis number, however, is sufficient to prepare 

beforehand the cargo of furs and other goods necessary for loading 

ifaeir ships, which, on account of the ice, can seldom remain above 

six or eight weeks in those seas. This advantage of having a cargo 

ready prepared, could not for several years be acquired by private 

^ [10 Aim., c. 27. Anderson, Commerce, a.d. 171a.] 

* IHd., A4>. 1750. The innual grant continued till I 74 ^-] 

* tbid., AJ>* 1733 ] 

® fas Geo. n., c. 31; 25 Geo. 11., c. 40; Andersem, Commerce, a.d. 1750, 175a; above, 
p. 261.1 

* [Anderson. Commerce, a.o. 1618, 1631 and 166a.} 

® AD. 1743, quoting Captain Christopher Middleton.] 
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adventurers, and without it there seems to be no possibility of 
trading to Hudson^s Bay. The moderate capital of the company, 
which, it is said, does not exceed one hundred and ten thousand 


pounds,^ may besides be sufficient to enable them to engross the 
whole, or almost the whole, trade and surplus produce of the miser- 
able, though extensive country, comprehended within their charter. 
No private adventurers, accordingly, have ever attempted to trade 
to that country in competition with them. This company, therefore, 
have always enjoyed an exclusive trade in fact, though they may 
have no right to it in law. Over and above all this, the moderate 
capital of this company is said to be divided among a very small 
number of proprietors. ^ But a joint stock company, consisting of a 
small number of proprietors, with a moderate capital, approaches 
very nearly to the nature of a private copartnery, and may be 
capable of nearly the same degree of vigilance and attention. It is 
not to be wondered at, therefore, if in consequence of these different 
advantages, the Hudson’s Bay Company had, before the late war, 
been able to carry on their trade with a considerable degree of 
success. It does not seem probable, however, that their profits ever 
approached to what the late Mr. Dobbs imagined them.® A much 
more sober and judicious writer, Mr. Anderson, author of The 
Historical and Chronological Deduction of Commerce, very justly 
observes, that upon examining the accounts which Mr. Dobbs him- 
self has givai for several years together, of their exports and imports, 
and upon making proper allowances for their extraordinary risk suid 
cxpence, it docs not appear that their profits deserve to be envied. 


or that they can much, if at all, exceed the ordinary profits of trade.^ 
The South Sea South Sea Company never had any forts or 

Coti^any failed garrisons to maintain, and therefore were entirely 

exempted from one great cxpence, to which other 
ship to the ^amsh joint stock companies for foreign trade are subject. 
West Indies^ ^ immense capital divided among an 

immense number of proprietors. It was naturally to be expected, 


^ [Anderson, Commerce, A.D. 1670. J ^ 

* [‘Eight or nine private merchants do engross nine-tcndi parts of the company s 
stock.* Anderson, Commerce, A.O. I 743 » quoting from An Account of the ^untri^s 
A^oinitig to Hudson* s Bay . . ,widt an Abstract of Captain Mid^eton's Journal andOhsmut'- 
tions upon his Behaptour, by Ardiur Dobbs, Esq., 1744, p. 58 . 1 
« [In his Account, pp. 3 and 58, he talks of a, 000 per cent., but this, of course, only 
refers to the <ificrence between buying and selling pricw.J 
^ [CemMStfKe. a.i>. 1743, but fbe examination is not nearly so comproienssve^ yolr mo 
expression of opinion so ample as is suggested by the text.} 
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therefore, that folly, negligence, and profusion should prevail in 
the whole management of their affairs. The knavery and extrava- 
gance of their stock-jobbing projects arc sufficiently blown, and the 
explication of them would be foreign to the present subject. Their 
mercantile projects were not much better conducted. The first trade 
which they engaged in was that of supplying the Spanish West 
Indies with negroes, of which (in consequence of what was called 
the Assiento contract granted them by the treaty of Utrecht) they 
had the exclusive privilege. But as it was not expected that much 
profit could be made by this trade, both the Portugueze and French 
companies, who had enjoyed it upon the same terms before them, 
having been ruined by it, they were allowed, as compensation, to 
send annually a ship of a certain burden to trade directly to the 
Spanish West Indies.^ Of the ten voyages which this annual ship 
was allowed to make, they are said to have gained considerably by 
one, that of the Royal Caroline in 1731, and to have been losers, 
more or less, by almost all the rest. Their ill success was imputed, by 
their factors and agents, to the extortion and oppression of the 
Spanish government; but was, perhaps, principally owing to the 
profusion and depredations of those very factors and agents; some 
of whom are said to have acquired great fortunes even in one year. 
In 1734, the company petitioned the king, that they might be 
allowed to dispose of the trade and tunnage of their annual ship, on 
account of the little profit which they made by it, and to accept of 
such equivalent as they could obtain from the king of Spain.® 
lost £237*000 in In 1724, this company had undertaken the whale- 
their whale fishery, fishery. Of this, indeed, they had no monopoly; 
but as long as they carried it on, no other British subjects appear to 
have engaged in it* Of the eight voyages which their ships midc to 
Greenland, they were gainers by one, and loscrshy all the rest. After 
their eighth and last voyage, when they had sold their ships, stores, 
and utensils, they found that their whole loss, upon this branch, 
capital and interest included, amounted to upwards of two hundred 
and thirty-seven thousand pounds.® 

md JkMy ceased company petitioned the parliament to 

to he a irading bc allowed to divide their immense capital of more 

con^aiy. thirty-three milHons eight hundred thousand 

^ [Aiuilemu, Commerce, a.d. 1713.] ® [Ibid., An. X73t, 1732 and X 734 <] 

* AD. r724 and 1732. But was tio succetiful voyage; the coxo|iany were 
^censdetable losers in every one* of the eight yean.] 
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pounds, the whole of which had been lent to government, into two 
equal parts: The one half, or upwards of sixteen millions nine hun- 
dred thousand pounds, to be put upon the same footing with other 
government annuities, and not to be subject to the debts contracted, 
or losses incurred, by the directors of the company, in the prosecu- 
tion of their mercantile projects; the other half to remain, as before, 
a trading stock, and to be subject to those debts and losses. The 
petition was too reasonable not to be granted.^ In 1733, they again 
petitioned the parliament, that three-fourths of their trading stock 
might be turned into annuity stock, and only one-fourth remain as 
trading stock, or exposed to the hazards arising from the bad man- 
agement of their directors.^ Both their annuity and trading stocks 
had, by this time, been reduced more than two millions each, by 
several different payments from government; so that this fourth 
amounted only to 3,662,784 1 . 8 s. 6 d.* In 1748, all the demands of 
the company upon the king of Spain, in consequence of the Assiento 
contract, were, by the treaty of Aix-la-ChapeUe, given up for what 
was supposed an equivalent. An end was put to their trade with the 
Spanish West Indies, the remainder of their trading stock was turned 
into an annuity stock, and the company ceased in every respect to be 
a trading company.^ 

They had camped- ought to be observed, that in the trade which the 
tors in the trade South Sea Company carried on by means of their 
of the annual ship, ojjy ^rade by which it ever was 

expected that they could make any considerable profit, they were 
not without competitors, cither in the foreign or in the home 
market. At Carthagena, Porto Bello, and La Vera Cruz, they had 
to encounter the competition of the Spanish merchants, who 
brought from Cadiz, to those markets, European goods, of the same 
kind with the outward cargo of their ship; and in England they had 
to encounter that of the English merchants, who imported from 
Cadiz goods of the Spanish West Indies, of the same kind with the 
inward cargo. The goods both of the Spanish and English merchants, 
indeed, were, perhaps, subject to higher duties. But the loss occa- 
sioned by the negligence, profusion, and malversation of the servants 
of the company, had probably been a tax much heavier than all 
those duties. That a joint stock company should be able to carry on 

1 {By 9 Geo. I., c. 6. Anebrson, AD. 17^3*] 

* ^This was done by 6 Geo. II., c. 28. Ibid., ad. I733‘1 

• [Ibid., A.D, 173a a.D. I 733 *] p 

^ [Ibid., AD. 174S and ad. 1750-] 
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successfully any branch of foreign trade, when private adventurers 
c:an come into any sort of open and fair competition with them, 
seems contrary to all experience. 

The old East India The old EngUsh East India Company was cstab- 
^oTu^oii lished in 1600, by a charter from Queen Elizabeth. 

competition. In the first twelve voyages which they fitted out 

for India, they appear to have traded as a regulated company, with 
separate stocks, though only in the general ships of the company. In 
1612, they united into a joint stock.^ Their charter was exclusive, 
and though not confirmed by act of parliament, was in those days 
supposed to convey a real exclusive privilege. For many years, there- 
fore, they were not much disturbed by interlopers. Their capital 
which never exceeded seven hundred and forty-four thousand 
pounds,^ and of which fifty poimds was a share,* was not so exor- 
bitant, nor their dealings so extensive, as to afford cither a pretext 
for gross negUgence and profusion, or a cover to gross malversation. 
Notwithstanding some extraordinary losses, occasioned partly by 
the malice of the Dutch East India Company, and partly by other 
accidents, they carried on for many years a successful trade. But in 
process of time, when the principles of liberty were better under- 
stood, it became every day more and more doubtful how far a royal 
charter, not confirmed by act of parliament, could convey an exclu- 
sive privilege. Upon this question the decisions of the courts of 
justice were not uniform, but varied with the authority of govern- 
ment and the humours of the times. Interlopers multiplied upon 
them; and towards the end of the reign of Charles II. through the 
whole of that of James II. and during a part of that of William III. 
reduced them to great distress.^ In 1698, a proposal was made to 
parliament of advancing two millions to government at cigHI per 
cent, provided the subscribers were erected into a new East India 
Company with exclusive privileges. The old East India Company 
offered seven hundred thousand pounds, nearly the amount of their 
capital, at four per cent, upon the same conditions. But such was at 
diat time the state of public credit, that it was more cemvenient for 
government to borrow two millions at eight per cent, than seven 

^ [‘Until this time the English Esst India trade was carried on by several separate 
stocks, imddng particular running-voyages; but in this year they united all into one 
general joint<apital stock.* Anda^n, Commerce, ad. 1612.] 

* [/W., A.D. 1693d 

» [/kf., A.D. 1676.] 

^ [mi., AD. 1681 and A.D. 1685.] 
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was superseded by hundred thousand pounds at four. The proposal of 

the present the new subscribers was accepted, ^d a new East 

company, India Company estabUshed in consequence. The 

old East Lidia Company, however, had a right to continue their 
trade till 1701. They had, at the same time, in the name of their 
treasurer, subscribed, very artfully, three hundred and fifteen thou- 
sand pounds into the stock of the new. By a negligence in the expres- 
sion of the act of parliament, which vested the East India trade in the 
subscribers to this loan of two millions, it did not appear evident 
that they were aU obliged to unite into a joint stock.^ A few private 
traders, whose subscriptions amounted only to seven thousand two 
hundred pounds, insisted upon the privilege of trading separately 
upon their own stocks and at their own risk.^ The old East India 
Company had a right to a separate trade upon their old stock till 
1701 ; and they had likewise, both before and after that period, a 
right, like that of other private traders, to a separate trade upon the 
tlurec hundred and fifteen thousand pounds, which they had sub- 
scribed into the stock of the new company. The competition of the 
two companies with the private traders, and with one another, is 
said to have well nigh ruined both. Upon a subsequent occasion, in 
1730, when a proposal was made to parliament for putting the trade 
under the management of a regulated company, and thereby laying 
it in some measure open, the East India Company, in opposition to 
this proposal, represented in very strong terms, what had been, at 
this time, the miserable effects, as they thought them, of this com- 
petition, In India, they said, it raised the price of goods so high, that 
they were not worth the buying; and in England, by overstocking 
the market, it sunk their price so low, that no profit could be made 
by them,» That by a more plentiful supply, to the great advantage 
and conveniency of the public, it must have reduced, very mudh, 
the price of India goods in the Enghsh market, cannot well be 
doubted; but that it should have raised very much their price in the 
Indian market, seems not very probable, as all the extraordinary 
demand which that competition could occasion, must have been 
but as a drop of water in the immense ocean of Indian commerce. 
The increase of demand, besides, though in the beginning it may 
sometimes rabe the price of goods, never fails to lower it in the long 
run. It encourages production, and thereby increases the competition 

1 [The whole of this history is in Anderson, A4>. ] * 

* [Ibid,, A.D. 1701.] * * J7SP*] 
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of the produccirs, who, in order to undcnell one another, have re- 
course to new divisions of labour and new improvements of art, 
which might never otherwise have been thought of. The miserable 
effects of which the company complained, were the cheapness of 
consumption and the encouragement given to production, precisely 
the two effects which it is the great business of political oeconomy 
to promote. The competition, however, of which they gave this 
doleful account, had not been allowed to be of long continuance. 
In 1702, the two companies, were, in some measure, united by an 
indenture tripartite, to which the queen was the third party and 
in 1708, they were, by act of parhament, perfectly consoUdated into 
one company by their present name of the United Company of 
Merchants trading to the East Indies. Into this act it was thought 
worth while to insert a clause, allowing the separate traders to con- 
tinue their trade till Michaelmas 1711, but at the same time em- 
powering the directors, upon three years notice, to redeem their 
httle capital of seven thousand two hundred pounds, and thereby to 
convert the whole stock of the company into a joint stock. By the 
same act, the capital of the company, in consequence of a new loan 
to government, was augmented from two miUions to three millions 
two hundred thousand pounds.^ In 1743, the company advanced 
another million to government. But this million being raised, not 
by a call upon the proprietors, but by selling annuities and con- 
tracting bond-debts, it did not augment the stock upon which the 
proprietors could claim a dividend. It augmented, however, their 
trading stock, it being equally liable with the other three millions 
two hundred thousand pounds to the losses sustained, and debts 
contracted, by the company in prosecution of their mercantile 
which with exek- projects. From 1708, or at least from 1711, tRis 
sipe primlesies has company, being delivered from all competitors, 
traded successfully, ^ ^ fully established in the monopoly of the Eng- 
lish commerce to the East Indies, carried on a successful trade, and 
from their profits made annually a moderate dividend to their 
hut has cornered proprietors. During the French war which began 
large mitaries, ambition of Mr. Dupleix, the French 

governor of Pondicherry, involved them in the wars of the Car- 
natic, and in the poHtics of the Indian princes. After many signal 

^ [*This coalition was made on the 22nd of July, 1702, by an indenture tripartite 
bdweem the Queen and the said two companies.*— Anderson, Cammerce, A.D. 170a*] 
Ann., c. ty. Anderson, Commerce, a.d. 1708.] 
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successes, and equally signal losses, they at last lost Madras, at that 
time their principal settlement in India, It was restored to them by 
the treaty of Aix-la-ChapcUe; and about this time the spirit of war 
and conquest seems to have taken possession of their servants in 
India, and never since to have left them. During the French war 
which began in 1755, their arms partook of the general good for- 
tune of those of Great Britain. They defended Madras, took Pondi- 
cherry, recovered Calcutta, and acquired the revenues of a rich and 
extensive territory, amounting, it was then said, to upwards of 
three millions a-year. They remained for several years in quiet 
possession of this revenue: But in 1767, administration laid claim 
to their territorial acquisitions, and the revenue arising from them, 
as of right belonging to the crown; and the company, in compensa- 
tion for this claim, agreed to pay to government four hundred 
thousand pounds a-year. They had before this gradually augmented 
their dividend from about six to ten per cent; that is, upon their 
capital of three millions two hundred thousand pounds, they had 
increased it by a hundred and twenty-eight thousand pounds, or 
had raised it from one hundred and ninety-two thousand, to three 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds a-ycar. They were attempting 
about this time to raise it still further, to twelve and a half per cent, 
which would have made their annual payments to their proprietors 
equal to what they had agreed to pay annually to government, or 
to four hundred thousand pounds a-year. But during the two years 
in which their agreement with government was to take place, they 
were restrained from any further increase of dividend by two suc- 
cessive acts of parliament,^ of which the object was to enable them 
to make a speedier progress in the payment of their debts, which 
were at this time estimated at upwards of six or seven millions 
sterling. In 1769, they renewed their agreement with government 
for five years more, and stipulated, that during the course of that 
period they should be allowed gradually to increase their dividend 
to twelve and a half per cent.; never increasing it, however, more 
than one per cent, in one year. This increase of dividend, therefore, 
when it had risen to its utmost height, could augment their annual 
payments, to their proprieton and government together, but by 
six hundred and eight thousand pounds, beyond what they had been 
before their late territorial acquisitions. What the gross revenue of 
those territorial acquisitions was supposed to amount to, has ^eady 

* [7 Geo. III., c. 49, and 8 Geo. IK., c. n.] 
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been mentioned; and by an account brought by the Cruttenden 
East Indiaman in 1768, the nett revenue, clear of all deductions and 
military charges, was stated at two millions forty-eight thousand 
seven hundred and forty-seven pounds. They were said at the same 
time to possess another revenue, arising partly from lands, but 
chiefly from the customs established at their different settlements, 
amounting to four hundred and thirty-nine thousand pounds. The 
profits of their trade too, according to the evidence of their chair- 
man before the House of Commons, amounted at this time to at 
least four hundred thousand pounds a-year; according to that of 
their accomptant, to at least five hundred thousand; according to 
the lowest account, at least equal to the highest dividend that was to 
be paid to their proprietors. So great a revenue might certainly have 
afforded an augmentation of six hundred and eight thousand pounds 
in their annual payments; and at the same time have left a large 
sinking fund sufficient for the speedy reduction of their debts. In 
1773, however, their debts, instead of being reduced, were aug- 
and mismanaged mcnted by an arrcar to the treasury in the payment 
of the four hundred thousand pounds, by another 
to the custom-house for duties unpaid, by a large debt to the bank 
for money borrowed, and by a fourth for bills drawn upon them 
from India, and wantonly accepted, to the amount of upwards of 
twelve hundred thousand pounds. The distress which these accu- 
mulated claims brought upon them, obliged them not only to 
reduce all at once their dividend to six per cent, but to throw them- 
selves upon the mercy of government, and to supplicate, first, a 
release from the further payment of the stipulated four hundred 
thousand pounds a-year; and, secondly, a loan of fourteen hundred 
thousand, to save them from immediate bankruptcy. The great 
increase of their fortune had, it seems, only served to furnish their 
servants with a pretext for greater profusion, and a cover for greater 
malversation, than in proportion even to that increase in fortune. 
so that Parliament conduct of their servants in India, and the 

has bam obliged to general state of their affairs both in India and in 
rtu^ alterations, Europe, became the subject of a parliamentary 
inquiry;^ in consequence of which severd very important altera- 
tions were made in the constitution of their government, both at 
home and abroad. In India their principal settlements of Madras, 
Bombay, and Cakutu, which had before been altogether indepen- 

* [In I772-J. Additions and Corrections and cd. 3 read 'subjects*.] 
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dent of one another, were subjected to a governor-general, assisted 
by a council of four assessors, parliament assuming to itself the first 
nomination of this governor and council who were to reside at 
Calcutta; that city having now become, what Madras was before, 
the most important of the English settlements in India. The court 
of the mayor of Calcutta, originally instituted for the trial of mer- 
cantile causes, which arose in the city and neighbourhood, had 
gradually extended its Jurisdiction with the extension of the empire. 
It was now reduced and confined to the original purpose of its 
institution. Instead of it a new supreme court of judicature was 
established, consisting of a chief justice and three judges to be 
appointed by the crown. In Europe, the qualification necessary to 
entitle a proprietor to vote at their general courts was raised, from 
five hundred pounds, the original price of a share in the stock of the 
company, to a thousand pounds. In order to vote upon this qualifi- 
cation too, it was declared necessary that he should have possessed 
it, if acquired by his own purchase, and not by inheritance, for at 
least one year, instead of six months, the term requisite before. The 
court of twenty-four directors had before been chosen annually; 
but it was now enacted that each director should, for the future, be 
chosen for four years; six of them, however, to go out of office by 
rotation every year, and not to be capable of being re-chosen at the 
election of the six new directors for the ensuing year.^ In conse- 
quence of these alterations, the courts, both of the proprietors and 
directors, it was expected, would be likely to act with more dignity 
and steadiness than they had usually done before. But it seems im- 
possible, by any alterations, to render those courts, in any respect, 
fit to govern, or even to share in the government of a great empire; 
because the greater part of their members must always have too 
little interest in the prosperity of that empire, to give any serious 
attention to what may promote it. Frequently a man of great, some- 
times even a man of small fortune, is willing to purchase a thousand 
pounds share in India stock, merely for the influence which he 
expects to acquire by a vote in the court of proprietors. It gives him 
a share, though not in the plunder, yet in the appointment of the 
plunderers of India; the court of directon, though they make that 
appointment, being necessarily more or less under the influence of 
the proprietors, who not only elect those directors, but sometimes 
over-rule the" appointments of their servants in India. Provided he 
» [13 Geo. m., c. 63d 
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can enjoy this influence for a few years, and thereby provide for a 
certain number of his friends, he frequently cares Htdc about the 
dividend; or even about the value of the stock upon which his vote 
is founded. About the prosperity of the great empire, in the govern- 
ment of which that vote gives him a share, he seldom cares at all. 
No other sovereigns ever were, or, from the nature of things, ever 
could be, so perfectly indifferent about the happiness or misery of 
their subjects, the improvement or waste of their dominions, the 
glory or disgrace of their administration; as, from irresistible moral 
causes, the greater part of the proprietors of such a mercantile 
company arc, and necessarily must be. This indifference too was 
more likely to be increased than diminished by some of the new 
regulations which were made in consequence of the parliamentary 
inquiry. By a resolution of the House of Commons, for example, it 
was declared, that when the fourteen hundred thousand pounds lent 
to the company by govenunent should be paid, and their bond- 
debts be reduced to fifteen hundred thousand pounds, they might 
then, and not rill then, divide eight per cent, upon their capital; and 
that whatever remained of their revenues and neat profits at home, 
should be divided into four parts; three of them to be paid into the 
exchequer for the use of the public, and the fourth to be reserved 
as a fund, either for the further reduction of their bond-debts, or for 
the discharge of other contingent exigencies, which the company 
which are mt might labour under. ^ But if the company were bad 

likely to be of stewards, and bad sovereigns, when the whole of 

their nett^ revenue and profits belonged to them- 
selves, and were at their own disposal, they were surely not likely 
to be better, when three-fourths of them were to belong to other 
people, and the other fourth, though to be laid out for the benefit 
of the company, yet to be so, under the inspection, and with the 
approbation, of other people. 

They tend to It might be more agreeable to the company that 
meourage waste, servants and dependants should have 

either the pleasure of wasting, or the profit of embezzling whatever 
surplus might remain, after paying the proposed dividend of eight 
per cent., than that it should come into the hands of a set of people 
with whom those resolutions could scarce fail to set them, in some 

^ (f Commons Journals, ^ril zy, 1773.] 

* {The spelling in other parts of the work is *ncat\ The Additions and Corrections 
both here and seven lines above. The discrq>ancy was obvioudy noticed 
in one and not in the other.] 
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measure, at variance. The interest of those servants and dependants 
might so far predominate in the court of proprietors, as sometimes 
to dispose it to support the authors of depredations which had been 
committed in direct violation of its own authority. With the 
majority of proprietors, the support even of the authority of their 
own court might sometimes be a matter of less consequence, than 
the support of those who had set that authority at defiance. 
and the company The regulations of 1773, accordingly, did not put 
is now in greater an end to the disorders of the company’s govern- 

distress than ever, in India. Notwithstanding that, during a 

momentary fit of good conduct, they had at one time collected, 
into the treasury of Calcutta, more than three millions sterling; 
notwithstanding that they had afterwards extended, either their 
dominion, or their depredations over a vast accession of some of the 
richest and most fertile countries in India; all was wasted and 
destroyed. They found themselves altogether unprepared to stop or 
resist the incursion of Hyder Ali; and, in consequence of those dis- 
orders, the company is now (1784) in greater distress than ever; 
and, in order to prevent immediate bankruptcy, is once more re- 
duced to supplicate the assistance of government. Different plans 
have been proposed by the different parties in parliament, for the 
better management of its affairs. And all those plans seem to agree 
in supposing, what was indeed always abundantly evident, that it is 
altogether unfit to govern its territorial possessions. Even the com- 
pany itself seems to be convinced of its own incapacity so far, and 
seems, upon that account, willing to give them up to government. 
Complies misuse With the right of possessing forts and garrisons in 
peace and war. distant and barbarous countries, is necessarily con- 
nected the right of making peace and war in those countries. The 
joint stock companies which have had the one right, have constantly 
exercised the other, and have frequently had it expressly conferred 
upon them. How unjustly, how capriciously, how cruelly they have 
commonly exercised it, is too well known from recent experience. 
The grant of a When a company of merchants undertake, at their 

own risk and expence, to establish a new trade widi 
some remote and barbarous nation, it may not be 
someHmes be unreasonable to incorporate them into a joint stodk 
perpetual mpnopoty company, and to grant them, m case or their 
creates m^uurd lax. jocccss, a monopoly of the trade for a certath 
number of yean. It is the easiest and most natural way in 'Which 
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the State can recompense them for hazarding a dangerous and 
expensive experiment, of which the public is afterwards to reap the 
benefit. A temporary monopoly of this kind may be vindicated upon 
the same principles upon which a like monopoly of a new machine 
is granted to its inventor, and that of a new book to its author. But 
upon the expiration of the term, the monopoly ought certainly to 
determine; the forts and garrisons, if it was found necessary to estab- 
lish any, to be taken into the hands of government, their value to be 
paid to the company, and the trade to be laid open to all the sub- 
jects of the state. By a perpetual monopoly, all the other subjects of 
the state are taxed very absurdly in two different ways; first, by the 
high price of goods, which, in the case of a free trade, they could buy 
much cheaper; and secondly, by their total exclusion from a branch 
of business, which it might be both convenient and profitable for 
many of them to carry on. It is for the most worthless of all purposes 
too that they are taxed in this manner. It is merely to enable the 
company to support the negligence, profusion, and malversation of 
their own servants, whose disorderly conduct seldom allows die 
dividend of the company to exceed the ordinary rate of profit in 
trades which arc altogether free, and very frequendy makes it fall 
even a good deal short of that rate. Without a monopoly, however, 
a joint stock company, it would appear from experience, cannot long 
carry on any branch of foreign trade. To buy in one market, in 
order to sell, with profit, in another, when there are many com- 
petitors in both; to watch over, not only the occasional variations 
in the demand, but the much greater and more firequent variations 
in the competition, or in the supply which that demand is likely to 
get from other people, and to suit with dexterity and judgment both 
the quantity and quality of each assortment of goods to all thfte 
circumstances, is a species of warfare of which the operations are 
continually changing, and which can scarce ever be conducted 
successfully, without such an unremitting exertion of vigilance and 
attention, as caimot long be expected from the direaors of a joint 
stock company. The East India Company, upon the redemption of 
their funds, and the expiration of their exclusive privilege, have a 
right, by act of parliament, to continue a corporation with a joint 
stock, md to trade in their corporate capacity to the East Indies in 
common with the rest of their fellow-subjects. But in this situation, 
the superior vigilance and attention of private adventurers would, 
in all|>robability, soon make them weary of the trade* 
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A list of fifty-five An eminent French author, of great knowlc^c in 
^excluZ^e pHvileges ^^^ttcrs of political oeconomy, the Abbe Morellct, 
for foreign trade gives a list of fifty-five joint stock companies for 
h^^LmToUected foreign trade, which have been established in 
by Abbd Morellet, different parts of Europe since the year 1600, and 
which, according to him, have all failed from mismanagement, 
notwithstanding they had exclusive privileges.^ He has been mis- 
informed with regard to the history of two or three of them, which 
were not joint stock companies and have not failed. But, in com- 
pensation, there have been several joint stock companies which 
have failed, and which he has omitted. 

Only four trades The only trades which it seems possible for a joint 

^onhynompanf company to Carry on successfully, without an 

with no exclusive exclusive privilege, are those, of which all the 
privilege, namely, operations are Capable of being reduced to what is 
called a routine, or to such a uniformity of method as admits of 
little or no variation. Of this kind is, first, the banking trade; 
secondly, die trade of insurance from fire, and from sea risk and 
capture in time of war; thirdly, the trade of making and main- 
taining a navigable cut or canal; and, fourthly, the similar trade of 
bringing water for the supply of a great city. 
hanking, Though the principles of the banking trade may 

appear somewhat abstruse, the practice is capable of being reduced 
to strict rules. To depart upon any occasion from those rules, in 
consequence of some flattering speculation of extraordinary gain, is 
almost always extremely dangerous, and frequendy fatal to the 
banking company which attempts it. But the constitution of joint 
stock companies renders them in general more tenacious of estab- 
lished rules than any private coparmery. Such companies, therefore, 
seem extremely well fitted for this trade. The principal banking 
companies in Europe, accordingly, are joint stock companies, many 
of which manage their trade very successfully without any exdu- 
sive privilege. The Bank of England has no other exdmivc privilege, 
except that no other banking company in England shall consist of 
more than six persons.® The two banks of Edinburgh are joint 
stock companies without any exclusive privilege. 
insuranee, The valuc of the risk, either from fire, or from loss 

by sea, or by capture, though it cannot, perhaps, be calculated very 

^ [Examen de la riponse de M, N** [Necker] au Mimoire de M, VAbbd Mofdtetf mr la 
Compile des Indes: par I’auteur dti M^moirc, 176^, pp. Arm,, c. 21 .] 
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exactly, admits, however, of such a" gross estimation as renders it, 
in some degree, reducible to strict rule and method. The trade of 
insurance, therefore, may be carried on successfully by a joint stock 
company, without any exclusive privilege. Neither the London 
Assurance, nor the Royal Exchange Assurance companies, have any 
such privilege.^ 

canal and aqueduct When a navigable cut or canal has been once made, 
maru^ement and the management of it becomes quite simple and 
construction, J5 reducible to strict rule and method. 

Even the making of it is so, as it may be contracted for with under- 
takers at so much a mile, and so much a lock. The same thing may 
be said of a canal, an aqueduct, or a great pipe for bringing water 
to supply a great city. Such undertakings, therefore, may be, and 
accordingly frequently arc, very successfully managed by joint stock 
companies without any exclusive privilege. 

A joint stock To establish a joint stock company, however, for 

to^e^e^LbU'shed^^^ iiudertaking, merely because such a company 
except for some might be capable of managing it successfully; or to 

Remarkable uHlity, exempt a particular set of dealers from some of the 
requiring a larger general laws which take place with regard to all 
^pfouiMby^a^^^ neighbours, merely because they might be 

private partnership, capable of thriving if they had such an exemption, 
would certainly not be reasonable. To render such an establishment 
perfectly reasonable, with the circumstance of being reducible to 
strict rule and method, two other circumstances ought to concur. 
First, it ought to appear with the clearest evidence, that the under- 
taking is of greater and more general utility than the greater part 
of common trades; and secondly, that it requires a greater capital 
than can easily be collected into a private copartnery. If a moderate 
capital were* sufficient, the great utility of the undertaking would 
not be a sufficient reason for establishing a joint stock company; 
because, in this case, the demand for what it was to produce, would 
readily and easily be supplied by private adventurers. In the four 
trades above mentioned, both those circumstances concur. 


These conditions general utility of the banking trade 

m fulfilled by when prudently managed, has been fully explained 

in the second book of this inquiry But a public 


^ [At least as against private persons, Anderson, Commerce^ A.D. 1720.} 

* [Eds. 4 and 5 insert *it' here, by a misprint] 

* [Additiotis and Corrections and ed. 3 read *was*.] 

^ {Above, voL i., pp. 310-31 8. J 
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bank which is to support pt^lic credit, and upon particular emer- 
gencies to advance to government the whole produce of a tax, to 
the amount, perhaps, of several millions, a year or two before it 
comes in, requires a greater capital than can easily be collected into 
any private copartnery. 

insurance. The trade of insurance gives great security to the 

fortunes of private people, and by dividing among a great many 
that loss which would ruin an individual, makes it fall light and easy 
upon the whole society. In order to give this security, however, it 
is necessary that the insurers should have a very large capital. Before 
the establishment of the two joint stock companies for insurance in 
London, a list, it is said, was laid before the attorney-general, of one 
hundred and fifty private insurers who had failed in the course of 
a few years. 

canals and water That navigable cuts and canals, and the works 
works, which are sometimes necessary for supplying a great 

city with water, are of great and general utility; while at the same 
time they frequently require a greater expence than suits the for- 
tunes of private people, is sufficiendy obvious. 
but not by anything Except the four trades above mentioned, I have not 
been able to recollect any other in which all the 
three circumstances, requisite for rendering reasonable the estab- 
lishment of a joint stock company, concur. The English copper 
company of London, the lead smelting company, the glass grinding 
company, have not even the pretext of any great or singular utility 
in the object which they pursue; nor docs the pursuit of that object 
seem t© require any cxpence unsuitable to the fortunes of many 
private men. Whether the trade which those companies carry on, 
is reducible to such strict rule and method as to render it fit for the 
management of a joint stock company, or whether they have any 
reason to boast of their extraordinary profits, I do not pretend to 
know. The mine-adventurers company has been long ago bank- 
rupt.^ A share in the stock of the British Linen Company of Edin- 
burgh sells, at present, very much below par, though less so than 
it did some years ago. The joint stock companies, which are estab- 
lished for the public-spirited purpose of promoting some particular 
manufacture, over and above managing their own affairs iU, to the 
diminution of the general stock of the society, can in other respects 
scarce ever fail to do more harm than good. Notwithstanding the 
» [Anderson, Cmmeree, a.d. 1690, 1704, 1710, 1711*] ’ 
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most Upright intentions, the unavoidable partiality of their directors 
to particular branches of the manufacture, of which the undertakers 
mislead and impose upon them, is a real discouragement to the rest, 
and necessarily breaks, more or less, that natural proportion which 
would otherwise establish itself between judicious industry and 
profit, and which, to the general industry of the country, is of all 
encouragements the greatest and the most effectual.^ 


ARTICLE II 


Of the Expence of the Institutions for the Education of Youth^ 


Institutions for The institutions for the education of the youth may, 

bf*ma^t^furnish S2ime manner, furnish a revenue sufficient for 

their own expense, defraying their own expence. The fee or honorary 
which the scholar pays to the master naturally constitutes a revenue 
of this kind. 


or may be endowed. Even where the reward of the master docs not arise 
altogether from this natural revenue, it still is not necessary that it 
should be derived from that general revenue of the society, of which 
the collection and application are,^ in most countries, assigned to the 
executive power. Through the greater part of Europe, accordingly, 
the endowment of schools and colleges makes either no charge 
upon that general revenue, or but a very small one. It every where 
arises chiefly from some local or provincial revenue, from the rent 
of some landed estate, or from the interest of some sum of money 
allotted and put under the management of trustees for this parti- 
cular purpose, sometimes by the sovereign himself, and sometimes 
by some private donor. ^ 

Have endowments Have those public endowments ~ contributed in 
reaWy prrmoted general to promote the end of their institution? 

educoHon? fj^vc they contributed to encourage the diligence, 
and to improve the abilities of the teachers? Have they directed the 
course of education towards objects more useful, both to the in- 
dividual and to the public, than those to which it would naturally 
have gone of its own accord? It should not seem very difficult to 
give at least a probable answer to each of those questions. 


^ [This sectim, beginning on p. 253, appears first in Additions and Corrections and 
cd. 3.J 

* |Ed. 1 reads *the youth’ as in the first line of the teset.] 

•[E<l«.x-4read%’.] 
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Exertion is always ^ profession, the exertion of the greater part 
Iff proportion to its of those who exercisc it, is always in proportion to 
necessity. necessity they are under of making that exer- 

tion. This necessity is greatest with those to whom the emoluments 
of their profession are the only source from which they expect their 
fortune, or even their ordinary revenue and subsistence. In order to 
acquire this fortune, or even to get this subsistence, they must, in 
the course of a year,^ execute a certain quantity of work of a known 
value; and, where the competition is free, the rivalship of com- 
petitors, who are all endeavouring to justlc one another out of 
employment, obliges every man to endeavour to execute his work 
with a certain degree of exactness. The greatness of the objects 
which are to be acquired by success in some particular professions 
may, no doubt, sometimes animate the exertion of a few men of 
extraordinary spirit and ambition. Great objects, however, are 
evidently not necessary in order to occasion the greatest exertions. 
Rivalship and emulation render excellency, even in mean pro- 
fessions, an object of ambition, and frequently occasion the very 
greatest exertions. Great objects, on the contrary, alone and unsup- 
ported by the necessity of application, have seldom been sufficient 
to occasion any considerable exertion. In England, success in the 
profession of the law leads to some very great objects of ambition; 
and yet how few men, bom to easy fortunes, have ever in this 
country been eminent in that profession? 

E^owments The endowments of schools and colleges have 

n^essity ofappli- necessarily diminished more or less the necessity of 
cation, application in the teachers. Their subsistence, so far 

as it arises from their salaries, is evidently derived from a fund alto- 
gether independent of their success and reputation in their particular 
professions. 


which is not ^ some universities the salary makes but a part, and 
entirely removed frequently but a small part of the emoluments of 
'reuivap^^^his tcachcr, of which the greater part arises from 
emoluments from the honoraries or fees of his pupils. The necessity of 
application, though always more or less diminished, 
is not in this case entirely taken away.* Reputation in his profession 
is still of some importance to him, and he still has some dependency 


^ {Ed. I reads ‘the year*.] 

• pUe, Ufe of Aim SmiA, p. 48, dusks Smidi’s salary at Qasgow may have been 
about £70 with a boiite, and his fees near * 
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Upon the aficction, gratitude, and favourable report of those who 
have attended upon his instructions; and these favourable sentiments 
he is likely to gain in no way so well as by deserving them, that is 
by the abilities and diligence with which he discharges every part 
of his duty. 


but is enHrety In Other universities the teacher is prohibited from 
absent when his receiving any honorary or fee from his pupils, and 
arises from endow- his salary constitutes the whole or the revenue 
"•***^* which he derives from his office. His interest is, in 

this case, set as directly in opposition to his duty as it is possible to 
set it. It is the interest of every man to live as much at his ease as 
he can; and if his emoluments are to be precisely the same, whether 
he does, or does not perform some very laborious duty, it is cer- 
tainly his interest, at least as interest is vulgarly understood, cither 
to neglect it altogether, or, if he is subject to some authority which 
will not suffer him to do this, to perform it in as careless and slovenly 
a maimer as that authority will permit. If he is naturally active and 
a lover of labour, it is his interest to employ that activity in any 
way, from which he can derive some advantage, rather than in the 
performance of his duty, from which he can derive none. 

Members of a col- If the authority to which he is subject resides in the 
le^e or university body corporate, the coUege, or miivcrsity, of which 
their fellow he himself is a member, and m which the greater 

members, part of the Other members arc, like himself, persons 

who either arc, or ought to be teachers; they arc likely to make a 
common cause, to be all very indulgent to one another, and every 
man to consent that his neighbour may neglect his duty, provided 
he himself is allowed to neglect his own. In the university of Oxford, 
the greater part of the public professors have, for these many yeall, 
given up altogether even the pretence of teaching.'^ 

External control is authority to which he is subject resides, not 

ignorant and so much in the body corporate of which he is a 
member, as in some other extraneous persons, in the 
bishop of the diocese for example; in the governor of the province; 
or, perhaps, in some minister of state; it is not indeed in this case 
very likely that he vriU be suffered to neglect his duty altogether. All 
that such superiors, however, can force him to do, is to attend upon 
his pupils a certain number of hours, that is, to give a certain 
number of lectures in the week or in the year. What those lectures 
shall be, must still depend upon the diligence of the teacher; and 
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that diligence is likely to be proportioned to the motives which he 
has for exerting it. An extraneous jurisdiction of this kind, besides, 
is liable to be exercised both ignorantly and capriciously. In its 
nature it is arbitrary and discretionary, and the persons who exercise 
it, neither attending upon the lectures of the teacher themselves, nor 
perhaps understanding the sciences which it is his business to teach, 
are seldom capable of exercising it with judgment. From the 
insolence of office too they are frequently indifferent how they 
exercise it, and are very apt to censure or deprive him of his office 
wantonly, and without any just cause. The person subject to such 
jurisdiction is necessarily degraded by it, and, instead of being one 
of the most respectable, is rendered one of the meanest and most 
contemptible persons in the society. It is by powerful protection 
only that he can effectually guard himself against the bad usage to 
which he is at all times exposed; and this protection he is most 
likely to gain, not by ability or diligence in his profession, but by 
obsequiousness to the will of his superiors, and by being ready, at 
all times, to sacrifice to that will the rights, the interest, and the 
honour of the body corporate of which he is a member. Whoever 
has attended for any considerable time to the administration of a 
French university, must have had occasion to remark the effects 
which naturally result from an arbitrary and extraneous jurisdiction 
of this kind. 

To compel young Whatever forces a certain number of students to 

men to attend a college or university, independent of the merit 

university has a had ^ r 1 t 1 1 

effect on the or reputation 01 the teachers, tends more or less 

.j r to diminish the necessity of that merit or reputa- 
gradmtes are this tion. The privileges of graduates in arts, in law, 
like apprenticeship, physic^ and divinity, when they can be obtained 
only by residing a certain number of years in certain uni- 
versities, necessarily force a certain number of students to such 
universities, independent of the merit or reputation of the teachers. 
The privileges of graduates arc a sort of statutes of apprenticeship, 
which have contributed to the improvement of education, just as 
the® other statutes of apprenticeship have to that of arts and 
manufactures. 

Scholarships, The charitable foimdations of scholarships, ex- 
hibitions, bursaries, See. necessarily attach a certain number of 


^ [Eds. X and 2 read *in physic*.] 
* [Ed. I does not contain Hhe*.] 
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students to certain colleges, independent altogether of the merit of 
those particular colleges. Were the students upon such charitable 
foundations left free to chuse what college they liked best, such 
liberty might perhaps contribute to excite some emulation among 
regulations against different Colleges. A regulation, on the contrary, 
migroHon, which prohibited even the independent members of 

every particular college from leaving it, and going to any other, 
without leave first asked and obtained of that which they meant to 
abandon, would tend very much to extinguish that emulation. 
and assignment of If in each College the tutor or teacher, who was to 
instruct each student in all arts and sciences, should 
equally pernicious, not be voluntarily chosen by the student, but 
appointed by the head of the college; and if, in case of neglect, 
inability, or bad usage, the student should not be allowed to change 
him for another, without leave first asked and obtained; such a 
regulation would not only tend very much to extinguish all emula- 
tion among the different tutors of the same college, but to diminish 
very much in all of them the necessity of diligence and of attention 
to their respective pupils. Such teachers, though very well paid by 
their students, might be as much disposed to neglea them, as those 
who are not paid by them at all, or who have no other recompence 
but their salary. 

Where such regu- If the teacher happens to be a man of sense, it must 
avoid ^ unpleasant thing to him to be conscious, while 

or suppress all he is lecturing his students, that he is either speaking 
reading nonsense, or what is very little better 
part of his pupils, than nonsense. It must too be unpleasant to him to 

observe that the greater part of his students desert his lectures; or 
perhaps attend upon them with plain enough marks of neglect, con- 
tempt, and daision. If he is obliged, dierefore, to give a certain 
number of lectures, these motives alone, without any other interest, 
might dispose him to take some pains to give tolerably good ones. 
Several different expedients, however may be fallen upon, which 
will effectually blunt dbe edge of all those incitements to diligaice. 
llie teacher, instead of explaining to his pupils himself the science 
in which he proposes to instruct them, may read some book upon 
it; and if this book is written in a fore^ and dead language, by 
interpreting it to them into their own; or, what would give him 
still less trouble, by making them interpret it to him, and by now 
mA then making an occasional remark upon it, he may flatter him- 
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self that he is giving a lecture. The sHghtest degree of knowledge and 
application will enable him to do this, without exposing himself to 
contempt or derision, or saying any thing that is reaQy foolish, 
absurd, or ridiculous. The discipline of the college, at the same time, 
may enable him to force all his pupA to the most regular attendance 
upon this sham-lecture, and to maintain the most decent and respect- 
ful behaviour during the whole time of the performance. 

University and The discipUnc of colleges and universities is in 

college disdphne is general contrived, not for the benefit of the 
contrived for the ^ 

ease of the teachers. Students, put tor the interest, or more properly 
and quite unneces- Speaking, for the ease of the masters. Its object is, 
are tolerably in all cases, to niamtam the authority of the master, 
diligent. whether he neglects or performs his duty, to 

oblige the students, in all cases to behave to him as if he performed 
it with the greatest diligence and ability. It seems to presume perfect 
wisdom and virtue in the one order, and the greatest weakness and 
folly in the other. Where the masters, however, really perform their 
duty, there are no examples, I believe, that the greater part of 
the students ever neglect theirs. No discipline is ever requisite to 
force attendance upon lectures which arc really worth the attending, 
as is well known wherever any such lectures are given. Force and 
restraint may, no doubt, be in some degree requisite in order to 
oblige children, or very young boys, to attend to those parts of 
education which it is thought necessary for them to acquire during 
that early period of life; but after twelve or thirteen years of age, 
provided the master does his duty, force or restraint can scarce ever 
be necessary to carry on any part of education. Such is the generosity 
of the greater part of young men, that, so far from being disposed 
to neglect or despise the instructions of their master, provided he 
shows some serious intention of being of use to them, they are 
generally inclined to pardon a great deal of incorrectness in the 
performance of his duty, and sometimes even to conceal from the 


public a good deal of gross negligence. 

The parts ofeduca-^ Those parts of education, it is to be observed, for 
^^^dh teaching of which there are no public institu- 

\nsHtuLns\f^ tions, arc generally the best taught. When a young 
better taught. goes to a fencing or a dancing school, he docs 

not indeed always learn to fence or to dance very well; but he 
seldom fails of learning to fence or to dance. The good effects of 
the riding school are not commonly so evident. The ocpcnce of a 
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riding school is so great, that in most places it is a public institution. 
The three most essential parts of literary education, to read, write, 
and account, it still continues to be more common to acquire in 
private than in public schools; and it very seldom happens that any 
body fails of acquiring them tef the degree in which it is necessary 
to acquire them. 

In England the public schools are much less cor- 
rupted than the universities. In the schools the 
youth are taught, or at least may be taught, Greek 
and Latin; that is, every thing which the masters 
pretend to teach, or which, it is expected, they 
should teach. In the imiversities the youth neither are taught, nor 
always can find any proper means of being taught, the sciences, 
which it is the business of those incorporated bodies to teach. The 
reward of the schoolmaster in most cases depends principally, in 
some cases almost entirely, upon the fees or honoraries of his 
scholars. Schools have no exclusive privileges. In order to obtain the 
honours of graduation, it is not necessary that a person should bring 
a certificate of his having studied a certain number of years at a 
public school. If upon examination he appears to understand what is 
taught there, no questions are asked about the place where he learnt it. 
What the miuer- The parts of education which are commonly 
sities teach badly taught in universities, it may, perhaps, be said arc 
commonly taught at uot very well taught. But had it not been tor those 
all but for them, institutions they would not have been commonly 
taught at all, and both the individual and the public would have 
suffered a good deal from the want of those important parts of 
education. 

They were The present universities of Europe were originally, 

originally instituted 
for the ^cation of 
churchmen in 

ihiotogy; were founded by the authority of the pope, and 

were so entirely under his immediate protection, that their mem- 
bers, whether masters or students, had all of them what was then 
called the benefit of clergy, that is, were exempted from the civil 
jurisdiction of the countries in which their respective universities 
were situated, and were amenable only to the ecclesiastical tribunals. 
What was taught in the greater part of those universities was suit- 
able to the end of their institution, either theology, or something 
rimt was merely preparatory to theology. 


the greater part of them, ecclesiastical corporations; 
instituted for the education of churchmen. They 


English public 
schools^ where the 
teachers depend 
more upon fees, 
are less corrupt than 
the universities. 
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for this UHn was When Christianity was first established by law, a 
necessary. Corrupted Latin had become the common language 

of all the western parts of Europe. The service of the church accord- 
ingly, and the translation of the Bible which was read in churches, 
were both in that corrupted Latin; tnat is, in the common language 
of the country. After the irruption of the barbarous nations who 
overturned the Roman empire, Latin gradually ceased to be the 
language of any part of Europe. But the reverence of the people 
naturally preserves the established forms and ceremonies of religion, 
long after the circumstances which first introduced and rendered 
them reasonable are no more. Though Latin, therefore, was no 
longer understood any where by the great body of the people, the 
whole service of the church still continued to be performed in that 
language. Two different languages were thus estabUshed in Europe, 
in the same manner as in ancient Egypt; a language of the priests, 
and a language of the people; a sacred and a profane; a learned and 
an unlearned language. But it was necessary that the priests should 
understand something of that sacred and learned language in which 
they were to officiate; and the study of the Latin language therefore 
made, from the beginning, an essential part of university education. 
but not Greek or It was not SO with that either of the Greek, or of 
by Hebrew language. The infallible decrees of the 
the Reformation, church had pronoimced the Latin translation of 
the Bible, commonly called the Latin Vulgate, to have been equally 
dictated by divine inspiration, and therefore of equal authority with 
the Greek and Hebrew originals. The knowledge of those two lan- 
guages, therefore, not being indispensably requisite to a churchman, 
the study of them did not for a long time make a necessary part 
of the common course of university education. There are some 
Spanish universities, I am assured, in which the study of the Greek 
language has never yet made any part of that coiursc. The first 
reformers found the Greek text of the new testament, and even the 
Hebrew text of the old, more favourable to their opinions, than 
the Vulgate translation, which, as might naturally be supposed, had 
been gradually accommodated to support the doctrines of the 
cathoUc church. They set themselves, therefore, to expose the many 
errors of that translation, which the Roman catholic clergy were 
thus put under the necessity of defending or explaining. But tiiis 
could not well be done without some knowledge of the original 
languages, of which the study was therefore gradually introduced 
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into the greater part of universities; both of those which embraced, 
and of those which rejected, the doctrines of the reformation. The 
Greek language was connected with every part of that classical 
learning, which, though at firk principally cultivated by catholics 
and Italians, happened to come into feshion much about the same 
time that the doctrines of the reformation were set on foot. In the 
greater part of xmiversities, therefore, that language was taught 
previous to the study of philosophy, and as soon as the student had 
made some progress in the Latin. The Hebrew language having no 
connection with classical learning, and, except the holy scriptures, 
being the language of not a single bobk in any esteem, the study of 
it did not commonly commence till after that of philosophy, and 
when the student had entered upon the study of theology. 

Gre^ and Latin Originally the first rudiments both of the Greek 
"SraJfe part of Latin languages were taught in universities, and 

unipersity education, in some universities they still continue to be so.^ 
In others it is expected that the student should have previously 
acquired at least the rudiments of one or both of those languages, 
of which the study continues to make every where a very consider- 
able part of university education. 

There are The ancient Greek philosophy was divided into 

three great branches; physics, or natural philo- 
philosophy, sophy; ethics, or moral philosophy; and logic. This 

general division seems perfectly agreeable to the nature of things. 

(i) physics or The great phenomena of nature, the revolutions of 
natural philosophy^ heavenly bodies, eclipses, comets; thunder, 

lightning, and other extraordinary meteors; the generation, the life, 
growth, and dissolution of plants and animals; are objects whiej^ 
as they necessarily excite the wonder, so they naturally* call forth 
the curiosity, of mankind to enquire into their causes. Superstition 
first attempted to satisfy this curiosity, by referring all those wonder- 
ful appearances to the immediate agency of the gods. Philosophy 
afterwards endeavoured to account for them, from more familiar 
causes, or from such as mankind were better acquainted with, than 
the agency of the gods. As those great phenomena arc the furst 
objects of human curiosity, so the science which pretends to explain 
them must naturally have been the first branch of philosophy that 
was cultivated. The first philosophers, accordingly, of whom history 

^ [£d. X reads ^and they still continue to be so in some universities*.] 

^ pNecessarily* and ^naturally* are transposed in ed. x.] 
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has preserved any account, appear to have been natural philosophers. 
(2) ethics or moral In every age and country of the world men must 
philosophy, attended to the characters, designs, and actions 

of one another, and many reputablelrules and maxims for the con- 
duct of human life, must have been laid down and approved of by 
common consent. As soon as writing came into fashion, wise men 
or those who fancied themselves such, would naturally endeavour 
to increase the number of those established and respected maxims, 
and to express their own sense of what was either proper or im- 
proper conduct, sometimes in the more artificial form of apologues, 
like what are called the fables of JEsop; and sometimes in the more 
simple one of apophthegms, or wise sayings, like the Proverbs of 
Solomon, the verses of Theognis and Phocyllides, and some part 
of the works of Hesiod. They might continue in this manner for a 
long time merely to multiply the number of those maxims of 
prudence and morality, without even attempting to arrange them 
in any very distinct or methodical order, much less to connect them 
togedier by one or more general principles, from which they were 
all deducible, like effects from their natural causes. The beauty of a 
systematical arrangement of different observations connected by a 
few common principles, was first seen in the rude essays of those 
ancient times towards a system of natural philosophy. Something of 
the same kind was afterwards attempted in morals. The maxims of 
common life were arranged in some methodical order, and con- 
nected together by a few common principles, in the same manner 
as they had attempted to arrange and connect the phenomena of 
nature. The science which pretends to investigate and explain those 
connecting principles, is what is properly called moral philosophy. 
and (j) logic. Different authors gave different systems both of 
natural and moral philosophy. But the arguments by which they 
supported those different systems, far from being always demon- 
strations, were frequently at best but very slender probabilities, and 
sometimes mere sophisms, which had no other foundation but 
the inaccuracy and ambiguity of common language. Speculative 
systems have in all ages of the world been adopted for reasons too 
frivolous to have determined the judgment of any man of common 
sense, in a matter of the smallest pecuniary interest. Gross sophistry 
has scarce ever had any influence upon the opinions of mankind, 
except in matters of philosophy and speculation; and itx these it has 
frequently had the greatest. The patrons of each system of ifetural 
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and moral philosophy naturally endeavoured to expose the weak- 
ness of the arguments adduced to support the systems which were 
opposite to their own. In examining those arguments, they were 
necessarily led to consider thetdifference between a probable and a 
demonstrative argument, between a fallacious and a conclusive one; 
and Logic, or the science of the general principles of good and bad 
reasoning, necessarily arose out of the observations which a scrutiny 
of this kind gave occasion to. Though in its origin, posterior both 
to physics and to ethics, it was commonly taught, not indeed in all, 
but in the greater part of the ancient schools of philosophy, pre- 
viously to either of those sciences. The student, it seems to have 
been thought, ought to understand well the difference between good 
and bad reasoning, before he was led to reason upon subjects of so 


great importance. 

Philosophy was ancient division of philosophy into three parts 

afterwards divided was in the greater part of the universities of Europe, 
into five branches, j 


afterwards divided was in the greater part of the universities of Europe, 
into Jive bronches, 

Metaphysics or ^ ancient philosophy, whatever was taught 

pnewmtics were concerning the nature cither of the human mind or 
added to physics, Deity, made a part of the system of physics. 

Those beings, in whatever their essence might be supposed to con- 
sist, were parts of the great system of the universe, and parts too 
productive of the most important effects. Whatever human reason 
could either conclude, or conjecture, concerning them, made, as it 
were, two chapters, though no doubt two very important ones, of 
the science which pretended to give an account of the origin and 
revolutions of the great system of the universe. But in the uni- 
versities of Europe, where philosophy was taught only as sijj?- 
servient to theology, it was natural to dwell longer.upon these^ two 
chapters than upon any other of the science. They were® gradually 
more and more extended, and were divided into many inferior 
chapters, till at last the doctrine of spirits, of which so little can be 
known, came to take up as much room in the system of philosophy 
as the doctrine of bodies, of which so much can be known. The 


doctrines concerning those two subjects were considered as making 
two distinct sciences. What are called Metaphysics or Pneumatics 
were set in opposition to Physics, and were ^tivated* not only as 
the more sublime, but, for the purposes of a particular profession, 

^ {Ed. I reads ‘those’.] * {Ed. i reads ‘Those two chapters were*.] 

* {^. 1 reads ‘What was called Metaphysics or Pneumatics was set in opposition to 
Physics, and was cultivated’.] 
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as the more useful science of the two. The proper subject of experi- 
ment and observation, a subject in which a careful attention is 
capable of making so many useful discoveries, was almost entirely 
neglected. The subject in which, aftA a few very simple and almost 
obvious truths, the most careful attoition can discover nothing but 
obscurity and uncertainty, and can consequently produce nothii^ 
but subtleties and sophisms, was greatly cultivated. 
and gave rise to When those two sciences had thus been set in 

Ontology. opposition to one another, the comparison between 

them naturally gave birth to a third, to what was called Ontology, 
or the science which treated of the qualities and attributes which 
were common to both the subjects of the other two sciences. But if 
subtleties and sophisms composed the greater part of the Meta- 
physics or Pneumatics of the schools, they composed the whole of 
this cobweb science of Ontology, which was likewise sometimes 
called Metaphysics. 

Moral philosophy Wherein consisted the happiness and perfection of a 
considered not only as an individual, but as 
ascetic morality, the member of a family, of a state, and of the great 
society of mankind, was the object which the ancient moral philo- 
sophy proposed to investigate. In that philosophy the duties of 
human life were treated of as subservient to the happiness and per- 
fection of human life. But when moral, as well as natural philo- 
sophy, came to be taught only as subservient to theology, the duties 
of human life were treated of as chiefly subservient to the happiness, 
of a life to come. In the ancient philosophy the perfection of virtue 
was represented as necessarily productive, to the person who pos- 
sessed it, of the most perfect happiness in this life. In the modem 
philosophy it was frequendy represented as generally, or rather as 
almost always inconsistent with any degree of happiness in this life; 
and heaven was to be earned only by penance and mortification, by 
the austerities and abasement of a monk; not by the liberal, gener- 
ous, and spirited conduct of a man. Casuistry and an ascetic morality 
made up, in most cases, the greater part of the moral philosophy of 
the schools. By far the most important of all die different branches 
of philosophy, became in diis manner by far the most corrupted. 
the order being Such, therefore, was the common course of philo^ 

(i) moiogy, sophical education in the greater part of the univer- 

0) pmmatology, sities in^ Europe. Logic was taught first: Ontology 

»tBd.ireads*or.l 
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{4) a debased martd came in the second place: Pncuniatology, compre- 
(5) physics. hending the doctrine concerning the nature of the 

human soul and of the Deity, in the third: In the fourth followed 
a debased system of moral jf^osophy, which was considered as 
immediately connected with me doctrines of Pneumatology, with 
the immortality of the human soul, and with the rewards and 
punishments which, from the justice of the Deity, were to be 
expected in a life to come: A short and superficial system of Physics 
usually concluded the course. 

University educa- The alterations which the universities of Europe 

tion was thus made introduced into the ancient course of philo- 
less likely to pro- , « r 1 1 • r 1 • 

duce men of the sophy, were ali meant tor the educaiton ot ecclesi- 

**'^^^* astics, and to render it a more proper introduction 

to the study of theology. But the additional quantity of subtlety 

and sophistry; the casuistry and the ascetic morality which those 

alterations introduced into it, certainly did not render it more 

proper for the education of gentlemen or men of the world, or 

more likely either to improve the understanding, or to mend the 

heart. 


This course is sHll This course of philosophy is what still continues to 
taught in most taught in the greater part of the universities of 

umversitites with _ ^ ^ 111. 1* 

more or less dili- Europe; With more or less dmgence, accordmg as 
gence. the Constitution of each particular university hap- 

^ns to render diligence more or less necessary to the teachers. In 
isdsne of the richest and best endowed universities, the tutors content 
Sfemselves with teaching a few unconnected shreds and parcels of 
mis corrupted course; and even these they commonly teach very 
negligently and superficially. ^ 

The improvements which, in modern times, have 
been made in several different branches of philo- 
sophy, have not, the greater part of them, been 
made in universities; though some no doubt have. 
The greater part of universities have not even been 
very forward to adopt those improvements, after they were made; 
and several of those learned societies have chosen to remain, for a 


Few improvements 
in philosophy have 
been made by uni- 
versities, and fewest 
by the richest 
smiversities. 


long tame, die sanctuaries in which exploded systems and obsolete 
prejudices found shelter and protection, after they had been hunted 
out of every other comer of the world. In general, the richest and 

best endowed universities have been the slowest in adopting those 
dvemehts, and die most averse to permit any considerable 
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the universities 
drew to themselves 
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change in the established plan of education. Those improvements 
were more easily introduced into some of the poorer universities, 
in which the teachers, depending upon their reputation for the 
greater part of their subsistence, werd obliged to pay more attention 
to the current opinions of the worlcl^ 

But though the public schools and universities 
of Europe were originally intended only for the 
education of a particular profession, that of church- 
men; and though they were not always very dili- 
gent in instructing their pupils even in the sciences 
which were supposed necessary for that profession, yet they gradu- 
ally drew to themselves the education of almost all other people, 
particularly of almost all gentlemen and men of fortune. No better 
method, it seems, could be fallen upon of spending, with any 
advantage, the long interval between infancy and that period of 
life at which men begin to apply in good earnest to the real business 
of the world, the business which is to employ them during the 
remainder of their days. The greater part of what is taught in 
schools and universities, however, does not seem to be the most 
proper preparation for that business. 

but in England it In England, it becomes every day more and more 
custom to send young people to travel in 
men to travel foreign countries immediately upon their leaving 
SZmhing school and without sending them to any univ<^. 
but the discredit sity. OuT young people, it is said, generally retr^^ 

improved by their travels. A yoi 
it into repute, man who gocs abroad at seventeen or eighteen, am, 
returns home at one and twenty, returns three or four years older » 
than he was when he went abroad; and at that age it is very difficult 
not to improve a good deal in three or four years. In the course of 
his travels, he generally acquires some knowledge of one or two 
foreign languages; a knowledge, however, which is seldom suffi- 
cient to enable him cither to speak or write them with propriety. 
In other respects, he commonly returns home more conceited, more 
unprincipled, more dissipated, and more incapable of any serious 
application either to study or to business, than he could well have 
become in so daoft a time, had he lived at home. By travelling so 
very young, by spending in the most frivolous dissipation the most 
precious years of his life, at a distance from the inspection and 

^ {Above, p* aSi.] 
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controul of his parents and relations, every useful habit, which the 
earlier parts of his education might have had some tendency to 
form in him, instead of being rivetted and confirmed, is almost 
necessarily either weakened or effaced. Nothing but the discredit 
into which the universities are allowing themselves to fall, could 
ever have brought into repute so very absurd a practice as that of 
travelling at this early period of life. By sending his son abroad, a 
father dehvers himself, at least for some time, from so disagreeable 
an object as that of a son unemployed, neglected, and going to 
ruin before his eyes. 

Such have been the effects of some of the modem institutions for 
education. 

Different plans and different institutions for education seem to 
have taken place in other ages and nations. 

In Greece the In the republics of ancient Greece, every free citizen 

^^inlymnatZT instructed, under the direction of the public 
and music. magistrate, in gymnastic exercises and in music. 

By gymnastic exercises it was intended to harden his body, to 
sharpen his courage, and to prepare him for the fatigues and 
dangers of war; and as the Greek militia was, by all accounts, one 
of the best that ever was in the world, this part of their public 
education must have answered completely the purpose for which 
it was intended. By the other part, music, it was proposed, at least 
by the philosophers and historians who have given us an account 
M those institutions, to humanize the mind, to soften the temper, 
am to dispose it for performing all the social and moral duties 
both of public and private life. 

The Romans had In ancient Rome the exercises of the Camous 
Imfr^mhlir^^^ Martius answered the same purpose as those of me 
gymmsiim, hut no Gymnazium in ancient Greece,^ and they seem to 
*^th^ofZ^for answered it equally well. But among the 

iu absence. Romans there was nothing which corresponded to 

the musical education of the Greeks. The morals of the Romans, 
however, both in private and public life, seem to have been, not 
only equal, but, upon the whole, a good deal superior to those of 
the Greeks. That they were superior in private life, we have the 
express testimony of Polybius® and of Dionysius of Halicarnassus,® 
two authors well acquainted with both nations; and the whole 

I [R^tcd all but verbatim from above, p. 218.] « [Hist, vi., 56; xviii., 34.] 

• lAm* Rom., ii., xxiv. to joevii,. esp. xxvl] 
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tenor of the Greek and Roman history bears witness to the 
superiority of the public morals of the Romans. The good temper 
and moderation of contending factions seems to be the most essen- 
tial circumstance in the public mofals of a free people. But the 
factions of the Greeks were almost always violent and sanguinary; 
whereas, till the time of the Gracchi, no blood had ever been shed 
in any Roman faction; and from the time of the Gracchi the 
Roman republic maybe considered as in reality dissolved. Notwith- 
standing, therefore, the very respectable authority of Plato, ^ Aris- 
totle,^ and Polybius,* and notwithstanding the very ingenious 
reasons by which Mr. Montesquieu endeavours to support that 
authority,^ it seems probable that the musical education of the 
Greeks had no great effect in mending their morals, since, without 
any such education, those of the Romans were upon the whole 
superior. The respect of those ancient sages for the institutions of 
their ancestors, had probably disposed them to find much political 
wisdom in what was, perhaps, merely an ancient custom, continued, 
without interruption, from the earliest period of those societies, to 
the times in which they had arrived at a considerable degree of 
refinement. Music and dancing are the great amusements of almost 
all barbarous nations, and the great accomphshments which are 
supposed to fit any man for entertaining his society. It is so at this 
day among the negroes on the coast of Africa. It was so among the 
ancient Celtes, among the ancient Scandinavians, and, as we may 
learn from Homer, among the ancient Greeks in the times pre- 
ceding the Trojan war.® ^X^cn the Greek tribes had formed them- 
selves into little republics, it was natural that the study of those 
accomplishments should, for a long time, make a part of the public 
and common education of the people. 

The teachers of The masters who instructed the young people 

mlitary exercises cither in music or in military exercises, do not seem 

arid music were twt , , . , ' •111 

paid or appointed to have been paid, or even appomted by the state, 

by the state, either in Rome or even in Athens, the Greek re- 
public of whose laws and customs we are the. best informed. The 
state required that every free citizen should fit himself for defending 
it in war, and should, upon that account, learn his military exerdscs. 
But it left him to learn them of such masters as he could find, and 

^ [Repub,, iii,, 400-40X.] • [PoUtics, 1340 * [Hist,, iv., ao.J 

* Esprit its lots, liv. iv,, viiL, wtec Plato, Aristotle and Polybius are juoted. J 

® [Iliad, xiii., 137; xviii., 494, SS 4 ; Odyssey, L, 152; viii., 265; xviii., 304; xxitl, 134.] 
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it seems to have advanced nothing for this purpose, but a public 
field or place of exercise, in which he should practise and perform 
them. 

Reading, writing ^ Greek and Roman 

and arithmetic were republics, the wJier parts of education seem to have 
taught privately. consisted in learning to read, write, and accoimt 
according to the arithmetic of the times. These accomplishments the 
richer citizens seem frequently to have acquired at home, by the 
assistance of some domestic pedagogue, who was generally, either 
a slave, or a freed-man; and the poorer citizens, in the schools of 
such masters as made a trade of teaching for hire. Such parts of 
education, however, were abandoned altogether to the care of the 
parents or guardians of each individual. It does not appear that the 
state ever assumed any inspection or direction of them. By a law of 
Solon, indeed, the children were acquitted from maintaining those 
parents in their old age,^ who had neglected to instruct them in 
some profitable trade or business.^ 

Philosophical In the progress of refinement, when philosophy and 
fen^of^e rhetoric came into fashion, the better sort of people 

state. used to send their children to the schools of philo- 

sophers and rhetoricians, in order to be instructed in these fashion- 
able sciences. But those schools were not supported by the public. 
They were for a long time barely tolerated by it. The demand for 
philosophy and rhetoric was for a long time so small, that the first 
professed teachers of either could not find constant employment in 
any one city, but were obliged to travel about from place to place. 
In this manner lived Zeno of Elea, Protagoras, Gorgias, Hippias, 
and many others. As the demand increased, the schools both of 
philosophy and rhetoric became stationary; first in Athens, and 
afterwards in several other cities. The state, however, seems never 
to have encouraged them further than by assigning to some of them 
a particular place to teach in, which was sometimes done too by 
private donors. The state seems to have assigned the Academy to 
Plato, the Lyceum to Aristotle, and the Portico to Zeno of Citta, 
the founder of the Stoics. But Epicurus bequeathed his gardens to 
his own school. Till about the time of Marcus Antoninus, however, 
no teacher appears to have had any salary from the public, or to 
have had any other emoluments, but what arose from the honor- 


^ [£d.^x places ‘those parents* here.] 

* {Pliitarch, Life of SoUm, quoted by Montesquieu, Esprit des Lois, liv. xicvi., dt. v.] 
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arics or fees of his scholars. The bounty which that philosophical 
emperor, as we learn from Lucian, bestowed upon one of^ the 
teachers of philosophy, probably lasted no longer dian his own life. 
There was nothing equivalent to tit privileges of graduation, and 
to have attended any of those schools was not necessary, in order 
to be permitted to practise any particular trade or profession. If the 
opinion of their own utility could not draw scholars to them, the 
lavi^ neither forced any body to go to them, nor rewarded any body 
for having gone to them. The teachers had no jurisdiction over their 
pupils, nor any other authority besides that natural authority, which 
superior virtue and abilities never fail to procure from young people 
towards those who are entrusted with any part of their education. 
No public institu- At Rome, the study of the civil law made a part 
lawexisteT^^aT education, not of the greater part of the 

Rome, where law citizens, but of some particular families. The young 
huoaTorderly^^^ people, howevct, who wished to acquire know- 
system, ledge in the law, had no public school to go to, and 

had no other method of studying it, than by frequenting the com- 
pany of such of their relations and friends, as were supposed to 
understand it. It is perhaps worth while to remark, that though the 
laws of the twelve tables were, many of them, copied from those 
of some ancient Greek republics, yet law never seems to have grown 
up to be a science in any republic of ancient Greece. In Rome it 
became a science very early, and gave a considerable degree of 
illustration to those citizens who had the reputation of understand- 
ing it. In the republics of ancient Greece, particularly in Athens, the 
ordinary courts of Justice consisted of numerous, and therefore dis- 
orderly, bodies of people, who frequently decided almost at ran- 
dom, or as clamour, faction and party spirit happened to deter- 
mine. The ignominy of an unjust decision, when it was to be 
divided among five hundred, a friousand, or fifteen hundred people 
(for some of their courts were so very numerous), could not fall 
very heavy upon any individual. At Rome, on the contrary, die 
principal courts of justice consisted either of a single judge, or of a 
small number of judges, whose characters, especially as they deliber- 
ated always in pubhc, could not fail to be very much affected by 
any rash or unjust decision. In doubtful cases, such courts, from 

' [The words *one of ’do not occur in eds. i and 2 , They ate perhaps a mispmt for 
’some of *or a misreading suggested by a failure to understand that *his own Uil^* is that 
of Marcus Antoninus. See Lucian, E^tdius, iii.] 
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their anxiety to avoid blame, would naturally endeavour to shelter 
themselves under the example, or precedent, of the judges who had 
sat before them, either in the same, or in some other court. This 
attention to practice and precaient, necessarily formed the Roman 
law into that regular and onlerly system in which it has been 
delivered down to us; and the like attention has had the like effects 
upon the laws of every other coimtry where such attention has 
taken place. The superiority of character in the Romans over that 
of the Greeks, so much remarked by Polybius and Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus,^ was probably more owing to the better constitution 
of their courts of justice, than to any of the circumstances to which 
those authors ascribe it. The Romans are said to have been particu- 
larly distinguished for their superior respect to an oath. But the 
people who were accustomed to make oath only before some diligent 
and well-informed court of justice, would naturally be much more 
attentive to what they swore, than they who were accustomed 
to do the same thing before mobbish and disorderly assemblies. 

The ancient system abilities, both civil and military, of the Greeks 
and Romans, will readily be allowed to have been, 
at least, equal to those of any modem nation. Our 
prejudice is perhaps rather to overrate them. But 
except in what related to miUtary exercises, the 
state seems to have been at no pains to form those great abilities: 
for I cannot be induced to believe, that the musical education of the 
Greeks could be of much consequence in forming them. Masters, 
however, had been found, it seems, for instructing the better sort 
of people among those nations in every art and science in which the 
dtcumstances of their society rendered it necessary or conven^pt 
for them to be instmeted. The demand for such instruction pro- 
duced, what it always produces, the talent for giving it; and the 
emulation which an unrestrained competition never fails to excite, 
appears to have brought that talent to a very high degree of per- 
fection. In the attention which the ancient pWosophers excited, in 
the empire which they acquired over the opinions and principles of 
their auditors, in the faculty which they possessed of giving a cer- 
tain tone and character to the conduct and conversation ^ those 
auditors; they appear to have been much superior to any modem 
teachers. In modem times, the diligence of public teachers is more 
m less corrupted by the circumstances, which render them more or 
^ [Above, p. 296.] 
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less independent of their success and reputation in their particular 
professions. Their salaries too put the private teacher, who would 
pretend to come into competition with them, in the same state 
with a merchant who attempts to trade without a bounty, in com- 
petition with those who trade withl a considerable one. If he sells 
his goods at nearly the same price, he cannot have the same profit, 
and poverty and beggary at least, if not bankruptcy and ruin will 
infallibly be his lot. If he attempts to sell them much dearer, he is 
likely to have so few customers that his circumstances will not be 
much mended. The privileges of graduation, besides, are in many 
countries necessary, or at least extremely convenient to most men 
of learned professions; that is, to the far greater part of those who 
have occasion for a learned education. But those privileges can be 
obtained only by attending the lectures of the public teachers. The 
most careful attendance upon the ablest instructions of any private 
teacher, cannot always give any title to demand them. It is from 
these different causes that the private teacher of any of the sciences 
which arc commonly taught in universities, is in modem times 
generally considered as in the very lowest order of men of letters. 
A man of real abilities can scarce find out a more humiliating or a 
more unprofitable employment to turn them to. The endowments 
of schook and colleges have, in this manner, not only corrupted the 
diligence of public teachers, but have rendered it almost impossible 
to have any good private ones. 

, Were there no public institutions for education, no 
public institutions system, no science would be taught for which there 
iZng^x!el*t !^at demand; or which the circumstances 

was usefiil would of the times did not render it either necessary, or 
be taught Convenient, or at least fashionable, to Icam. A 

private teacher could never find his account in teaching, either an 
exploded and antiquated system of a science acknowledged to be 
useful, or a science universally believed to be a mere useless and 
pedantic heap of sophistry and nonsense. Such systems, such sciences, 
can subsist no where, but in those incorporated societies for educa- 
tion whose prosperity and revenue are in a great measure indepen- 
dent of their reputation, and altogether independent of their indus- 
try, Were there no public institutions for education, a gendeman, 
after going through, widi application and abilities, the most com- 
plete course of education which the circumstances of the times were 
supposed to afford, could not come into the world com{>lctdy 
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ignorant of every thing which is the common subject of conversa- 
tion among gentlemen and men of the world. 

Women*s education There are no public institutions for the education of 
women, and perc is accordingly nothmg useless, 
absurd, or fanmstical in the common course of their 
education. They are taught what their parents or 
guardians judge it necessary or useful for them to learn; and they 
are taught nothing else. Every part of their education tends 
evidently to some useful purpose; either to improve the natural 
attractions of their person, or to form their mind to reserve, to 
modesty, to chastity, and to oeconomy; to render them both likely 
to become the mistresses of a family, and to behave properly when 
they have become such. In every part of her life a woman feels 
some conveniency or advantage from every part of her education. 
It seldom happens that a man, in any part of his life, derives any 
conveniency or advantage from some of the most laborious and 
troublesome parts of his education. 

Ought the state to Ought the public, therefore, to give no attention, 
give no attention it may bc asked, to the education of the people? Or 
to education? Ought to give any, what are the different parts 

of education which it ought to attend to in the different orders of 
the people? and in what manner ought it to attend to them? 

In some cases it ^ some cases the state of the society necessarily 
ought, in others it places the greater part of individuals in such situa- 
need not. ^ naturally form in them, without any atten- 

tion of government, almost all the abilities and virtues which that 
state requires, or perhaps can admit of. In other cases the state of 
the society does not place the greater part of individuals in si^ 
situations, and some attention of government is necessary in order 
to prevent the almost entire corruption and degeneracy of the great 
body of the people. 

Divis(<m of labour ^ progress of the division of labour, the 
employment of the far greater part of those who 
live by labour, that is, of the great body of the 
people, comes to be confined to a few very simple 
operations; frequently to one or two. But the 
understandings of the greater part of men are necessarily formed by 
their ordinary employments. The man whose whole life is spent in 
performing a few simple operations, of which the effects too are, 
perhaps, always the same, or very nearly the same, has no occasion 
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to exert his understanding, or to exercise his invention in finding 
out expedients for removing difficulties which never occur. He 
naturally loses, therefore, the habit of such exertion, and generally 
becomes as stupid and ignorant as it iif possible for a human creature 
to become. The torpor of his mind renders him, not only incapable 
of relishing or bearing a part in any rational conversation, but of 
conceiving any generous, noble, or tender sentiment, and conse- 
quehtly of forming any just judgment concerning many even of the 
ordinary duties of private Hfe. Of the great and extensive interests 
of his country he is altogether incapable of judging; and unless very 
particular pains have been taken to render him otherwise, he is 
equally incapable of defending his country in war. The uniformity 
of his stationary life naturally corrupts the courage of his mind, and 
makes him regard with abhorrence the irregular, uncertain, and 
adventurous life of a soldier. It corrupts even the activity of his 
body, and renders him incapable of exerting his strength with 
vigour and perseverance, in any other employment than that to 
which he lias been bred. His dexterity at his own particular trade 
seems, in this manner, to be acquired at the expence of his intel- 
lectual, social, and martial virtues. But in every improved and 
civilized society this is the state into which the labouring poor, that 
is, the great body of the people, must necessarily fall, unless govern- 
ment takes some pains to prevent it. 

whereas in It is Otherwise in the barbarous societies, as they are 

barbarous societies commonly Called, of hunters, of shepherds, and 

those Virtues are 1 1 1 .1 1 r 1 

kept alive by even of husbandmen in that rude state 01 hus- 
cottstant necessity, bandry which precedes the improvement of manu- 
factures, and the extension of foreign commerce. In such societies 
the varied occupations of every man oblige every man to exert his 
capacity, and to invent expedients for removing difficulties which 
arc continually occurring. Invention is kept alive, and the mind is 
not^ suffered to fall into that drowsy stupidity, which, in a civilized 
society, seems to benumb the understanding of almost all the in- 
ferior ranks of people. In those barbarous societies, as they are called, 
every man, it has already been observed, is a warrior. Every man 
too is in some measure a statesman, and can form a tolerable judg- 
ment concerning the interest of the society, and the conduct of 
those who govern it. How far their chiefs are good judges in peace, 
or good leaders in war, is obvious to the observation of almost 
^ [Ed. I reads ‘the minds of men ate not’.] 
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every single man among them. In such a society indeed, no man can 
well acquire diat improved and refined understanding, which a lew 
men sometimes possess in a more civilized state. Though in a rude 
society there is a good deal ol variety in the occupations of every 
individual, there is not a great deal in those of the whole society. 
Every man does, or is capable of doing, almost every thing which 
any other man does, or is capable of doing. Every man has a con- 
siderable degree of knowledge, ingenuity, and invention; but scarce 
any man has a great degree. The degree, however, which is com- 
monly possessed, is generally sufficient for conducting the whole 
simple business of the society. In a civilized state, on the contrary, 
though there is little variety in the occupations of the greater part 
of individuals, there is an almost infinite variety in those of the 
whole society. These varied occupations present an almost infinite 
variety of objects to the contemplation of those few, who, being 
attached to no particular occupation themselves, have leisure and 
inclination to examine the occupations of other people. The con- 
templation of so great a variety of objects necessarily exercises their 
minds in endless comparisons and combinations, and renders their 
understandings, in an extraordinary degree, both acute and com- 
prehensive. Unless those few, however, happen to be placed in some 
very particular situations, their great abilities, though honourable to 
themselves, may contribute very little to the good government or 
happiness of their society. Notwithstanding the great abilities of 
those few, all the nobler parts of the human character may be, in 
a great measure, obliterated and extinguished in the great body of 
the people. 

The education of The education of the common people rcquijfs, 
uquire^at^Zn^ perhaps, in a civilized and commercial society, the 
from the state more attention of the public more than that of people of 
^ome rank and fortune. People of some rank and 
n^se parents can fortune arc generally eighteen or nineteen years of 

before they enter upon that particular business, 
spend lives profession, or trade, by which they propose to dis- 
'w^poLss eftfc/y tinguish themselves in the world. They have before 
inteUeoual, that full time to acquire, or at least to fit them* 

sdves for afterwards acquiring, every accomplishment which can 
recommend them to the public esteem, or render them worthy of 
it Iheir parents or guardians are generally sufficiently anxious that 
they tshould be so accomplished, and are, in most cases, willing 
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enough to lay out the expence which is necessary for that purpose. 
If they are not always properly educated, it is seldom from the want 
of cxpencc laid out upon their education; but from the improper 
application of that cxpencc. It is scldc^al from the want of masters; 
but from the negligence and incapacity of the masters who are to 
be had, and from the difficulty, or rather from the impossibihty 
which there is, in the present state of things, of finding any better. 
The employments too in which people of some rank or fortune 
spend the greater part of their lives, are not, like those of the 
common people, simple and uniform. They are almost all of them 
extremely compUcated, and such as exercise the head more than the 
hands. The understandings of those who are engaged in such 
employments can seldom grow torpid for^ want of exercise. The 
employments of people of some rank and fortime, besides, arc 
seldom such as harass them from morning to night. They generally 
have a good deal of leisure, during which they may perfect them- 
selves in every branch either of useful or ornamental knowledge of 
which they may have laid the foundation, or for which they may 
have acquired some taste in the earlier part of Hfe. 
unlike the children It is Otherwise with the common people. They have 
of the poor. spare for education. Their parents can 

scarce afford to maintain them even in infancy. As soon as they arc 
able to work, they must apply to some trade by which they can 
cam their subsistence. That trade too is generally so simple and 
uniform as to give little exercise to the understanding; while, at the 
same time, their labour is both so constant and so severe, that it 
leaves them little leisure and less inclination to apply to, or even 
to think of anything else. 

But though the common people cannot, in any 
civilized society, be so well instructed as people of 
some rank and fortune, the most essential parts of 
education, however, to read, write, and account, 
can be acquired at so early a period of life, that die 
greater part even of those who arc to be bred to the lowest occupa- 
tions, have time to acquire them before they can be employed in 
those occupations. For a very small expcnce the public can facilitate, 
can encourage, and can even impose upon almost the whole body 
of the people, the necessity of acquiring those most essential parts 
of education. 


The state can 
encourage or insist 
on the general 
acquirement of 
reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, 


^ {Ed. 1 icadf ‘from’.] 
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by establishing The public caxi facilitate this acquisition by estab- 
parish schools, lishing in every parish or district a little school, 
where children may be taught for a reward so moderate, that even 
a common labourer may affol^d it; the master being partly, but not 
wholly paid by the public; because, if he was wholly, or even prin- 
cipally paid by it, he would soon learn to neglect his business. In 
Scotland the establishment of such parish schools has taught almost 
die whole common people to read, and a very great proportion of 
them to write and account. In England the establishment of charity 
schools has had an effect of the same kind, though not so universally, 
because the establishment is not so universal. If in those little schools 
the books, by which the children are taught to read, were a little 
more instructive than they commonly are; and if, instead of a^ little 
smattering of Latin, which the children of the common people are 
sometimes taught there, and which can scarce ever be of any use to 
them; they were instructed in the elementary parts of geometry and 
mechanics, the literary education of this rank of people would per- 
haps be as complete as it can be.^ There is scarce a common trade 
which does not aififord some opportunities of applying to it the 
principles of geometry and mechanics, and which would not there- 
fore gradually exercise and improve the common people in those 
principles, the necessary introduction to the most sublime as well as 
to the most useful sciences. 

giving prizes. The public can encourage the acquisition of those 
most essential parts of education by giving small premiums, and 
little badges of distinction, to the children of the common people 
who excel in them. 

mtd retiring men The public can impose upon almost the whole body 

necessity of acquiring those rnost 
fi/» in trade, essential parts of education, by obliging every man 

to undergo an examination or probation in them before he can 
obtain the freedom in any corporation, or be allowed to set up any 
trade either in a village or town corporate. 

/#f this way the It was in this manner, by facilitating the acquisi- 
tion of their miUtary and gymnastic exercises, by 
amMspttU. encour^ing it, and even by imposing upon the 
wh(de body of the people the necessity of learning those exercises, 
that the Greek and Roman republics maintained die martial spirit 
of their respective citizens. They facilitated the acquisition of those 
[Ed. I tetdt ‘die’.} * [Ed. i reads ‘as it it citable of being’.] 
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exetdses by appointing a certain place for learning and practisk^ 
them, and by granting to certain masters the privilege of teaching 
in that place. Those masters do not appear to have had either 
salaries or exclusive privileges of any^ind. Their reward consisted 
altogether in what they got from th^ir scholars; and a citizen who 
had learnt his exercises in the public Gymnasia, had no sort of legal 
advantage over one who had learnt them privately, provided the 
latter had learnt them equally well. Those republics encouraged the 
acquisition of those exercises, by bestowing little premiums and 
badges of distinction upon those who excelled in them. To have 
gained a prize in the Olympic, Isthmian or Nemaean games gave 
illustration, not only to the person who gained it, but to his whole 
family and kindred. The obligation which every citizen was under 
to serve a certain number of years, if called upon, in the armies of 
the republic, sufficiently imposed the necessity of learning those 
exercises without which he could not be fit for that service. 

Martial spirit in ^ progress of improvement the practice of 

the people would military exercises, unless government takes proper 
t7e^^i'’s"zeanJ support it. gocs graduaUy to decay, and, 

the danger of a together with it, the martial spirit of the great body 
standing army. people, the example of modem Europe 

sufficiently demonstrates. But the security of every society must 
always depend, more or less, upon the martial spirit of the great 
body of the people. In the present times, indeed, that martial spirit 
alone, and unsupported by a well-disciplined standing army, would 
not, perhaps, be sufficient for the defence and security of any society. 
But '^here every citizen had the spirit of a soldier, a smaller standing 
army would surely be requisite. That spirit, besides, would neces- 
sarily diminish very much the dangers to liberty, whether real or 
imaginary, which are commonly apprehended from a standing 
army. As it would very much facilitate the operations of that army 
against a foreign invader, so it would obstruct them as much if 
unfortunately they should ever be directed against the constitution 
of the state. 

The Greek and The andent institutions of Greece and Rome seem 
Roman ins^tions ^o have been much more effectual, for maintaining 
7hm the martial spirit of the great body of the people, 

establishment of what are called the milkias 
porHonofO^ of modem times. They were much more simple, 
people. when they were once established, they executed 
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themselves, and it required little or no attention from government 
to maintain them in the most perfect vigour. Whereas to maintain, 
even in tolerable execution, the complex regulations of any modem 
militia, requires the continual and painful attention of government, 
without which they are constlndy falling into total neglect and dis- 
use. The influence, besides, of the ancient institutions was much 
more universal. By means of them the whole body of the people 
was completely instructed in the use of arms. Whereas it is but a 
very small part of them who can ever be so instructed by the regu- 
lations of any modem militia; except, perhaps, that of Switzerland. 
It is the duty of But a coward, a man incapable either of defending 
of revenging himself, evidendy wants one of the 
of cowardice, most essential parts of the character of a man. He 

is as much mutilated and deformed in his mind as another is in liis 
body, who is either deprived of some of its most essential members, 
or has lost the use of them.^ He is evidently the more wretched and 
miserable of the two; because happiness and misery, which reside 
altogether in the mind, must necessarily depend more upon the 
healthful or unhealthful, the mutilated or entire state of the mind, 
than upon that of the body. Even though the martial spirit of the 
people were of no use towards the defence of the society, yet to 
prevent that sort of mental mutilation, deformity, and wretched- 
ness, which cowardice necessarily involves in it, from spreading 
themselves through the great body of the people, would still deserve 
the most serious attention of government; in the same maimer as 
it would deserve its most serious attention to prevent a leprosy or 
any other loathsome and offensive disease, though neither mortal 
nor dangerous, from spreading itself among them; though, perlj^ps, 
no other public good might result from such attention besides the 
prevention of so great a public eviL 

gross ignorance and The Same thing may be said of the gross ignorance 
stupidity. stupidity which, in a civilized society, seem so 

frequently to benumb the understandings of all the inferior ranks of 
people. A man without the proper use of the intellectual faculties of 
a man, is, if possible, more contemptible than even a coward, and 
seems to be mutilated and deformed in a still more essential part of 
dhe character of human nature. Though the state was to derive no 
advantage from the instruction of the inferior ranks of people, it 
would still deserve its attention that they should not be altogether 
' {Ed. 1 reads ‘the use of those members*.] 
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uninstxuctcd. The state, however, derives no inconsiderable advan- 
tage from their instruction. The more they are instructed, the less 
liable they are to the delusions of enthusiasm and superstition, 
which, among ignorant nations, frequently occasion the most 
dreadful disorders. An instructed an 4 inteUigent people besides, arc 
always more decent and orderly than an ignorant and stupid one. 
They feel tliemselves, each individually, more respectable, and more 
likdy to obtain the respect of their lawful superiors, and they are 
therefore more disposed to respect those superiors. They are more 
disposed to examine, and more capable of seeing through, the 
interested complaints of faction and sedition, and they arc, upon that 
account, less apt to be misled into any wanton or unnecessary 
opposition to the measures of government. In free countries, where 
the safety of government depends very much upon the favourable 
judgment which the people may form of its conduct, it must surely 
be of the highest importance that they should not be disposed to 
Judge rashly or capriciously concerning it. 


ARTICLE III 


These institutions 
are chiefly for 
religious instruction. 
Religious Uke other 
teachers are more 
ingorous if 
unestahlished and 
unendowed. 


Of the Expence of the Institutions for the Instruction of People of all Ages 

The institutions for the instruction of people of all 
ages arc chiefly those for religious instruction. This 
is a species of instruction of which the object is not 
so much to render the people good citizens in this 
world, as to prepare them for another and a better 
world in a life to come. The teachers of the doc- 
trine which contains this instruction, in the same manner as other 
teachers, may either depend altogether for their subsistence upon 
the voluntary contributions of their hearers; or they may derive it 
from some other fund to which the law of their country may 
entitle them; such as a landed estate, a tythe or land tax, an estab- 
lished salary or stipend. Their exertion, their zeal and industry, are 
likely to be much greater in the former situation han in the latter. 
In this respect the teachers of new re%ions have always had a ctm- 
siderable advantage in attadting those ancient and established 
systems of which the clergy, reposing themselves upon heir boie- 
fices, had neglected to keep up the fervour of faith and devotioa in 
the great body of the people; and having given themselves tip to 
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indolence, were become altogether incapable of making any vigor- 
ous exertion in defence even of their own establishment. The clergy 
of an established and well-endowed religion frequently become men 
of learning and elegance, who possess all the virtues of gentlemen, 
or which can recommend tlfsm to the esteem of gentlemen; but 
they arc apt gradually to lose the qualities, both good and bad, 
which gave them authority and influence with the inferior ranks of 
people, and which had perhaps been the original causes of the 
success and establishment of their religion. Such a clergy, when 
attacked by a set of popular and bold, though perhaps stupid and 
ignorant enthusiasts, feel themselves as perfectly defenceless as the 
indolent, effeminate, and full-fed nations of the southern parts of 
Asia, when they were invaded by the active, hardy, and hungry 
Tartars of the North. Such a clergy, upon such an emergency, have 
commonly no other resource than to call upon the civil magistrate to 
persecute, destroy, or drive out their adversaries, as disturbers of the 
public peace. It was thus that the Roman catholic clergy called upon 
the civil magistrate to persecute the protestants; and the church of 
England, to persecute the dissenters; and that in general every 
religious sect, when it has once enjoyed for a century or two the 
security of a legal establishment, has found itself incapable of making 
any vigorous defence against any new sect which chose to attack 
its doctrine or discipline. Upon such occasions the advantage in 
point of learning and good writing may sometimes be on the side 
of the established church. But the arts of popularity, all the arts of 
gaining proselytes, arc constantly on the side of its adversaries. In 
England those arts have been long neglected by the well-endowed 
clergy of the established church, and are at present chiefly cultivated 
by the dissenters and by the methodists. The independent pro- 
visions, however, which in many places have been made for dis- 
senting teachers, by means of voluntary subscriptions, of trust rights, 
and other evasions of the law, seem very much to have abated 
the 2eal and activity of those teachers. They have many of them 
become very learned, ingenious, and respectable men; but they 
have in general ceased to be very popular preachers. The metho- 
dists, without half the learning of the dissenters, are much more 


m vogue. 


inferior dergy In the church of Rome, the industry and zeal of the 
RotM ^e*mre inferior clergy are^ kept more alive by Ac powerful 


' [Eds. 1-3 read 
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^mutated by self- motive of self-interest, than perhaps in any estab- 
protestant church. The parochial clergy 
Protestant Church, derive, many of theit^, a very considerable part of 
their subsistence from the voluntary oblations of the people; a 
source of revenue which confession gives them many opportunities 
of improving. The mendicant orders derive their whole subsistence 
from such oblations. It is with them, as with the hussars and light 
infantry of some armies; no plunder, no pay. The parochial clergy 
are like those teachers whose reward depends partly upon their 
salary, and partly upon the fees or honorarics which they get from 
their pupils; and these must always depend more or less upon their 
industry and reputation. The mendicant orders are like those 
teachers whose subsistence depends altogether upon their industry. 
They are obliged, therefore, to use every art which can animate the 
devotion of the common people. The establishment of the two great 
mendicant orders of St. Dominic and St. Francis, it is observed by 
Machiavel,^ revived, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the 
languishing faith and devotion of the catholic church. In Roman 
catholic countries the spirit of devotion is supported altogether by 
the monks and by the poorer parochial clergy. The great dignitaries 
of the church, with all the accompUshments of gentlemen and men 
of the world, and sometimes with those of men of learning, are 
careful enough to maintain the necessary discipline over their in- 
feriors, but seldom give themselves any trouble about the instruc- 
tion of the people. 

Hume says the of the arts and professions in a state [says by 

state may leave the far the most illustrious philosopher and historian 
of ‘^0 age] arc of such a nature, ^t, 

who benefit by while they promote the interests of the society, 
they are also useful or agreeable to some in- 
dividuals; and in that case, the constant rule of the magistrate, 
except, perhaps, on the first introduction of any art, is, to leave 
the profession to itself, and trust its encouragement to the in- 
dividuals who reap the benefit of it. The artkans, finding their 
profits to rise by the favour of their customers, increase, as much 
as possible, their skill and industry; and as matters are not dis- 
turbed by any injudicious tampering, the commodity is always 
sure to be at all times nearly proportioned to the demand. 

» [In ‘Diteourses on the First Decade of Titus Livius,* book iii., chap. i.f 
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others must be pro- But there are also some callings, which, though 
meted by the state; useful and even neccssary in a state, bring no ad- 
vantage or pleasure to any individual, and the supreme power is 
obliged to alter its conduct with regard to the retainers of those 
professions. It must give thtoi public encouragement in order to 
their subsistence; and it must provide against that negligence to 
which they will naturally be subject, either by annexing particular 
honours to the profession, by establishing a long subordination of 
ranks and a strict dependance, or by some other expedient. The 
persons employed in the finances, fleets,^ and magistracy, are 
instances of this order of men. 

it might be thought It may naturally be thought, at first sight, that the 
Ituqim behnged^'^ ccclesiastics belong to the first class, and that their 
to the first class, encouragement, as well as that of lawyers and 

physicians, may safely be entrusted to the liberality of individuals, 
who are attached to their doctrines, and who find benefit or con- 
solation from their spiritual ministry and assistance. Their indus- 
try and vigilance will, no doubt, be whetted by such an additional 
motive; and their skill in the profession, as well as their address 
in governing the minds of the people, must receive daily increase, 
fi-om their increasing practice, study, and attention. 
but it does not, But if we consider the matter more closely, we 

because the inter- that this interested diligence of the 

ested zeal of the , . , . i » i -n i 

clergy should be clcrgy IS what every wise legislator will study to 

discouraged. prevent; because, in every religion except the 

true, it is highly pernicious, and it has even a natural tendency 
to pervert the true, by infusing into it a strong mixture of super- 
stition, folly, and delusion. Each ghostly practitioner, in order to 
render liimself more precious and sacred in the eyes of hii^re- 
tainers, will inspire them with the most violent abhorrence of all 
other sects, and continually endeavour, by some novelty, to ex- 
cite the languid devotion of his audience. No regard will be paid 
to truth, morals, or decency in the doctrines inculcated. Every 
tenet will be adopted that best suits the disorderly affections of 
the human firame. Customers will be drawn to each conventicle 
by new industry and address in practising on the passions and 
credulity of the populace. And in the end, the civil magistrate 
will fin4 that he h^ dearly paid for his pretended frugality, in 
saving a fixed establishment for the priests; and that in reality the 
^ [The original reads ^finances, armies, fleets’.] 
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most decent and advantageous composition, which he can make 
with the spiritual guides, is to bribe their indolence, by assigning 
stated salaries to their profession, aijd rendering it superfluous for 
them to be farther active, than merely to prevent their flock from 
straying in quest of new pastures. A|id in this manner ecclesiastical 
establishments, though commonly they arose at first from re- 
ligious views, prove in the end advantageous to the political 
interests of society.^ 

Establishments and But whatever may have been the good or bad 

independent provision of the clergy; 
to reasoning like it has, perhaps, been very seldom bestowed upon 
meis of political them from any view to those effects. Times of 
faction. violent religious controversy have generally been 

times of equally violent political faction. Upon such occasions, each 
political party has either found it, or imagined it, for its interest, to 
league itself with some one or other of the contending rehgious 
sects. But this could be done only by adopting, or at least by favour- 
ing, the tenets of that particular sect. The sect which had the good 
fortune to be leagued with the conquering party, necessarily shared 
in the victory of its ally, by whose favour and protection it was soon 
enabled in some degree to silence and subdue all its adversaries. 
Those adversaries had generally leagued themselves with the enemies 
of the conquering party, and were therefore the enemies of that 
party. The clergy of this particular sect having thus become com- 
plete masters of the field, and their influence and authority with the 
great body of the people being in its highest vigour, they were 
powerful enough to over-awe the chiefs and leaders of their own 
party, and to oblige the civil magistrate to respect their opinions 
and inclinations. Their first demand was generally, that he should 
silence and subdue all their adversaries; and their second, that he 
should bestow an independent provision on themselves. As they had 
generally contributed a good deal to the victory, it seemed not 
unreasonable that they should have some share in the spoil. They 
were weary, besides, of humouring the people, and of depending 
upon dieir caprice for a subsistence. In making this demand there- 
fore they consulted their own ease and comfort, without troubling 
themselves about the effect which it might have in future times 
upon the influence and authority of their order. The civil magistrate, 

* [Hume, Histo^, chap, xxix., voL iv., pp. jo, 31, in ed. of 1773* 
verhaily both firom earlier and from later ^tipns.] 

W.K. H— L 
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who could comply with this demand only by giving them some- 
thing which he would have chosen much rather to take, or to 
keep to himself, was seldon^ very forward to grant it. Necessity, 
however, always forced him to submit at last, though frequently 
not till after many delays, evasions, and affected excuses. 

If politics had But if politics had never called in the aid of re- 

n^er called in the Ugion, had the conquering party never adopted the 

would have been tenets ot onc sect more than those or another, when 

^the^wouMh^e gained the victory, it would probably have 

learnt to tolerate dealt equally and impartially with all the different 

each other, sects, and have allowed every man to chuse his own 

priest and his own religion as he thought proper. There would in 
this case, no doubt, have been a great multitude of religious sects. 
Almost every different congregation might probably have made a 
little sect by itself, or have entertained some peculiar tenets of its 
own. Each teacher would no doubt have felt himself under the 
necessity of making the utmost exertion, and of using every art both 
to preserve and to increase the number of his disciples. But as every 
other teacher would have felt himself under the same necessity, the 
success of no one teacher, or sect of teachers, could have been very 
great. The interested and active zeal of religious teachers can be 
dangerous and troublesome only where there is, either but one sect 
tolerated in the society, or where the whole of a large society is 
divided into two or three great sects; the teachers of each^ acting by 
concert, and under a regular discipline and subordination. But that 
zeal must be altogether innocent where the society is divided into 
two or three hundred, or perhaps into as many thousand small sects, 
of which no one could be considerable enough to disturb the public 
tranquillity. The teachers of each sect, seeing themselves surrounded 
on all sides with more adversaries than friends, 'Would be obliged 
to Icam that candour and moderation which is so seldom to be 
* found among the teachers of those great sects, whose tenets, being 
supported by the civil magistrate, are held in veneration by almost 
all the inhabitants of extensive kingdoms and empires, and who 
dberefore see nothing round them but followers, disciples, and 
humble admirers. The teachers of each little sect, finding themselves 
almost alone, would be obliged to respect those of almost every 
other sect, and the concessions which they would mutuaQy find it 
both convenient and agreeable to make to one another, might in 
^ [Ed. 1 r^ds *o£ cacb sect*.] 
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time probably reduce the doctrine of the greater part of them to 
that pure and rational religion, free from every mixture of absur- 
dity, imposture, or fanaticism, such as, wise men have in all ages of 
the world wished to see established; but such as positive law has 
perhaps never yet established, and pijpbably never will establish in 
any country: because, with regard to religion, positive law always 
has been, and probably always will be, more or less influenced by 
popular superstition and enthusiasm. This plan of ecclesiastical 
government, or more properly of no ecclesiastical government, was 
what the sect called Independents, a sect no doubt of very wild 
enthusiasts, proposed to establish in England towards the end of the 
civil war. If it had been established, though of a very unphilo- 
sophical origin, it would probably by tliis time have been produc- 
tive of the most philosophical good temper and moderation with 
regard to every sort of religious principle. It has been established in 
Pensylvania, where, though the Quakers happen to be the most 
numerous,^ the law in reality favours no one sect more than another, 
and it is there said to have been productive of this philosophical 
good temper and moderation. 

anrf if they did mt. though this equality of treatment should not be 

their zeal could do productive of this good temper and moderation in 
no harm, even in the greater part of the religious sects 

of a particular country; yet provided those sects were suifflciently 
numerous, and each of them consequently too small to disturb the 
public tranquillity, the excessive zeal of each* for its particular 
tenets could not well be productive of any very hurtful effects, but, 
on the contrary, of several good ones: and if the government was 
perfectly decided both to let them all alone, and to oblige them all 
to let alone one another, there is little danger that they would not 
of their own accord subdivide themselves fast enough, so as soon 
to become sufFiciendy numerous. 

* 111 every civilized society, in every society where 

of morality, the the distinction of ranks has once been completely 
established, there have been always two different 
loose, <fce first is schemes or systems of morality current at the same 

favoured by the the o^e may be called the strict or 

austere; the other die liberal, or, if you will, the 
people offasMon. system. The former is generally admired and 

revered by the common people: the latter is commonly more 

* PSd. I Kadi ‘the most numerous sect’.) * ffd. i w»ds ‘of each sect’,) 
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esteemed and adopted by what are called people of fashion. The 
degree of disapprobation with which we ought to mark the vices 
of levity, the vices which are apt to arise from great prosperity, and 
from the excess of gaiety and good humour, seems to constitute 
the principal distinction betvieen those two opposite schemes or 
systems. In the liberal or loose system, luxury, wanton and even dis- 
orderly mirth, the pursuit of pleasure to some degree of intem- 
perance, the breach of chastity, at least in one of the two sexes, 
&c, provided they are not accompanied with gross indecency, and 
do not lead to falshood or injustice, are generally treated with a 
good deal of indulgence, and arc easily either excused or pardoned 
altogether. In the austere system, on the contrary, those excesses 
arc regarded with the utmost abhorrence and detestation. The vices 
of levity are always ruinous to the common people, and a single 
week’s thoughtlessness and dissipation is often sufficient to undo a 
poor workman for ever, and to drive him through despair upon 
committing the most enormous crimes. The wiser and better sort 
of the common people, therefore, have always the utmost abhor- 
rence and detestation of such excesses, which their experience tells 
them are so immediately fatal to people of their condition. The dis- 
order and extravagance of several years, on the contrary, will not 
always ruin a man of fashion, and people of that rank are very apt 
to consider the power of indulging in some degree of excess as one 
of the advantages of their fortune, and the liberty of doing so with- 
out censure or reproach, as one of the privileges which belong to 
their station. In people of their own station, therefore, they regard 
such excesses with but a small degree of disapprobation, and censure 
them cither very slightly or not at all. 

ReH^icusseas Almost all religious sects have begun amon^he 
usuaUy begin wiih common people, from whom tiicy have igenerally 
ihe austere system, earliest, as well as their most numerous 

proselytes. The austere system of morality has, accordingly, been 
adopted by those sects almost constantly, or with very few ex- 
ceptions; for there have been some. It was the system by which they 
could best recommend themselves to that order of people to whom 
they first proposed their plan of reformation upon what had been 
b^ore established. Many of them, perhaps the greater part of them, 
have even endeavoured to gain credit by refining upon this austere 
system, and by carrying it to some degree of folly and extravagance; 
and this excessive rigour has frequently recommended them more 
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than any thing else to die respect and veneration of the common 
people. 


and in small reli^ 
gious sects morals 
are regnlar and 
orderly and eoen 
disagreeably rig^ 
orous and unsocial 


A man of rank and fortune is by his station the dis- 
tinguished member of a great society, who attend 
to every part of his iconduct, and who thereby 
oblige him to attend to every part of it himself. His 
authority and consideration depend very much 
upon the respect which this society bears to him. He dare not do 
any thing which would disgrace or discredit him in it, and he is 
obliged to a very strict observation of that species of morals, 
whether liberal or austere, which the general consent of this society 
prescribes to persons of his rank and fortune. A man of low con- 
dition, on the contrary, is far from being a distinguished member of 
any great society. While he remains in a country village his conduct 
may be attended to, and he may be obliged to attend to it himself. 
In this situation, and in this situation only, he may have what is 
called a character to lose. But as soon as he comes into a great city, 
he is sunk in obscurity and darkness. His conduct is observed and 
attended to by nobody, and he is therefore very likely to neglect 
it himself, and to abandon himself to every sort of low profligacy 
and vice. He never emerges so effectually from this obscurity, his 
conduct never excites so much the attention of any respectable 
society, as by his becoming the member of a small religious sect. 
He from that moment acquires a degree of consideration which he 
never had before. All his brother sectaries arc, for the credit of the 
sect, interested to observe his conduct, and if he gives occasion to 
any scandal, if he deviates very much from those austere morals 
which they almost always require of one another, to punish him by 
what is always a very severe punishment, even where no civil effects 
attend it, expulsion or excommunication from the sect. In little 
religious sects, accordingly, the morals of the common people have 
been almost always remarkably regular and orderly; generally 
much more so than in the cstab^hed church. The morals of those 
little sects, indeed, have frequently been rather disagreeably rigorous 
and unsocial. 


There are two There are two very easy and effectual remedies, 
possible remedies, however, by whosc joint operation the state might, 
without violence, correct whatever was unsocial or disagreeably 
rigorous in the morals of all the little sects into which the country 
was divided. 
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(i) the requirement thosc remedies is the Study of science 

of a knowledge of and philosophy, which the state might render 
from almost universd among all people of middling or 

dates for professions more than middling rank and fortune; not by 
and offices, giving salarifs to teachers in order to make them i 

negligent and idle, but by instituting some sort of probation, even ; 
in the higher and more difficult sciences, to be undergone by every \ 
person before he was permitted to exercise any liberal profession, 
or before he could be received as a candidate for any honourable 
office of trust or profit. If the state imposed upon this order of men 
the necessity of learning, it would have no occasion to give itself 
any trouble about providing them with proper teachers. They 
would soon find better teachers for themselves than any whom the 
state could provide for them. Science is the great antidote to the 
poison of enthusiasm and superstition; and where all the superior 
ranks of people were secured firom it, the inferior ranks could not 
be much exposed to it. 

and (2) the encour- second of those remedies is the frequency and 
agement of public gaiety of public diversions. The state, by cncour- 
diversions. aging, that is by giving entire liberty to all those 

who for their own interest would attempt, without scandal or in- 
decency, to amuse and divert the people by painting, poetry, music, 
dancing; by all sorts of dramatic representations and exhibitions, 
would easily dissipate, in the greater part of them, that melancholy 
and gloomy humour which is almost always the nurse of popular 
superstition and enthusiasm. Public diversions have always been the 
objects of dread and hatred, to all the fanatical promoters of those 
popular frenzies. The gaiety and good humour which thosc diver- 
sions inspire were altogether inconsistent with that temper of rilind, 
which was fittest for their purpose, or which they could best work 
upon. Dramatic representations besides, frequently exposing their 
artifices to public ridicule, and sometimes even to public execration, 
were upon that account, more than all other diversions, the objects 
of dieir peculiar abhorrence. 

Where no one re-^ ^ ^ country where the law favoured the teachers of 
Mm was favoured no onc religion more than dhose of another, it 
wmU^^mlre '^ould not be necessary that any of them should 
to influence the have any particular or immediate dependency upon 
ieadters ofreUgton, sovcre^n or executive powcr; or that he diould 

have any thing to do, either in appointing, or in dismissing them 
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firom their offices. In such a situation he would have no occasion to 
give himself any concern about them, further than to keep the peace 
among them, in the same manner as among the rest of his subjects; 
that is, to hinder them from persecuting, abusing, or oppressing one 
another. But it is quite otherwise im countries where there is an 
established or governing religion. The sovereign can in this case 
never be secure, unless he has the means of influencing in a consider- 
able degree the greater part of the teachers of that religion. 
as he must where clergy of every established church constitute a 

there is an great incorporation. They can act in concert, and 

established church, puJ.g^e interest upoii one plan and with one 

spirit, as much as if they were under the direction of one man; and 
they arc frequently too under such direction. Their interest as an 
incorporated body is never the same with that of the sovereign, 
and is sometimes directly opposite to it. Their great interest is to 
maintain their authority with the people; and this authority depends 
upon the supposed certainty and importance of the whole doctrine 
which they inculcate, and upon supposed necessity of adopting 
every part of it with the most implicit faith, in order to avoid eternal 
misery. Should the sovereign have the imprudence to appear either 
to deride or doubt himself of the most trifling part of their doc- 
trine, or from humanity attempt to protect those who did either 
the one or the other, the punctilious honour of a clergy who have 
no sort of dependency upon him, is immediately provoked to pro- 
scribe him as a profane person, and to employ all die terrors of 
religion in order to obUge the people to transfer their allegiance to 
some, more orthodox and obedient prince. Should he oppose any 
of their pretensions or usurpations, the danger is equally great. The 
princes who have dared in this manner to rebel against the church, 
over and above this crime of rebellion, have generally been charged 
too with the additional crime of heresy, notwithstanding their 
solemn protestations of their faith and humble submission to every 
tenet which she thought proper to prescribe to them. But the 
authority of religion is superior to every other authority. The fears 
which it suggests conquer all other fears. When the authorised 
teachers of religion propagate through the great body of the people 
doctrines subversive of Ac authority of the sovereign, it is by 
violence pnly, or by Ac force of a standing army, Aat he can tnain**^ 
tain his authority. Even a standing army cannot in this case g^ve 
him any lasting security; because if Ac soldiers arc not foreignm. 
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which can seldom be the case, but drawn from the great body of 
the people, which must almost always be the case, they arc likely 
to be soon corrupted by those very doctrines. The revolutions which 
the turbulence of the Greek clergy was continually occasioning at 
Constantinople, as long as the eastern empire subsisted; the convul- j 
sions which, during the course of several centuries, the turbulence 
of the Roman clergy was continually occasioning in every part of 
Europe, sufficiently demonstrate how precarious and insecure must ’ 
always be the situation of the sovereign who has no proper means 
of influencing the clergy of the established and governing religion 
of his country. 

siwe he camot Articles of faith, as well as all other spiritual 
matters, it is evident enough, arc not within the 
clergy, proper department of a temporal sovereign, who, 

though he may be very well qualified for protecting, is seldom sup- 
posed to be so for instructing the people. With regard to such 
matters, therefore, his authority can seldom be sufiicient to counter- 
balance the imited authority of the clergy of the established church. 
The public tranquillity, however, and his own security, may fre- 
quendy depend upon the doctrines which they may think proper 
to propagate concerning such matters. As he can seldom direedy 
oppose their decision, therefore, with proper weight and authority, 
it is necessary that he should be able to influence it; and he can 
influence it only by the fears and expectations wliich he may excite 
in the greater part of the individuals of the order. Those fears and 
expectations may consist in the fear of deprivation or other punish- 
ment, and in the expectation of further preferment. 

The clergy hold In all Christian churches the benefices of the clergy 

freeholds which they enjoy, not dftring 
used taainn them pleasure, but during life, or good behaviour. If they 

them by a more precarious tenure, and were 
mst he resorted to. liable to be turned out upon every slight dis- 
ob%ation either of the sovereign or of his ministers, it would per- 
haps be impossible for them to maintain their authority widi the 
peofde, who would then consider them as mercenary dependents 
uptm die court, in the sincerity of whose instructions diey could no 
longer have any confidence. But should the sovereign attempt 
irregularly, and by violence, to deprive any number of clergymen 
of ^ir freeholds, on accoimt, perhaps, of &eir having propagated 
witfi more than ordinary zeal, some fiu:tious or seditious do^rine. 
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he would only render, by such persecution, both them and their 
doctrine ten times more popular, and therefore ten times more 
troublesome and dangerous than thty had been before. Fear is in 
almost all cases a wretched instrument of government, and ought 
in particular never to be employed |igainst any order of men who 
have the smallest pretensions to independency. To attempt to terrify 
them, serves only to irritate their bad humour, and to confirm 
thpm in an opposition which more gentle usage perhaps might 
easily induce them, either to soften, or to lay aside ^together. The 
violence which the French government usually employed in order 
to oblige all their parliaments, or sovereign courts of justice, to 
enregister any unpopular edict, very seldom succeeded. The means 
commonly employed, however, the imprisonment of all the refrac- 
tory members, one would think were forcible enough. The princes 
of the house of Stewart sometimes employed the like means in 
order to influence some of the members of the parhament of Eng- 
land; and they generally found them equally intractable. The parlia- 
ment of .England is now managed in another manner; and a very 
small experiment, which the duke of Choiseul made about twelve 
years ago upon the parliament of Paris, demonstrated sufficiently 
that all the parliaments of France might have been managed still 
more easily in the same manner. That experiment was not pursued. 
For though management and persuasion are always the easiest and 
the safest instruments of government, as force and violence are the 
worst and the most dangerous, yet such, it seems, is the natural 
insolence of man, that he almost always disdains to use the good 
instrument, except when he cannot or dare not use the bad one. 
The French government could and durst use force, and therefore 
disdained to use management and persuasion. But there is no order 
of men, it appears, I believe, from the experience of all ^cs, upon 
whom it is so dangerous, or rather so perfectly ruinous, to employ 
force and violence, as upon the respected clergy of any established 
church. The rights, the privileges, the personal liberty of every 
individual ecclesiastic, who is upon good terms with his own order, 
are, even in (he most despotic governments, more respected than 
those of any other person of nearly equal rank and fortune. It is so 
in every gradation of despotism, from that of the gentle and mild 
government of Paris, to t^t of the violent and furious govemm^t 
of Constantinople. But though this order of men can scarce ever 
be forced, they may be managed as easily as any other; add the 
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security of the sovereign, as well as the public tranquillity, seems to 
diqicnd very much upon the means which he has of managing them, 
and those means seem to consist altogether in the preferment which 
he has to bestow upon them. 

Bishops were In the andent constitution of the Christian church,^ 

bishop of each diocese was cleacd by the joint 
people flfierwards by votes of the clergy and of the people of the cpis- 
the clergy alone, copal city. The people did not long retain their 
right of election; and while they did retain it, they almost always 
acted under the influence of the dergy , who in such spiritual matters 
appeared to be their natural guides. The clergy, however, soon grew 
weary of the trouble of managing them, and found it easier to elect 
their own bishops themselves. The abbot, in the same manner, was 
elected by the monks of the monastery, at least in the greater part 
of abbacies. All the inferior ecdcsiastical benefices comprehended 
within the diocese were collated by the bishop, who bestowed them 
upon such ecclesiastics as he thought proper. All church preferments 
were in this manner in the disposal of the church. The sovereign, 
though he might have some indirect influence in those elections, 
and diough it was sometimes usual to ask both his consent to elect, 
and his approbation of the election, yet had no direct or suffident 
means of managing the clergy. The ambition of every clergyman 
naturally led him to pay court, not so much to his sovereign, as 
to his own order, from which only he could expect preferment. 
still later to a large Through the greater part of Europe the Pope 
extent by the Pope, gradually drew to himself first the collation of 
almost all bishoprics and abbacies, or of what were called Con- 
sistorial benefices, and afterwards, by various machinations and 
pretences, of the greater part of inferior benefices comprehended 
within each diocese; little more being left to the bishop than what 
was barely necessary to give him a decent authority with his own 
dergy. By this arrangement the condition of the sovereign was still 
worse than it had been before. The dergy of all the different coun- 
tries of Europe were thus formed into a sort of spiritual army, dis- 
persed in different quarters, indeed, but of which all the movements 
and operations could now be directed by one head, and conducted 
upon one uniform plan. The dergy of each particular country 
might be considered as a particular detachment of that army, of 
wl^h die operations could easily be supported and seconded by all 
^ {Bd I reads *Roiiian cadtoiic chordi’.] 
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the Other detachments quartered in the different countries round 
about. Each detachment was not only independent of the sovereign 
of the country in which it was quartered, and by which it was 
maintained, but dependent upon a foreign sovereign, who could at 
any time turn its arms against tly sovereign of that particular 
country, and support them by the arms of all the other detachments. 
This Joined with Those arms were the most formidable that can well 

imagined. In the ancient state of Europe, before 
^dered them exceed- the establishment of arts and manufactures, the 
ingly formidable. wealth of the clergy gave them the same sort of 

influence over the common people, which that of the great barons 
gave them over their respective vassals, tenants, and retainers. In 
the great landed estates, which the mistaken piety both of princes 
and private persons had bestowed upon the church, jurisdictions 
were established of the same kind with those of the great barons; 
and for the same reason. In those great landed estates, the clergy, or 
their baflififs, could easily keep the peace without the support or 
assistance either of the king or of any other person; and neither the 
kin g nor any other person could keep the peace there without the 
support and assistance of the clergy. The jurisdictions of the clergy, 
therefore, in their particular baronies or manors, were equally inde- 
pendent, and equally exclusive of the authority of the king’s courts, 
as those of the great temporal lords. The tenants of the clergy were, 
like those of the great barons, almost all tenants at will, entirely 
dependent upon their immediate lords, and therefore Hable to be 
called out at pleasure, in order to fight in any quarrel in which the 
clergy might think proper to engage them. Over and above the 
rents of those estates, the clergy possessed, in the tythes, a very large 
portion of the rents of all the other estates in every kingdom of 
Europe. The revenues arising from both those species of rents were, 
the greater part of them, paid in kind, in corn, wine, cattle, poultry, 
dec. The quantity exceeded greatly what the clergy could them- 
selves consume; and there were neither arts nor manufactures for 
the produce of which they could exchange the surplus. The clergy 
could derive advantage from this immense surplus in no other way 
than by employing it, as the great barons employed the like surplus 
of their revenues, in the most profuse hospitahty, and in the most 
extensive charity. Both the hospitality and the charity of the axKa^it 
clergy, accordingly, arc said to have been very great. They not only 
maintained almost the whole poor of every kingdom, but "many 
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knights and gentlemen had frequently no other means of subsistence 
than by travelling about from monastery to monastery, under pre- 
tence of devotion, but in reality to enjoy the hospitality of the 
clergy. The retainers of some particular prelates were often as 
numerous as those of the greatest lay-lords; and the retainers of all 
the clergy taken together were, perhaps, more numerous than 
those of all the lay-lords. There was always much more union 
among the clergy than among the lay-lords. The former were under 
a regular discipline and subordination to the papal authority. The 
latter were under no regular discipline or subordination, but almost 
always equally jealous of one another, and of the king. Though the 
tenants and retainers of the clergy, therefore, had both together 
been less numerous than those of the great lay-lords, and their 
tenants were probably much less numerous, yet their union would 
have rendered them more formidable. The hospitality and charity 
of the clergy too, not only gave them the command of a great 
temporal force, but increased very much the weight of their spiritual 
weapons. Those virtues procured them the highest respect and 
veneration among aU the inferior ranks of people, of whom many 
were constantly, and almost all occasionally, fed by them. Every 
thing belonging or related to so popular an order, its possessions, 
its privileges, its doctrines, necessarily appeared sacred in the eyes 
of the common people, and every violation of them, whether real 
or pretended, the highest act of sacrilegious wickedness and pro- 
fanmess. In this state of things, if the sovereign frequently found it 
difficult to resist the confederacy of a few of the great nobility, we 
cannot wonder that he should find it still more so to resist the 
imited force of the clergy of his own dominions, supported by that 
of the clergy of all the neighbouring dominions. In such circum- 
stances the wonder is, not that he was sometimes obliged to yield, 
but that he ever was able to resist. 

clej^Y The privileges of the clergy in those ancient times 
(which to us who live in the present times appear 
remH. the most absurd), their total exemption from the 

secular jurisdiction, for example, or what in England was called the 
benefit of clergy; were the natural or rather the necessary conse- 
quences of this state of things. How dangerous must it have been 
for the sovereign to attempt to punish a clergyman for any crime 
whatever, if his own order were disposed to protect him, and to 
represent either the proof as insufficient for convicting so holy a 
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man, or the punishment as too severe to be inflicted upon one whose 
person had been rendered sacred by religion? The sovereign could, 
in such circumstances, do no better dian leave him to be tried by 
the ecclesiastical courts, who, for the honour of their own order, 
were interested to restrain, as much|as possible, every member of 
it from committing enormous crimes, or even from giving occasion 
to such gross scandal as might disgust the minds of the people, 

Thu Church of In the state in which things were through the 
^^"^swasthe part of Europe during the tenth, eleventh, 

most formidable twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, and for some time 

H^t^reaso^na'nd^ before and after that period, the constitution 
happiness. of the church of Rome may be considered as the 

most formidable combination that ever was formed against the 
authority and security of civil government, as well as against the 
liberty, reason, and happiness of mankind, which can flourish only 
where civil government is able to protect them. In that constitution 
the grossest delusions of superstition were supported in such a 
manner by the private interests of so great a number of people as 
put them out of all danger from any assault of human reason: be- 
cause though human reason might perhaps have been able to unveil, 
even to the eyes of the common people, some of the delusions of 
superstition; it could never have dissolved the ties of private interest. 
Had this constitution been attacked by no other enemies but the 
feeble efforts of human reason, it must have endured for ever. But 
that immense and well-built fabric, which all the wisdom and virtue 
of man could never have shaken, much less have overturned, was 


by the natural course of things, first weakened, and^ afterwards in 
part destroyed, and is now likely, in the course of a few centuries 
more, perhaps, to crumble into ruins altogether. 


Its power was des^ 
troyed by the im- 
provemerU of arts^ 
manufactures and 
commerce. 


The gradual improvements of arts, manufactures, 
and commerce, the same causes which destroyed 
the power of the great barons, destroyed in the 
same manner, through the greater part of Europe, 


the whole temporal power of the clergy. In the produce of arts, 
manufactures, and commerce, the clergy, like the great barons, 


found something for which they could exchange their rude prod^- 
uce, and thereby discovered the means of spending their whole 
revenues upon dbieir own persons, without giving any considerable 
share of them to other people. Their charity became gradually less 


^ [Ed. X does not contain *and*.] 
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extensive, tlieir hospitality less liberal or less profuse. Their retainers 
became consequently less numerous, and by degrees dwindled away 
altogether. The clergy too, lite the great barons, wished to get a 
better rent from their landed estates, in order to spend it, in the same 
manner, upon the gratificatiop of their own private vanity and 
folly. But this increase of rent could be got only by granting leases 
to their tenants, who thereby became in a great measure indepen- 
dent of them. The ties of interest, which bound the inferior ranks 
of people to the clergy, were in this manner gradually broken and 
dissolved. They were even broken and dissolved sooner than those 
which bound the same ranks of people to the great barons: because 
the benefices of the church being, the greater part of them, much 
smaller than the estates of the great barons, the possessor of each 
benefice was much sooner able to spend the whole of its revenue 
upon his own person. During the greater part of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries the power of the great barons was, through the 
greater part of Europe, in full vigour. But the temporal power of 
the clergy, the absolute command which they had once had over 
the great body of the people, was very much decayed. The power 
of the church was by that time very nearly reduced through the 
greater part of Europe to what arose from her spiritual authority; 
and even that spiritual authority was much weakened when it 
ceased to be supported by the charity and hospitality of the clergy. 
The inferior ranks of people no longer looked upon that order, as 
they had done before, as the comforters of their distress, and the 
relievers of their indigence. On the contrary, they were provoked 
and disgusted by the vanity, luxury, and expence of die richer 
clergy, who appeared to spend upon their own pleasures what had 
always before been regarded as the patrimony of the poor. ♦ 

In this situation of things, the sovereigns in the 
different states of Europe endeavoured to recover 
the influence which diey had once had in the dis- 
posal of the great benefices of the church, by pro- 
curing to the deans and chapters of each diocese the 
restoration of their ancient right of electing the 
bishop, and to the monks of each abbacy that of electing the abbot. 
The re-establishing of this ancient order was the object of several 
statutes enacted in England during the course of ^e fourteenth 
century^ particularly of what is called the statute of provisors;^ and 
^ [These nine words are not in ed. i.] 


The sovereigns 
endeavoured to 
deprive the Pope 
of the disposid of 
die jpreat benefices, 
ana succeeded, 
espedaUy in France 
am England, 
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of the Pragmatic sanction established in France in the jSficenth 
century. In order to render the election valid, it was necessary that 
the sovereign should both consent toit before-hand, and afterwards 
approve of the person elected; and though the election was stiU 
supposed to be free, he had, however, all the indirect means which 
his situation necessarily afforded him, of influencing the clergy in 
his own dominions. Other regulations of a similar tendency were 
established in other parts of Europe. But the power of the pope in 
the collation of the great benefices of the church seems, before the 
reformation, to have been nowhere so effectually and so universally 
restrained as in France and England. The Concordat afterwards, in 
the sixteenth century, gave to the kings of France the absolute right 
of presenting to all the great, or what arc called the consistorial^ 
benefices of the Gallican church.^ 

Ever since the Since the establishment of the Pragmatic sanction 
blmlesfdeLt7^ Concordat, the clergy of France have 

to the Pope. in general shown less respect to the decrees of the 

papal court than the clergy of any other catholic country. In 
all the disputes which their sovereign has had with the pope, 
they have almost constantly taken party with the former. This 
independency of the clergy of France upon the court of Rome, 
seems to be principally founded upon the Pragmatic sanction and 
the Concordat. In the earlier periods of the monarchy, the clergy of 
France appear to have been as much devoted to the pope as those of 
any other country. When Robert, the second prince of the Cape- 
tian race, was most unjustly excommunicated by the court of Rome, 
his .own servants, it is said, threw the victuals which came from his 
table to the dogs, and refused to taste any thing themselves which 
had been polluted by the contact of a person in his situation.® They 
were taught to do so, it may very safely be presumed, by the dergy 
of his own dominions. 

So even hrfore the claim of collating to the great benefices of the 

Reformation the chuTch, a claim in defence of which the court of 

frequently shaken, and sometimes over- 
tion to disturb the turned the throncs of some of the greatest sovereigns 

in Christendom, was in this manner either re- 
strained or modified, or given up altogether, in many different 

^ (Ed, X reads ‘great and consistoriar.] 

* (Daniel, Histoire de France, 1755, tom. vii., pp. X58, 159; tom. ix., p. 40 d 

• (Tl nc lui testa que deux domesttques pour le servir ct Im pr^arer b man^« eiicote 
faisaicnt-ils passer par Ic feu Ics plats oil il mangeait, ct Ics vases oil il buvatC puur Ics 
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parts of Europe, even before the time of the reformation. As the 
clergy had now less influence over the people, so the state had more 
influence over the clergy. Thc^ clergy therefore had both less power 
and less inclination to disturb the state. 

The Rrformatiim authority^ of the church of Rome was in this 

doctrines were state of declension, when the disputes which gave 
birth to the reformation, began in Germany, and 
the zeal of their sooii spread thcmselves through every part of 

teachers, Europe. The new doctrines were every where re- 

ceived with a high degree of popular favour. They were propa- 
gated with all that enthusiastic zeal which commonly animates the 
spirit of party, when it attacks established authority. The teachers of 
those doctrines, though perhaps in other respects not more learned 
than many of the divines who defended the established church, 
seem in general to have been better acquainted with ecclesiastical 
history, and with the origin and progress of that system of opinions 
upon which the authority of the church was established, and they 
had thereby some advantage in almost every dispute. The austerity 
of their manners gave them authority with the common people, 
who contrasted the strict regularity of their conduct with the dis- 
orderly lives of the greater part of their own clergy. They possessed 
too in a much higher degree than their adverssaries, all the arts of 
popularity and of gaining proselytes, arts which the lofty and 
dignified sons of the church had long neglected, as being to them in 
a great measure useless. The reason of the new doctrines recom- 
mended them to some, their novelty to many; the hatred and 
contempt of the established clergy to a still greater number; but 
the zealous, passionate, and fanatical, though frequently coarse and 
rustic, eloquence with which they were almost every wherd^ in- 
culcated, recommended them to by fiu: the greatest number. 
and enabled soue^ The succcss of the new doctrines was almost every 

reigns on M where so great, that the princes who at that time 
terms with Rome , i i i i *11 r 

to overturn the happened to be on bad terms with the court ot 

Church with ease, Rome, wcrc by means of them easily enabled, in 

their own dominions, to overturn the church, which, having lost 

the respect and veneration of the inferior ranks of people, could 

make scarce any resistance. The court of Rome had disobliged some 

purifier, comme ayant 6 t 6 fouill^ par m homine retxanch^ de la commtmio^ des 
ndBesy-M., tom. iii., pp. 305-306. Hduault's account is similar, Nostvel Akigi 
chronotogique, 1768, tom. i., p. 1x4, A.D. 996.] 
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of the smaller princes in the northern parts of Germany, whom it 
had probably considered as too insignificant to be worth the man- 
aging. They universally, therefore, ^established the reformation in 
their own dominions. The tyranny of Christicm 11. and of Troll 
archbishop of Upsal, enabled Gust^vns Vasa to expel them both 
from Sweden. The pope favoured the tyrant and die archbishop, 
and Gustavus Vasa found no difficulty in establishing the reforma- 
tion in Sweden. Christiem II. was afterwards deposed from the 
throne of Denmark, where his conduct had rendered him as odious 
as in Sweden. The pope, however, was stiU disposed to favour him, 
and Frederic of Holstein, who had mounted the throne in his stead, 
revenged himself by following the example of Gustavus Vasa. The 
magistrates of Berne and Zurich, who had no particular quarrel 
with the pope, established with great ease the reformation in their 
respective cantons, where just before some of the clergy had, by an 
imposture somewhat grosser than ordinary, rendered the whole 
order both odious and contemptible. 

while in countries In this critical situation of its affairs, the papal court 
whic^wZe^enily sufficient pains to cultivate the friendship of 

to Rome the RjeJor^ the powerful sovereigns of France and Spain, of 
^essed^r^ whom thc latter was at that time emperor of Gcr- 

ohstructed, many. With their assistance it was enabled, though 

not without great difficulty and much bloodshed, either to suppress 
altogether, or to obstruct very much the progress of the reforma- 
tion in their dominions. It was well enough inclined too to be com- 
plaisant to the king of England. But from the circumstances of the 
times, it could not be so without giving offence to a still greater 
sovereign, Charles V, king of Spain and emperor of Germany. 
Henry VIII. accordingly, though he did not embrace himself the 
greater part of the doctrines of the reformation, was yet enabled, by 
their general prevalence,^ to suppress all thc monasteries, and to 
abolish thc authority of the church of Rome in his dominions. That 
he should go so far, though he went no further, gave some satisfac- 
tion to thc patrons of thc reformation, who having got possession 
of thc government in thc reign of his son and successor, completed 
without any difficulty thc work which Henry VIII. had begun. 

In some counties In somc countries, as in Scotland, where thc gov*- 
ernment was weak, unpopular, and not very firmly 
church and state. established, the reformation was strong enough to 
^ [Ed. I reads ‘by tbe general prevalence of those doctdnts\] 
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overturn, not only the church, but the state likewise for attempting 
to support the church. 

Among the followers of the reformation, dispersed 
in all the different countries of Europe, there was 
no general trit^nal, which, like that of the court of 
Rome, or an oecumenical council, could settle all 
disputes among them, and with irresistible authority 
prescribe to all of them the precise limits of ortho- 
doxy. When the followers of the reformation in one country, 
therefore, happened to differ from their brethren in another, as they 
had no common judge to appeal to, the dispute could never be 
decided; and many such disputes arose among them. Those con- 
cerning the government of the church, and the right of conferring 
ecclesiastical benefices, were perhaps the most interesting to the 
peace and welfare of civil society. They gave birth accordingly to 
the two principal parties or sects among the followers of the refor- 
mation, the Lutheran and Calvinistic sects, the only sects among 
them, of which the doctrine and discipline have ever yet been 
established by law in any part of Europe. 

The Lutherans and The followers of Luther, together with what is 
called the church of England, preserved more or 
less of the episcopal government, established sub- 
ordination among the clergy, gave the sovereign 
the disposal of all the bishoprics, and other con- 
sistorial benefices within his dominions, and thereby 
rendered him the real head of the church; and without depriving 
die bishop of the right of collating to the smaller benefices within 
his diocese, they, even to those benefices, not only admitted, but 
favoured the right of presentation both in the sovereign and iif all 
odxer lay patrons. This sytem of church government was from the 
beginning favourable to peace and good order, and to submission 
to the civil sovereign. It has never, accordingly, been the occasion of 
any tumult or civil commotion in any country in which it has once 
been established. The church of England in particular has always 
valued herself, with great reason, upon the unexceptionable loyalty 
of her principles. Under such a government the clergy naturally 
endeavour to recommend themselves to the sovereign, to the court, 
and to the nobility and gentry of the country, by whose influence 
they chiefly expect to obtain preferment. They pay court to those 
patrohs, sometimes, no doubt, by die vilest flattery and assentation. 
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but frequently too by cultivating all those arts which best deserve, 
and which are therefore most likely to gain them the esteem of 
people of rank and fortune; by their Jknowlcdge in all the different 
branches of useful and ornamental learning, by the decent liberality 
of their manners, by the social good^humour of their conversation, 
and by their avowed contempt of those absurd and hypocritical 
austerities which fanatics inculate and pretend to practise, in order 
to draw upon themselves the veneration, and upon the greater part 
of men of rank and fortune, who avow that they do not practise 
them, the abhorrence of the common people. Such a clergy, how- 
ever, while they pay their court in this manner to the higher ranks 
of life, are very apt to neglect altogether the means of maintaining 
their influence and authority with the lower. They are listened to, 
esteemed and respected by their superiors; but before their inferiors 
they are frequently incapable of defending, effectually and to the 
conviction of such hearers, their own sober and moderate doctrines 
against the most ignorant enthusiast who chuses to attack them. 

The followers of Zuinglius, or more properly those 
of Calvin, on the contrary, bestowed upon the 
people of each parish, whenever the church became 
vacant, the right of electing their own pastor; and 
established at the same time the most perfect 
equality among the clergy. The former part of this institution, as 
long as it remained in vigour, seems to have been productive of 
nothing but disorder and confusion, and to have tended equally to 
corrupt the morals both of the clergy and of the people. The latter 
part seems never to have had any effects but what were perfectly 
agreeable. 

Election by the ^ people of each parish preserved the 

people gaue rise to right of electing their own pastors, they acted al- 
j^reat disorders, always under the influence of the dergy, and 

generally of the most factious and fanatical of the order. The dergy, 
in order to preserve their influence in those popular elections, be- 
came, or affected to become, many of them, fanatics themsdves, 
encouraged fanaticism among the people, and gave the preference 
almost dways to the most fanatical candidate. So small a matter 
the appointment of a parish priest occasioned almost always a 
violent contest, not only in one parish, but in all the neighbouring 

parishes, who seldom failed to tdke part^ in the quarrd. When the 

* 

1 [Eds. I and a read 'take party*.] 
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parish happened to be situated in a great dty, it divided all the in- 
habitants into two parties; and whai that dty happened dther to 
constitute itself a little republic, or to be the head and capital of a 
little republic, as is the case with many of the considerable dries in 
Switzerland and Holland, every paltry dispute of this kind, over and! 
above exasperating the animosity of all their other factions, threat-' 
ened to leave behind it both a new schism in the church, and a new 


faction in the state. In those small republics, therefore, the magistrate 
very soon found it necessary, for the sake of preserving the public 
peace, to assume to himself the right of presenting to all vacant 
and after trial was benefices. In Scotland, the most extensive country in 
abolished in Scot- which this presbyterian form of church government 
^ntmrr^ofdte bas ever been established, the rights of patronage 
people is still were in effect abolished by the act which established 

required. presbytery in the beginning of the reign of William 

III.^ That act at least put it in the power of certain classes of people 
in each parish, to purchase, for a very small price, the right of 
electing their own pastor. The constitution which this act estab- 
lished was allowed to subsist for about two and twenty years, but 
was abolished by the loth of queen Anne, ch. T2. on account of the 
confusions and disorders which this more popular mode of election 
had almost every where occasioned.® In so extensive a country as 
Scotland, however, a tumult in a remote parish was not so likely to 
give disturbance to government, as in a smaller state. The loth of 
queen Anne restored the rights of patronage. But though in Scot- 
' land the law gives the benefice without any exception to the person 
presented by the patron; yet the church requires sometimes (for she 
has not in this respect been very uniform in her decisions) ascertain 
concurrence of the people, before she will confer upon the presentee 


j ^wl^ t is called the cure of souls, or the ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the 

sometimes at least, from an afiected concern for the 

. narish, delays the settlement till this concurrence .can be 

tampering of some of the neighbouring 

1 j L ir . t procure, but more frequently to prevent this 
valued herself, with gi ^ i l; u i J • j * 

rt . . , , ® ; popular arts wmch mey cultivate m ordor to 

of her prmaples. Undt*^ ^ 

mdeavour to recommend vuget,* 53 rd of the second session of the first padiament 
and to the nobility and eei^^ meant, but diis is a snyrate Act Sctxai the ‘Act 
1 . M ' P } and settling P r es by t eri an Oiurdi Government,* Aeu 

they chiefly expect to obtain, voL he., pp. 133. 196.] 

patiofas, sometimes, no dout'^^ ***** J*"***!**? die patrons’ as wdl as 
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ouble them upon such occasions to tamper more effectually, are 
perhaps the causes which principally keep up whatever remains of 
the old fanatical spirit, cither in the clergy or in the people of 
Scotland. 

The eqMlity of the The equality which tjje presbyterian form of church 

Preshyterian clergy government establishes among the clergy, consists, 
tnakcs tnern tnde— — \ ^ 

pendent and tiTst, in the equality ot authority or ecclesiastical 
respectable. jurisdiction; and, secondly, in the equality of 

benefice. In all presbyterian churches the equality of authority is 
perfect: that of benefice is not so. The difference, however, between 
one benefice and another, is seldom so considerable as commonly 
to tempt the possessor even of the small one^ to pay court to his 
patron, by the vile arts of flattery and assentation, in order to get a 
better. In all the presbyterian churches, where the rights of patronage 
are thoroughly estabHshed, it is by nobler and better arts that the 
established clergy in general endeavour to gain the favour of their 
superiors; by their learning, by the irreproachable regularity of their 
life, and by the faithful and diligent discharge of their duty. Their 
patrons even frequently complain of the independency of their 
spirit, which they are apt to construe into ingratitude for past 
favours, but which at worst, perhaps, is seldom any more than that 
indifference which naturally arises from the consciousness that no 
further favours of the kind arc ever to be expected. There is scarce 
perhaps to be found any where in Europe a more learned, decent, 
independent, and respectable set of men, than the greater part of the 
presbyterian clergy of Holland, Geneva, Switzerland, and Scotland. 
The mediocrity of Where the church benefices are all nearly equal, 
£ m^ceZ% “0“= he very great, and this mediocrity 

the common people, of bcneficc, though it may no doubt be carried too 
far, has, however, some very agreeable effects. Nothing but the 
most exemplary morals can give dignity to a man of small fortune. 
The vices of levity and vanity necessarily render him ridiculous, 
and are, besides, almost as ruinous to him as they are to the com- 
mon people. In his own conduct, therefore, he is obliged to follow 
that system of morals which the common people respect the most. 
He gains their esteem and affection by that plan of life which his own 
interest and situation would lead him to follow. The common 
people look upon him with that kindness with which we naturally 
regard one who approaches somewhat to our own condition^ but 
^ [Ed. i reads 'small benefice*.] 
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who, wc think, ought to he in a higher. Their kindness naturally 
provokes his kindness. He becomes careful to instruct them, and 
attentive to assist and relieve^ them. He does not even despise the 
prejudices of people who are disposed to be so favourable to him, 
and never treats them with t^ose contemptuous and arrogant airs 
which we so often meet with in the proud dignitaries of opulent 
and well-endowed churches. The presbyterian clergy, accordingly, 
have more influence over the minds of the common people than 
perhaps the clergy of any other established church. It is accordingly 
in presbyterian countries only that we ever find the common people 
converted, without persecution, completely, and almost to a man, 
to the established church. 

It also enables the countries where church benefices arc the greater 
universities to draw part of them very moderate, a chair in a imiversity 
f^s^wZ>^a^ ^ generally a better establishment than a church 
thus the most emi^ benefice. The universities have, in this case, the 
nent men of letters, chusing of their members from all the 

churchmen of the country, who, in every country, constitute by far 
the most numerous class of men of letters. Where church benefices, 
on the contrary, are many of them very considerable, the church 
naturally draws from the universities the greater part of their 
eminent men of letters; who generally find some patron who does 
himself honour by procuring them church preferment. In the 
former situation we are Ukely to find the universities filled with the 
most eminent men of letters that are to be found in the country. In 
the latter we are likely to find few eminent men among them, and 
those few among the youngest members of the society, who arc 
likely too to be drained away from it, before they can have acquired 
experience and knawlcdge enough to be of much use to it, lit is 
observed by Mr. de Voltaire, that father Porree, a Jesuit of no great 
eminence in the repubUc of letters, was the only professor they had 
ever had in France whose works were worth the reading.^ In a 
counixy which has produced so many eminent men of letters, it 
must appear somewhat singular, that scarce one of them should have 
bem a professor in a university. The famous Gassendi was, in the 
b^inning of his life, a professor in the university of Aix. Upon the 

^ [Vc^taire's expression is not quite so strong as it b represented. He says in the cata- 
logue of writers in the Stick de Louis XIV,, (Charles), n^ en Normandie en 

J^sttite, du petit nombre des professeurs qui ont ea de la o^brit^ chez les gens du 
monc^. Eloquent dans le goilt de S^que, poSte et tr^s bel esprit. Son plus grand 
incite fttt de fiure aimer les lettres et la vatu ^ ses disdples. Mort en 1741*'] 
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first dawping of his genius, it was represented to him, that by going 
into the church he could easily find a much more quiet and com- 
fortable subsistence, as well as a better situation for pursuing his 
studies; and he immediately followed the advice. The observation 
of Mr. de Voltaire may be applied, I J)elieve, not only to France, but 
to all other Roman catholic countries. We very rarely find, in any 
of them, an eminent man of letters who is a professor in a university, 
except, perhaps, in the professions of law and physic; professions 
from which the church is not so likely to draw them. After the 
church of Rome, that of England is by far the richest and best 
endowed church in Christendom. In England, accordingly, the 
church is continually draining the universities of all their best and 
ablest members; and an old college tutor, who is known and dis- 
tinguished in Europe as an eminent man of letters, is as rarely to be 
found there as in any Roman catholic country. In Geneva, on the 
contrary, in the protestant cantons of Switzerland, in the protestant 
countries of Germany, in Holland, in Scotland, in Sweden, and 
Denmark, the most eminent men of letters whom those countries 
have produced, have, not all indeed, but the far greater part of them, 
been professors in universities. In those countries the universities 
arc continually draining the church of all its most eminent men 
of letters. 

Eminatt men of It may, perhaps, be worth while to remark, that, 
^^R^fwere ^ except the poets, a few orators, and a few 
mostly teachers, historians, the &r greater part of the other eminent 
men of letters, both of Greece and Rome, appear tp have been 
cither public or private teachers; generally either of philosophy or 
of rhetoric. This remark will be found to hold true from the days 
of Lysias and Isocrates, of Plato and Aristotle, down to those of 
Plutarch and Epictetus, of Suetonius and Quintilian.^ To impose 
upon any man the necessity of teaching, year after year, any par- 
ticular branch of science, seems, in reality, to be the most effectual 
method for rendering him completely master of it himsdf. By being 
obliged to go every year over the same ground, if he is good for any 
thing, he necessarily becomes, in a few years, well acquainted with 
every part of it: and if upon any particular point he should form too 

' IQiwtfre as to Sttetonius. Ed. i continues here 'Several of those whom we do litot 
know with certainty to have been public teachers appear to have been private tutors. 
Polybius, we know, was private tutor to Scipio iEmilianus; pion^xus of HaHcamaisus, 
there are some probable reasons for believing, was so to the children of Mar^ and 
Qxnntus Cicero.'] 
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hasty an opinion one year, when he comes in the course of his lec- 
tures to re-consider the same subject the year thereafter, he is very 
likely to correct it.^ As to be a teacher of science is certainly the 
natural employment of a mere man of letters; so is it likewise, per- 
haps, the education which is post hkely to render him a man of 
sohd learning and knowledge. The mediocrity of church benefices 
naturally tends to draw the greater part of men of letters, in the 
country where it takes place, to the employment in which they can 
be the most useful to the public, and, at the same time, to give them 
the best education, perhaps, they are capable of receiving. It tends 
to render their learnings both as soHd as possible, and as useful as 
possible. 

The revenue of the revenue of every established church, such 

church except that parts of it exceptcd as may arise from particular 
'e^wmmts manors, is a branch, it ought to be observed, 

is a branch of that of the general revenue of the state, which is thus 
of the state. diverted to a purpose very different from the 

defence of the state. The tythe, for example, is a real land-tax, 
which puts it out of the power of the proprietors of land to contri- 
bute so largely towards the defence of the state as they otherwise 
might be able to do. The rent of land, however, is, according to 
some, the sole fund, and according to others, the principal fund, 
from which, in all great monarchies, the exigencies of the state must 
be ultimately suppUed. The more of this fund that is given to the 
church, the less, it is evident, can be spared to the state. It may be 
laid down as a certain maxim, that, all other things being supposed 
equal, the richer the church, the poorer must necessarily be, cither 
the sovereign on the one hand, or the people on the other; and in all 
In some cantons of must the State be to defend iSelf. 

Switzerland, the In several protestant countries, particularly in all 
citrek^w protestant cantons of Switzerland, the revenue 

tains both dturch which anciently belonged to the Roman cathoUc 
and stme. church, the tythes and church lands, has been found 

a fitnd sufficient, not only to afford competent salaries to the estab- 
lished clergy, but to defray, with Httle or no addition, aU the other 
expcnces of the state. The magistrates of the powerful canton of 
Berne, in particular, have accumulated out of the savings from this 
ftind a very large sum, supposed to amount to several miUions, part 
of which is deposited in a public treasure, and part is placed at 
^ ftbe Lectures ksive little doubt that this is a fragment of autobic^a^y.} 
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interest in what are called the public funds of the different indebted 
nations of Europe; chiefly in those of France and Great Britain. 
What may be the amount of the whole cxpcnce which the church, 
either of Berne, or of any other protestant canton, costs the state, I 
The whole revenue pretend to Ijnow. By a very exact account it 

of the Church of appears, that, in 1755, the whole revenue of the 

^ounf,butth^^*^^ clergy of the church of Scotland, including their 
church produces all glebe or chuTch lands, and the rent of their manses 
possible good effects. dwelling-houses, estimated according to a rea- 

sonable valuation, amounted only to 68,514 1 . i s. 5 d. This very 
moderate revenue affords a decent subsistence to nine hundred and 
forty-four ministers. The whole expence of the church, including 
what is occasionally laid out for the building and reparation of 
churches, and of the manses of ministers, cannot well be supposed 
to exceed eighty or eighty-five thousand pounds a-year. The most 
opulent church in Christendom does not maintain better the uni- 
formity of faith, the fervour of devotion, the spirit of order, regu- 
larity, and austere morals in the great body of the people, than this 
very poorly endowed church of Scotland. All the good effects, both 
civil and religious, which an established church can be supposed 
This is also true in to produce, arc produced by it as completely as 
®"y of protestant 

tesmt churches. churchcs of Switzerland, which in general are not 
better endowed than the church of Scotland, produce those effects 
in a still higher degree. In the greater part of the protestant cantons, 
there is not a single person to be found who does not profess him- 
self to be of the established church. If he professes himself to be of 
any other, indeed, the law obliges him to leave the canton. But so 
severe, or rather indeed so oppressive a law, could never have been 
executed in such free countries, had not the diligence of the clergy 
before-hand converted to the established church the whole body of 
the people, with the exception of, perhaps, a few individuals only. 
In some parts of SwitKrland, accordingly, where, from the acci- 
dental union of a protestant and Roman catholic country, the con- 
version has not been so complete, both religions are not only 
tolerated but established by law. 

Urge revenue u proper performance of every service seems to 

wmuiabk to the require that its pay or rccompence should be, as 
ojfice rftlergymtn. ^ possible, proportioned to the namre pf 

the service. If any service is very much under-paid, it is ver/ apt to 
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suiFer by the meanness and incapacity of the greater part of diosc 
who are employed in it. If it is very much over-paid, it is apt to 
suffer, perhaps, still more by thfcir negligence and idleness. A man of 
a large revenue, whatever may be his profession, thinks he ought to 
live like other men of large re\^nues; and to spend a great part of 
his time in festivity, in vanity, and in dissipation. But in a clergyman 
this train of life not only consumes the time which ought to be 
employed in the duties of his function, but in the eyes of the com- 
mon people destroys almost entirely that sanctity of character 
which can alone enable him to perform those duties with proper 
weight and authority. 


PART IV 


O f the Expence of supporting the Dignity of the Sovereign 


The expense of 
supporting the 
dignity of the 
sovereign increases 
as the expetiditure 
of Ae people 
increases. 


Over and above the expence^ necessary for enabling 
the sovereign to perform his several duties, a 
certain expence is requisite for the support of his 
dignity. This expence varies both with the different 
periods of improvement, and with the different 
forms of government. 

In an opulent and improved society, where all the different orders 
of people are growing every day more expensive in their houses, in 
their furniture, in their tables, in their dress, and in their equipage; 
it cannot well be expected that the sovereign should alone hold out 
against the fashion. He naturally, therefore, or rather necessarily 
becomes more expensive in all those different articles too. His dig- 
nity even seems to require that he should become so. 
mtd is greater in a ^ point of dignity, a monarch is more raised 
nmofchy than in above his subjects than the chief magistrate of any 
a repubtic. republic is ever supposed to be above his fellow- 

citizens; so a greater expence is necessary for supporting that higher 
dignity. We naturally expect more splendor in the court of a king, 
than in the mansion-house of a doge or burgo-master. 


The expense^ 
d^mceandrf 
maintaining the 


CONCIUSION 


The expence of defending the society, and that of 
supporting the dignity of the chief magistrate, are 

^ [Bd. ^ reads *e3q»eiiccs,* but this seems to be a misprint or misreading suggested by 
tbe fiict diat several expemea btve been mentioned.] 
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dignity of the both laid out for die general benefit of the whole 

hepaifbyg^a society. It is reasonable, therefore, that they should 
contribution, be defrayed by thft general contribution of the 
whole society, all the different members contributing, as nearly as 
possible, in proportion to their respective abilities. 

But the expense of The expcnce of the administration of justice too, 
fray7dlby^feel^^ doubt, be considered as laid out for the 

coUrt, benefit of the whole society. There is no impro- 

priety, therefore, in its being defrayed by the general contribution 
of the whole society. The persons, however, who give occasion to 
this expcnce are those who, by their injustice in one way or another, 
make it necessary to seek redress or protection from the courts of 
justice. The persons again most immediately benefited by this ex- 
pence, arc those whom the courts of justice either restore to their 
rights, or maintain in their rights. The expence of the administration 
of justice, therefore, may very properly be defrayed by the particu- 
lar contribution of one or other, or both of those two different sets 
of persons, according as different occasions may require, tliat is, 
by the fees of court. It cannot be necessary to have recourse to the 
general contribution of the whole society, except for the conviction 
of those criminals who have not themselves any estate or fimd 
sufficient for paying those fees. 

and expenses of Those local or provincial cxpences of which the 
^tohe ^efmyedby local or provincial (what is laid out, for 

local revenue. example, upon the police of a particular town or 
district) ought to be defrayed by a local or provincial revenue, and 
ought to be no burden upon the general revenue of the society. 
It is unjust that the whole society should contribute towards an 
expence of which the benefit is confined to a part of the society. 

The expence of maintaining good roads and com- 
munications is, no doubt, beneficial to the whole 
society, and may, therefore, without any injustice, 
be defrayed by the general contribution of the 
whole society. This expcnce, however, is most 
immediately and directly beneficial to those who travel or carry 
goods from one place to another, and to those who consume such 
goods. The turnpike tolls in England, and the duties called peages in 
other countries, lay it altogether upon those two different sets of 
people, and thereby discharge the general revenue of the society 
from a very considerable burden. 


The expense of 
roads may not ««- 
justly be d^ayed 
by general contri^ 
bution^ but better 
by tolls. 
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The expense of 
education and 
religious instruction 
may also be Je- 
fiayed by general 
contribution, but 
better by fees and 
voluntary confn- 
buHon, 


[bk.v., ch. i] 

The expence of the institutions for education and 
religious instruction, is likewise, no doubt, bene- 
ficial to the vfrholc society, and may, therefore, 
without injustice, be defirayed by the general 
contribution o^the whole society. This expence, 
however, might perhaps with equal propriety, and 
even with some advantage, be defrayed altogether 
by those who receive the immediate benefit of such education and 
instruction, or by the voluntary contribution of those who think 
they have occasion for either the one or the other. 

defideiides When the institutions or pubhc works which arc 
beneficial to the whole society, either cannot be 
JiM to the whole maintained altogether, or are not maintained 
altogether by the contribution of such particular 
members of the society as are most immediately 
benefited by them, the deficiency must in most cases be made up by 
the general contribution of the whole society. The general revenue 
of the society, over and above defraying the expence of defending 
the society, and of supporting the dignity of the chief magistrate, 
must make up for the deficiency of many particular branches of 
revenue. The sources of this general or public revenue, I shall 
endeavour to explain in the following chapter. 


society must be 
made up by general 
contribution. 



CHAPTER II 


Of the Sources of the General or PubHc 
Revenue of the Society 


Mnvam comes The revenue which must defray, not only the 
^sm^{i) %op- cxpcnce of defending the society and of supporting 
erty Mon^ng to the dignity of the chief magistrate, but all the other 
(2) tte of iiccessary expences of government, for which the 
Aepec^k. Constitution of the state has not provided any 

particular revenue, may be drawn, either, first, &om some fund 
which peculiarly belongs to the sovereign or commonwealth, and 
which is independent of the revenue of the people; or, secondly, 
from the revenue of the people. 


PART I 

Of the Funds or Sources of Revenue which may peculiarly Mon^ to the 
Sovereign or Commonwealth 

The property may The funds or sources of revenue which may pecu- 
beittstodtorlatd. Jiariy belong to the sovereign or commonwealfh 
must consist, cither in stock, or in land. 

Repetmjrom sovereign, like any other owner of stodc, may 

stock nuty be profit derive a revenue from it, either by employing it 
or tntetesi. himself, or by lendii^ it. His revenue fr in the one. 

case profit, in the other interest. 

Tam and The revenue of a Tartar or Arabian duef consists 

mSfZffjni “ principally from die milk and 

herds mtifiorks, increase of his own herds and frocks, of which he 

himsdf superintends the management, and is the principal sh^herd 
or herdsman of his own horde or tribe. It is, however, in this 
earliest and rudest state of dvil government crnly diat profit has 
ever made the principal part of die public revenue of a monarchical 
state. 
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Hamburg from a Small republics have sometimes derived a consid- 

unne cellar and crable revenue from the profit of mercantile pro- 

apothecary s shop, . ^ t i • -i i 

and many states jects. The republic ot Hamburgh IS said to do so 

from banks g-om the profits of a public wine cellar and 

apothecary*s shop.^ The state ^annot be very great of which the 

sovereign has leisure to carry on the trade of a wine merchant or 

apothecary. The profit of a public bank has been a source of revenue 

to more considerable states. It has been so not only to Hamburgh, 

but to Venice and Amsterdam. A revenue of this kind has even by 

some people been thought not below the attention of so great an 

empire as that of Great Britain. Reckoning the ordinary dividend of 

the bank of England at five and a half per cent, and its capital at ten 

millions seven hundred and eighty thousand pounds, the neat annual 

profit, after paying the expence of management, must amount, it is 

said, to five hundred and ninety-two thousand nine hundred 

pounds. Government, it is pretended, could borrow this capital at 

three per cent, interest, and by taking the management of the bank 

into its own hands, might make a clear profit of two hundred and 

sixty-nine thousand five hundred pounds a year. The orderly, 

vigilant, and parsimonious administration of such aristocracies as 

those of Venice and Amsterdam, is extremely proper, it appears 

from experience, for the management of a mercantile project of 

this kind. But whether such a government as that of England; 

which, whatever may be its virtues, has never been famous for good 

oeconomy; which, in time of peace, has generally conducted itself 

with the slothful and negligent profusion that is perhaps natural to 

monarchies; and in time of war has constantly acted with all the 

thoughtless extravagance that democracies arc apt to fall into; c^uld 

be safely trusted with the management of such a project, must at 

least be a good deal more doubtful. 

and post offices. The post office is properly a mercantile project. 


^ See Memoires concemant les Droits 6 c Impositions en Europe: tome i. page 73* This 
wodc was compiled by the order of the court for the use of a commission employed 
fmr some years past in considering the proper means for reforming the Enances of 
France. Tne account of the French taxes, which takes up three volumes in quarto, may 
be regarded as perfectly authentic. That of those of other European nations was com- 
piled Erom such infmmations as the French mmisters at the diligent courts could pro- 
cure. It is much shorter, and probably not quite so exact as that of the French taxes. 
[The book is by Moreau dc Beaumont, Paris, 1768-9, 4 vols., 4to. The correct title of 
vd. i. is Mdmoites concemant les Impositions et Droits en Europe; voli. are Mimaim 
concemant les Impositions et Droits, a<»«- P«®*. Impositions et Droits en France. Smith 
obtained his copy through Turgot, and attached great value to it, Sieving it to be 
very lam. See Bcoar, Cataiogtie, p. 10. ] 
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The government advances the expcncc of establishing the different 
offices, and of buying or hiring the necessary horses or carriages, 
and is repaid with a large profit by tHe duties upon what is carried. 
It is perhaps the only mercantile project which has been successfully 
managed by, I believe, every sort of^government. The capital to be 
advanced is not very considerable. There is no mystery in the busi- 
ness. The returns arc not only certain, but immediate. 

But generally Princes, however, have frequently engaged in many 
princes are unsuc- other mercantile projects, and have been willing, 
cessjul as traders. private persons, to mend their fortunes by 

becoming adventurers in the common branches of trade. They 
have scarce ever succeeded. The profusion with which the af&irs of 
princes are always managed, renders it almost impossible that they 
should. The agents of a prince regard the wealth of their master 
as inexhaustible; are careless at what price they buy; are careless at 
what price they sell; are careless at what expence they transport his 
goods from one place to another. Those agents frequently live with 
the profusion of princes, and sometimes too, in spite of that pro- 
fusion, and by a proper method of making up their accounts, acquire 
the fortunes of princes. It was thus, as we are told by Machiavel, that 
the agents of Lorenzo of Medicis, not a prince of mean abilities, 
carried on his trade. The republic of Florence was several times 
obliged to pay the debt into which their extravagance had involved 
him. He found it convenient, accordingly, to give up the business 
of merchant, the business to which his family had originally owed 
their fortune, and in the latter part of his life to employ both what 
remained of that fortune, and the revenue of the state of which he 
had the disposal, in projects and expences more suitable to his 
station.^ 

No two characters seem more inconsistent than 
those of trader and sovereign. If the trading spirit 
of the English East India company renders them very bad sovereigns; 
the spirit of sovereignty seems to have rendered them equally bad 
traders. While they were traders only, they managed their trade 
successfully, and were able to pay from their profits a moderate 
dividend to the proprietors of their stock. Since they became sove- 
reigns, with a revenue which, it is said, was originally more than 
three nuUions sterling, they have been obliged to beg the extra- 
ordinary assistance of government in order to avoid immediate 
^ [Hit tfBottme, bk. viii., a&Jm.] 


'fhe two characters 
are inconsistent. 



Treasure may be 
tent to subjects or 
foreign states: 
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bankruptqr.^ In their former situation, their servants in India con- 
sidered themselves as the clerks of merchants: in their present 
situation, those servants consider themselves as the ministers of 
sovereigns. 

A state may sometimes derive some part of its 
public revenue from the interest of money, as well 
as from the profits of stock. If it has amassed a 
treasure, it may lend a part of that treasure, cither to foreign states, 
or to its own subjects. 

Berne lends to The canton of Beme derives a considerable revenue 
foreign states, by lending a part of its treasure to foreign states; 
that is, by placing it in the public funds of the different indebted 
nations of Europe, chiefly in those of France and England.* The 
security of this revenue must depend, first, upon the security of the 
funds in which it is placed, or upon the good faith of the govern- 
ment which has the management of them; and, secondly, upon the 
certainty or probabiUty of the continuance of peace with the debtor 
nation. In the case of a war, the very first act of hostility, on the part 
of the debtor nation, might be the forfeiture of the funds of its 
creditor. This policy of lending money to foreign states is, so far as I 
know, peculiar to the canton of Beme. 

Hamburg has a The city of Hamburgh* has estabHshed a sort of 
pawnshop, public pawn-shop, which lends money to the sub- 

jects of the state upon pledges at six per cent, interest. This pawn- 
shop or Lombard, as it is called, affords a revenue, it is pretended, to 
the state of a hundred and fifty thousand crowns, which, at four- 
and-sixpence the crown, amoimts to 33,750 1. sterling. 

Peimsyhama lent ^he government of Pensylvania, without am^jsing 
paper mon^ on any treasure, invented a method of lending, not 
land security. money indeed, but what is equivalent to money, to 
ks subjects. By advancing to private people, at interest, and upon 
land security to double the value, paper bills of credit to be redeemed 
fiffeen years after their date, and in the mean time made transferr- 
able from hand to hand like bank notes, and declared by act of 
a^embly to be a legal tender in all payment from one inhabitant 
of the province to another, it raised a moderate revenue, which went 
a considerable way towards defraying an annual cxpcnce of about 


\ 


^ {Details are given above, p. 274, but that is in a passage which appears first tu ed* 3 *] 
» [Above, p. 

* Sm Memoires amcemant les Dtckics Be ImpositioRS en Europe; touie i. p. 73* 
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4,500 !• tie whole ordinary cxpence of that frugal and orderly 
government. The success of an expedient of this kind must have 
depended upon three different drcums^j^ces; first, upon the demand 
for some other instrument of commerce, besides gold and silver 
money; or upon the demand for such a quantity of consumable 
stock, as could not be had without sdiding abroad the greater part 
of their gold and silver money, in order to purchase it; secondly, 
upon the good credit of the government which made use of this 
expedient; and, thirdly, upon the moderation with which it was 
used, the whole value of the paper bills of credit never exceeding 
that of the gold and silver money which would have been necessary 
for carrying on their circulation, had there been no paper bills of 
credit. The same expedient was upon different occasions adopted 
by several other American colonies: but, from want of this modera- 
tion, it produced, in the greater part of them, much more disorder 
than conveniency. 

No great revenue unstable and perishable nature of stock and 

can be derived from credit, however, render them unfit to be trusted to, 
such a source, ^ principal funds of that sure, steady and per- 
manent revenue, which can alone give security and dignity to 
government. The government of no great nation, that was advanced 
beyond the shepherd state, seems ever to have derived the greater 
part of its public revenue from such sources. 

Revenue from land Land is a fund of a more stable and permanent 
is much more nature; and the rent of public lands, accordingly, 
important, ^ principal source of the public revenue 

of many a great nation that was much advanced beyond the shep- 
herd state. From the produce or rent of the public lands, the ancient 
republics of Greece and Italy derived, for a long time, the greater 
part of that revenue which defrayed the necessary expences of the 
commonwealth. The rent of the crown lands constituted for a long 
time the greater part of the revenue of the ancient sovereigns of 
Europe. 


especially when War and the preparation for war, are the two cir- 
TtTawiMtG^ece cumstances which in modem times occasion the 
and Italy, greater part of the necessary expence of aU great 

states. But in the ancient republics of Greece and Italy every citizen 
was a soldier, who both served and prepared himself for service at 
his own expence. Neither of those two circumstances, therefore, 
could occasion any vary considerable cxpence to the state. Th^^mt 
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of a very moderate landed estate might be fully sufficient for de- 
fraying all the other necessary cxpences of government. 
and in feudal ^ anciqjt monarchies of Europe, the manners 
when all expenses and customs of the times sufficiency prepared the 
were small great body of the people for war; and when they 

took the field, they were, b/thc condition of their feudal tenures, 
to be maintained, either at their own expence, or at that of their \ 
immediate lords, without bringing any new charge upon the sove- ' 
reign. The other expences of government were, the greater part of 
them, very moderate. The administration of justice, it has been 
shown, instead of being a cause of cxpence, was a source of revenue. 
The labour of the country people, for three days before and for 
three days after harvest, was thought a fund sufficient for making 
and maintaining all the bridges, highways, and other pubhc works 
which the commerce of the country was supposed to require. In 
those days the principal expence of the sovereign seems to have 
consisted in the maintenance of his own family and houshold. The 
officers of his houshold, accordingly, were then the great officers of 
state. The lord treasurer received his rents. The lord steward and 
lord chamberlain looked after the expence of his family. The care of 
his stables was committed to the lord constable and the lord marshal. 
His houses were all built in the form of castles, and seem to have 
been the principal fortresses which he possessed. The keepers of 
those houses or castles might be considered as a sort of military 
governors. They seem to have been the only military officers whom 
it was necessary to maintain in time of peace. In these circumstances 
Ac rent of a great landed estate might, upon ordinary occasions, 
very well defiray all the necessary expences of government. 

The present rent of In the present State of the greater part of thd^civi- 
all the land in the jj^cd monarchies of Europe, thc^ rent of all the lands 

country would not . . , ^ , , , • i . . 

suj^ for the ordi- m the country, managed as they probably would be 

nary expenditure if ^ belonged to one proprietor, would scarce 

perhaps amount to the ordinary revenue which they levy upon the 

people even in peaceable times. The ordinary revenue of Great 

Britain, for example, including not only what is necessary for dc- 

Iraying the current expence of the year, but for paying the interest of 

the public debts, and for sinking a part of the capital of those debts, 

amounts to upwards of ten millions a year. But the land tax, at four 

shillings in the pound, falls short of two millions a year. This land 

tax,«as it is called, however, is supposed to be one-fifth, not only of 
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the rent of all the land, but of that of all the houses, and of the interest 
of all the capital stock of Great Britain, that part of it only excepted 
which is either lent to the public, or employed as farming stock in 
the cultivation of land. A very considerable part of the produce of 
this tax arises from the rent of houses, and the interest of capital 
stock. The land-tax of the city of £ondon, for example, at four 
shillings in the pound, amounts to 123,399 1 . 6 s. 7 d. That of the 
city of Westminster, to 63,092 1 . i s. 5 d. That of the palaces of 
Whitehall and St, James’s, to 30,754 L 6 s. 3 d.^ A certain propor- 
tion of the land-tax is in the same manner assessed upon all the other 
cities and towns corporate in the kingdom, and arises almost alto- 
gether, cither from the rent of houses, or from what is supposed to 
be the interest of trading and capital stock. According to the estima- 
tion, therefore, by which Great Britain is rated to the land-tax, the 
whole mass of revenue arising from the rent of aU the lands, from 
that of all the houses, and from the interest of all the capital stock, 
that part of it only excepted which is either lent to the public, or 
employed in the cultivation of land, does not exceed ten millions 
sterling a year, the ordinary revenue which government levies upon 
the people even in peaceable times. The estimation by which Great 
Britain is rated to the land-tax is , no doubt, taking the whole kingdom 
at an average, very much below the real value; though in several 
particular counties and districts it is said to be nearly equal to that 
value. The rent of the lands alone, exclusive of that of houses, and 
of the interest of stock, has by many people been estimated at twenty 
millions, an estimation made in a great measure at random, and 
which, I apprehend, is as likely to be above as below the truth.® 
but if the whole of But if the lands of Great Britain, in the present 

the land of the of their cultivation, do not afford a rent of 

country wen under , . 

the extravc^ant more than twenty mimons a year, they coma not 

^e^^SieTenf afford the half most probably not tbe fourth 

would be much pRrt of that rent, if they ill belonged to a single 
reduced, proprietor, and were put under the negligent, 

expensive, and oppressive management of his factors and agents. 
The crown lands of Great Britain do not at present afford the fourth 
part of the rent, which could probably be (hawn from them if they 
were the property of private persons. If the crown lands were more 
extensive, it is probable they would be still worse managed. 

* [The figures are those of the Land Tax Acts.] ^ 

• {See on ttoe animates Sir Robert Giffen, Growdt of Capital, 1889, pp* S9, 50,] 
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and the revenue of The revenue which the great body of the people 
derives from land is in proportion, not to the rent, 
Stitt greater amount, but to the produce of the land. The whole annual 
produce of the land of every country, if we except what is reserved ^ 
for seed, is either annually consumed by the great body of the j 
people, or exchanged for something else that is consumed by them. \ 
Whatever keeps down the produce of the land below what it would ^ 
otherwise rise to, keeps down the revenue of the great body of the 
people, still more than it does that of the proprietors of land. The 
rent of land, that portion of the produce which belongs to the pro- 
prietors, is scarce anywhere in Great Britain supposed to be more 
than a third part of the whole produce. If the land, which in one 
state of cultivation affords a rent of ten millions sterling a year, 
would in another afford a rent of twenty millions; the rent being, in 
both cases, supposed a third part of the produce; the revenue of the 
proprietors would be less than it otherwise might be by ten millions 
a year only; but the revenue of the great body of the people would 
be less than it otherwise might be by tliirty millions a year, deduct- 
ing only what would be necessary for seed. The population of the 
country would be less by the number of people which thirty mil- 
lions a year, deducting always the seed, could maintain, according 
to the particular mode of living and expence which might take place 
in the different ranks of men among whom the remainder was 
distributed. 

The sale of crown Though there is not at present, in Europe, any 
civilized sUte of any kind which derives the 
pt(ypte. greatar part of its public revenue from the rent of 

lands which are the property of the state; yet, in all the ^eat 
monarchies of Europe, there are still many large tracts of land which 
belong to the crown. They are generally forest; and sometimes forest 
where, after travelling several miles, you will scarce find a single 
tree; a mere waste and loss of country in respect bodi of produce and 
poptdatiem. In every great monarchy of Europe the sale of the crown 
lands would produce a very large sum of money, which, if applied 
to the payment of the public debts, would deliver firom mortgage 
a much greater revenue than any which those lands have ever 
al&rded to the crown. In countries where lands, improved and cul- 
tivated very highly, and yielding at the time of sale as great a rent as 
can easily be got firom them, commonly sdl at thirty years pur- 
chase!; the unimproved, uncultivated, and low-renmd crown lands 
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might well be expected to sell at forty, fifty or sixty years purchase. 
The crown might immediately enjoy the revenue which this great 
price would redeem from mortgage. In the course of a few years it 
would probably enjoy another revenue. When the crown lands had 
become private property, they would, in the course of a few years, 
become well-improved and well-culfivated. The increase of their 
produce would increase the population of the country, by aug- 
menting the revenue and consumption of the people. But the 
revenue which the crown derives from the duties of customs and 
excise, would necessarily increase with the revenue and consump- 
tion of the people. 

The revenue from The revenue which, in any civilized monarchy, the 
^th^eoplemoK crown derives from the crown lands, though it 
than any other, appears to cost nothing to individuals, in reality 
costs more to the society than perhaps any other equal revenue which 
the crown enjoys. It would, in all cases, be for the interest of the 
society to replace this revenue to the crown by some other equal 
revenue, and to divide the lands among the people, which could not 
well be done better, perhaps, than by exposing them to public sale. 
Public parks, etc.. Lands, for the purposes of pleasure and magnifi- 
whichshould^^ cencc, parks, gardens, public walks, &c. possessions 
belong to the which are every where considered as causes of 
sovereign. cxpence, not as sources of revenue, seem to be the 

only lands which, in a great and civiHzed monarchy, ought to 
belong to the crown. 

The greater part of Public Stock and public lands, therefore, the two 
fxp^mse^m^t^be souTces of revenue which may peculiarly belong to 
defrayed by taxes, the sovereign or commonwealth, being both im- 
proper and insufficient funds for defraying the necessary expence of 
any great and civilized state; it remains that this cxpence must, the 
greater part of it, be defrayed by taxes of one kind or another; the 
people contributing a part of their own private revenue in order to 
make up a public revenue to the sovereign or commonwealth. 


PART II 
Of Taxes 

Taxes may be The private revenue of individuals, it has bea^ 
** shewn in the first book of this Inquiry, arises ulti- 
wttgts, or M(NM «U mately from three difieroit sources; R.ent, 
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and Wages. Every tax must finally be paid from 
some one or other of those three different sorts of 
revenue, or firom all of them? indifferently. I shall endeavour to give 
the best account I can, first, of those taxes, which, it is intended, 
should fall upon rent; secondly, of those which, it is intended, should 
fall upon profit; thirdly, of tnose which, it is intended, should ^all\ 
upon wages; and, fourthly, of those which, it is intended, should 
fall indifferently upon all those three different sources of private ‘ 
revenue. The particular consideration of each of these four different 
sorts of taxes will divide the second part of the present chapter into 
four articles, three of which will require several other subdivisions. 
Many of those taxes, it will appear from the following review, are 
not finally paid from the fund, or source of revenue, upon which it 
was intended they should fall. 

There are four Before I enter upon the examination of particular 
maxims with regard taxes, it is necessary to premise the four following 
to taxes m general, ^^^^ximj regard to taxes in general. 

(1) equality, I. The subjects of every state ought to contribute 
towards the support of the government, as nearly as possible, in 
proportion to their respective abilities; that is, in proportion to the 
revenue which they respectively enjoy under the protection of the 
state. The expcnce of government to the individuals of a great 
nation, is like the expence of management to the joint tenants of a 
great estate, who are all obliged to contribute in proportion to their 
respective interests in the estate. In the observation or neglect of this 
maxim consists, what is called the equality or inequality of taxation. 
Every tax, it must be observed once for all, which falls finally upon 
one only of the three sorts of rev^ue above mentioned, is ^jcces- 
sarily unequal, in so far as it does not affect the other two. hi tiie 
following examination of different taxes I shall seldom take much 
further notice of this sort of inequality, but shall, in most cases, con- 
fine my observations to that inequality which is occasioned by a 
particular tax falling unequally even upon that particular sort of 
private revenue which is affected by it. 

(2) certainty, II. The tax which each individual is bound to pay 
ought to be certain, and not arbitrary. The time of payment, the 
manner of payment, the quantity to be paid, ought all to be clear 
and plain to the contributor, and to every other person. Where it is 
otherwise, every person subject to the tax is put more or less in the 
powlur of the tax-gatherer, who can either aggravate the tax upon 
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any obnoxious contributor, or extort, by the terror of such aggra- 
vation, some present or perquisite to himscE The uncertainty of 
taxation encourages the insolence andEavours the corruption of an 
order of men who are naturally unpopular, even where they arc 
neither insolent nor corrupt. The certainty of what each individual 
ought to pay is, in taxation, a matter of so great importance, that a 
very considerable degree of inequality, it appears, I believe, from 
the experience of all nations, is not near so great an evil as a very 
small degree of uncertainty. 

(5) convenience of lU. Every tax Ought to be levied at the time, or in 
payment, manner, in which it is most likely to be con- 

venient for the contributor to pay it. A tax upon the rent of land or 
of houses, payable at the same term at which such rents are usually 
paid, is levied at the time when it is most likely to be convenient for 
the contributor to pay; or, when he is most likely to have where- 
withal to pay. Taxes upon such consumable goods as arc articles of 
luxury, arc all finally paid by the consumer, and generally in a 
maimer that is very convenient for him. He pays them by Httle and 
little, as he has occasion to buy the goods. As he is at liberty too, 
either to buy, or not to buy, as he pleases, it must be his own fault 
if he ever suffers any considerable inconveniency from such taxes. 
and {4) economy in IV. Every tax ought to be so contrived as both to 
collection, j Qf pockets of the people 

as little as possible, over and above what it brings into the public 
treasury of the state. A tax may either take out or keep out of the 
pockets of the people a great deal more than it brings into the public 
treasury, in the four following ways. First, the levying of it may 
require a great number of officers, whose salaries may eat up the 
greater part of the produce of the tax, and whose perquisites may 
impose another additional tax upon the people. Secondly, it may 
obstruct the industry of the people, and discourage them from 
applying to certain branches of business which might give main- 
tenance and employment to great multitudes. While it obliges the 
people to pay, it may thus diminish, or perhaps destroy, some of the 
funds which might enable them more easily to do so. Thirdly, by 
the forfeitures and other penalties which those unfortunate indi- 
viduals incur who attempt unsuccessfully to evade the tax, it may 
frequendy ruin them, and thereby put an end to the benefit which 
the community might have received from the employment of thdr 
capitals. An injudicious tax offers a great temptation to smug|^g. 
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But the penalties of smuggling must rise in proportion to die 
temptation. The law, contrary to all the ordinary principles of 
justice, first creates the temptation, and then punishes those who 
yield to it; and it commonly enhances the punishment too in pro- 
portion to the very circumstance which ought certainly to alleviate 
it, the temptation to commit the crime.^ Fourthly, by subjecting the 
people to the frequent visits and the odious examination of the tax- 
gatherers, it may expose them to much uimecessary trouble, vexa- 
tion, and oppression; and though vexation is not, strictly speaking, 
expcncc, it is certainly equivalent to the expence at which every man 
would be willing to redeem himself from it. It is in some one or 
other of these four different ways that taxes are frequently so much 
more burdensome to the people than they are beneficial to the 
sovereign. 


which have recom- 
mended themselves 
to all nations. 


The evident justice and utility of the foregoing 
maxims have recommended them more or less to 
the attention of all nations. All nations have en- 
deavoured, to the best of their judgment, to render their taxes as 
equal as they could contrive; as certain, as convenient to the contri- 
butor, both in the time and in the mode of payment, and in propor- 
tion to the revenue which they brought to the prince, as little 
burdensome to the people.* The following short review of some of 
the principal taxes which have taken place in different ages and coun- 
tries will show, that the endeavours of all nations have not in this 
respect been equally successful. 




ARTICtE I 


Taxes upon Rent. Taxes upon the Rent of Land 


A tax on the rent 
of land may be on 
a constant or 
variable valuation. 


A tax upon the rent of land may either be imposed 
according to a certain canon, every district being 
valued at a certain rent, which valuation is not 


1 See Sketches of the History of Man [1774, by Henry Home, Lord Karnes, vol. i.] 
page 474 & seq. [This author at the place quoted gives six 'general rules' as to taxa- 
tion: 

I. 'That wherever there is an optK)itunity of smuggling taxes ought to be moderate/ 

z, Tliat taxes expensive in the levying ought to be avoided.' 

3. *To avoid arbitrary taxes.’ 

4. *To remedy’ incqiiality of riches ‘as much as possiHe, by relieving the poor and 
burdening the rich.’ 

5. ‘That every tax which tends to impoverish die natiem ought to be rejected with 
indignation.’ 

d, To avoid taxes diat require the oath of party.’] 

< [M ed. I ‘as they could contrive* com^ ntcc instead of three lines earlier. 
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afterwards to be altered; or it may be imposed in such a manner as 
to vary with every variation in the real rent of the land, and to rise 
or fall with the improvement or declension of its cultivation. 

If on a constant A land-tax which, like that of Great Britain, is 
assessed upon each district according to^ a certain 
British land tax, invariable canon, thiugh it should be equal at the 
time of its first establishment, necessarily becomes unequal in pro- 
cess of time, according to the unequal degrees of improvement or 
neglect in the cultivation of the different parts of the country. In 
England, the valuation according to which the different counties 
and parishes were assessed to the land-tax by the 4th of William 
and Mary was very unequal even at its first establishment. This tax, 
therefore, so far offends against the first of the four maxims above- 
mentioned. It is perfectly agreeable to the other three. It is perfectly 
certain. The time of payment for the tax, being the same as that for 
the rent, is as convenient as it can be to the contributor. Though the 
landlord is in all cases the real contributor, the tax is commonly 
advanced by the tenant, to whom the landlord is obliged to allow 
it in the payment of the rent. This tax is levied by a much smaller 
number of officers than any other which affords nearly the same 
revenue. As the tax upon each district does not rise with the rise of 
the rent, the sovereign does not share in the profits of the landlord’s 
improvements. Those improvements sometimes contribute,^ in- 
deed, to the discharge of the other landlords of the district. But the 
aggravation of the tax, which this may sometimes occasion upon a 
particular estate, is always so very small, that it never can discour- 
age those improvements,* nor keep down the produce of the land 
below what it would otherwise rise to. As it has no tendency to 
diminish the quantity, it can have none to raise the price of that 
produce. It docs not obstruct the industry of the people. It subjects 
the landlord to no other inconveniency besides the unavoidable one 
of paying the tax. 

Circumstances have The advantage, howcvcT, which the landlord has 
derived from the invariable constancy of the yalua- 
able to the British tion by which all the lands of Great Britain are 


not rile widi the rise of the rent, the sovereign does not share in the profits c£ the 
landlord'simprovements. The tax therefore does not discourage thoseimprovtmdhtt,q 
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landlor^t the 
country having 
prospered and 
rents risen. 


rated to the land-^, has been principally owing to 
some circumstances altogether extraneous to the 
nature of theitax. 


It has been owing in part to the great prosperity of almost every 
part of the country, the rents of almost all the estates of Great j 
Britain having, since the time* when this valuation was first estab- 
lished, been continually rising, and scarce any of them having fallen. 
The landlords, therefore, have almost all gained the difference be- 
tween the tax which they would have paid, according to the pres- 
ent rent of their estates, and that which they actually pay according 
to the ancient valuation. Had the state of the country been different. 


had rents been gradually falling in consequence of the declension of 
cultivation, the landlords would almost all have lost this difference. 


In the state of things which has happened to take place since the 
revolution, the constancy of the valuation has been advantageous 
to the landlord and hurtful to the sovereign. In a different state of 
things it might have been advantageous to the sovereign and hurtful 
to the landlord. 


and the value of As the tax is made payable in money, so the valua- 
numey and silver tion of the land is expressed in money. Since the 
remained uniform, establishment of this valuation the value of silver 


has been pretty uniform, and there has been no alteration in the 
standard of the coin either as to weight or fineness. Had silver risen 
considerably in its value, as it seems to have done in the course of 
the two centuries which preceded the discovery of the mines of 
America, the constancy of the valuation might have proved very 
oppressive to the landlord. Had silver fallen considerably in its value, 
as it certainly did for about a century at least after the discov^ of 
those mines, the same constancy of valuation would have reduced 
very much diis branch of the revenue of the sovereign. Had any 
considerable alteration been made in the standard of the money, 


either by sinking the same quantity of silver to a lower denonnna- 
don, or by raising it to a higher; had an ounce of silver, for example, 
instead of being coined into five shillings and twopence, been coined, 
eidier into pieces which bore so low a denomination as two shillings 
and seven-pence, or into pieces which bore so high a one as ten 
shillings and four-pence, it would in the one case have hurt the 
revenue of the proprietor, in the other that of the sovereign. 

In circumstances, therefore, somewhat different 
haveUenZ^ &om those which have actually taken place, this 
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inconvenient to one Constancy of valuation might have been a very great 
or other of the inconvcniency, cither to the contributors, or to the 

commonwealth. In •the course of ages such cir- 
cumstances, however, must, at some time or other, happen. But 
though empires, like all the other works of men, have all hitherto 
proved mortal, yet every empire aifns at immortality. Every con- 
stitution, therefore, which it is meant should be as permanent as the 
empire itself, ought to be convenient, not in certain circumstances 
only, but in all circumstances; or ought to be suited, not to those 
circumstances which arc transitory, occasional, or accidental, but to 
those which arc necessary and therefore always the same. 

The French ecoti- A tax upon the rent of land which varies with 
Ttax^ varyh^^^^ every variation of the rent, or which rises and falls 
with the rent, according to the improvement or neglect of culti- 
vation, is recommended by that sect of men of letters in France, who 
call themselves the oeconomists, as the most equitable of all taxes. 
All taxes, they pretend, fall ultimately upon the rent of land, and 
ought therefore to be imposed equally upon the fund which must 
finally pay them. That all taxes ought to fall as equally as possible 
upon the fund which must finally pay them, is certainly true. But 
without entering into the disagreeable discussion of the metaphysi- 
cal arguments by which they support their very ingenious theory, 
it will sufficiently appear, from the following review, what arc the 
taxes which fall finally upon the rent of the land, and what are those 
which fall finally upon some other fund. 

In the Venetian In the Venetian territory all the arable lands which 
knlrire^xed given in lease to farmers are taxed at a tenth of 

10 per cent, and the rent.^ The leases are recorded in a public regis- 
^thep^Tetofs ^ which is kept by the officers of revenue in 
per cent. province or district. When the proprietor cultivates 

his own lands, they arc valued according to an equitable estimation, 
and he is allowed a deduction of one-fifth of the tax, so that for such 
lands he pays only eight instead of ten per cent, of the supposed rent. 
Such a land tax is ^ land-tax of this kind is certainly more equal than 
more equal but is the land-tax of England. It might not, perhaps, be 
altogether so certain, and the assessment of the 
some and exp^ive tax might firequcntly occasion a good deal more 
than the BHtish, trouble to the landlord. It might too be a good 

deal more expensive in the levying* 

* Memottes coacernant les Droits [tom. i.] 240, 
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Such a system of administratioii, however, might 
perhaps be contrived as would, in a great measure, 
both prevent othis uncertainty and moderate this 
expencc. 

The landlord and tenant, for example, might j 
jointly be obliged to record their lease in a public I 
register. Proper penalties might be enacted against concealing or \ 
misrepresenting any of the conditions; and if part of those penalties 
were to be paid to either of the two parties who informed against 
and convicted the other of such concealment or misrepresentation, 
it would effectually deter them from combining together in order 
to defraud the public revenue. All the conditions of the lease might 
be sufficiently known from such a record. 

fines taxed higher Some landlords, instead of raising the rent, take a 
than rent, fQj. renewal of the lease. This practice is in 

most cases the expedient of a spendthrift, who for a sum of ready 
money sells a future revenue of much greater value. It is in most 
cases, therefore, hurtful to the landlord. It is frequently hurtful to 
the tenant, and it is always hurtful to the community. It frequently 
takes from the tenant so great a part of his capital, and thereby 
diminishes so much his ability to cultivate the land, that he finds it 
more difficult to pay a small rent than it would otherwise have been 
to pay a great one. Whatever diminishes his ability to cultivate, 
necessarily keeps down, below what it would otherwise have been, 
the most important part of the revenue of the community. By ren- 
dering the tax upon such fines a good deal heavier than upon the 
ordinary rent, this hurtful practice might be discouraged, to the 
no small advantage of all the different parties concerned, of 
the landlord, of the tenant, of the sovereign, and of the >^olc 
community. 

eonditiom of Some leases prescribe to the tenant a certain mode 
Cultivation, and a certain succession of crops 
h^mimion, during the whole continuance of the lease. This 
condition, which is generally the effect of the landlord’s conceit of 
his own superior knowledge (a conceit in most cases very ill 
founded), ought always to be considered as an additional rent; as 
a rent in service instead of a rent in money. In order to discourage 
practice, which is generally a foolish one, this spedes of rent 
mi^rt ha valued rather high, and consequently taxed somewhat 
highet than common money rents. 


The uncertainty 
and expense 
could be 
diminished. 


Leases should be 
registered, 



rents payable in 
kind should be 
valued highf 
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Some landlords, instead of a rent in money, require 
a rent in kind, in corn, cattle, poultry, wine, oil, 
See. others again require a rent in service. Such 
rents are always more hurtful to the tenant than beneficial to the 
landlord. They either take more or keep more out of the pocket of 
the former, than they put into that^of the latter. In every country 
where they take place, the tenants are poor and beggarly, pretty 
much according to the degree in which they take place. By valuing, 
in the same manner, such rents rather high, and consequently taxing 
them somewhat higher than common money rents, a practice 
which is hurtful to the whole community might perhaps be suffi- 
ciently discouraged. 

and an abatement When the landlord chosc to occupy himself a part 

lands, the rent might be valued accord- 
certain extent of ing to an equitable arbitration of the farmers and 
their land. landlords in the neighbourhood, and a moderate 

abatement of the tax might be granted to him, in the same manner 
as in the Venetian territory; provided the rent of the lands which he 
occupied did not exceed a certain sum. It is of importance that the 
landlord should be encouraged to cultivate a part of his own land. 
His capital is generally greater than that of the tenant, and with less 
skill he can frequendy raise a greater produce. The landlord can 
afford to try experiments, and is generally disposed to do so. His 
unsuccessful experiments occasion only a moderate loss to himself. 
His successful ones contribute to the improvement and better culti- 
varion of the whole country. It might be of importance, however, 
that the abatement of the tax should encourage him to cultivate to a 
certain extent only. If the landlords should, the greater part of them, 
be tempted to farm the whole of their own lands, the country 
(instead of sober and industrious tenants, who arc bound by their 
own interest to cultivate as well as their capital and skill will allow 
them) would be filled with idle and profligate bailiffs, whose abusive 
management would soon degrade the cultivation, and reduce the 
annud produce of the land, to the diminution, not only of the 
revenue of their masters, but of the most important part of that of 
the whole society. 

muldfree^ tax ^ system of administration might, perhaps, 

frmimlnt^m free a tax of this kind from any degree of unccr- 
uncertaimy and tainty which could occasion either oppression or 
^pro^mt inconvcniency to the contributor; and might Rt the 
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same time serve to introduce into the common management of 
land such a plan or policy, as might contribute a good deal to the 
general improvement and good cultivation of the country. 

The ex^a expense The expencc of levying a land-tax, which varied 
wou^Fbe ^ every variation of the rent, would no doubt 

inconsiderable, be somewhat greater than tliat of levying one which 
was always rated according to a fixed valuation. Some additional \ 
expence would necessarily be incurred both by the different register 
offices which it would be proper to estabUsh in the different dis- 
tricts of the country, and by the different valuations which might 
occasionally be made of the lands which the proprietor chose to 
occupy himself. The expencc of all this, however, might be very 
moderate, and much below what is incurred in the levying of many 
other taxes, which afford a very inconsiderable revenue in compari- 
son of what might easily be drawn from a tax of this kind. 

The value of im’^ The discouragement which a variable land-tax of 

provemerus should ^5 j^^d might give to the improvement of land, 
be for a fixed term 

exempt from seems to be the most important objection which 

taxation, can be made to it. The landlord would certainly be 

less disposed to improve, when the sovereign, who contributed 
nothing to the expence, was to share in the profit of the improve- 
ment. Even this objection might perhaps be obviated by allowing 
the landlord, before he began his improvement, to ascertain, in con- 
junction with the officers of revenue, the actual value of his lands, 
according to the equitable arbitration of a certain number of land- 
lords and farmers in the neighbourhood, equally chosen by both 
parries; and by rating him according to this valuation for such a 
number of years, as might be fully sufficient for his complete 
indemnification. To draw the attention of the sovereign towards 
the improvement of the land, from a regard to the increase of his 
own revenue, is one of the principal advantages proposed by this 
species of land-tax. The term, therefore, allowed for the indemnifi- 
carion of the landlord, ought not to be a great deal longer than what 
was necessary for that purpose; lest the remoteness of the interest 
should discourse too much this attention. It had better, however, 
be somewhat too long than in any respect too short. No incitement 
to the attention of the sovereign can ever counterbalance the 
smallest discouragement to that of the landlord. The attention of the 
sovereign can be at best but a very general and vague consideration 
of what is hkely to contribute to the better culrivarion of the greater 
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part of his dominions. The attention of the landlord is a particular 
and minute consideration of what is Hkely to be the most advan- 
tageous appheation of every inch of ground upon his estate. The 
principal attention of the sovereign ought to be to encourage, by 
every means in his power, the attention both of the landlord and of 
the farmer; by allowing both to pursue their own interest in their 
own way, and according to their own judgment; by giving to both 
the most perfect security that they shall enjoy the full rccompencc of 
their own industry; and by procuring to both the most extensive 
market for every part of their produce, in consequence of estab- 
lishing the easiest and safest communications both by land and by 
water, through every part of his own dominions, as well as the most 
unbounded freedom of exportation to the dominions of all other 
princes. 

and the tax would If by such a System of administration a tax of this 
is so managed as to give, not only no 

possible. discouragement, but, on the contrary, some en- 

couragement to the improvement of land, it does not appear likely 
to occasion any other inconveniency to the landlord, except always 
the unavoidable one of being obHged to pay the tax. 

It would adjust In aU the variations of the state of the society, in the 
itself to all changes, improvement and in the declension of agriculture; 
in all the variations in the value of silver, and in all those in the 
standard of the coin, a tax of this kind would, of its own accord and 
without any attention of government, readily suit itself to the 
actual situation of things, and would be equally just and equitable 
in all those different changes. It would, therefore, be much more 
proper to be established as a perpetual and unalterable regulation, or 
as what is called a fundamental law of the commonwealth, than any 
tax which was always to be levied according to a certain valuation* 
Some states make Some States, instead of the simple and obvious 

tZh/for the expedient of a register of leases, have had recourse 

land tax, to the laborious and expensive one of an actual 

survey and valuation of all the lands in the country. They have 
suspected, probably, that the lessor and lessee, in order to defraud 
the public revenue, might combine to conceal the real terms of dhe 
lease. Doomsday-book seems to have been the result of a very 
accurate survey of this kind. 

for example, lu the ancient dominions of the king of Prussia, die 

Prussia, * land-tax is assessed according to an actual survey 
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and valuation, which is reviewed and altered from time to time.^ 
According to that valuation, the lay proprietors pay from twenty 
to twenty-five per cent, of th^iir revenue. Ecclesiastics from forty 
to forty-five per cent. The survey and valuation of Silesia was made 
Silesia, by order of the present king; it is said with great 

accuracy. According to that valuation, the lands belonging to the 
bishop of Breslaw are taxed at twenty-five per cent, of their rent. 
The other revenues of the ecclesiastics of both reUgions, at fifty 
per cent. The commanderies of the Teutonic order, and of that of 
Malta, at forty per cent. Lands held by a noble tenure, at thirty- 
eight and one-third per cent. Lands held by a base tenure, at thirty- 
five and one-third per cent.* 

and Bohemia, The survey and valuation of Bohemia is said to 
have been the work of more than a hundred years. It was not per- 
fected till after the peace of 1748, by the orders of the present 
empress queen.® The survey of the dutchy of Milan, which was be- 
gun in the time of Charles VI., was not perfected till after 1760. It is 
esteemed one of the most accurate that has ever been made. The 
survey of Savoy and Piedmont was executed under the orders of the 
late king of Sardinia.^ 

Under the Prussian In the dominions of the king of Prussia the revenue 
^Mis^re^^ed^^^ chuTch is taxed much higher than that of lay 

higher thanihe proprietors.® The revenue of the church is, the 
MtUaxeT^^ greater part of it, a burden upon the rent of land. 
lower than the rest. It seldom happens that any part of it is applied 
towards the improvement of land; or is so employed as to contri- 
bute in any respect towards increasing the revenue of the great body 
of the people. IBs Prussian majesty had probably, upon that account, 
drought it reasonable, that it should contribute a good deal iltorc 
towards relieving the exigencies of the state. In some countries the 
lands of the church are exempted from all taxes. In others they arc 
taxed more lighdy than other lands. In the dutchy of Milan, the 
Imis which the church possessed before 1575, are rated to the tax 
at a third only of their value.® 

Differences are In Silcsia, lands held by a noble tenure are taxed 

^ ^ 

mid base tenures. tenure. The honoun and privileges of different 

^ Memoires coocemant Ics Droits, See. tome i p, 1x4, 115, 116, &c. 

* Ubld.,pp,U7^n9,] *Id. p. 83, 84 [and 79]. 

*id. p. aSo, also p. 287, See, to 3x6. 

* [As toted jtist above.] ^[MhudreSt tom. L, p. aSa.] 
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kinds annexed to the former, his Prussian majesty had probably 
imagined, would sufficiently compensate to the proprietor a small 
aggravation of the tax; while at the same time the humiliating in- 
feriority of the latter would be in some measure alleviated by being 
taxed somewhat more lighdy. In other countries, the system of 
taxation, instead of alleviating, aggravates this inequality. In the 
dominions of the king of Sardinia, and in those provinces of France 
which are subject to what is called the real or predial taille, the tax 
falls altogether upon the lands held by a base tenure. Those held by 
a noble one are exempted. 

A land tax assessed A land-tax assessed according to a general survey 

according to a valuation, how equal soever it may be at first, 

general survey and . , \ 1 • 1 r 

valuaHon soon must, m the course ot a very moderate period 01 

becomes unequal, time, become unequal. To prevent its becoming 
so would require the continual and painful attention of government 
to all the variations in the state and produce of every different farm 
in the country. The governments of Prussia, of Bohemia, of Sar- 
dinia, and of the dutchy of Milan, actually exert an attention of this 
kind; an attention so unsuitable to the nature of government, that it 
is not likely to be of long continuance, and which, if it is continued, 
will probably in the long-run occasion much more trouble and 
vexation than it can possibly bring reUcf to the contributors. 
as in Montauban. In 1666, the generality of Montauban was assessed 
to the Real or predial taille^ according, it is said, to a very exact 
survey and valuation.® By 1727, this assessment had become alto- 
gether unequal. In order to remedy this inconveniency, government 
has found no better expedient than to impose upon the whole 
generality an additional tax of a hundred and twenty thousand 
hvrCs. This additional tax is rated upon all the different districts sub- 
ject to the taille according to the old assessment. But it is levied only 
upon those which in the actual state of things are by that assessment 
under-taxed, and it is applied to the relief of those which by the 
same assessment are over-taxed. Two districts, for example, one of 
which ought in the actual state of things to be taxed at nine hundredf 
the*other at eleven hundred livres, are by the old assessment both 
taxed at a thousand livres. Both these districts are by the additional 
tax rated at eleven hundred livres each. But this additional tax is 
levied only upon the district under-chsurged, and it is applied 

* [Mis®rmted ‘talUe’ here and six lines lower down m eds. a- 5 .] 

^Memoires ccwioemant les Droits See* tome ii. p. X39» (jpp. E4S'"S47l* . 
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altogether to the rchef of that over-charged, which consequently 
pays only nine hundred livres. The government neither gains nor 
loses by the additional tax, which is applied altogether to remedy 
the inequalities arising from the old assessment The application is 
pretty much regulated according to the discretion of the intendant : 
of the generality, and must^ therefore, be in a great measure 
arbitrary. 


Taxes which are proportioned, not to the Rent, but to the Produce of Land 

Taxes on the Taxes Upon the produce of land are in reality taxes 
p7^by upon the rent; and though they may be originally 

landlord, advanced by the farmer, are finally paid by the 

landlord. When a certain portion of the produce is to be paid away 
for a tax, the farmer computes, as well as he can, what the value 
of this portion is, one year with another, likely to amount to, and 
he makes a proportionable abatement in the rent which he agrees to 
pay to die landlord. There is no fiirmcr who does not compute 
beforehand what the church tythe, which is a land-tax of this kind, 
is, one year with another, likely to amount to. 
and are very The tythe, and every other land-tax of this kind, 
unequal taxes, under the appearance of perfect equality, are very 
tmequal taxes; a certain portion of the produce being, in different 
situadons, equivalent to a very different portion of the rent. In some 
very rich lands the produce is so great, that the one half of it is fully 
sufficient to replace to the farmer his capital employed in cultivation, 
together with the ordinary profits of farming stock in the neigh- 
bourhood. The other half, or, what comes to the same thing, the 
value of the other half, he could afford to pay as rent to the lanciord, 
if there was no tythe. But if a taith of the produce is taken firom 
him in the way of tythe, he must require an abatement of the fifth 
part of his rent, otherwise he cannot get back his capital with the 
ordinary profit. In this case the rent of the landlord, instead of 
amounting to a half, or five-tenths of the whole produce, will 
amount only to four-tenths of it. In poorer lands, on the contAry, 
the produce is sometimes so small, and the expcncc of cultivation so 
great, that it requires four-fifths of the whole produce to replace to 
the firmer his capital with the ordinary profit. In this case, though 
dkere was no tythe, the rent of the landlord could amount to no more 
thanone^fiftb or two-tenths of the whole produce. But if the farmer 
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pays one-tenth of the produce in the way of tythe, he must require 
an equal abatement of the rent of the landlord, which will thus be 
reduced to one-tenth only of the whdle produce. Upon the rent of 
rich lands, the tythe may sometimes be a tax of no more than one- 
fifth part, or four shillings in the poimd; whereas upon that of poorer 
lands, it may sometimes be a tax of\)ne-half, or of ten shillings in 
the pound. 

which discourage The tythe, as it is frequently a very unequal tax 

^ always a great discouragement 
cultivation. both to the improvements of the landlord and to 

the cultivation of the farmer. The one cannot venture to make the 
most important, which are generally the most expensive improve- 
ments; nor the other to raise the most valuable, which are generally 
too the most expensive crops; when the church, which lays out no 
part of the expence, is to share so very largely in the profit. The cul- 
tivation of madder was for a long time confined by the tythe to the 
United Provinces, which, being presbyterian countries, and upon 
that account exempted from this destructive tax, enjoyed a sort of 
monopoly of that useful dying drug against the rest of Europe. The 
late attempts to introduce the culture of this plant into England, 
have been made only in consequence of the statute which enacted 
that five shillings an acre should be received in lieu of all manner of 
tythe upon madder.^ 

They form the As through the greater part of Europe, the church, 

prindpal revenue jq many different countries of Asia, the state, is 

many Asiatic principally supported by a land-tax, proportioned, 

countries, ^ot to the rent, but to the produce of the land. In 

China, the principal revenue of the sovereign consists in a tenth part 
of the produce of all the lands of the empire. This tenth part, how- 
ever, is estimated so very moderately, that, in many provinces, it is 
said not to exceed a thirtieth part of the ordinary produce. The land- 
tax or land-rent which used to be paid to the Mahometan govern- 
ment of Bengal, before that country fell into the hands of the Eng- 
lish East India company, is said to have amounted to about a fifth 
part of the produce. The land-tax of ancient Egypt is said likewise 
to have amounted to a fifth part.* 

and are said to In Asia, this sort of land-tax is said to interest the 

the sovereign in the improvement and cultivation of 

^ [31 Geo. U., c. 12, continued by 5 Geo. IIL, c. 18. * [Genesis xlvii? 26.] 
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imprcvment and "The sovereigns of China, those of Bengal 

cultivation of land while under the Mahometan government, and 
those of anddtit Egypt, are said accordingly to have 
been extremely attentive to the making and maintaining of good , 
roads and navigable canals, in order to increase, as much as possible, 
both the quantity and value ofVvery part of the produce of the land, ^ 
by procuring to every part of it the most extensive market which 
their own dominions could afford. The tythe of the church is 
divided into such small portions, that no one of its proprietors can 
have any interest of this kind. The parson of a parish could never 
find his account in making a road or canal to a distant part of the 
country, in order to extend the market for the produce of his own 
particular parish. Such taxes, when destined for the maintenance of 
the state, have some advantages which may serve in some measure 
to balance their inconveniency. When destined for the maintenance 
of the church, they are attended with nothing but inconveniency. 
They may be in Taxes Upon the produce of land may be levied, 
either in kind; or, according to a certain valuation, 
in money. 

The parson of a parish, or a gentleman of small 
fortune who lives upon his estate, may sometimes, 
perhaps, find some advantage in receiving, the one 
his tythe, and the other his rent, in kind. The quantity to be col- 
lected, and the district within which it is to be collected, are so small, 
that they both can oversee, with their own eyes, the collection and 
disposal of every part of what is due to them. A gentleman of great 
fortune, who lived in the capital, would be in danger of suffering 
much by the neglect, and more by the fraud of his factors and a^nts, 
if the rents of an estate in a distant province were to be paid to him 
in this manner. The loss of the sovereign, from the abuse and depre- 
dation of his tax-gatherers, would necessarily be much greater. The 
servants of the most careless private person arc, perhaps, more under 
the eye of their master than those of the most careful prince; and a 
public revenue, which was paid in kind, would suffer so much from 
the mismanagement of the collectors, that a very small part of what 
was levied upon the people would ever arrive at the treasury of the 
prince. Some part of the public revenue of China, however, is said 
to be paid in this manner. The Mandarins and other tax-gadberers 
will, no doubt, find their advantage in continuing the practice of a 
• * [Above, p. 204.] 


They may be in 
kind or in 
money, 

Cottection in kind 
is quite unsuitable 
for public revenue. 
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payment which is so much more Hable to abuse than any payment 
in money. 

A money tax on ^ prodilce of land which is levied in 

produce may be money, may be levied either according to a valua- 

varies with all the variations of the 
market price of market price; or acc6rding to a fixed valuation, a 

produce. bushel of wheat, for example, being always valued 

at one and the same money price, whatever may be the state of the 
market. The produce of a tax levied in the former way, will vary 
only according to the variations in the real produce of the land 
according to the improvement or neglect of cultivation. The 
produce of a tax levied in the latter way will vary, not only accord- 
ing to the variations in the produce of the land, but according to 
both those in the value of the precious metals, and those in the 
quantity of those metals which is at different times contained in coin 
of the same denomination. The produce of the former will always 
bear the same proportion to the value of the real produce of the land. 
The produce of the latter may, at different times, bear very different 
proportions to that value. 

When a certain When, instead either of a certain portion of the 
Trp&nc7inpen- of land, or of the price of a certain portion, 

sation for the tax a certain sum of money is to be paid in full com- 
Ufu^^Engm^ pensation for all tax or tythe; die tax becomes, in 
land tax. this Case, exactly of the same nature with the land- 

tax of England. It neither rises nor falls with the rent of the land. It 
neither encourages nor discourages improvement. The tythe in the 
greater part of those parishes which pay what is called a modus in 
lieu of all other tythe, is a tax of this kind. During the Mahometan 
government of Bengal, instead of the payment in kind of the fifth^ 
part of the produce, a modus, and, it is said, a very moderate one, 
was established in the greater part of the districts or zemindaries of 
the country. Some of the servants of the East India company, under 
pretence of restoring the public revenue to its proper value, have, 
in some provinces, exchanged this modus for a payment in kind. 
Under their management this change is likely both to discourage 
cultivation, and to give new opportumties for abuse in the collec- 
tion of the public revenue, which has fallen very much below what 
it was said to have been, when it first fell under the management of 
the company. The servants of the company may, perhaps, have 

^ (Eds, 1-4 read ‘a fifth*.] 
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profited by this change, but at the expence, it is probable, both of 
their masters and of the country. 


Taxes upon the Rent of Houses 

House rent consists The rent of a house may be distinguished into two \ 
of two parts, parts, of which the one may very properly be called ; 

the Building xent; the other is commonly called ^e Ground rent. 
building rent. The building rent is the interest or profit of the 
capital expended in building the house. In order to put the trade of 
a builder upon a level with other trades, it is necessary that this rent 
should be sufficient, first, to pay him the same interest which he 
would have got for his capital if he had lent it upon good security; 
and, secondly, to keep the house in constant repair, or, what comes 
to the same thing, to replace, within a certain term of years, the 
capital which had been employed in building it. The building rent, 
or the ordinary profit of building, is, therefore, every where regu- 
lated by the ordinary interest of money. Where the market rate of 
interest is four per cent, the rent of a house which, over and above 
paying the ground rent, affords six, or six and a half per cent, upon 
the whole expence of building, may perhaps afford a sufficient profit 
to the builder. Where the market rate of interest is five per cent., it 
may perhaps require seven or seven and a half per cent. If, in propor- 
tion to the interest of money, the trade of the builder affords at any 
time a much greater profit than this, it will soon draw so much 
capital from other trades as will reduce the profit to its proper level. 
If it affords at any time much less than this, other trades will soon 
draw so much capital from it as will again raise that profit. ^ 
and ground rent Whatever part of the whole rei^t of a house is over 

and above what is sufficient for affording this reasonable profit, 
naturally goes to the ground-rent; and where the owner of the 
ground and the owner of the building arc two different persons, is, 
in most cases, completely paid to the former. This surplus rent is the 
price which the inhabitant of the house pays for some real or sup- 
posed advantage of the situation. In country houses, at a distance 
firom any great town, where there is plenty of ground to chuse 
upon, the ground rent is scarce any thing, or no more than what the 
ground which die house stands upon would pay if employed in 
agriculture. In country villas in the neighbourhood of some great 
townv it is sometimes a good deal higher; and the peculiar conve- 
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niency or beauty of situation is there frequently very well paid for. 
Ground rents arc generally highest in the capital, and in those par- 
ticular parts of it where there happens^ to be the greatest demand for 
houses, whatever be the reason of that demand, whether for trade 
and business, for pleasure and society, or for mere vanity and 
fashion. ♦ 

A tax on house A tax Upon housc-rent, payable by the tenant and 
^^ntfaUs partly Proportioned to the whole rent of each house, could 
on the inhabitant not, for any considerable time at least, affect the 
T^^o/the building rent. If the builder did not get his rcason- 

ground, able profit, he would be obliged to quit the trade; 

which, by raising the demand for building, would in a short time 
bring back his profit to its proper level with that of other trades. 
Neither would such a tax fall altogether upon the ground-rent; but 
it would divide itself in such a manner as to fall, partly upon the 
inhabitant of the house, and partly upon the owner of the ground. 
as may he shoum Let US suppose, for example, that a particular per- 
by an example. judges that he can afford for house-rent an 

expence of sixty pounds a year; and let us suppose too that a tax of 
four shillings in the pound, or of onc-fifth, payable by the inhabi- 
tant, is laid upon house-rent. A house of sixty pounds rent will in 
this case cost him seventy-two pounds a year, which is twelve pounds 
more than he thinks he can afford. He will, therefore, content him- 
self with a worse house, or a house of fifty pounds rent, which, with 
the additional ten pounds that he must pay for the tax, will make up 
the sum of sixty pounds a year, the expence which he judges he can 
afford; and in order to pay the tax he will give up a part of the addi- 
tional conveniency which he might have had from a house of ten 
pounds a year more rent. He will give up, I say, a part of this 
additional conveniency; for he will seldom be obliged to give up 
the whole, but will, in consequence of the tax, get a better house for 
fifty pounds a year, than he could have got if there had been no 
tax. For as a tax of this kind, by taking away this particular com- 
petitor, must diminish the competition for houses of sixty pounds 
rent, so it must likewise diminish it for those of fifty pounds rent, 
and in the same manner for those of all other rents, except the lowest 
rent, for which it would for some time increase the competition. But 
the rents of every class of houses for which the competition was 
diminished, would necessarily be more or less reduced. As no part 
of this reduction, however, could, for any considerable time at least, 
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aflFect the building rent; the whole of it must in the long-run 
necessarily fall upon the ground-rent. The final payment of this tax, 
therefore, would fall, partly u)pon the inhabitant of the house, who, 
in order to pay his share, would be obliged to give up a part of his 
convcniency; and partly upon the owner of the ground, who, in j 
order to pay his share, would«'be obliged to give up a part of his 
revenue. In what proportion this final payment would be divided ' 
between them, it is not perhaps very easy to ascertain. The division 
would probably be very different in different circumstances, and a 
tax of this kind might, according to those different circumstances, 
affect very unequally both the inhabitant of the house and the 
owner of the ground. 

On the inhabitants The inequality with which a tax of this kind might 
timing ^ upon the owners of different ground-rents, 
heauiest on the rich, would arise altogether firom the accidental in- 
equality of this division. But the inequaHty with which it might fall 
upon the inhabitants of different houses would arise, not only from 
this, but firom another cause. The proportion of the expence of 
house-rent to the whole expence of living, is different in the different 
degrees of fortune. It is perhaps highest in the highest degree, and 
it diminishes gradually through the inferior degrees, so as in general 
to be lowest in the lowest degree. The necessaries of hfe occasion the 
great expence of the poor. They find it difficult to get food, and the 
greater part of their little revenue is spent in getting it. The luxuries 
and vanides^of life occasion the principal cxpence of the rich; and a 
magnificent house embellishes and sets off to the best advantage aU 
the other luxuries and vanities which they possess. A tax upon 
house-rents, therefore, would in general fall heaviest upon the rich; 
and in this sort of inequaHty there would not, peihaps, be any tking 
very unreasonable. It is not very unreasonable that the rich should 
contribute to the public expence, not only in proportion to their 
revenue, but something more than in that proportion. 

It would be like a The rent of houses, though it in some respects 

^ccmmnMe tew- resembles the rent of land, is in one respect cssen- 

it would be dally different firom it. The rent of land is paid for 
JS-iSS to men's » productive subject The land which pays 

mheie expestst, end it produces it The rent of houses is paid for the use 
of unproductive subjea. Neither the house 
remue. nor the ground which it stands upon produce 

any dung. The poson who pays the rent therefore, must draw 
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it from some other source of revenue, distinct from and independent 
of this subject.^ A tax upon the rent of houses, so far as it falls upon 
the inhabitants, must be drawn from the same source as the rent 
itself, and must be paid from their revenue, whether derived from 
the wages of labour, the profits of stock, or the rent of land. So far 
as it falls upon the inhabitants, it is one of those taxes which fall, not. 
upon one only, but indifferently upon all the three different sources 
of revenue; and is in every respect of the same nature as a tax upon 
any other sort of consumable commodities. In general there is not, 
perhaps, any one article of expence or consumption by which the 
liberality or narrowness of a man’s whole expence can be better 
judged of, than by his house-rent. A proportional tax upon this 
particular article of expence might, perhaps, produce a more con^ 
siderable revenue than any which has hitherto been drawn from it 
in any part of Europe. If the tax indeed was very high, the greater 
part of people would endeavour to evade it, as much as they could, 
by contenting themselves with smaller houses, and by turning the 
greater part of their expence into some other chamiel. 

The rent of houses might easily be ascertained with 
sufficient accuracy, by a policy of the same kind 
with that which would be necessary for ascertaining 
the ordinary rent of land. Houses not inhabited 
ought to pay no tax, A tax upon them would fall 
altogether upon the proprietor, who would thus 
be taxed for a subject which afforded him neither 
convenicncy nor revenue. Houses inhabited by the proprietor ought 
to be rated, not according to the expence which they might have 
cost- in building, but according to the rent which an equitable arbi- 
tration might judge them likely to bring, if leased to a tenant. If 
rated according to the expence which they may have cost in build- 
ing, a tax of three or four shillings in the pound, joined with other 
taxes, would ruin almost all the rich and great families of this, and, 
I believe, of every other civilized country. Whoever will examine, 
with attention, the different town and country houses of some of the 
richest and greatest families in this country, will fmd that, at the rate 
of only six and a half, or seven per cent, upon the original expence 
of building, their house-rent is nearly equal to the whole neat roit of 
their estates. It is the accumulated expence of several successive 
generations, laid out upon objects of great beauty and magnificence, 
^ [Above, vol. i., p. 296.] 


The rent could be 
easily ascertained. 
Empty houses 
should be exempt, 
and houses occupied 
by their proprietor 
should be assessed 
at their letting 
value. 
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indeed; but, in proportion to what they cost, of very small exchange- 
able value.* ^ 

Gromdrentisa Groimd-rents arc a still more proper subject of 
lubjZoftaZn taxation than the rent of houses. A tax upon , 
than building rent, ground-retits would not raise the rents of houses. I 
It would fall altogether upon the owner of the ground-rent, who | 
acts always as a monopolist, and exacts the greatest rent which can i 
be got for the use of his ground. More or less can be got for it 
according as the competitors happen to be richer or poorer, or can 
afford to gratify their fancy for a particular spot of groimd at a 
greater or smaller cxpence. In every country the greatest number of 
rich competitors is in the capital, and it is there accordingly that the 
highest ground-rents are always to be found. As the wealth of those 
competitors would in no respect be increased by a tax upon ground- 
rents, they would not probably be disposed to pay more for the use 
of the ground. Whether the tax was to be advanced by the inhabi- 
tant, or by the owner of the ground, would be of httlc importance. 
The more the inhabitant was obHged to pay for the tax, the less he 
would incline to pay for the ground; so that the final payment of 
the tax would fall altogether upon the owner of the ground-rent. 
The ground-rents of uninhabited houses ought to pay no tax. 
as no discourage- Both ground-rents and the ordinary rent of land 

mem isgiuen to species of revenue which the owner, in many 

industry by the ^ , . n • 

taxation of the rent cases, enjoys Without any care or attention ot his 

own. Though a part of this revenue should be taken 
from him in order to defray the cxpenccs of the state, no discourage- 
ment will thereby be given to any sort of industry. The annual prod- 
uce of the land and labour of the society, the real wealths and 
revenue of the great body of the people, might be the same after 
such a tax as before. Ground-rents, and the ordinary rent of land, 
are, Acreforc, perhaps, Ac species of revenue which can best bear 
to have a peculiar tax imposed upon them. 

Crmmd rents are Ground-rents sccm, in this respect, a more proper 
^eet of taxation subject of peculiar taxation Aan even Ac ordinary 


^ Since tlie 6nt publication of this book, a tax nearly upem the above-mentioned 
princtplei has hem imposed. [This note appears first in ed. i. The tax was first in)- 
poiedi^ x8 Geo. IIL, c. 26, and was at the rate of 6d. in the pound on houses of ,^5 
findi>r ^50 annual v^ue, and zs. in the pound on houses of higher value, but by 19 
Geo. HI., c. 59, the rates were altered to 6d. in the pound on houses of £$ and und^ 
iCao annual viiuc, pd. on those of £20 and under £40, and is. on those of £40 and 
iq>wardt.] 
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iium ordinary land rent of land. The ordinary rent of land is, in many 
cases, owing partly aj least to the attention and good 
management of the landlord. A very heavy tax might discourage 
too much this attention and good management. Ground-rents, so 
far as they exceed the ordinary rent of land, arc altogether owing to 
the good government of the sovereign, which, by protecting the 
industry either of the whole people, or of the inhabitants of some 
particular place, enables them to pay so much more than its real 
value for the ground which they build their houses upon; or to 
make to its owner so much more than compensation for the loss 
which he might sustain by this use of it. Nothing can be more 
reasonable than that a fund which owes its existence to the good 
government of the state, should be taxed peculiarly, or should 
contribute something more than the greater part of other funds, 
towards the support of that government. 

Ground rmts are Though, in many different countries of Europe, 
nowhere separately taxes have been imposed upon the rent of houses, 
taxed, but might be, j know of any in which ground-rents have 

been considered as a separate subject of taxation. The contrivers of 
taxes have, probably, found some difficulty in ascertaining what part 
of the rent ought to be considered as ground-rent, and what part 
ought to be considered as building-rent. It should not, however, 
seem very difficult to distinguish those two parts of the rent from 
one another. 

HourerentisUgatty ^ Great Britain the rent of houses is supposed to be 
Uable to the BriUsh taxed in the same proportion as the rent ot land, by 
land tax. called the annual land-tax. The valuation, 

according to which each different parish and district is assessed to 
this tax, is always the same. It was originally extremely unequal, and 
it still continues to be so. Through the greater part of the kingdom 
this tax falls still more lightly upon the rent of houses than upon that 
of land. In some few districts only, which were originally rated high, 
and in which the rents of houses have fallen considerably, the land- 
tax of three or four shillings in the pound, is said to amount to an 
equal proportion of the real rent of houses.^ Untenanted houses^ 
though by law subject to the tax, are, in most districts, exempted 
from it by the favour of the assessors; and this exemption sometimes, 
occasions some little variation in the rate of particular houses, though 
that of the district is always the same. Improvements of rmt, by 
» (Bd. I reads ‘the houses*.] 
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new buildings, repairs, &c.; go to the discharge of the district, which 
occasions still further variations in the rate of particular houses.^ 
hi Holland there is ^ province of Holland^ every house is taxed 
a tax on the capital at two and a half per cent, of its value, without 
value of houses. regard either to the rent which it actually pays, 

or to the circumstance of its bfeing tenanted or untenanted. There 
seems to be a hardship in obliging the proprietor to pay a tax for an 
untenanted house, from which he can derive no revenue, especially 
so very heavy a tax. In Holland, where the market rate of interest 
does not exceed three per cent, two and a half per cent, upon the 
whole value of die house, must, in most cases, amount to more than 
a third of the building-rent, perhaps of the whole rent. The valua- 
tion, indeed, according to which the houses are rated, though very 
unequal, is said to be always below the real value. When a house is 
rebuilt, improved or enlarged, there is a new valuation, and the tax 
is rated accordingly. 

House taxes in The contrivers of the several taxes which in England 
^m^oportioMd at different times, been imposed upon houses, 

to the rent. Seem to have imagined that there was some great diffi- 

culty in ascertaining, with tolerable exactness, what was the real rent 
of every house. They have regulated their taxes, therefore, according 
to some more obvious circumstance, such as they had probably 
imagined would, in most cases, bear some proportion to the rent. 
but first to the The first tax of this kind was hearth-money; or a 
number of hearths, ^ of shillings upon every hearth. In order to 
ascertain how many hearths were in the house, it was necessary that 
the tax-gatherer should enter every room in it. This odious visit 
rendered the tax odious. Soon after the revolution, therefore, i^was 
abolished as a badge of slavery. - 

smd later to the The ncxt tax of this kind was, a tax of two shillings 
number of windows, upon every dwelling house inhabited. A house 
with ten windows to pay four shillings more. A house with twenty 
windows and upwards to pay eight shillings. This tax was after- 
wards so far altered, that houses with twenty windows, and with 
less than thirty, were ordered to pay ten shillings, and those with 
thirty windows and upwards to pay twenty shillings. The number 
of windows can, in most cases, be counted from the outside, and, in 
aU cases, without entering every room in the house. The visit of the 

^ ^ (JBd. 1 does not contain this sentence.] 

* Mtmcnm concemaot les Droits, See, (tom. i.], p. aij. 
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tax-gatherer, therefore, was less offensive in this tax than in the 
hearth-money. ^ 

The present win-- This tax was afterwards repealed, and in the room 

estabhshed the window-tax, which has 
per window to 2s, undergone too several alterations and augmenta- 
tions. The window-tax, as it stands at present (January, 1775), over 
and above the duty of three shillings upon every house in England, 
and of one shilling upon every house in Scotland, lays a duty upon 
every window, which, in England, augments gradually from two- 
pence, the lowest rate, upon houses with not more than seven 
windows; to two shillings, the highest rate, upon houses with 
twenty-five windows and upwards. 

Window taxes are The principal objection to all such taxes is their 
^chiefly the inequality, an inequality of the worst kind, as they 
ground of inequality, must frequently fall much heavier upon the poor 
than upon the rich. A house of ten pounds rent in a country town 
may sometimes liave more windows than a house of five hundred 
pounds rent in London; and though the inhabitant of the former is 
likely to be a much poorer man than that of the latter, yet so far as 
his contribution is regulated by the window-tax, he must contribute 
more to the support of the state. Such taxes are, therefore, directly 
contrary to the first of the four maxims above mentioned. They do 
not seem to offend much against any of the other three. 

Taxes on houses The natural tendency of the window-tax, and of all 
lower rents. Other taxes upon houses, is to lower rents. The more 

a man pays for the tax, die less, it is evident, he can afford to pay for 
the rent. Since the imposition of the window-tax, however, the 
rent* of houses have upon the whole risen, more or less, in almost 
every town and village of Great Britain, with which I am acquainted. 
Such has been almost every where the increase of die demand for 
houses, that it has raised the rents more than the window-tax could 
sink them; one of the many proofs of the ^eat prosperity of the 
country, and of the increasing revenue of its inhabitants. Had it not 
been for the tax, rents would probably have risen still higher. 

ARTICLE 11 

Taxes upon Profit, or upon the Revenue arising from Stock 

Profit is divided The revenue or profit arising from stock naturally 
divides itself into two parts; that wWch pay« Ac 
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interest, and which belongs to the owner of the stock; and that 
surplus part which is over an^ above what is necessary for paying 
the interest. 


The surplus is not 
taxable. 


This latter part of profit is evidently a subject not / 
taxable directlj^. It is the compensation, and in most ( 
cases it is no more than a very moderate compensation, for the risk \ 
and trouble of employing the stock. The employer must have this 
compensation, otherwise he cannot, consistently with his own 
interest, continue the employment. If he was taxed directly, there- 
fore, in proportion to the whole profit, he would be obliged either 
to raise the rate of his profit, or to charge the tax upon the interest of 
money; that is, to pay less interest. If he raised the rate of liis profit 
in proportion to the tax, the whole tax, though it might be advanced 
by him, would be finally paid by one or other of two different sets 
of people, according to the different ways in which he might em- 
ploy the stock of which he had the management. If he employed it 
as a farming stock in the cultivation of land, he could raise the rate 
of his profit only by retaining a greater portion, or, what comes to 
the same thing, the price of a greater portion of the produce of the 
land; and as this could be done only by a reduction of rent, the final 
payment of the tax would fall upon the landlord. If he employed it 
as a mercantile or manufacturing stock, he could raise the rate of his 
profit only by raising the price of his goods; in which case the final 
payment of the tax would fall altogether upon the consumers of 
those goods. If he did not raise the rate of his profit, he would 
be obliged to charge the whole tax upon that part of it which was 
allotted for the interest of money. He could afford less interest for 
whatever stock he borrowed, and the whole weight of the tax would 
in this case fall ultimately upon the interest ofmoney. So far as he 
could not relieve himself fi:om the tax in the one way, he would be 
obliged to relieve himself in the other. 

hterest at first interest of money seems at first sight a subject 

s^ht seems as fit equally capable of being taxed directly as the rent 
to be taxed as rent, ^ ^ produce 

which remains after completely compensating the whole risk and 
trouble of employing the stock. As a tax upon the rent of land can- 
not raise rents; because the neat produce which rexnains after re- 
placing the stock of the farmer, together with his reasonable profit, 
cannot be greater after the tax than before it; so, for the same reason, 
a tax*upon the interest of money could not raise the rate of interest; 
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the quantity of stock or money in the country, like the quantity of 
land, being supposed to remain the same after the tax as before it. 
The ordinary rate of profit, it has bc^n shewn in the first book,^ is 
every where regulated by the quantity of stock to be employed in 
proportion to the quantity of dbe employment, or of the business 
which must be done by it. But the quantity of the employment, or 
of the business to be done by stock, could neither be increased nor 
diminished by any tax upon the interest of money. If the quantity 
of the stock to be employed therefore, was neither increased nor 
diminished by it, the ordinary rate of profit would necessarily 
remain the same. But the portion of this profit necessary for com- 
pensating the risk and trouble of the employer, would likewise 
remain the same; that risk and trouble being in no respect altered. 
The residue, therefore, that portion which belongs to tie owner of 
the stock, and which pays the interest of money, would necessarily 
remain the same too. At first sight, therefore, the interest of money 
seems to be a subject as fit to be taxed directly as the rent of 
land. 

but it is not, since, There arc, however, two different circumstances 
which render the interest of money a much less proper subject of 
direct taxation than the rent of land. 

(i) the amount First, the quantity and value of the land which any 

received by an possesses cau never bc a secret, and can always 

individual cannot i ^ i . i t* i i i 

be readily and be ascertained With great exactness. But the whole 

exactly ascertained, amount of the capital Stock wliich he possesses is 

almost always a secret, and can scarce ever be ascertained with 

tolerable exactness. It is liable, besides, to almost continual variations. 

A year seldom passes away, frequendy not a month, sometimes 

scarce a single day, in which it docs not rise or fall more or less. 

An inquisition into every man’s private circumstances, and an 

inquisition which, in order to accommodate the tax to them, 

watched overall the fluctuations of his fortune, would be a 

source of such continual and endless vexation as no people could 

support. 

and (^) stock may Secondly, land is a subject which cannot be re- 
moved, whereas stock easily may. The proprietor 
imposing the tax. of land is necessarily a citizen of the particular 
country in which his estate lies. The proprietor of stock is properly 
a citizen of the world, and is not necessarily attached to any pardcular 

^ [Chap, ix.] • 
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country. He would be apt to abandon the country in which he 
was exposed to a vexatious inquisition, in order to be assessed to a 
burdensome tax, and would remove his stock to some other coun- 
try where he could either carry on his business, or enjoy his fortime. 
more at his ease. By removing his stock he would put an end to all 
the industry which it had maktamed in the country which he left.l 
Stock cultivates land; stock employs labour. A tax which tended to \ 
drive away stock from any particular country, would so far tend 
to dry up every source of revenue, both to the sovereign and to the 
society. Not only the profits of stock, but the rent of land and the 
wages of labour, would necessarily be more or less diminished by its 
removal. 

H^ere siuh a tax The nations, accordingly, who have attempted to 
MThoje^"very ^ revenue arising from stock, instead of any 
low valuation, severe inquisition of this kind, have been obliged 
to content themselves with some very loose, and, therefore, more 
or less arbitrary estimation. The extreme inequality and uncer- 
tainty of a tax assessed in this maimer, can be compensated only by 
its extreme moderation, in consequence of which every man finds 
himself rated so very much below his real revenue, that he gives 
himself little disturbance though his neighbour should be rated 
somewhat lower. 

as under the By what is Called the land-tax in England, it was 
English land tax. intended that stock should be taxed in the same 
proportion as land. When the tax upon land was at four shillings in 
the pound, or at one-fifth of the supposed rent, it was intended that 
stock should be taxed at one-fifth of the supposed interest. When 
the present annual land-tax was first imposed, the legal rate of in- 
terest was six per cent. Every hundred pounds, stock, accordingly, 
was supposed to be taxed at twenty-four shillings, the fifth part of 
six pounds. Since the legal rate of interest has been reduced to five 
per cent.^ every hundred pounds stock is supposed to be taxed at 
twenty shillings only. The sum to be raised, by what is called the 
land-tax, was divided between the country and the principal towns. 
The greater part of it was laid upon the country; and of what was 
laid upon the towns, die greater part was assessed upon the houses. 
What remained to be assessed upon the stock or trade of the towns 
(for the stock upon the land was not meant to be taxed) was very 
, much below db« real value of that stock or trade. Whatever in- 
^ * {Above, vdL L pp, 99, 100.] 
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equalities, therefore, there might be in the original assessment, gave 
little disturbance. Every parish and district still continues to be rated 
for its land, its houses, and its stock, according to the original assess- 
ment; and the almost universal prosperity of the country, which in 
most places has raised very much the value of all these, has rendered 
those inequalities of still less import^ce now. The rate too upon 
each district continuing always the same, the uncertainty of this tax, 
so far as it might be assessed upon the stock of any individual, has 
been very much diminished, as well as rendered of much less con- 
sequence. If the greater part of the lands of England arc not rated 
to the land-tax at half their actual value, the greater part of the stock 
of England is, perhaps, scarce rated at the fiftieth part of its actual 
value. In some towns the whole land-tax is assessed upon houses; 
as in Westminster, where stock and trade are free. It is otherwise in 
London. 

Inquisition is 111 all Countries a severe inquisition into the cir- 
avoided. cumstanccs of private persons has been carefully 

avoided. 

At Hamburg each At Hamburgh^ every inhabitant is obliged to pay 

one-fourth per cent, of all that he 
oath, possesses; and as the wealth of the people of Ham- 

burgh consists principally in stock, this tax may be considered as a 
tax upon stock. Every man assesses himself, and, in the presence of 
the magistrate, puts annually into the public coffer a certain sum of 
money, which he declares upon oath to be one-fourth per cent, of all 
that he possesses, but without declaring what it amoimts to, or being 
liable to any examination upon that subject.* This tax is generally 
supposed to be paid with great fidelity. In a small republic, where the 
people have entire confidence in their magistrates, arc convinced of 
the necessity of the tax for the support of the state, and believe that 
it will be faithfully applied to that purpose, such conscientious and 
voluntary payment may sometimes be expected. It is not peculiar 
to the people of Hamburgh. 

^ Memoires concemant les Droits, tome i. p. 74* 

• [The Mdmoires only say ‘La taille consiste dans Ic quart pour cent que tout habitant, 
sans exception, cst oblige dc payer de tout ce qu*il possMe en meubles et immeuWes. II 
nc te hit aucune rdpartition de cette taille. Chaque bourgeois se cottise It^mtoe et 
porte ton impositiott b, la maison de ville, ct on n'exige autre chose de lui, sinon le ser- 
ment qu^il e$t oWigd de faire que ce qu’il paye forme vdritablement ce qu’il doit 
acquitter.’ But Lord Karnes, Sketches ofVte History Mm, vol. i., p. 4^(S, says, 
merchant puts privately into the public chest, the sum that, in his own opisqpn^ «e 
ought to contdoiste.’] 

W,K. H— K 
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In sme Smss The canton of Undcrwald^ in Switzerland is fre- 
7s$esxs qucndy ravaged by storms and inundations, and® 

publicly, is thereby exposed to extraordinary expenccs. Upon 

such occasions the people assemble, and every one is said to declare 
with the greatest frankness what he is worth, in order to be taxep 
accordingly. At Zurich the Ikw orders, that, in cases of necessit)l 
every one should be taxed in proportion to his revenue; the amounf 
of which, he is obliged to declare upon oath. They have no suspicion, 
it is said, that any of their fellow-citizens will deceive them. At 
Basil die principal revenue of the state arises from a small custom 
upon goods exported. All the citizens make oath that they will pay 
every three months all the taxes imposed by the law. All merchants 
and even all inn-keepers are trusted with keeping themselves the 
account of the goods which they sell cither within or without the 
territory. At the end of every three months they send this account 
to the treasurer, with the amount of the tax computed at the bottom 
of it. It is not suspected that the revenue suffers by this confidence.® 
which would be a oblige every citizen to declare publidy upon 

hardship at Oath the amount of his fortune, must not, it seems, 

Hamburg. ^ those Swiss cantons, be reckoned a hardship. At 

Hamburgh it would be reckoned the greatest. Merchants engaged 
in the hazardous projects of trade, all tremble at the thoughts of 
being obhged at all times to expose the real state of their circum- 
stances. The ruin of their credit and the miscarriage of their projects, 
they foresee, would too often be the consequence. A sober and 
parsimonious people, who are strangers to all such projects, do not 
fed that they have occasion for any such concealment. 

Holland mce ^ Holland, soon after the exaltation of tjnc late 

adopted the prince of Orange to the stadtholdership, a tax of 

Hamburg practue. fiftieth penny, as it was called, 

was imposed upon the whole substance of every citizen. Every 
citizen assessed himself and paid his tax in the same manner as at 
Hamburgh; and it was in general supposed to have been paid with 
great fidelity. The people had at tiiat time the greatest affection for 
their new government, which they had just established by a general 
insurreaion. The tax was to be paid but once; in order to relieve 
the state in a particular exigency. It was, indeed, too heavy to be 


^ (Ed. I cqids ‘Underwold’.J » {Ed. 5 adds *it* here, doubdess a misprint] 

* Memoim concemant lei Droiti, tome i. p* 163, 166, 171. {The statemfian ai to the 
fdt m these sdf-aiseismcnti are not taken i^om the Mdmoimo] 
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permanent. In a country where the market rate of interest seldom 
exceeds three per cent., a tax of two per cent, amounts to thirteen 
shillings and fourpcnce in the pound upon the highest neat revenue 
which is commonly drawn from stock. It is a tax which very few 
people could pay without encroaching more or less upon their 
capitals. In a particular exigency the people may, from great public 
zeal, make a great effort, and give up even a part of their capital, in 
order to relieve the state. But it is impossible that they should con- 
tinue to do so for any considerable time; and if they did, the tax 
would soon ruin them so completely as to render them altogether 
incapable of supporting the state. 

On that occasion The tax upon stock imposed by the land-tax bill in 
taxoTtTe England, though it is proportioned to the capital, is 
capitai not intended to diminish or take away any part of 

at capital. It is meant only to be a tax upon the interest of money 
proportioned to that upon the rent of land; so that when the latter 
is at four shil l ings in the pound, the former may be at four shillings 
in the pound too. The tax at Hamburgh, and the still more moderate 
taxes of Undcrwald and Zurich, are meant, in the same manner, to 
be taxes, not upon the capital, but upon the interest or neat revenue 
of stock. That of Holland was meant to be a tax upon the capital. 


Taxes upon the Projit of particular Employments 

Taxes are some- somc countries extraordinary taxes are imposed 
times imposed on upon the profits of stock; sometimes when em- 
parttcular profits, ployed particular branches of trade, and some- 
times when employed in agriculture. 

such as those on former kind are in England the tax upon 

hawkers, pedlars, hawkers and pedlars, that upon hackney coaches 
and chairs, and that which the keepers of ale-houses 
pay for a licence to retail ale and spirituous liquors. During the late 
war, another tax of the same kind was proposed upon shops.^ The 
war having been undertaken, it was said, in defence of the trade of 
the country, the merchants, who were to profit by it, ought to 
contribute towards the support of it. 

These fall not on A tax, howevcT, upon the profits of stock employed 
te “y P^ticular branch of trade, can never fall 

the goods, finally upon the dealers (who must in all ordinary 

^ [Proposed by Legge in 1759. See Dowdl, History of Taxation and Taxes ht 
i 8S4, vol. ii., p. 137.] * 
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cases have their reasonable profit, and, where the competition is firee, 
can seldom have more than that profit), but always upon the con- 
sumers, who must be obhgeU to pay in the price of the goods the 
tax which the dealer advances; and generally with some overcharge^ 
but when not ^ when it is proportioned to thi 

proportioned to the trade of the cfcaler, is finally paid by the consumer^^ 

^op^asth^ occasions no oppression to the dealer. When it 
small and favour is not SO proportioned, but is the same upon all 

the great dealer, dealers, though in this case too it is finally paid by 

the consumer, yet it favours the great, and occasions some oppres- 
sion to the small dealer. The tax of five shillings a week upon every 
hackney coach, and that of ten shillings a year upon every hackney 
chair, so far as it is advanced by the different keepers of such coaches 
and chairs, is exactly enough proportioned to the extent of their 
respective dealings. It neither favours the great, nor oppresses the 
smaller dealer. The tax of twenty shillings a year for a licence to seU 
ale; of forty shillings for a hcence to sell spirituous Uquors; and of 
forty shilhngs more for a licence to sell wine, being the same upon 
all retailers, must necessarily give some advantage to the great, and 
occasion some oppression to the small dealers. The former must find 
it more easy to get back the tax in the price of their goods than the 
latter. The moderation of the tax, however, renders this inequality 
of less importance, and it may to many people appear not improper 
to give some discouragement to the multiphcation of Uttle ale- 
houses. The tax upon shops, it was intended, should be the same 
upon aD shops. It could not well have been otherwise. It would have 
been impossible to proportion with tolerable exactness the tax upon 
a shop to the extent of the trade carried on in it, without such^ in- 
quisition as would have been altogether insupportable in a free 
country. If the tax had been considerable, it would have oppressed 
the small, and forced almost the whole retail trade into the hands of 
lie great dealers. The competition of the former being taken away, 
tic latter would have enjoyed a monopoly of the trade; and like all 
other monopolists would soon have combined to raise their profits 
much beyond what was necessary for the payment of the tax. The 
final payment, instead of falling upon the shopkeeper, would have 
&Ilen upon the consumer, with a considerable over-charge to the 
profit of the shopkeeper. For these reasons, the project of a tax upon 
ihops was laid aside, and in the room of it was substituted the 
rnhUy I7S9. 
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The persimal faille What in France is called the personal taillc is, per- 
'pr^^^ofagriatl'^ haps, the most important tax upon the profits of 
ture is arbitrary stock employed in agriculture that is levied in 
and uncertain. part of Europe. 

In the disorderly state of Europe during the prevalence of the 
feudal government, the sovereign vfas obliged to content himself 
with taxing those who were too weak to refuse to pay taxes. The 
great lords, though willing to assist him upon particular emergen- 
cies, refused to subject themselves to any constant tax, and he was 
not strong enough to force them. The occupiers of land all over 
Europe were, the greater part of them, originally bond-men. 
Through the greater part of Europe they were gradually emanci- 
pated. Some of them acquired the property of landed estates which 
they held by some base or ignoble tenure, sometimes under the 
king, and sometimes imder some other great lord, like the ancient 
copy-holders of England. Others, without acquiring the property, 
obtained leases for terms of years, of the lands which they occupied 
under their lord, and thus became less dependent upon him. The 
great lords seem to have beheld the degree of prosperity and inde- 
pendency which this inferior order of men had thus come to enjoy, 
with a^ malignant and contemptuous indignation, and willingly 
consented that the sovereign should tax them.^ In some countries 
this tax was confined to the lands which were held in property by 
an ignoble tenure; and, in this case, the taillc was said to be real. The 
land-tax established by the late king of Sardinia, and the taille in the 
provinces of Languedoc, Provence, Dauphine, and Brittany; in the 
generality of Montauban, and in the elections of Agen and Con- 
dom, as well as in some other districts of France, are taxes upon 
lands held in property by an ignoble tenure.® In other countries the 
tax was laid upon the supposed profits of all those who held in farm 
or lease lands belonging to other people, whatever might be the 
tenure by which the proprietor held them; and in this case the taillc 
was said to be personal In the greater part of those provinces of 
France, which are called the Countries of Elections, the taille is of 
this kind. The real taille, as it is imposed only upon a part of the 
lands of the country, is necessarily an unequal, but it is not always an 
arbitrary tax, though it is so upon some occasions. The personal 
taillc, as it is intended to be proportioned to the profits of a certain 

* [Ed. r doe* not contain V.] • [Above voL L, p. 4x7.] 

• [Above, p. sdi.J 
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dass of people, which can only be guessed at, is necessarily both 
arbitrary and unequal. 

The authority ^ France t^le personal taille at present (1775) 
which assesses it is annually imposed upon the twenty generalities, 
^lurea/a^Zof Countries of Elections, amounts to 

tfw e<mtri^tors and 40,107,239 livfes, 16 sous.^ The proportion in which 

i 

i 

the goodness or badness of the crops, as well as other circumstances, 
which may either increase or diminish their respective abilities to 
pay. Each generality is divided into a certain number of elections, 
and the proportion in which the sum imposed upon the whole 
generality is divided among those different elections, varies like- 
wise from year to year, according to the reports made to the coun- 
cil concerning their respective abilities. It seems impossible that the 
council, with the best intentions, can ever proportion with tolerable 
exactness, either of those two assessments to the real abilities of the 
province or district upon which they are respectively laid. Ignor- 
ance and misinformation must always, more or less, mislead the 
most upright council. The proportion which each parish ought to 
support of what is assessed upon the whole election, and that which 
each individual ought to support of what is assessed upon his par- 
ticular parish, arc both in the same manner varied, from year to year, 
according as circumstances are supposed to require. These circum- 
stances are judged of, in the one case, by the officers of the election; 
in the other by those of the parish; and both the one and the other 
are, more or less, under the direction and influence of the intc»dant. 
Not only ignorance and misinformation, but firiendship, party 
animosity, and private resentment, arc said frequently to mislead 
such assessors. No man subject to such a tax, it is evident, can ever 
be certain, before he is assessed of what he is to pay. He cannot 
even be certain after he is assessed. If any person has been taxed 
who ought to have been exempted; or if any person has been taxed 
beyond his proportion, though both must pay in the mean time, yet 
if they compla^, and make good their complaints, the whole parish 
is tdmposed next year in order to reimburse them. If any of the 
camSbntOTs become bankrupt or insolvent, the collector is obliged 
to advance his tax, and die whole parish is rdmposed next yacr in 
^ ^ Memoires concensant les Droits, &c. totat ii. p. 17. 


vjtcn mis tea uy 

friendship, party 
animosity and 
private resentment. 


this sum is assessed upon those different provinces, 
varies from year to year, according to the reports 
which are made to the king's council concerning 
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order to reimburse the collector. If the collector himself should be- 
come bankrupt, the parish which elects him must answer for his 
conduct to the receiver-general of the election. But, as it might be 
troublesome for the receiver to prosecute the whole parish, he takes 
at his choice five or six of the richest contributors, and obliges them 
to make good what had been lost by *the insolvency of the collector. 

, The parish is afterwards reimposed in order to reimburse those five 
or six. Such reimpositions are always over and above the taille of the 
particular year in which they are laid on. 

Taxes on the When a tax is imposed upon the profits of stock in 
^ particular branch of trade, the traders are all care- 
those on profits of fill to bring no more goods to market than what 
fhe^consume^^L^^ ^ price Sufficient to reimburse them 

on the landlord. for advancing the tax. Some of them withdraw a 
part of their stocks from the trade, and the market is more sparingly 
supplied than before. The price of the goods rises, and the final pay- 
ment of the tax falls upon the consumer. But when a tax is imposed 
upon the profits of stock employed in agriculture, it is not the 
interest of the farmers to withdraw any part of their stock from that 
employment. Each farmer occupies a certain quantity of land, for 
which he pays rent. For the proper cultivation of this land a certain 
quantity of stock is necessary; and by withdrawing any part of this 
necessary quantity, the farmer is not hkely to be more able to pay 
either the rent or the tax. In order to pay the tax, it can never be his 
interest to diminish the quantity of his produce, nor consequently 
to supply the market more sparingly than before. The tax, therefore, 
will never enable him to raise the price of his produce, so as to^ 
reimburse himself by throwing the final payment upon the con- 
sumer. The farmer, however, must have his reasonable profit as well 
as every other dealer, otherwise he must give up the trade. After the 
imposition of a tax of this kind, he can get this reasonable profit only 
by paying less rent to the landlord. The more he is obliged to pay 
in the way of tax, the less he can afford to pay in the way of rent. A 
tax of this kind imposed during the currency of a lease may, no 
doubt, distress or ruin the farmer. Upon the renewal of the lease it 
must always fall upon the landlord. 

The diseouragement In the countries where the personal taille takes 
place, the farmer is commonly assessed in propcK-^ 
the personal taille tion to the Stock which he appears to employ in 

» [Ed. I reads *ttOr to".] 
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^^fan^and^the account, frequently 

latdlord, afraid to hav^ a good team of horses or oxen, but 

endeavours to cultivate with the meanest and most wretched instru- 
ments of husbandry that he can. Such is his distrust in the justice of 
his assessors, that he counterfeits poverty, and wishes to appear^^ 
scarce able to pay any thing for fear of being obliged to pay too J 
much. By this miserable policy he does not, perhaps, always consult 
his own interest in the most effectual manner; and he probably loses 
more by the diminution of his produce than he saves by that of liis 
tax. Though, in consequence of this wretched cultivation the 
market is, no doubt, somewhat worse supplied; yet the small rise of 
price which this may occasion, as it is not Hkely even to indemnify 
the farmer for the diminution of his produce, it is still less Hkely to 
enable him to pay more rent to the landlord. The public, the farmer, 
the landlord, all suffer more or less by this degraded cultivation. 
That the personal taille tends, in many different ways, to discourage 
cultivation, and consequently to dry up the principal source of the 
wealth of every great country, I have already had occasion to 
observe in the third book of this Inquiry.^ 

Per capita taxes <w What are called poll-taxes in the southern provinces 
ne^c slaves fall on of North America, and in the West Indian^ islands, 
the landlords. annual taxes of so much a head upon every negroe, 
arc properly taxes upon the profits of a certain species of stock 
employed in agriculture. As the planters arc, the greater part 
of them, both farmers and landlords, the final payment of the 
tax fiJIs upon them in their quahty of landlords without any 
retribution. 

Poll taxes have Taxcs of SO mudi a head upon the bondmcit cm- 
been represented ployed in cultivation, secni anciently to have been 
common all over Europe. There subsists at present 
payer evei^ tax is a tax of this kind in the empire of Russia. It is 
a bad^ of liberty, probably upon this account that poU-taxes of all 

bnds have often been represented as badges of slavery.® Every tax, 
however, is to the person who pays it a badge, not of slavery, but of 
liberty. It denota that he is subject to government, indeed, but that, 
as he has some property, he cannot himself be the property of a 
master. A poll-tax upon slava is altogether different from a poll- 
tax upon freemen. Hie latter is paid by the persons upon whom it is 

^ * [Above, voL U p. 4I7*] ® fEd. i reads *West India*.] 

* by Montesquieu, Esprit des loiSt Uv. xiii., diap. xiv.] 
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imposed; the former by a different set of persons. The latter is cither 
altogether arbitrary or altogether unequal, and in most cases is both 
the one and the other; the former, though in some respects unequal, 
different slaves being of different values, is in no respect arbitrary. 
Every master who knows the number of his own slaves, knows 
exactly what he has to pay. Those different taxes, however, being 
called by the same name, have been considered as of the same 
nature. 

Taxes on menial The taxes which in Holland are imposed upon men 
ZxTon consume servants, are taxes, not upon stock, but 

able commodities. Upon expence; and so far resemble the taxes upon 
consumable commodities. The tax of a guinea a head for every man 
servant, which has lately been imposed in Great Britain,^ is of the 
same kind. It falls heaviest upon the middling rank. A man of 
two hundred a year may keep a single man servant. A man 
of ten thousand a year will not keep fifty. It does not affect the 
poor.* 


Taxes on particu^ 
tar profits cannot 
affect interest. 


Taxes upon the profits of stock in particular em- 
ployments can never affect the interest of money. 
Nobody will lend his money for less interest to 


those who exercise the taxed, than to those who exercise the un- 


taxed employments. Taxes upon the revenue arising from stock 
in all employments, where the government attempts to levy them 
with any degree of exactness, will, in many cases, fall upon the 
interest of money. The Vii^ticme, or twentieth penny, in France, is 
a tax of the same kind with what is called the land-tax in England, 
and is assessed, in the same maimer, upon the revenue arising firom 
land, houses, and stock. So far as it affects stock it is assessed, diough 
not with great vigour, yet with much more exacmess than that part 
of the land-tax of England which is imposed upon the same fund. It, 
in many cases, falls altogether upon the interest of money. Money 
is frequently sunk in France upon what arc called Contracts for the 
constitution of a rent; that is, perpetual annuities redeemable at any 
time by the debtor upon repayment of die sum or^inally advanced, 
but of which this redemption is not exigible by the creditor except 
in particular cases. The Vingtieme seems not to have raised the rate 
of those annuities, though it is exaedy levied upon them all. 


1 [17 Geo. IIL, c. 39.] 

■ (This paragraph is not in ed. i.} 
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APPENDIX TO ARTICLES I AND II 


Taxes on tite 
transmission of 
property often 
necessarily take a 
part of the capital 
value. 


dead to the living 
and all transfers of 
immovable property 
can be taxed 
directly; transfers 
by way of loan of 
f have been 


j stamp 
duties Of duties on 
registration. 


Taxes upon the capital Value of Lands, Houses, and Stock 

While property remains in the possession of t|be 
same person^ whatever permanent taxes may haVe 
been imposed upon it, they have never been i|i- 
tended to diminish or take away any part of ii^s 
capital value, but only some part of the revenue 
arising from it. But when property changes hands, when it is trans- 
mitted either from the dead to the living, or from the living to the 
living, such taxes have frequently been imposed upon it as neces- 
sarily take away some part of its capital value. 

Transfers from the The transference of all sorts of property from the 
dead to the living, and that of immoveable prop- 
erty, of lands and houses, from the hving to the 
living, are transactions which arc in their nature 
either public and notorious, or such as cannot be 
long concealed. Such transactions, therefore, may 
be taxed directly. The transference of stock or 
moveable property, from the Hving to the Hving, 
by the lending of money, is frequently a secret transaction, and may 
always be made so. It cannot easily, therefore, be taxed directly. It 
has been taxed indirectly in two different ways; first, by requiring 
that the deed, containing the obHgation to repay, should be written 
upon paper or parchment which had paid a certain stamp-duty, 
otherwise not to be vaHd; secondly, by requiring, under the like 
penalty of invaHdity, that it should be recorded cither in^a public 
or secret register, and by imposing certain duties upon such regis- 
tration. Stamp-duties and duties of registration have frequently 
been imposed likewise upon the deeds transferring property of all 
kinds from the dead to the Hving, and upon those transferring im- 
moveable property from the Hving to the Hving, transactions which 
might «sily have been taxed directly. 

Tranrfers from the The Viccsima Hereditatum, the twentieth penny of 
inheritances, imposed by Augustus upon the ancient 
i^cesima ^edi^ Romans, was a tax upon the transference of prop- 
erty from the dead to the Hving. Dion Cassius,^ 

^ lib. 55 [(25) quoted by Buraum and Bouchaud]. See alto Burman de Vcctigalibus 
P<^. ip. xl [in Vtriusque thesauri anti^tatum romanmm graecarm^ novosut 
pkidenta empm ab Joanne Pdeno, Venice, 1737, vd. i., p. 1032B] and Bouchaud oc 
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the author who writes concerning it the least indistinctly, says, that 
it was imposed upon all successions, legacies, and donations, in case 
of death, except upon those to the nearest relations, and to the poor. 
and the Dutch tax Of the same kind is the Dutch tax upon succes- 
on successions. sions> Collateral successions are taxed, according 
to the degree of relation, from five*to thirty per cent, upon the 
whole value of the succession. Testamentary donations, or legacies to 
collaterals, are subject to the like duties. Those from husband to wife, 
or from wife to husband, to the fifteenth* penny. The Luctuosa 
Hcreditas, the mournful succession of ascendents to descendants, to 
the twentieth penny only. Direct successions, or those of descendents, 
to ascendents, pay no tax. The death of a father, to such of his child- 
ren as live in the same house with him, is seldom attended with any 
increase, and frequently with a considerable diminution of revenue; 
by the loss of his industry, of his office, or of some life-rent estate; of 
which he may have been in possession. That tax would be cruel and 
oppressive which aggravated their loss by taking from them any part 
of his succession. It may, however, sometimes be otherwise with 
those children who, in the language of the Roman law, are said to 
be emancipated; in that of the Scotch law, to be forisfamiliated; 
that is, who have received their portion, have got families of their 
own, and are supported by funds separate and independent of those 
of their father. Whatever part of his succession might come to such 
children, would be a real addition to their fortune, and might there- 
fore, perhaps, without more inconveniency than what attends all 
duties of this kind, be liable to some tax. 


The feudal law 
taxed the 

transference of land. 


The casualties of the feudal law were taxes upon 
the transference of land, both from the dead to the 
living, and from the living to the living. In ancient 


times they constituted in every part of Europe one of the principal 
branches of the revenue of the crown. 


hy wardships and The heir of every immediate vassal of the crown 
reliefs, ^ Certain duty, generally a year's rent, upon 

receiving the investiture of the estate. If the heir was a minor, db.e 
whole rents of the estate, during the continuance of the minority, 
devolved to the superior without any other charge, besides die 


rimp6t du vingtieme sur Ics successions [et de Vimpdt sur Its marchan^ses thez te^ 
Romainsi nouv. ©i, 1772, pp. 10 sqq.] 

^ See Memeires concemant les Droits, &c. tome i. p. 225. 

* [All eds. read ‘fiftieth/ but the MHnoires say ‘quitmtoe’and the ^only‘in 
«titence shows that Smith ii^ded to write ‘fifteenth*.} 
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maintenance of the minor, and the payment of the widow^s dower, 
when there happened to be a dowager upon the land. When the 
minor came to be of age, another tax, called Relief, was still due to 
the superior, which generally amounted likewise to a year’s rcnL 
A long minority, which in the present times so frequently disbut^ 
dens a great estate of all its in<5umbrances, and restores the family t^ 
their ancient splendour, could in those times have no such cffectli 
The waste, and not the disincumbrance of the estate, was the com-^ 
mon effect of a long minority. 

and fines on aliena-^ ^ the vassal could not alienate 

Hon, which last without the Consent of his superior, who generally 
branch extorted a fine or composition for granting it. This 
of revenue in many fine, which was at first arbitrary, came in many 
countries. countries to be regulated at a certain portion of the 

price of the land. In some countries, where the greater part of the 
other feudal customs have gone into disuse, this tax upon the aliena- 
tion of land still continues to make a very^ considerable branch of 
the revenue of the sovereign. In the canton of Berne it is so high as a 
sixth part of the price of all noble fiefs; and a tenth part of that of all 
ignoble ones.* In the canton of Lucerne the tax upon the sale of 
lands is not universal, and takes place only in certain districts. But 
if any person sells his land, in order to remove out of the territory, 
he pays ten per cent, upon the whole price of the sale.® Taxes of the 
same kind upon the sale either of all lands, or of lands held by certain 
tenures, take place in many other countries, and make a more or less 
considerable branch of the revenue of the sovereign. 

Iftese taxes cm the Such transactions may be taxed indirectly, by means 
cither of stamp-duties, or of duties upoi^rcgis- 
ariaitson txation; and those dunes eitha may or may not 
proportioned to the value of the subject which 

is transfored. 

Jh Gnat Britain In Great Britain the stamp-duties ate higher or 

^ lower, not so mucb accorc^g to the value of the 

vXe ^ ‘ property transfared (an eighteai penny or half 
propertif. crown stamp being sufficient upon a bond for the 

laxg<^'Sam of money) as acceding to the nature of the deed. The 
highest do not exceed six pounds upon every sheet of paper, or 
of parchment; and these fai^ duties fidl dnefiy upon grants 

* (Ed. I dot* act cootain ‘very’,} 

* MesioiiM concetnant k> Oxoiti. See. toow i. p. IS4. 


*I4t>. tS7‘ 
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from the crown, and upon certain law proceedings, without any 
regard to the value of the subject. There are in Great Britain no 
duties on the registration of deeds or Wirings, except the fees of the 
officers who keep the register; and these are seldom more than a 
reasonable recompence for their labour. The crown derives no 
revenue from them. • 


In Holland some 
are proportioned 
and others not. 


In Holland^ there are both stamp-duties and duties 
upon registration; which in some cases are, and in 
some are not proportioned to the value of the 


property transferred. All testaments must be written upon stamped 
paper of which the price is proportioned to the property disposed 
of, so that there are stamps which cost from three pence, or three 


stivers a sheet, to three hundred florins, equal to about twenty-seven 


pounds ten shillings of our money. If the stamp is of an inferior 
price to what the testator ought to have made use of, his succession 
is confiscated. This is over and above all their other taxes on suc- 


cession. Except bills of exchange, and some other mercantile bills, 
all other deeds, bonds, and contracts, are subject to a stamp-duty. 
This duty, however, does not rise in proportion to the value of the 
subject. All sales of land and of houses, and all mortgages upon either, 
must be registered, and, upon registration, pay a duty to the state 
of two and a half per cent, upon the amount of the price or of the 
mortgage. “ This duty is extended to the sale of all ships and vessels 
of more than two tons burthen, whether decked or undecked. These, 
it seems, arc considered as a sort of houses upon the water. The sale 
of moveables, when it is ordered by a court of justice, is subject to 


the like duty of two and a half per cent. 

in^France different In France there are both stamp-duties and duties 
sets of officers collect upon registration. The former are considered as a 
W branch of the aides or excise, and in the provinces 

where those duties take place, are levied by the 
excise officers. The latter are considered as a branch of the domain 
of the crown, and are levied by a different set of officers. 

Beth ttamps end Those modes of taxation, by stamp-duties and by 
registroMon JuHa upon registration, are of very modan invem;^ 

oftaxadone tion. In the course of httle more than a emtury, 

however, stamp-duties have, in Europe, become almost universal, 
and duties upon registration extremely common. There is no 


^ Memoites concemant Ics Droits, &c. tome i. p. 223, 224, 225* 
• lEd X reads *or the mortgage'.] 


f 
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which one government sooner learns of another, than that of drain- 
ing money from the pockets of the people. 

Taxes on transfers Taxes Upon the transference of property from the 
dead to the hving, fall finally as well as immediately 
upon the person to whom the property is trans-^ 
ferred. Taxes upon the sale of land fall altogether 
upon the seller. The seller is almost always under , 
the necessity of selling, and must, therefore, take 
such a price as he can get. The buyer is scarce ever under the neces- 
sity of buying, and will, therefore, only give^ such a price as he 
likes. He considers what the land will cost him in tax and price 
together. The more he is obliged to pay in the way of tax, the less 
he will be disposed to give in the way of price. Such taxes, therefore, 
fall almost always upon a necessitous person, and must, therefore, 

taxes on Oie sale of frequently very cruel and oppressive. T^tes 
new buildings fall upon the sale of new-built houses, where the build- 
on the buyer; ^ without the ground, fall generally upon 

the buyer, because the builder must generally have his profit; other- 
wise he must give up the trade. If he advances the tax, therefore, the 
buyer must generally repay it to him. Taxes upon the sale of old 
taxes on the sale houses, for the Same reason as those upon the sale 
of old houses fall of land, fall generally upon the seller; whom in 
on the seller; either convenicncy or necessity obliges 

to selL The number of new-built houses that are annually brought 
to market, is more or less regulated by the demand. Unless the 
demand is such as to afford the builder his profit, after paying all 
cxpences, he will build no more houses. The number of old houses 
which happen at any time to come to market is regulated b^i^acci- 
dents of which the greater part have no relation to the demand. 
Two or three great bankruptcies in a mercantile town, will bring 

many houses to sale, which must be sold for what 
taxa on me sale / ^ t i i r j 

ef ground rents fall can bc got for them. Taxes upon the sale ot ground 

on AeuVer; altogether Upon the seller; for the same 

reason as diose upon the sale of land. Stamp^uties, and duties upon 
taxes on loans fOl foe registration of bondsand contracts for borrowed 
on Ae bomwer; money, fall altogether upon the borrower, and, in 
foct, are always paid by him. Duties of the same 
striiors, kind upon law proceedii^s fall upon the suitors. 

They reduce to both the capital value of the subject in dispute. The 
• > (Ed. 1 reads ’give only'.] 
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more it costs to acquire any property, the less must be the ncat^ 
value of it when acquired. 

All taxes on tram- All taxes Upon the transference of property of every 
^diminisi^th7 l^d, SO far as they diminish the capital value of that 

capital value, are property, tend to diminish the funds destined for 
unthrifty, maintenance of productive labour. They arc all 

more or less unthrifty taxes that increase the revenue of the sove- 
reign, which seldom maintains any but unproductive labourers; at 
the expencc of the capital of the people, which maintains none but 
productive. 

Even when Such taxes, even when they are proportioned to the 

%7value^ofthe property transferred, are still unequal; 

property they are the frequency of transference not being always 
^efreqieM^of ^ property of equal value. When they are 

transfer varies. not proportioned to this value, which is the case 
^conveni^^nr* greater part of the stamp-duties, and duties 

inexpensive. of registration, they are still more so. They are in 

no respect arbitrary, but are or may be in all cases perfectly clear and 
certain. Though they sometimes fall upon the person who is not 
very able to pay; the time of payment is in most cases sufficiently 
convenient for him. When the payment becomes due, he must in 
most cases have the money to pay. They are levied at very little 
expence, and in general subject the contributors to no other incon- 
venicncy besides always the unavoidable one of paying the tax. 

French stamp- hi France the stamp-duties are not much com- 
duties on transfers plained of. Those of registration, which they call 
plained of but the the Controle, are. They give occasion, it is pre- 
resiistration duties tended, to much extortion in the officers of the 
said^tTbf^litrary farmers-gcneral who collect the tax, which is in a 
and uncertain. great measuTC arbitrary and uncertain. In the greater 
part of the libels® which have been written against the present 
system of finances in France, the abuses of the Controle make a 
principal article. Uncertainty, however, docs not seem to be neces- 
sarily inherent in the nature of such taxes. If the popular complaints 
are well founded, the abuse must arise, not so much from the nature 
pf the tax, as from the want of precision and distinctness in the words 
of the edicts or laws which impose it. 


^ {Ed. 1 does not contain *ncat\] . , . j 

• [The word as tiscd in its older s«ise, equivalent to the modem 
Murray, Os^ord English DicHonary, s.v.J 


'^amj^fakts*. Seb 
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TAXES ON WAGES 


[BK. V., CH. H 

The registration of mortgages, and in general of all 
rights upon immoveable property, as it gives great 
security both to creditors and purchasers, is ex- 
tremely advantageous to the public. That of the 
greater part of deeds of other kinds is frequently 
inconvenient and even dangfcrous to individuals, without any 
advantage to the public. All registers which, it is acknowledged^ 
ought to be kept secret, ought certainly never to exist. The credit 
of individuals ought certainly never to depend upon so very slender 
a security as the probity and religion of the inferior officers of 
revenue. But where the fees of registration have been made a source 
of revenue to the sovereign, register offices have commonly been 
multiplied without end, both for the deeds which ought to be regis- 
tered, and for those which ought not. In France there are several 
different sorts of secret registers. This abuse, though not perhaps a 
necessary, it must be acknowledged, is a very natural effect of such 
taxes. 

Many stamjnduties stamp-duties as those in England upon cards 

are duties on and dice, upon news-papers and periodical pam- 
consumption. phlets, &c. arc properly taxes upon consumption; 
the final payment falls upon the persons who use or consume such 
commodities. Such stamp-duties as those upon licences to retail ale, 
wine, and spirituous liquors, though intended, perhaps, to fall upon 
the profits of the retailers, are likewise finally paid by the consumers 
of Aose liquon. Such taxes, Aough called by Ac same name, and 
levied by the same officen and in Ac same maimer wiA the stamp- 
duties above mentioned upon Ac transference of property, arc 
however of a quite different nature, and fall upon quite different 
funds. 

AHTICLE III 

Taxes upon the Wages of Labour 

The wages of Ac inferior classes of workmen, I 
have endeavoured to Aow in Ac first book, arc 
every where necessarily regulated by two Afferent 
circumstances; Ae demand for labour, and Ae 
orAnary or average price of proviaons. The demand for labour, 
according as it happens to be ei Aer increasiiig, stationary, or decli- 
ning; or to require an increasing, stationary, or declining popula- 
tion, cegulates Ae subsistence of Ae labourer, and determines in 


A tax on wages 
m$t$t raise mges 
by rather more 
mm ^ amount 
cf the tax. 
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what degree it shall be, either liberal, moderate, or scanty. The ordi- 
nary or average price of provisions determines the quantity of money 
which must be paid to the workman in order to enable him, one 
year with another, to purchase this liberal, moderate, or scanty 
subsistence. While the demand for labour and the price of provi- 
sions, therefore, remain the same, a* direct tax upon the wages of 
labour can have no other effect than to raise them somewhat higher 
than the tax. Let us suppose, for example, that in a particular place 
the demand for labour and the price of provisions were such, as to 
render ten shillings a week the ordinary wages of labour; and that a 
tax of one-fifth, or four shillings in the pound, was imposed upon 
wages. If the demand for labour and the price of provisions re- 
mained the same, it would still be necessary that the labourer should 
in that place earn such a subsistence as could be bought only for ten 
shillings a week, or that after paying the tax he should have ten 
shillings a week free wages. But in order to leave him such free 
wages after paying such a tax, the price of labour must in that place 
soon rise, not to twelve shillings a week only, but to twelve and 
sixpence; that is, in order to enable him to pay a tax of one-fifth, 
his wages must necessarily soon rise, not one-fifth part only, but 
one-fourth. Whatever was the proportion of the tax, the wages of 
labour must in all cases rise, not only in that proportion, but in a 
higher proportion. If the tax, for example, was one-tenth, the wages 
of labour must necessarily soon rise, not one-tenth part only, but 
one-eighth. 


The rise in the 
wages of manu^ 
facttmng labour 
would be advanced 
by the employers 
and paid by the 
consumers^ and 
the rise in 


A direct tax upon the wages of labour, thadfore, 
though the labourer might perhaps pay it out of 
his hmd, could not properly be said to be even 
advanced by him; at least if the demand for labour 
and the average price of provisions remained the 
same after the tax as before it. In all such cases, not 


something more than the tax, 
farmers and paid would in reaUty be advanced by the person who 
by the landlords. immediately employed him. The final payment 
would in diffprffnt cascs fall upon di&rent persons. The rise which 
such a tax might occasion in the wages of manu&cturing labour 
would be advanced by the master manufacturer, who would both 
be enritlfd {md obliged to charge it, with a profit, upon the pike of 
his goods. The final payment of this rise of wages, therefore, to- 
gether widh the additi onal profit of the masta manufiteturer, would 
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fall upon the consumer. The rise which such a tax might occasion 
in the wages of country labour would be advanced by the farmer, 
who, in order to maintain the same number of labourers as before, 
would be obliged to employ a greater capital. In order to get back 
this greater capital, together with the ordinary profits of stock, ^t 
would be necessary that he should retain a larger portion, or whit 
comes to the same thing, the price of a larger portion, of the produ(!^ 
of the land, and consequendy that he should pay less rent to thfe 
landlord. The final payment of this rise of wages, therefore, would 
in this case fall upon the landlord, together with the additional 
profit of the farmer who had advanced it. In all cases a direct tax 
upon the wages of labour must, in the long-run, occasion both a 
greater reduction in the rent of land, and a greater rise in the price 
of manufactured goods, than would have followed from the proper 
assessment of a sum equal to the produce of the tax, pardy upon the 
rent of land, and pardy upon consumable commodities. 

The t^td of the If direct taxes upon the wages of labour have not 

always occasioned a proportionable rise in those 
disguised by the fall wages, it is bccausc they have generally occasioned 
a considerable fall in the demand for labour. The 
declension of industry, the decrease of employment 
for the poor, the diminution of the annual produce of the land and 
labour of the country, have generally been the effects of such taxes. 
In consequence of them, however, the price of labour must always 
be higher than it otherwise would have been in the actual state of 
the demand: and this enhancement of price, together with the profit 
of diose who advance it, must always be finally paid by the land- 
lords and consumers. 

A tax on agricul- A tax upon the wages of country labour 4pes not 

tural wi^s raises price of the rudc pfoducc of land in pro- 

prices no more than . 

^ on farmers* portion to the tax;^ for the same reason that a tax 
projus, upon the farmcr^s profit docs not raise that price 

in Aat proportion.* 

Mmy countries Absurd and destructive as such taxes are, however, 
they take place in many countries. In France that 
Bohemia. part of the taillc which is charged upon the industry 

of workmen and day-labourers in country villages, is properly a tax 
of diis kind. Their wages arc computed according to the common 

* fEd. X does not contain 'in proportion to the tax*.] 

• * {Ed, I doe* not contain ‘in that proportion*.] 
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rate of the district in which they reside, and that they may be as litde 
Uable as possible to any over-charge, their yearly gains are estimated 
at no more than two hundred working days in the year.^ The tax of 
each individual is varied from year to year according to different 
circumstances, of which the collector or the commissary, whom 
the intendant appoints to assist him,«re the judges. In Bohemia, in 
consequence of the alteration in the system of finances which was 
begun in 1748, a very heavy tax is imposed upon the industry of 
artificers. They are divided into four classes. The highest class pay 
a hundred florins a year; which, at two-and-twenty-pence half- 
penny a florin, amounts to 9 1 . 7 s. 6 d. The second class are taxed 
at seventy; the third at fifty; and the fourth, comprehending arti- 
ficers in villages, and the lowest class of those in towns, at twenty- 

The recompence of ingenious artists and of men of 
Uberal professions, I have endeavoured to show in 
the first book,® necessarily keeps a certain propor- 
tion to the emoluments of inferior trades. A tax 
upon this recompence, therefore, could have no 
other effect than to raise it somewhat higher than in proportion to 
the tax. If it did not rise in this manner, the ingenious arts and the 
liberal professions, being no longer upon a level with other trades, 
would be so much deserted that they would soon return to that 
level, 

but a taxon The emoluments of offices are not, b’ke those of 
wouldmtra&^^^ trades and professions, regulated by the free com- 
salaries, petition of the market, and do not, therefore, 

always bear a just proportion to what the nature of the employment 
requires. They are, perhaps, in most countries, higher than it 
requires; the persons who have the administration of government 
being generally disposed to reward both themselves and their 
immediate dependents rather more than enough. The emoluments 
of offices, therefore, can in most cases very well bear to be taxed. 
The persons, besides, who enjoy public offices, especially the more 
lucrative, are in all countries the objects of genersd envy; and a tax 
upon tlicir emoluments, even though it should be somewhat higher 
than upon any other sort of revalue, is always a very popular tax. 
In England, for example, when by the land-tax every other s<^ of 

^ Memoites concemant les Droits, Ac. tom. ii. p. 10 $. 

‘ Id. tom. iii. [rcaUy i.] p. 8?* * [Above, vol. i., pp. iiMaj.l » 
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revenue was supposed to be^ assessed at four shiDings in the pound, 
it was very popular to lay a real tax of five shillings and sixpence in 
the pound upon the salaries of offices which exceeded a hundred 
pounds a year; the pensions of the younger branches of the royal 
fiunily, the pay of the officers of the army and navy, and a few otheijs 
less obnoxious to envy excepted.® There are in England no othejr 
direct taxes upon the wages of labour. 

ARTICLE IV 


Taxes which, it is intended, should fall indifferently upon every different 
Species of Revenue 

These are capitation The taxes which, it is intended, should fall indif- 
feently upon every different species of revenue, 
commodities. are Capitation taxes, and taxes upon consumable 
commodities. These must be paid indifferently from whatever 
revenue the contributors may possess; from the rent of their land, 
from the profits of their stock, or from the wages of their labour. 


Capitation Taxes 

Capitation taxes Capitation taxes, if it is attempted to proportion 
Z^^^T^etme forttmc or revenue of each contributor, 

are altt^edter become altogether arbitrary. The state of a man's 

arbitrary. fortune varies from day to day, and without an 

inquisition more intolerable than any tax, and renewed at least once 
every year, can only be guessed at. His assessment, therefore, must 
in most cases depend upon the good or bad humour of his assessors, 
and must, therefore, be altogether arbitrary and uncertain. ♦ 
l/^roportioned to Capitation taxes, if they arc proportioned not to the 

rarA they are supposed fortune, but to the rank of each contri- 
butor, become altogether imcqual; the degrees of 
fortune being frequently unequal in the same degree of rank. 

^ r*W«s ittRposed to be’ is equivaleot to ’was nominally but not really’.] 

* [Eds. i m 2 read *2 real tax of Eve shillings in the pound upon the salaries of 
offices wb^ exceeded a hundred pounds a year; those of the judges and a few others 
less obnoodous to envy excepted.’ Under 31 Geo. II., c. 22, a tax of is. in the pound was 
imposed on sdl offices worth more than £100 a year, naval and military offices ex- 
c^«e 4 » The judges were not excepted, but their salaries were raised soon afeerwarih. 
See UUUrry of TaxaHon and Taxes, vol. ii., pp. 135-136. The 6d. seems a mis- 

lake; die 5s. is atn^ at by adding the 4^ land tax (whirii was ’real* in the case of 
offiem) asid the si.] 
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In the first case taxes, therefore, if it is attempted to render 

they are them equal, become altogether arbitrary and un- 

il^secMd they are ^d if it is attempted to render them certain 

intolerable unless and not arbitrary, become altogether unequal. Let 
they are light, heavy, uncertainty is always a 

great grievance. In a light tax a considerable degree of inequality 
may be supported; in a heavy one it is altogether intolerable. 

In the poll taxes In the different poll-taxes which took place in 

of Wtlltam III England during the reign of William III.^ the con- 

chiefly according tnbutors were, the greater part of them, assessed 
according to the degree of their rank; as dukes, 
marquisses, earls, viscounts, barons, esquires, gentlemen, the eldest 
and youngest sons of peers, &c. All shopkeepers and tradesmen 
worth more than three hundred pounds, that is, the better sort of 
them, were subject to the same assessment; how great soever might 
be the difference in their fortunes. * Their rank was more considered 
than their fortune. Several of those who in the first poll-tax were 
rated according to their supposed fortune, were afterwards rated 
according to their rank. Serjeants, attomies, and proctors at law, 
who in the first poll-tax were assessed at three shillings in the pound 
of their supposed income, were afterwards assessed as gentlemen,* 
In the assessment of a tax which was not very heavy, a considerable 
degree of inequality had been found less insupportable than any 
degree of uncertainty. 

In France the capitation which has been levied in France 

assessment is by without any interruption since the beginning of the 
present century, the highest orders of people are 
fortune in the lower rated according to their rank, by an invariable 
orders of people, tariff; the lower orders of people, according to what 

is supposed to be their fortune, by an assessment which varies firom 
year to year. The officers of the king’s court, the judges and other 
officers in the superior courts of justice, the officers of the troops, dec. 


[The first of these is imdcr i W. and M., scss. i, c. 13.] 

• [l W. and M., sess. 2, c. 7, S ^*1 

• [Under i W. and M., c. 13, § 4, serjeants, attorneys and proctors, as well as certain 

other were to pay 3s. in the pound on their receipts. Under i W'. and scss, 

2, c. 7, S a, attorneys and proctors and others were to pay aos. in addition to die sums 
already charged. Under a W. and M., scss. i, c. 2, § s» serjeants-at-law were to pay 
apparendy in addition to the 3s. in the pound. Under 3 W. and M., c. 6, the potindaii^ 
cwge does not appear at all. The alterations were doubdess made in order to sectne 
certainty, but pinw in the interest of the government, whidi desired to be certain of 
gening a amoont. Under the Land Tax Act of 8 and 9 W. III., c. d. $ 5 » se^eum, 
attorneys, proctors, etc., arc again charged to an income tax] * 
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are assessed in the first manner. The inferior ranks of people in the 
provinces are assessed in the second. In France the great ea^y submit 
to a considerable degree of inequality in a tax which, so far as it affects 
them, is not a very heavy one; but could not brook the arbitrary 
assessment of an intendant. The inferior ranks of people must, in 
that country, suffer patiently the usage which their superiors think 
proper to give them. 

The French tax is In England the different poll-taxes never produced 
7 xa^dt^^the which had been expected from them, or 

English taxes were, which, it was supposed, they might have produced, 
had they been exactly levied. In France the capitation always pro- 
duces the sum expected from it. The mild government of England, 
when it assessed the different ranks of people to the poll-tax, con- 
tented itself with what that assessment happened to produce; and 
required no compensation for the loss which the state might sus- 
tain either by those who could not pay, or by those who would not 
pay (for there were many such), and who, by the indulgent execu- 
tion of the law, were not forced to pay. The more severe govern- 
ment of France assesses upon each generality a certain sum, which 
the intendant must find as he can. If any province complains of being 
assessed too h^h, it may, in the assessment of next year, obtain an 
abatement proportioned to the over-charge of the year before. But 
it must pay in the mean time. The intendant, in order to be sure of 
finding the sum assessed upon his generality, was impowered to 
assess it in a larger sum, that the failure or inability of some of the 
contributors might be compensated by the over-charge of the rest; 
and till 1765, the fixation of this surplus assessment was left alto- 
gether to his discretion. In that year indeed the council assumed this 
power to itself. In the capitation of the provinces, it is observed by 
the perfectly well-informed author of the Memoirs upon the impo- 
sitions in France, the proportion^ which falls upon the nobility, and 
upon those whose privileges exempt them from the taillc, is the least 
considerable. The largest falls upon those subject to the taille, who 
are assessed to the capitation at so much a pound of what they pay 
to that other tax.® 

CapiuuUm taxes Capitation taxes, so far as they arc levied upon the 
lower ranks of people, are direct taxes upon the 
m wages of labour, and are attended with all the in- 

corivemendcs of such taxes, 
f ^ [£d. I reads *pomoa*.] 


* [Mdmafres, tom. ii, p. 41X.] 
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They are inexpenr^ Capitation taxes are levied at little expence; and, 
sive and afford a where they are rigorously exacted, afford a very , 
sure revenue, revenue to the state. It is upon this account 

that in countries where the ease, comfort, and security of the in- 
ferior ranks of people are little attended to, capitation taxes are 
very common. It is in general, however, but a small part of the 
public revenue, which, in a great empire, has ever been drawn from 
such taxes; and the greatest sum which they have ever afforded, 
might always have been found in some other way much more 
convenient to the people. 


Taxes upon consumable Commodities 


The impossibility of The impossibility of taxing the people, in propor- 
taxation according ^on to their revenue, by any capitation, seems to 
%ve 7 rise to ^ have given occasion to the invention of taxes upon 
\axation according consumable commodities. The state not knowing 
[l^uZtle'^ liow to tax, directly and proportionably, the rev- 
commodiHes, enue of its subjects, endeavours to tax it indirectly 
by taxing their cxpence, which, it is supposed, will in most cases be 
nearly in proportion to their revenue. Their expence is taxed by 
taxing the consumable commodities upon which it is laid out. 
either necessaries Consumable commodities are either necessaries or 
or luxuries, luxuries. 


By necessaries I imderstand, not only the commodi- 
including all that tics which are indispensably necessary tor the sup- 
creditable people ^ of life, but whatever the custom of the country 

cannot decently renders it indecent for acditable people, even ot 
go without. lowest order, to be without. A linen shirt, for 

example, is, strictly speaking, not a necessary of life. The Greeks and 
Romans lived, I suppose, very comfortably, though they had no 
linen.i But in the present times, through the greater part of Europe, 
a creditable day-labourer would be ashamed to appear in public 
without a linen shirt, the want of which would be supposed to 
denote that disgraceful degree of poverty, which, it is presumed, 
no body well fall into without extreme bad conduct. Custom, 
in the same manner, has rendered leather shoes a necessary of life in 


» pr. John Arbuthnot, in his Tables of Ancient Coins, 

1754. P- HUf that linen was not used among the Romans, at least by mm, tOl about 

db« time of iUexander Severus.] 
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England. The poorest creditable person of cither sex would be 
ashamed to appear in public without them. In Scotland, custom has 
rendered them a necessary of life to the lowest order of men; but 
not to the same order of women, who may, without any discredit, 
walk about bare-footed. In France, they are necessaries neither to 
men nor to women; the lowest^rank of both sexes appearing there 
publicly, without any discredit, sometimes in wooden shoes, and 
sometimes bare-footed. Under necessaries therefore, I comprehend, 
not only those things which nature, but those things which the 
established rules of decency have rendered necessary to the lowest 
rank of people. All other things I call luxuries; without meaning by 
this appellation, to throw the smallest degree of reproach upon the 
temperate use of them. Beer and ale, for example, in Great Britain, 
and wine, even in the wine countries, I call luxuries.^ A man of any 
rank may, without any reproach, abstain totally from tasting such 
liquors. Nature does not render them necessary for the support of 
life; and custom nowhere renders it indecent to live without them. 
What raises the wages of labour arc every where regulated, 

price qf subsistence partly by the demand for it, and partly by the aver- 
must raise wa^es, fxicc of the necessary articles of subsistence; 

whatever raises dus average price must necessarily raise those wages, 
so that the labourer may still be able to purchase that quantity of 
those necessary articles which the state of the demand for labour, 
whether increasing, stationary, or declining, requires that he should 
have.® A tax upon those articles necessarily raises their price some- 
what higher than the amount of the tax, because the dealer who 
advances the tax, must generally get it back with a profit. Such a tax 
must, therefore, occasion a rise in the wages of labour proportion- 
able to this rise of price. ♦ 

Sa that f tax <m It is thus that a tax upon the necessaries of life, 

^ operates exactly in the same manner as a direct tax 
rdm wages. Upon the wages of labour. The labourer, though he 
may pay it out of his hand, csumoU for any considerable time at 
least, be properly said even to advance it. It must always in the long- 
run be advanced to him by his immediate employer in the advanced 
rate of his wages. His employer, if he is a manufacturer, will 
charge upon the price of his goods this rise of wages, together with 
a profit; so that final payment of the tax, together wi A this over- 

^ pB Leetmes, p. 179, and above in ed. i, voL L, p. 4S$, note, beer leemi to be 
regarMlas a necessary of rather than a luxury.] * See Bdok l«, 
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charge* will fall upon the consumer. If his employer is a farmer, the 
final payment, together with a like over-charge, will fall upon the 
rent of the landlord. 

Taxes on luxuries It is Otherwise with taxes upon what I call luxuries; 
by*lhepoo^lt those of the poor. The rise in the price of 

no such effect, the taxed commodifies, will not necessarily occa- 
sion any rise in the wages of labour. A tax upon tobacco, for ex- 
ample, though a luxury of the poor as well as of the rich, will not 
raise wages. Though it is taxed in England at three times, and in 
France at fifteen times its original price, those high duties seem to 
have no effect upon the wages of labour. The same thing may be 
said of the taxes upon tea and sugar; which in England and Holland 
have become luxuries of the lowest ranks of people; and of those 
upon chocolate, which in Spain is said to have become so. The 
different taxes which in Great Britain have in the course of the pres- 
ent century been imposed upon spirituous liquors, are not supposed 
to have had any effect upon the wages of labour. The rise in the 
price of porter, occasioned by an additional tax of three shillings 
upon the barrel of strong beer,^ has not raised the wages of common 
labour in London. These were about eighteen pence and twenty- 
pence a day before the tax, and they are not more now. 

as they act like Commodities does not 

sumptuary laws, and necessarily diminish the ability of the inferior ranks 
7htaHlity^ff^^^^ people to bring up families. Upon the sober and 
the poor to bring industrious poor, taxes upon such commodities act 
up useful famtltes, ^ sumptuary laws, and dispose them either to 
moderate, or to refrain altogether from the use of superfluities 
which they can no longer easily afford. Their ability to bring up 
families, in consequence of this forced frugality, instead of being 
diminished, is frequently, perhaps, inaeased by the tax. It is the 
sober and industrious poor who generally bring up the most 
numerous families, and who principally supply the demand for 
useful labour. AU the poor indeed are not sober and industrious, 
and the dissolute and disorderly might continue to indulge them- 
selves in the use of such commodities after this rise of price in the 
same manner as before; without regarding the distress which this m- 
dulgcnce might bring upon their families. Such disorderly persems# 
however, sddom rear up numerous families; their children gene^^ 
ally parishing firom n^lect, mismanagement, and the scanrineis 
^ {i Gcb. in., c. 7*3 
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or unwholesometiess of thedr food. If by the strength of their con- 
stitution they survive the hardships to which the bad conduct of 
their parents exposes them; yet the example of that bad conduct 
commonly corrupts their morals; so that, instead of being useful to 


society by their industry, thev become pubhc nuisances by thc^ 
vices and disorders. Though me advanced price of the luxuries <« 
the poor, therefore, might increase somewhat the distress of sucl 
disorderly families, and thereby diminish somewhat their abiUty td 
bring up children; it would not probably diminish much the useful 
population of the country. 

whertas a rise in Any rise in the average price of necessaries, unless 
thepriu of rtem- compensated by a proportionable rise in the 

Ote ability of the Wages 01 labour, must necessarily dimimsh more 
poor to hring up qj. ability of the poor to brine up numerous 

supply the demand tamilies, and consequently to supply the demand 
for labour. for useful labour; whatever may be the state of that 

demand, whether increasing, stationary, or declining; or such as 
requires an increasing, stationary, or declining population. 

Taxes on necessaries Taxes upon luxuries have no taidcncy to raise the 
are con^ary price of any Other commodities except that of the 

%eini^^^ commodities taxed. Taxes upon necessaries, by 
wperior ranks of raising the wages of labour, necessarily tend to 
people. price of all manufactures, and conse- 

quently to diminish the extent of their sale and consumption. Taxes 
upon luxuries are finally paid by the consumers of the commodities 
taxed, without any retribution. They fidl indifferently upon every 
species of revenue, the wages of labour, the profits of stock, and the 
teat of land. Taxes upon necessaries, so for as they affect the labour- 
ing poor, are finally paid, partly by landlords in the diminished rent 
of their lands, and partly by rich consumers, whether landlords or 
odiers, in the advanced price of manufiictured goods; and always 
whh a considerable over-charge. The advanced price of such 
mannfiuxures as are real necessaries of life, and are destined for the 
ooHQsumption of die poor, of coarse woollens, for acample, must be 
compensated to the poor by a farther advancement of dieir wages. 
Hie middling and superior ranks of people, if they understood their 
own imerest, ought dways to oppose aU taxes upon the necessaries 
oflifc^ at well as all direct taxes upon the wages of labour. Hie final 
po^^aeat of bodi die one and the other foils altc^^er upem them- 
sdv^, and always with a considerable over-charge. They foU 
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heaviest upon the landlords, who always pay in a double capacity; 
in that of landlords, by the reduction of their rent; and in that of rich 
consumers, by the increase of their expence. The observation of Sir 
Matthew Decker, that certain taxes are, in the price of certain goods, 
sometimes repeated and accumulated four or five times, is perfectly 
just with regard to taxes upon the n&essaries of life. In the price of 
leather, for example, you must pay, not only for the tax upon the 
leather of your own shoes, but for a part of that upon those of the 
shoe-maker and the tanner. You must pay too for the tax upon the 
salt, upon the soap, and upon the candles which those workmen 
consume while employed in your service, and for the tax upon the 
leather, which the salt-maker, the soap-maker, and the candle-maker 
consume while employed in their service.^ 

The chief British In Great Britain, the principal taxes upon the 
taxes on necessaries necessaries of life are those upon the four commodi- 

are those on salt, . . • 1 ^ 1 1 1 1 

leather, soap and ties just now mentioned, salt, leather, soap, and 
candles, CancUcS. 

Salt is a very ancient and a very universal subject of taxation. It 
was taxed among the Romans, and it is so at present in, I believe, 
every part of Europe. The quantity annually consumed by any 
individual is so small, and may be purchased so gradually, that 
nobody, it seems to have been thought, could feel very sensibly 
even a pretty heavy tax upon it. It is in England taxed at three 
shillings and fourpence a bushel; about three times the original price 
of the commodity. In some other countries the tax is still higher. 
Leather is a real necessary of life. The use of linen renders soap such. 
In countries where the winter nights are long, candles are a neces- 
sary instrument of trade. Leather and soap are in Great Britain taxed 
at three halfpence a pound; candles at a penny;* taxes which, upon 
the original price of leather, may amount to about eight or ten per 
cent.; upon that of soap to about twenty or five and twenty per 
cent.; and upon that of candles to about fourteen or fifteen per cent.; 
taxes which, though lighter than that upon salt, are still very heavy. 
As all those four commodities are real necesssnies of life, such heavy 
taxes upon them must increase somewhat the cxpcnce of the sober 
and industrious poor, and must consequently raise more or less the 
wages of their labour. 

^ [Leather is Dedker*s example, Essay on the Decline the Forei^ Tradet and cd., 
1750, pp. 29, 30. Sec also p. 10.] * 

* [See Dawdl, History of Taxation and Taxes, 1884, vdL Iv., pp. 31S* 3 ^ 2 , 330*1 
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In a country where the winters are so cold as in 
Great Britaiii, fuel is, during that season, in the 
strictest sense of the word, a necessary of life, not only for the pur- 
pose of dressing victuals, but for the comfortable subsistence of 
many different sorts of workmen who work within doors; and 
coals are the cheapest of all fud. The price of fuel has so important^ 
an influence upon that of labour, that all over Great Britain manu^ 
factures have confined themselves principally to the coal countries; 
other parts of the country, on account of the high price of this 
necessary article, not being able to work so cheap. In some manu- 
factures, besides, coal is a necessary instrument of trade; as in those of 
glass, iron, and all other metals. If a bounty could in any case be reason- 
able, it might perhaps be so upon the transportation of coals from 
those parts of the country in which they abound, to those in which 
they arc wanted. But the legislature, instead of a bounty, has im- 
posed a tax of three shillings and three-pence a ton upon coal car- 
ried coastways;^ which upon most sorts of coal is more than sixty 
per cent, of the original price at the coal-pit. Coals carried either by 
land or by inland navigation pay no duty. Where they arc naturally 
cheap, they are consumed duty free: where they arc naturally dear, 
diey are loaded with a heavy duty. 

Such taxes at any taxes, though they raise the price of subsis- 

tence, and consequently the wages of labour, yet 
they afford a considerable revenue to government, 
which it might not be easy to find in any other way. 
iTicre may, therefore, be good reasons for con- 
tinuing them. The bounty upon the exportation of 
com, so far as it tends in the actual state of tillage to 
raise die price of that necessary article, produces all the Mke bad 
eflfects; and instead of affording any revenue, frequently occasions a 
very great cxpcnce to government. The high duties upon the impor- 
laiaon of foreign com, which in years of moderate plenty amount 
to a pmhibition; and the absolute prohibition of the importation 
either of lave cattle or of salt provisions, which takes place in the 
ordinary state of the law* and which, on account of the scarcity, is at 
present suspended for a limited time with regard to Ireland and the 
British plantations,* have all the bad effects of taxes upon the neces* 
sariesof life, and produce no revenue to government. Nothing seems 

^ f$ud)y, British Customs, p, 307. 8 Am,, c 4; 9 Aim., c. d.] 

* {Abeve, vol L, p. 44|.] 
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necessary for the repeal of such regulations, but to convince the 
public of the futility of that system ifi consequence of which diey 
have been established. 

Much higher taxes Taxes Upon the necessaries of life are much higher 
TaiTh^^y oth^r countries than in Great Britain. 

countries. There are Duties upon flour ihd meal when ground at the 
taxes on bread, 2Lnd upon bread when baked at the oven, take 

place in many countries. In Holland the money price of the bread 
consumed in towns is supposed to be doubled by means of such 
taxes. In lieu of a part of them, the people who live in the country 
pay every year so much a head, according to the sort of bread they 
are supposed to consume. Those who consume wheaten bread, pay 
three guilders fifteen stivers; about six shillings and nincpence halt- 
penny. These, and some other taxes of the same kind, by raising the 
price of labour, are said to have ruined the greater part of the 
manufactures of Holland.^ Similar taxes, though not quite so heavy, 
take place in the Milanese, in the states of Genoa, in the dutchy of 
Modena, in the dutchies of Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla, and in 
the ecclesiastical state. A French^ author of some note has proposed 
to reform the finances of his country, by substituting in the room 
of the greater part of other taxes, this most ruinous of all taxes. There 
is nothing so absurd, says Cicero, which has not sometimes been 
asserted by some philosophers.® 

and meat. Taxes upon butchers meat are still more common 

than those upon bread. It may indeed be doubted whether butchers 
meat is any where a necessary of life. Grain and other vegetables, 
with the help of milk, cheese, and butter, or oil, where butter is not 
to be had, it is known from experience, can, without any butchers 
meat, afford the most plentiful, the most wholesome, die most 
nourishing, and the most invigorating diet. Decaicy no where 
requires that any man should eat butchers meat, as it in most places 
requires that he should wear a linen shirt or a pair of leather shoes* 
A tax on a con- Consumable commodities, whether necessaries or 
luxuries, may be taxed in two different ways. The 


^ Memoires concernant les Droits, See. p. 210, 2ii [and 233. See below, p. 4.38.] 

* Le Reformateur. [Amsterdam, 1756. Gamier in his note on this passage, Redmms, 
ttc., tom. iv., p, 3$7, attributes dus wmrk to Clicquot de Blervachc, French Impcctor- 
general of Manufactures and Commerce, 1766-90. but later authorities doubt or deny 
Oicquot^s authorship. See Jules de Vroil, l^tude sue CUcaptot-Blervoche, 1870*’ pp* ' 
xxsdrxxxiii.] 

® (DeDipimmonetiLf 58,‘Sedncscioquomodoiiihiltamabsurdedicipotestqupdiioa 
(hcatiir ab diquo phUosophonim.*] 
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periodicatty from the consumer may either pay an annual sum on account 

amumer or once for of his using or consuming goods of a certain kind; 
all from the dealer - ^ , 1 1 -i t . . 1 

when the comumer or the goods may DC taxed while they remain m the 

acquires it. hands of the dealer, and before they are delivered 

to the consumer. The consumable goods which last a considerable 
time before they arc consumed altogether, are most properly taxe(| 
in the one way. Those of which the consumption is either immediat^ 
or more speedy, in the other. The coach-tax and plate-tax are ex-^ 
amples of the former method of imposing: the greater part of the 
other duties of excise and customs, of the latter. 

The first method is ^ coach may, with good management, last ten or 
best when the com- twelve years. It might be taxed, once for all, before 
modity ts durable. comes out of the hands of the coach-maker. But 
it is certainly more convenient for the buyer to pay four pounds a 
year for the privilege of keeping a coach, than to pay all at once 
forty or forty-eight pounds additional price to the coach-maker; or 
a sum equivalent to what the tax is likely to cost him during the 
time he uses the same coach. A service of plate, in the same manner, 
may last more than a century. It is certainly easier for the consumer 
to pay five shillings a year for every hundred ounces of plate, near 
one per cent, of the value, than to redeem this long annuity at five 
and twenty or thirty years purchase, which would enhance the price 
at least five and twenty or thirty per cent. The different taxes which 
affect houses are certainly more conveniently paid by moderate 
annual payments, than by a heavy tax of equal value upon the first 
building or sale of the house. 

Sir M. Decker It was the wcll-known proposal of Sir Matthew 
aurtoothe^^-^ Decker, that all commodities, even those of which 
madUies by issuing the consumption is either immediate or very ipeedy, 
^umethmlbut taxed in this manner; the dealer advan- 

this would be liable cing nothing, but the consumer paying a certain 
sum for the licence to consume certain 
ttml wtAod. goods.^ The object of his scheme was to promote 

all the different branches of foreign trade, particularly the carrying 
trade, by taking away all duties upon importation and exportation, 
and theceby enabling the merchant to employ his whole capital and 
credit in dre purchase of goods and die freight of diips, no part of 
ehher being diverted towards the , advancing of tax«. The project, 
however, of taxing, in diis manner, goods of immediate or speedy 
' {£ 1 ^ OH the Cautes the Decline of the Foreign Trade, and ed., 1750, 
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consumption, seems liable to the four following very important 
objections. First, the tax would be tp.ore unequal, or not so well 
proportioned to the expence and consumption of the different con- 
tributors, as in the way in which it is commonly imposed. The taxes 
upon ale, wine, and spirituous Hquors, which are advanced by the 
dealers, are finally paid by the different consumers exactly in pro- 
portion to their respective consumption. But if the tax were^ to be 
paid by purchasing a licence to drink those liquors, the sober would, 
in proportion to his consumption, be taxed much more heavily than 
the drunken consumer. A family which exercised great hospitality 
would be taxed much more lightly than one who^ entertained fewer 
guests. Secondly, this mode of taxation, by paying for an annual, 
half-yearly, or quarterly licence to consume certain goods, would 
diminish very much one of the principal conveniences of taxes upon 
goods of speedy consumption; the picce-mcal payment. In the price 
of thrcc-pencc halfpenny, wliich is at present paid for a pot of por- 
ter, the different taxes upon malt, hops, and beer, together with the 
extraordinary profit which the brewer charges for having advanced 
them, may perhaps amount to about three halfpence. If a workman 
can conveniently spare those three halfpence, he buys a pot of porter. 
If he cannot, he contents himself with a pint, and, as a penny saved is 
a penny got, he thus gains a farthing by his temperance. He pays the 
tax piece-meal, as he can afford to pay it, and when he can afford to 
pay it; and every act of payment is perfectly voluntary, and what he 
can avoid if he chuses to do so. Thirdly, such taxes would operate 
less as sumptuary laws. When the licence was once purchased, 
whether the purchaser drunk much or drunk little, his tax would be 
the same. Fourthly, if a workman were® to pay all at once, by yearly, 
iisJf-yearly or quarterly payments, a tax equal to what he at present 
pays, with httle or no inconveniency, upon all the different pots and 
pints of porter which he drinks in any such period of dme, the sum 
might frequently distress him very much. This mode of taxation, 
therefore, it seems evident, could never, without the most grievous 
oppression, produce a revenue nearly equal to what is derived from 
the present mode without any oppression. In several countries^ how- 
ever, commodities of an immediate or very speedy consumption are 
taxed in this manner. In Holland, people pay so much a head for ^ 
licence to dri nk tea. I have already mentioned a tax upon breadi, 

^ [Eds, 1-3 read ‘was’.] 

• [Eds. I and a read ‘which’.] 


» [Eds. 1-3 read ‘was’.] * 
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which, so far as it is consumed in farm-houses and country villages, 
is there levied in the same manner. 

Excepting die four The duties of exdse are imposed chiefly upon goods 
B^^Texdse^^* home produce destined for home consumption. 
duties fall chiefly They are imposed only upon a few sorts of gooefe 
on luxuries, q£ most general use. There can never be any 

doubt either concerning the goods which arc subject to those dutie^ 
or concerning the particular duty which each species of goods is 
subject to. They fall almost altogether upon what I call luxuries, 
excepting always the four duties above mentioned, upon salt, soap, 
leather, candles, and, perhaps, that upon green glass. 

Cmtoms were ori-- The duties of customs are much more ancient than 
taxfsln^merdMnts* exdse. They seem to have been called 

profits, customs, as denoting customary payments which 

had been in use from time immemorial. They appear to have been 
originally considered as taxes upon the profits of merchants. During 
the barbarous times of feudal anarchy, merchants, like all the other 
inhabitants of burghs, were considered as Httle better than eman- 
cipated bondmen, whose persons were despised, and whose gains 
were envied. The great nobility, who had consented that the king 
should tallage the profits of their own tenants, were not unwilling 
that he should tallage likewise those of an order of men whom it was 
much less their interest to protect. In those ignorant times, it was not 
understood, that the profits of merchants are a subject not taxable 
directly; or that the final payment of all such taxes must fall, with a 
considerable over-charge, upon the consumers. 
diose of aliens gains of alien merchants were looked upon 

being taxed more more unfavourably than those of English mcr- 
heamly. chants. It was natural, therefore, that thosi^of the 

former should be taxed more heavily than those of the latter.^ This 
distinction between the duties upon aliens and those upon English 
merchants, which was begun from ignorance, has been continued 
from the spirit of monopoly, or in order to give our own mer- 
chants an advantage both in the home and in the foreign market. 

$0 origindIJy cm- With this distinction, the ancient duties of customs 
* were imposed equally upon all sorts of goods, 
necessaries as well as luxuries, goods exported as 
wdll as goods imported. Why should tli dealers 
in one sort of goo^, it seems to have been thought, 
a [Above, vd. i, pp. 4!% 520.] 
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be more favoured than those in another? or why should the mer- 
chant exporter be more favoured than*the merchant importer? 

The first was that ancient customs were divided into three 

on wool and branches. The first, and perhaps the most ancient of 
Lcond tonnage {on ^ those duties, was that upon wool and leather. It 
wine) and pound- seems to have been chiefly or altogether an expor- 
*goods). Subsidies tation duty. When the woollen manufacture came 
were additions to to be established in England, lest the king should 
poundage. customs upon wool by the 

exportation of woollen cloths, a Uke duty was imposed upon them. 
The other two branches were, first, a duty upon wine, which, being 
imposed at so much a ton, was called a tonnage; and, secondly, a 
duty upon all other goods, which, being imposed at so much a 
pound of their supposed value, was called a poundage. In the forty- 
seventh year of Edward III. a duty of sixpence in the pound was 
imposed upon all goods exported and imported, except wools, 
wool-fells, leather, and wines, which were subject to particular 
duties. In the fourteenth of Richard II. this duty was raised to one 
shilling in the pound; but three years afterwards, it was again 
reduced to sixpence. It was raised to eight-pence in the second year 
of Henry IV.; and in the fourth year of the same prince, to one 
shilling. From this time to the ninth year of William III. this duty 
continued at one shilling in the pound. The duties of tonnage and 
poimdage were generally granted to the king by one and the same 
act of parhament, and were called the Subsidy of Tonnage and 
Poundage. The subsidy of poundage having continued for so long 
a time at one shilling in the pound, or at five per cent.; a subsidy 
came, in the language of the customs, to denote a general duty of 
this kind of five per cent. This subsidy, which is now called the Old 
Subsidy, still continues to be levied according to the book of rates 
estabUshed in the twelfth of Charles II. The method of ascertaining, 
by a book of rates, the value of goods subject to this duty, is said to 
be older than the time of James I.^ The new subsidy imposed by the 
ninth and tenth of William IIL^ was an additional five per cent, upon 
the greater part of goods. The one-third and the two-third subsidy® 
made up between them another five per cent, of which they were 
proportionable parts. The subsidy of 1747* made a fourth five per 
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cent, upon the greater part of goods; and that of 1759,^ a fifth upon 
some particular sorts of goods. Besides those five subsidies, a great 
variety of other duties have occasionally been imposed upon par- 
ticular sorts of goods, in order sometimes to reUeve the exigencies 
of the state, and sometimes to regulate the trade of the countijy, 
according to the principles of the mercantile system. 

The prevalence of system has come gradually more and mo){ 

into fashion. The old subsidy was imposed 
differently upon exportation as well as importatioin 
The four subsequent subsidies, as well as the other 
duties which have since been occasionally imposed 
upon particular sorts of goods, have, with a few exceptions, been 
laid altogether upon importation. The greater part of the ancient 
duties which had been imposed upon the exportation of the goods 
of home produce and manufacture, have either been enlightened or 
taken away altogether. In most cases they have been taken away. 
Bounties have even been given upon the exportation of some of 
them. Drawbacks too, sometimes of the whole, and, in most cases, 
of a part of the duties which are paid upon the importation of for- 
eign goods, have been granted upon their exportation. Only half 
the duties imposed by the old subsidy upon importation are drawn 
back upon exportation: but the whole of those imposed by the 
latter 2 subsidies and other imposts arc, upon the greater part of 
goods, drawn back in the same manner.® This growing favour of 
exportation, and discouragement of importation, have suffered only 
a few exceptions, which chiefly concern the materials of some 
manufactures. These, our merchants and manufacturers arc willing 
should come as cheap as possible to themselves, and as dear as pos- 
sible to their rivals and competitors in other countries, "foreign 
materials arc, upon this account, sometimes allowed to be imported 
duty free; Spanish wool, for example, flax, and raw linen yarn. The 
exportation of the materials of home produce, and of those which 
arc the particular^ produce of our colonics, has sometimes been 
prohibited, and sometimes subjected to higher duties. The exporta- 
tion of English wool has been prohibited.® That of beaver skins, of 

^ l $2 Geo. n., c. 10, on tobacco, linen, sugar and other grocery, excet>t currants, East 
India goods (except coffee and raw silk), brandy and other spirits (except colonial rum), 
and paper.] 

* (Bd. I reads, more intelligibly, later*. Another example of this ttnft»tunate change 

occurs bdbw, p. 468. • [Above, p. 4, written after the present passage.] 

* [Eds. 1-3 read 'peculiar,* and 'particular* is perhaps a misprint.} 

* [Xbove, pp* 165-169.) 
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beaver wool, and of guin Senega,^ has been subjected to higher 
duties; Great Britain, by the conqu^t of Canada and Senegal, 
having got almost the monopoly of those commodities. 
and has been That the mercantile system has not been very 

^refeme^^^^^ favourable to the revenue of the great body of the 

state, people, to the annual produce of the land and 

labour of the country, I have endeavoured to shew in the fourth 
book of this Inquiry. It seems not to have been more favourable to 
the revenue of the sovereign; so far at least as that revenue depends 
upon the duties of customs. 

annihilating parts ^ consequence of that system, the importation of 
of it by prohibit several sorts of goods has been prohibited alto- 
tiom of importation, prohibition has in some cases entirely 

prevented, and in others has very much diminished the importation 
of those commodities, by reducing the importers to the necessity 
of smugghng. It has entirely prevented the importation of foreign 
woollens; and it has very much diminished that of foreign silks and 
velvets. In both cases it has entirely annihilated the revenue of cus- 
toms which might have been levied upon such importation. 
and reducing other The high duties which have been imposed upon 
parts by high duties, importation of many different sorts of foreign 
goods, in order to discourage their consumption in Great Britain, 
have in many cases served only to encourage smugghng; and in all 
cases have reduced the revenue of the customs below what more 
moderate duties would have afforded. The saying of Dr. Swift, that 
in the arithmetic of the customs two and two, instead of making 
four, make some times only one,* holds perfectly true with regard 
to such heavy duties, which never could have been imposed, had not 
tht mercantile system taught us, in many cases, to employ taxation 
as an instrument, not of revenue, but of monopoly. 


' [Above, pp. 175, 176.] . . r CT *11 11 

* [Swift attributes the saying to an unnamed commissioner of customs. I will teu you 
a secret, which I learned many years ago from the commissioners of the customs in 
London: they said when any commodity appeared to be taxed above a moderate rate, 
the consequence was to lessen that branch of the revenue by one-half; and one of these 
gentlemen pleasantly told me that the mistake of parliaments on such occasions was 
owing to an error of computing two and two make four; whereas in the business of 
laying impositions, two and two never made more than one; which hapj^ns by 
lessening the import, and the strong temptation of running such goods as l^h 
duties, at least in this kingdom.*— ‘Answer to a Paper Called a Memorial of me Poor 
Inhabitants, Tradesmen and Labourers of the Kingdom of Ireland (m Works, 
Scott, 2nd ed., 1883. voL vii.,pp. 165-166). The wying is quoted from Swift by 
Hume in hiS Essay on the Balance of Trade, and by Lord Karnes m his Sketches of the 
History of Man, 1774, vd. i., p. 474 *] 
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The bounties which are sometimes given upon the 
exportation pf home produce and manufactures, 
and the drawbacks which are paid upon the re- 
exportation of the greater part of foreign goods, 
have given occasion to many frauds, and to jt 
species of smuggling more destructive of the publii: 
revenue than any other. In order to obtain th^ 
bounty or drawback, the goods, it is well known, arc sometimes’ 
shipped and sent to sea; but soon afterwards clandestinely relandcd 
in some other part of the country. The defalcation of the revenue 
of customs occasioned by bounties and drawbacks, of which a great 
part are obtained fraudulently, is very great. The gross produce of 
the customs in the year which ended on the 5th of January 1755, 
amounted to 5,068,000 1 . The bounties which were paid out of this 
revenue, though in that year there was no bounty upon corn, 
amounted to 167,800!. The drawbacks which were paid upon 
debentures and certificates, to 2,156,800!. Bounties and drawbacks 
together, amounted to 2,324,600 !. In consequence of these deduc- 
tions the revenue of the customs amounted only to 2,743,400!.: 
from which, deducting 287,900 1. for the expence of management 
in salaries and other incidents, the neat revenue of the customs for 
that year comes out to be 2,455,500 1 . The expence of management 
amounts in this manner to between five and six per cent, upon the 
gross revenue of the customs, and to something more than ten per 
cent, upon what remains of that revenue, after deducting what is 
paid away in bounties and drawbacks. 

In the customs Heavy duties being imposed upon almost all goods 

returns the imports imported, our merchant importers smuggle as 
are mtmmised ana . r v 1 1 S 

the exports much, and make entry or as little as they can. Our 

exasperated, merchant exporters, on the contrary, make entry of 

more than they export; sometimes out of vanity, and to pass for 

great dealers in goods which pay no duty; and sometimes to gain a 

bounty or a drawback. Our exports, in consequence of these different 

frauds, appear upon the customhouse books greatly to overbalance 

our imports; to the unspeakable comfort of those poHticians who 

measure the national prosperity by what they call the balance of 

trade. 

The customs are All goods imported, unless particularly exempted, 
^hhu^mp^ exemptions arc not very numerous, arc 

uous and distinct Uable to some duties of custums. If any goods are 


Bounties and draw- 
backs {great part 
of which is 
obtained by fraud) 
and expenses of 
management make 
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than the excise imported not mentioned in the book of rates, they 
are taxed at 4 s. 9-^4. for every twenty shillings 
value, ^ according to the oath of the importer, that is, nearly at five 
subsidies, or five poundage duties. The book of rates is extremely 
comprehensive, and enumerates a great variety of articles, many of 
them little used, and therefore notf well known. It is upon this 
account frequently uncertain under what article a particular sort of 
goods ought to be classed, and consequently what duty they ought 
to pay. Mistakes with regard to this sometimes ruin the custom- 
house officer, and frequently occasion much trouble, cxpencc, and 
vexation to the importer. In point of perspicuity, precision, and 
distinctness, therefore, the duties of customs are much inferior to 
those of excise. 


They might with In Order that the greater part of the members of 
foi^ncdtoafew^ society should contribute to the public revenue 
articles, in proportion to their respective expence, it does 

not seem necessary that every single article of that expence should be 
taxed. The revenue, which is levied by the duties of excise, is sup- 
posed to fall as equally upon the contributors as that which is levied 
by the duties of customs; and the duties of excise are imposed upon 
a few articles only of the most general use and consumption. It has 
been the opinion of many people, that, by proper management, the 
duties of customs might likewise, without any loss to the public 
revenue, and with great advantage to foreign trade, be confined to a 
few articles only. 

The foreign articles, of die most general use and 
consumption in Great Britain, seem at present to 
consist chiefly in foreign wines and brandies; in 
some of the productions of America and the West 
Indies, sugar, rum, tobacco, cocoanuts, &c. and in 
some of those of the East Indies, tea, coffee, china-ware, spiccrics of 
aU kinds, several sorts of piece-goods, &c. These different articles 
afford, perhaps, at present, the greater part of the revenue which is 
drawn from the duties of customs. The taxes which at present sub- 
sist upon foreign manufactures, if you except those upon the few 
contained in the foregoing enumeration, have the greater part of 
them been imposed for the purpose, not of revenue, but of mon- 
opoly, or to give our own merchants an advantage in the home mar- 
ket. By removing all prohibitions, and by subjecting all foreign 
1 [Saxby, British CustomSt p, 266.] 
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manufactures to such moderate taxes, as it was found from exper- 
ience afforded upon each article the greatest revenue to the pubHc, 
our own workmen might still have a considerable advantage in the 
home market, and many articles, some of which at present afford no 
revenue to government, and others a very inconsiderable one, mighlj 
afford a very great one. • i 

The yield of high High taxes, sometimes by diminishing the con- ' 

dutia is often less- sumption of the taxed commodities, and sometimes 
ened by smuggling , ^ . t r i rr i 

or diminished by encouraging smugghng, frequently afford a 

consumption. smaller revenue to government than what might 
be drawn from more moderate taxes. 

When the diminution of revenue is the effect of the 
diminution of consumption, there can be but one 
remedy, and that is the lowering of the tax. 

When the diminution of the revenue is the effect 
of the encouragement given to smuggling, it may 
perhaps be remedied in two ways; either by 
diminishing the temptation to smuggle, or by 
increasing the difficulty of smuggling. The temptation to smuggle 
can be diminished only by the lowering of the tax; and the difficulty 
of smuggling can be increased only by cstabHshing that system of 
administration which is most proper for preventing it. 

Excise laws are The excise laws, it appears, I beUeve, from exper- 
Z^tL^uggler^^ ience, obstruct and embarrass the operations of the 
than the customs. smuggler much more effectually than those of the 
customs. By introducing into the customs a system of administra- 
tion as similar to that of the excise as the nature of the different duties 
will admit, the difficulty of smuggling might be very much in- 
creased. This alteration, it has been supposed by many people, might 
very easily be brought about. 

The importer of commodities Uablc to any duties 
of customs, it has been said, might at his option be 
allowed cither to carry them to his own private 
warehouse, or to lodge them in a warehouse pro- 
vided either at his own expcnce or at that of the 
public, but under the key of the customhouse officer, and never to 
be opened but in his presence. If the merchant carried them to his 
own private warehouse, the duties to be immediately paid, and 
never afterwards to be drawn back; and that warehouse to be at all 
time? subject to the visit and examination of the customhouse 


If customs were 
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of excise supervision 
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officer, in order to ascertain how far the quantity contained in it 
corresponded with that for which the duty had been paid. If he 
carried them to the pubhc warehouse, no duty to be paid till they 
were taken out for home consumption. If taken out for exporta- 
tion, to be duty-free; proper security being always given that they 
should be so exported. The dealers iA those particular commodities, 
either by wholesale or retail, to be at all times subject to the visit 
and examination of the customhouse officer; and to be obUged to 
justify by proper certificates the payment of the duty upon the 
whole quantity contained in their shops or warehouses. What are 
called the excise-duties upon rum imported are at present levied in 
this manner, and the same system of administration might perhaps 
be extended to all duties upon goods imported; provided always 
that those duties were, like the duties of excise, confined to a few 
sorts of goods of the most general use and consumption. If they 
were extended to almost all sorts of goods, as at present, public 
warehouses of sufficient extent could not easily be provided, and 
goods of a very delicate nature, or of which the preservation required 
much care and attention, could not safely be trusted by the merchant 
in any warehouse but his own. 

Great simplification If by such a system of administration smuggling, to 
wouUthen “Y considerable extent, could be prevented even 
be secured, under pretty high duties; and if every duty was 

occasionally either heightened or lowered according as it was most 
hkely, either the one way or the other, to afford the greatest revenue 
to the state; taxation being always employed as an instrument of 
revenue and never of monopoly; it seems not improbable that a 
revenue, at least equal to the present neat revenue of the customs, 
might be drawn from duties upon the importation of only a few 
sorts of goods of the most general use and consumption; and that the 
duties of customs might thus be brought to the same degree of 
simplicity, certainty, and precision, as those of excise. What the 
revenue at present loses, by drawbacks upon the re-exportation of 
foreign goods which are afterwards relanded and consumed at home, 
would under this system be saved altogether. If to this saving, which 
would alone be very considerable, were^ added the abolition of all 
bounties upon the exportation of home-produce; in all cases in 
whidi those bounties were not in reality drawbacks of some duties 
of excise which had before been advanced; it cannot well be doubted 
1 [Eds. 1-3 read Vas’.J 
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but that the neat revenue of customs might, after an alteration of this 
kind, be fully equal to what it had ever been before. 
while the trade and If by such a change of system the public revenue 
c^lry^would'^aln suffered no loss, the trade and manufactures of the , 
greatly, country would certainly gain a very considerable 

advantage. The trade in the fcommodities not taxed, by far the 
greatest number, would be perfectly free, and might be carried on 
to and from all parts of the world with every possible advantage. 
Among those commodities would be comprehended all the neces- 
saries of life, and all the materials of manufacture. So far as the free 
importation of the necessaries of life reduced their average money 
price in the home market, it would reduce the money price of 
labour, but without reducing in any respect its real recompence. 
The value of money is in proportion to the quantity of the neces- 
saries of life which it will purchase. That of the necessaries of Ufe is 
altogether independent of the quantity of money which can be 
had for them. The reduction in the money price of labour would 
necessarily be attended with a proportionable one in that of aU home- 
manufactures, which would thereby gain some advantage in all 
foreign markets. The price of some manufactures would be reduced 
in a still greater proportion by the free importation of the raw 
materials. If raw silk could be imported from China and Indostan 
duty-free, the silk manufacturers in England could greatly undersell 
those of both France and Italy. There would be no occasion to pro- 
hibit the importation of foreign silks and velvets. The cheapness of 
their goods would secure to our own workmen, not only the pos- 
session of the home, but a very great command of the foreign 
market. Even the trade in the commodities taxed would be carr^d on 
with much more advantage than at present. If thosp commodities were 
delivered out of the public warehouse for foreign exportation, being 
in this case exempted from all taxes, the trade in them would be per- 
fectly free. The carrying trade in all sorts of goods would under this 
system enjoy every possible advantage. If those commodities were 
delivered out for home-consumption, theimporter not being obliged 
to advance the tax till he had an opportunity of selling his goods, 
either to some dealer, or to some consumer, he could always afford 
to sell them cheaper than if he had been obliged to advance it at 
the moment of importation. Under the same taxes, the foreign trade 
of consumption even in thetaxedcommodities, might in this manner 
be cahied on with much more advantage than it can at present. 
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Sir Robert WaU object of the famous excise scheme of Sir 

pole*s excise scheme Robert Walpole to establish, with regard to wine 
7ms Sfr^r^as tobacco, a system not very unlike that which is 

wine and tobacco here proposed. But though the bill which was then 
are concerned, brought into parliament, comprehended those two 
commodities only; it was generally* supposed to be meant as an 
introduction to a more extensive scheme of the same kind. Faction, 
combined with the interest of smuggling merchants, raised so vio- 
lent, though so unjust, a clamour against that bill, that the minister 
thought proper to drop it; and from a dread of exciting a clamour of 
the same kind, none of his successors have dared to resume the project. 
The duties on The duties upon foreign luxuries imported for 
for^n luxuries home-consumption, though they sometimes fall 

fall chiefly on the , ^ r h • • 11 1 r 

middle and upper Upon the poor, tall prmcipally upon people ot 

middling or more than middling fortune. Such are, 
for example, the duties upon foreign wines, upon coffee, chocolate, 
tea, sugar, &c. 

Those ori the The duties Upon the cheaper luxuries of home- 
^produTefallm^ producc destined for home-consumption, fall pretty 
people of all ranks, equally Upon people of all ranks in proportion to 
their respective expence. The poor pay the duties upon malt, hops, 
beer, and ale, upon their own consumption: The rich, upon both^ 
their own consumption and that of their servants. 

Taxes on the The whole consumption of the inferior ranks of 

people, or of those below the middling rank, it 
much more produc-^ must bc observed, is in every country much 
te!SZmpticn"of greater, not only in quantity, but in value, than that 
ihe rich. of the middling and of those above the middling 

rank. The whole expence of the inferior is much greater than that 
of the superior ranks. In the first place, almost the whole capital of 
every country is annually distributed among the inferior ranks 
of people, as the wages of productive labour. Secondly, a great part 
of the revenue arising from both* the rent of land and® the profits of 
stock, is annually distributed among the same rank, in the wages 
and maintenance of menial servants, and other unproductive 
labourers. Thirdly, some part of the profits of stock belongs to the 
same rank, as a revenue arising from the employment of their small 
capitals. The amount of the profits annually made by small shop- 


^ [Ed. I reads *both upon’.] 
• [Ed. 1 reads ‘both from*.] 


• [Ed. 1 reads ‘and from*.] 
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keepers, tradesmen, and retailers of all kinds, is every where very 
considerable, and makes a very considerable portion of the annual 
produce. Fourthly, and lastly, some part even of the rent of land 
belongs to the same rank; a considerable part to those who are somer 
what below the middling rank, and a small part even to the lowest 
rank; common labourers sometimes possessing in property an acre oi 
two of land. Though the expence of those inferior ranks of people, \ 
therefore, taking them individually, is very small, yet the whole 
mass of it, taking them collectively, amounts always to by much the 
largest portion of the whole expence of die society; what remains, 
of the annual produce of the land and labour of the coimtry for the 
consumption of the superior ranks, being always much less, not 
only in quantity but in value. The taxes upon expcnce, therefore, 
which fall chiefly upon that of the superior ranks of people, upon 
the smaller portion of the annual produce, are likely to be much less 
productive than either those which fall indifferently upon the ex- 
pence of all ranks, or even those winch fall chiefly upon that of the 
inferior ranks; than either those which fall indifferently upon the 
whole annual produce, or those which fall chiefly upon the larger 
portion of it. The excise upon the materials and manufacture of 
home-made fermented and spirituous liquors is accordingly, of all 
the different taxes upon expence, by far the most productive; and 
this branch of the excise falls very much, perhaps principally, upon 
the expence of the common people, hi the year which ended on the 
5th of July 1775, the gross produce of this branch of the excise 
amounted to 3,341,837 1. 9 s. 9 d.^ 

But such taxes It must always be remembered, however, that it is 
ThenecesZ luxurious and not the necessary expcnce ^f the 

amsumptim of the inferior ranks of people that ought ever to be taxed. 
inferior ranks. The final payment of any tax upon their necessary 
cxpence would fall altogether upon the superior ranks of people; 
upon the smaller portion of the annual produce, and not upon the 
greater. Such a tax must in all cases either raise the wages of labour, 
or lessen the demand for it. It could not raise the wages of labour, 
without throwing the final payment of the tax upon the superior 
ranks of people. It could not lessen the demand for labour, without 
lessening the annual produce of the land and labour of the country, 
the fund from which all taxes must be finally paid. Whatever might 
be the state to which a tax of this kind reduced the demand for 
* 1 [Ed. 1 reads *£$,^14*^23 x 8 s. lofd/J 
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labour, it must always raise wages higher than they otherwise would 
be in that state; and the final payment«of this enhancement of wages 
must in all cases fall upon the superior ranks of people. 

Liquors brewed or Fermented liquors brewed, and spirituous liquors 
distilled for private distilled, not for sale, but for private use, are not in 
7xci7e^, thou^h^a^^^ Great Britain liable^to any duties of excise. This 
composition must exemption, of which the object is to save private 
be paid for malting, from^ the odious visit and examination of 

the tax-gatherer, occasions the burden of those duties to fall fre- 
quently much lighter upon the rich than upon the poor. It is not, 
indeed, very common to distil for private use, though it is done 
sometimes. But in the country, many middling and almost all rich 
and great families brew their own beer. Their strong beer, therefore, 
costs them eight shillings a barrel less than it costs the common 
brewer, who must have his profit upon the tax, as well as upon all 
the other expence which he advances. Such families, therefore, must 
drink their beer at least nine or ten shillings a barrel cheaper than 
any liquor of the same quality can be drunk by the common people, 
to whom it is every where more convenient to buy their beer, by 
little and little, from the brewery or the alehouse. Malt, in the same 
manner, that is made for the use of a private family, is not liable to 
the visit or examination of the tax-gatherer; but in this case the 
family must compound at seven shillings and sixpence a head for the 
tax. Seven shillings and sixpence are equal to the excise upon ten 
bushels of malt; a quantity fully equal to what all the different 
members of any sober family, men, women, and children, are at an 
average likely to consume. But in rich and great families, where 
country hospitality is much practised, the malt liquors consumed by 
the members of the family make but a small part of the consumption 
of the house. Either on account of this composition, however, or for 
other reasons, it is not near so common to malt as to brew for private 
use. It is difficult to imagine any equitable reason why those who 
either brew or distil for private use, should not be subject to a 
composition of the same kind. 

It is said that a tax A greater revenue than what is at present drawn 

taxes oil malt, beer might be raised, it has frequeatly been said, by a 

opportunitira of 

in more revenue, defrauding the revenue being much greater in a 
^ [Ed. I reads ‘is not to expose private families to*.] 
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brewery than in a malt-house; and those who brew for private use 
being exempted from all duties or composition for duties, which is 
not the case with those who malt for private use. 

In the porter brewery of London, a quarter of malt is commonly 
brewed into more than two barrels and a half, sometimes into three | 
and figures are barrels of pofter. The different taxes upon malt \ 
quoted to prove it. amount to six shillings a quarter; those upon strong ' 
beer and ale to eight shillings a barrel. In the porter brewery, there- 
fore, the different taxes upon malt, beer, and ale, amount to between 
twenty-six and thirty shillings upon the produce of a quarter of 
malt. In the country brewery for common coimtry sale, a quarter 
of malt is seldom brewed into less than two barrels of strong and one 
barrel of small beer; frequendy into two barrels and a half of strong 
beer. The different taxes upon small beer amount to one shilling and 
four-pence a barrel. In the country brewery, therefore, the different 


111 1772, the old malt-tax produced . 

The additional . 

In 1773, the old tax produced. 

The additional . 

In 1774, the old tax produced. 

The additional . 

In 1775, the old tax produced. 

The additional . 

Average of these four years 
In 1772, the country excise produced 
The London brewery 
In 1773, the country excise 

The London brewery 
In 1774, the country excise 

The London brewery 
In 1775, the country excise 

The London brewery 


1. s. d. 
722,023 II II 
356,776 7 9f 
561,627 3 7 i 
278,650 15 3I 
624,614 17 5I 
310,745 2 8| 
657,357 — 

_ 323,7_B5_I2__ 
4)3,835,580 12 —I 

958,895 3 

1,243,128 5 3 
408,260 7 2| 
1,245,808 3 3 
405,406 

1,246,373 14 si 
320,601 18 — i 
1,214,583 6 1 
4 63,67 0 7 —i 
4)6,547,832 19 2i 


Average of these four years .... 1,636,958 4 gh 

To which adding the average malt tax, or . . 958,895 3 — 

The whole amount of those different taxes comes out 

to be 2, 595,853 7 9 ii^ 

But by tripling the malt tax, or by raising it from six'] 
to eighteen shillings upon the quarter of malt, that > 2,876,685 9 — •ft' 
single tax would produce . . . . J 

A sum* which exceeds the foregoing by . . . 280,832 i 
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taxes upon malt, beer, and ale, seldom amount to less than twenty- 
three shillings and four-pence, frequently to twenty-six shillings, 
upon the produce of a quarter of malt. Taking the whole kingdom 
at an average, therefore, the whole amount of the duties upon malt, 
beer, and ale, cannot be estimated at less than twenty-four or twenty- 
five shillings upon the produce of a quarter of malt. But by taking 
off all the different duties upon beer and ale, and by tripling the 
malt-tax, or by raising it from six to eighteen shilWgs upon the 
quarter of malt, a greater revenue, it is said, might be raised by this 
single tax than what is at present drawn from all those heavier taxes. 
Taxes on cyder Under the old malt tax, indeed, is comprehended a 
and mum included sJuUings upon the hogshead of cyder, 

are counterbalanced and another ot ten shillings upon the barrel or mum. 
^cLe'^luyon^^ ^ ^ 774 » ^^e tax upon cyder produced only 3083 1. 
verjuice! vinegar ’ 6 s. 8 d. It probably fell somewhat short of its usual 
and mead, amount; all the different taxes upon cyder having, 

that year, produced less than ordinary. The tax upon mum, though 
much heavier, is still less productive, on account of the smaller con- 
sumption of that liquor. But to balance whatever may be the 
ordinary amount of those two taxes; there is comprehended under 
what is called The country excise, first, the old excise of six shillings 
and eight-pence upon the hogshead of cyder; secondly, a like tax of 
six shillings and eight-pence upon the hogshead of verjuice; thirdly, 
another of eight shillings and nine-pence upon the hogshead of 
vinegar; and, lastly, a fourth tax of eleven-pence upon the gallon 
of mead or metheglin: the produce of those different taxes will 
probably much more dian counterbalance that of the duties im- 
posed, by what is called The annual malt tax upon cyder and mum. 
If the malt tax Malt is consumed not only in the brewery of beer 

woutdTe^proper to manufacture of low wines and 

reduce the excises spirits. If the malt tax were^ to be raised to eighteen 
shillings upon the quarter, it might be necessary to 
malt, make some abatement in the different excises which 

arc imposed upon those particular sorts of low wines and spirits of 
which malt makes any part of the materials. In what are called Malt 
spirits, it makes commonly but a third part of the materials; the 
other two-thirds being either raw barley, or one-third barley and 
one-third wheat. In the distillery of malt spirits, both the oppor- 
tunity and the temptation to smuggle, are much greater than either 

1 [Eds. 1-3 read ‘was\] 
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in a brewery or in a malthouse; the opportunity, on account of the 
smaller bulk and greater valua of the commodity; and the tempta- 
tion, on account of the superior height of the duties, which amount 
to 3 s. io| d.^ upon the gallon of spirits. By increasing the duties , 
upon malt, and reducing those upon the distillery, both the oppor-j 
tunities and the temptation to smuggle would be diminished, which 
might occasion a still further augmentation of revenue, 
hut not so as to somc time past been the policy of Great 

red^e the price of Britain to discourage the consumption of spirit- 
uous liquors, on account of their supposed tendency 
to ruin the health and to corrupt the morals of the common people. 
According to this policy, the abatement of the taxes upon the dis- 
tillery ought not to be so great as to reduce, in any respect, the price 
of those liquors. Spirituous liquors might remain as dear as ever; 
while at the same time the wholesome and invigorating liquors of 
beer and ale might be considerably reduced in their price. The people 
might thus be in part relieved from one of the burdens of which they 
at present complain the most; while at the same time the revenue 
might be considerably augmented. 

Dr.DavenantolH The objections of Dr. Davenant to this alteration 
in the present system of excise duties, seem to be 
without foundation. Those objections are, that the 
tax, instead of dividing itself as at present pretty 
equally upon the profit of the maltster, upon that 
of the brewer, and upon that of the retailer, would, so far as it 
affected profit, fall altogether upon that of the maltster; that the 
maltster could not so easily get back the amount of the tax in the 
advanced price of his malt, as the brewer and retailer in the adviced 
price of their liquor; and that so heavy a tax upoa malt might reduce 
the rent and profit of barley land.® 


jects that the malt-- 
ster*s profits would 
be unfairly taxed, 
and the rent and 
profit of barley 
land reduced. 


^ Though the duties directly imposed upon proof spirits amount only to 2S. dd. per 
gallon, these added to the duties upon the low wines, from which they are distilled, 
amount to js. lofd. Both low wines and proof spirits are, to prevent frauds, now rated 
according to what they gauge in the wash. [This note appears first in ed. 3; ed. i reads 
*2$. 6 d.* in the text instead of *3s. io)d.*] 

* [PoUtkai and Commercial Works^ ed. Sir Charles Whitworth, 1771, vol. i., pp. 222, 
223. But Davenant does not confine the efiect of the existing tax to the maltster, the 
brewer and the retailer. The tax, he says, ‘which seems to be upon malt, does not Uc all 
upon that commodity, as is vulgarly thought. For a great many different persons con- 
trilnxte to the payment of this duty, before it comes into the Exchequer. First, the land- 
lord, because of the excise, is forced to let his barley land at a lower rate; and, upon 
the same score, the tenant must sell his barley at a less price; then the maltster bears his 
share, for because of the duty, he must abate something in t^ price of his malt, or keep 
it; in a*proportiorn it likewise affecti the hop merchant, the cooper, the collier, and all 
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No tax can ever reduce, for any considerable time, 
the rate of profit in any particular trade, which must 
always keep its level with other trades in the 
neighbourhood. The present duties upon malt, beer, 
and ale, do not affect the profits of the dealers in 
those commodities, who all get b<ck the tax with an additional 
profit, in the enhanced price of their goods. A tax indeed may ren- 
der the goods upon which it is imposed so dear as to diminish the 
consumption of them. But the consumption of malt is in malt 
liquors; aird a tax of eighteen shillings upon the quarter of malt 
could not well render those liquors dearer than the different taxes, 
amounting to twenty-four or twenty-five shillings, do at present. 
Those hquors, on the contrary, would probably become cheaper, 
and the consumption of them would be more likely to increase than 
to diminish. 

and the maltster ^^^Y understand why it should be 

could recover more difficult for the maltster to get back eighteen 
'e^!i^‘as^thebKu/7r in the advanced price of his malt, than it is 

at present recovers at present for the brewer to get back twenty-four 
\\7rtY^^tdml^ht twcnty-fivc, sometimes thirty shilhtigs, in that 
he given longer of his liquor. The maltster, indeed, instead of a tax 

of six shillings, would be obUged to advance one of 
eighteen shilhngs upon every quarter of malt. But the brewer is at 
present obliged to advance a tax of twenty-four or twenty-five, 
sometimes thirty sliillings upon every quarter of malt which he 
brews. It could not be more inconvenient for the maltster to ad- 
vance a lighter tax, that it is at present for the brewer to advance a 
heavier one. The maltster doth not always keep in his granaries a 
stock of malt which it will require a longer time to dispose of, than 
the stock of beer and ale which the brewer frequendy keeps in his 
cellars. The former, therefore, may frequently get the returns of his 
money as soon as the latter. But whatever inconveniency might 
arise to the maltster from being obliged to advance a heavier tax, 
it^ could easily be remedied by granting him a few months longer 
credit that is at present commonly given to the brewer. 

trades that have relation to the commodity. The retailers and brewers bear likewise a 
great share, whose gains of necessity will be less, because of that imposition; and, lastly, 
it comes heaviest of all upon the consumers.* If the duty were put upon the maltster, it 
would be ‘difficult for him to raise the price of a dear commodity a full ^d. at once; so 
that he must bear the greatest part of the burden himself, or throw it upon the farmer, 
by giving less for barley, which brings the tax directly upon the land of Bn^and,*] 

^ [Ed. I does not contain ‘it’.] 


but the change 
would make malt 
liquors cheaper^ 
and so be likely 
to increase the 
consumption. 
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The consumption Nothing conld reduce the rent and profit of barley 
which did not reduce the demand for barley. 
and profit of barley But a change of system, which reduced the duties 

^reduced! as^Sriere is ^ quarter of malt brewed into beer and ale.. 

no monopoly. from twenty-four and twenty-five shillings to! 
eighteen shillings, would be lAore likely to increase than diminish 
that demand. The rent and profit of barley land, besides, must always 
be nearly equal to those of other equally fertile and equally well 
cultivated land. If they were less, some part of the barley land would 
soon be turned to some other purpose; and if they were greater, 
more land would soon be turned to the raising of barley. When the 
ordinary price of any particular produce of land is at what may be 
called a monopoly price, a tax upon it necessarily reduces the rent 
and profit of the land which grows it. A tax upon the produce of 
those precious vineyards, of which the wine falls so much short of the 
effectual demand, that its price is always above the natural propor- 
tion to that of the produce of other equally fertile and equally well 
cultivated land, would necessarily reduce the rent and profit of 
those vineyards. The price of the wines being already the highest 
that could be got for the quantity commonly sent to market, it 
could not be raised higher without diminishing that quantity; and 
the quantity could not be diminished without still greater loss, 
because the lands could not be turned to any other equally valuable 
produce. The whole weight of the tax, therefore, would fall upon 
the rent and profit; properly upon the rent of the vineyard. When 
it has been proposed to lay any new tax upon sugar, our sugar 
planters have frequently complained that the whole weight of such 
taxes fell, not upon the consumer, but upon the producer;^they 
never having been able to raise the price of theuisugar after the tax, 
higher than it was before. The price had, it seems, before the tax 
been a monopoly price; and the argument adduced to shew that 
sugar was an improper subject of taxation, demonstrated, perhaps, 
that it was a proper one; the gains of monopolists, whenever they 
can be come at, being certainly of all subjects the most proper. But 
the ordinary price of barley has never been a monopoly price; and 
the rent and profit of barley land have never been above their 
natural proportion to those of other equally fertile and equally wcU 
cultivated land. The different taxes which have been imposed upon 
malt, beet and ale, have never lowered the price of barley; have 
nevcr^reduced the rent and profit of barley land. The price of malt 
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to the brewer has constantly risen in proportion to the taxes im- 
posed upon it; and those taxes, together with the different duties 
upon beer and ale, have constantly either raised the price, or what 
comes to the same thing, reduced the quality of those commodities 
to the consumer. The final payment of those taxes has fallen con- 
stantly upon the consumer, and not ftpon the producer. 

The only sufferers The only people likely to suffer by die change of 
Xrmfor system here proposed, arc those who brew for their 

tise, own private use. But the exemption, which this 

superior rank of people at present enjoy, from very heavy taxes 
which are paid by the poor labourer and artificer, is surely most 
unjust and imcqual, and ought to be taken away, even though this 
change was never to take place. It has probably been the interest 
of this superior order of people, however, which has hitherto pre- 
vented a change of system that could not well fail both to increase 
the revenue and to reheve the people. 

Tolls on goods Besides such duties as those of customs and excise 
^lac f affect pHceV^ above-mentioned, there are several others which 
unequally. affect the price of goods more unequally and more 

indirectly. Of this kind are the duties which in French are called 
Peages, which in old Saxon times were called Duties of Passage, 
and which seem to have been originally estabhshed for the same 
purpose as our turnpike tolls, or the tolls upon our canals and navi- 
gable rivers, for the maintenance of the road or of the navigation. 
Those duties, when applied to such purposes, are most properly 
imposed according to the bulk or weight of the goods. As they were 
originally local and provincial duties, applicable to local and pro- 
vincial purposes, the administration of them was in most cases 
entrusted to the particular town, parish, or lordship, in which they 
were levied; such commiuiities being in some way or other sup- 
posed to be accountable for the application. The sovereign, who is 
altogether unaccountable, has in many countries assumed to him- 
self the administration of those duties; and though he has in most 
cases enhanced very much the duty, he has in many entirely 
neglected the application. If the turnpike tolls of Great Britain 
should ever become one of the resources of government, wc may 
Icam, by the example of many other nations, what would probably 
be the consequence. Such tolls are no doubt finally paid by tbj 
consumer; but the consumer is not taxed in proportion to his 
expence when he pays, not according to the value, but accordihg to 
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the bulk or weight of what he consumes. When such duties arc 
imposed, not according to the bulk or weight, but according to the 
supposed value of the goods, they become properly a sort of inland 
customs or excises, which obstruct very much the most important 
of all branches of commerce, the interior commerce of the country! 

In some smalt states duties similar to those passagi 
duties are imposed upon goods carried across the 
territory, either by land or by water, from one 
foreign country to another. These are in some countries called 
transit-duties. Some of the little Italian states, which arc situated 
upon the Po, and the rivers which run into it, derive some revenue 
from duties of this kind, which are paid altogether by foreigners, and 
which, perhaps, are^ the only duties that one state can impose upon 
the subjects of another, without obstructing in any respect the 
industry or commerce of its own. The most important transit-duty 
in the world is that levied by the king of Denmark upon all mer- 
chant ships which pass through the Sound. 

Such taxes upon luxuries as the greater part of the 
duties of customs and excise, diough they all® fall 
indifferently upon every different species of rev- 
enue, and are paid finally, or without any retri- 
bution, by whoever consumes the commodities 
upon which they are imposed, yet they do not always fall equally 
or proportionably upon the revenue of every individual. As every 
man’s humour regulates the degree of his consumption, every man 
contributes rather according to his humour than in proportion to 
his revenue; the profuse contribute more, the parsimonious less, 
than their proper proportion. During the minority of a qjan of 
great fortune, he contributes commonly very little, by Ihs consump- 
tion, towards the support of that state from whose protection he de- 
rives a great revenue. Those who live in another country contribute 
nothing, by their consumption, towards the support of the govern- 
ment of tliat country, in which is situated the source of their 
revenue. If in this latter country there should be no land-tax, nor 
any considerable duty upon the transference either of moveable 
or of immoveable property, as is the case in Ireland, such absentees 
may derive a great revenue from the protection of a government to 
the support of which they do not contribute a single shilling. This 
inequality is likdy to be greatest in a country of which the govem- 

I rcadi *arc perhaps'.] * [Ed. i does not contain *air.] 


Taxes on luxuries 
do not reach 
absentees f but the 
fact that they are 
paid voluntarily 
recommends them. 
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metit is in some respects subordinate and dependent upon that of 
some other. The people who possess* the most extensive property 
in the dependent, will in this case generally chuse to live in the 
governing country. Ireland is precisely in this situation, and we can- 
not therefore wonder that the proposal of a tax upon absentees 
should be so very popular in that ccAintry. It might, perhaps, be a 
little difficult to ascertain either what sort, or what degree of ab- 
sence would^ subject a man to be taxed as an absentee, or at what 
precise time the tax should either begin or end. If you except, how- 
ever, this very peculiar situation, any inequality in the contribution 
of individuals, which can arise from such taxes, is much more than 
compensated by the very circumstance which occasions that in- 
equality; the circumstance that every man’s contribution is alto- 
gether voluntary; it being altogether in his power either to consume 
or not to consume the commodity taxed. Where such taxes, there- 
fore, are properly assessed and upon proper commodities, they arc 
paid with less grumbling than any other. When they are advanced 
by the merchant or manufacturer, the consumer, who finally pays 
them, soon comes to confound them with the price of the com- 
modities, and almost forgets that he pays any tax. 

They arc also Such taxcs are or may be perfectly certain, or may 
certain, assessed so as to leave no doubt concerning either 

what ought to be paid, or when it ought to be paid; concerning 
either the quantity or the time of payment. Whatever imcertainty 
there may sometimes be, either in the duties of customs in Great 
Britain, or in other duties of the same kind in other countries, it 
cannot arise from the nature of those duties, but from the inaccurate 
or imskilful manner in which the law that imposes them is expressed. 
and payable at Taxes Upon luxuries generally are, and always may 

convenient times, pjjiJ piece-meal, or in proportion as the contri- 

butors have occasion to purchase the goods upon which they are 
imposed. In the time and mode of payment they are, or may be, 
of all taxes the most convenient. Upon the whole, such taxes, there- 
fore, are, perhaps, as agreeable to Ae three first of the four general 
maxims concerning taxation, as any other. They offend in every 
respect against the fourth. 

hut take much more Such taxes, in proportion to what they bring into 
^hm Ihey^kldta public treasury of the state, always take out or 
the state, since keep out of the pockets of the people more than 
1 [Ed, I reads ‘should",] 
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almost any other taxes. They seem to do this in all the four different 
ways in which it is possible to do it. 

(J) the salaries and levying of such taxes, even when im- 

perquisites of poscd in the most judicious manner, requires 
^c^^keTlTrge number of customhouse and excise officers] 

proportion of what whosc Salaried and perquisites are a real tax upoh^ 
ts collected; people, which brings nothing into the treasury : 

of the state. This expence, however, it must be acknowledged, is 
more moderate in Great Britain than in most other countries. In the 
year which ended on the fifth of July 1775, the gross produce of the 
different duties, under the management of the commissioners of 
excise in England, amounted to 5,507,308 1 . 18 s. 8J d.^ which was 
levied at an expence of little more than five and a half per cent. From 
this gross produce, however, there must be deducted what was paid 
away in bounties and drawbacks upon the exportation of exciseable 
goods, which will reduce the neat produce below five milhons.- 
The levying of the salt duty, an excise duty, but under a different 
management, is much more expensive. The neat revenue of the 
customs does not amount to two millions and a half, which is levied 
at an expence of more than ten per cent, in the salaries of officers, 
and other incidents. But the perquisites of customhouse officers are 
every where much greater than their salaries; at some ports more 
than double or triple those salaries. If the salaries of officers, and other 
incidents, therefore, amount to more than ten per cent, upon the neat 
revenue of the customs; the whole expence of levying that revenue 
may amount, in salaries and perquisites together, to more than 
twenty or thirty per cent. The officers of excise receive few or no 
perquisites: and the administration of that branch of the rqyenue 
being of more recent establishment, is in general less corrupted than 
that of the customs, into which length of time has introduced and 
authorised many abuses. By charging upon malt the whole revenue 
which is at present levied by the different duties upon malt and malt 
liquors, a saving, it is supposed, of more than fifty thousand pounds 
might be made in the annual expence of the excise. By confining 
the duties of customs to a few sorts of goods, and by levying those 
duties according to the excise laws, a much greater saving might 
probably be made in the annual expence of the customs. 


^ (Ed, I reads 7 s* lod.'] 

* Ti|c neat produce of that year, after deducting all expenses and allowances, 
amounted to 4,975,65a 1 . 19 s. 6 d. [This note appears Erst in ed. 2.] 
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( 2 ) particular Secondly, such taxes necessarily occasion some ob- 
branches of industry struction or discouragement to certain branches of 
are tscouraged, industry. As they always raise the price of the 
commodity taxed, they so far discourage its consumption, and con- 
sequently its production. If it is a commodity of home growth or 
manufacture, less labour comes to btf employed in raising and pro- 
ducing it. If it is a foreign commodity of which the tax increases 
in this manner the price, the commodities of the same kind which 
are made at home may thereby, indeed, gain some advantage in the 
home market, and a greater quantity of domestic industry may 
thereby be turned toward preparing them. But though this rise of 
price in a foreign commodity may encourage domestic industry in 
one particular branch, it necessarily discourages that industry in 
almost every other. The dearer the Birmingham manufacturer buys 
his foreign wine, the cheaper he necessarily sells that part of his 
hardware with which, or, what comes to the same thing, with the 
price of which he buys it. That part of his hardware, therefore, be- 
comes of less value to him, and he has less encouragement to work 
at it. The dearer the consumers in one country pay for the surplus 
produce of another, the cheaper they necessarily sell that part of their 
own surplus produce with which, or, what comes to the same thing, 
with the price of which they buy it. That part of their own surplus 
produce becomes of less value to them, and they have less encour- 
agement to increase its quantity. All taxes upon consumable com- 
modities, therefore, tend to reduce the quantity of productive labour 
below what it otherwise would be, either in preparing the com- 
modities taxed, if they are home commodities; or in preparing those 
with which they are purchased, if they are foreign commodities. 
Such taxes too always alter, more or less, the natural direction of 
national industry, and turn it into a channel always different from, 
and generally less advantageous than that in which it would have 
run of its own accord. 

( 3 ) smuggling is Thirdly, the hope of evading such taxes by smug- 

encouraged; gling givcs frequent occasion to forfeitures and 

other penalties, which entirely ruin the smuggler; a person, who, 
though no doubt highly blameable for violating the laws of his 
country, is frequently incapable of violating those of natural justice, 
and would have been, in every respect, an excellent citizen, had not 
the laws of his country made that a crime which nature never meant 
to be so. In those corrupted governments where there is at l6ast a 
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general suspicion of much unnecessary expence, and great misappli- 
cation of the pubhe revenue,* the laws which guard it are Httle re- 
spected. Not many people are scrupulous about smuggling, when, 
without perjury, they can find any easy and safe opportunity of 
doing so. To pretend to have any scruple about buying smuggle^ 
goods, though a manifest encouragement to the violation of thfc 
revenue laws, and to the perjury which almost always attends it,\ 
would in most countries be regarded as one of those pedantic pieces', 
of hypocrisy which, instead of gaining credit with any body, serve 
only to expose the person who affects to practise them, to the sus- 
picion of being a greater knave than most of his neighbours. By this 
indulgence of the public, the smuggler is often encouraged to con- 
tinue a trade which he is thus taught to consider as in some measure 
innocent; and when the severity of the revenue laws is ready to fall 
upon him, he is frequently disposed to defend with violence, what 
he has been accustomed to regard as his just property. From being 
at first, perhaps, rather imprudent than criminal, he at last too often 
becomes one of the hardiest and most determined violators of the 
laws of society. By the ruin of the smuggler, his capital, which had 
before been employed in maintaining productive labour, is absorbed 
either in the revenue of the state or in that of the revenue-officer, and 
is employed in maintaining unproductive, to the diminution of the 
general capital of the society, and of the useful industry which it 
might otherwise have maintained. 

U) I'^xation Fourthly, such taxes, by subjecting at least the 
equivalent to ex- dealers in the taxed commodities to the frequent 

odious examination of the tax-gatherers, 
examinations and expose them sometimes, no doubt, to somc^egree 
*"^*^^* of oppression, and always ta much trouble and 

vexation; and though vexation, as has already been said,^ is not 
strictly speaking cxpencc, it is certainly equivalent to the expence at 
which every man would be wiUing to redeem himself from it. The 
laws of excise, though more effectual for the purpose for which they 
were instituted, are, in this respect, more vexatious than those of the 
customs. When a merchant has imported goods subject to certain 
duties of customs, when he has paid those duties, and lodged the 
goods in his warehouse, he is not in most cases liable to any further 
trouble or vexation from the customhouse officer. It is otherwise 
with goods subject to duties of excise. The dealers have no r^pite 

1 [Above, p. 352.] 
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from the continual visits and examination of the excise officers. The 
duties of excise are, upon this account,* more unpopular than those of 
the customs; and so are the officers who levy them. Those officers, 
it is pretended, though in general, perhaps, they do their duty fully 
as well as those of the customs; yet, as that duty obliges them to be 
frequently very troublesome to softie of their neighbours, com- 
monly contract a certain hardness of character which the others 
frequently have not. This observation, however, may very probably 
be the mere suggestion of fraudulent dealers, whose smuggling is 
either prevented or detected by their diligence. 

The inconveniencies, however, which arc, perhaps, 
in some degree inseparable from taxes upon con- 
sumable commodities, fall as light upon the people 
of Great Britain as upon those of any other coun- 
try of which the government is nearly as expensive. Our state is not 
perfect, and might be mended; but it is as good or better than that 
of most of our neighbours. 

Duties on com- In consequeiicc of the notion that duties upon con- 

modities arc some sumable goods were taxes upon the profits of mer- 
each sale, as by the chants, those duties have, m some countries, been 
Spanish Alcavala, repeated upoii every successive sale of the goods. If 
the profits of the merchant importer or merchant manufacturer were 
taxed, equahty seemed to require that those of all the middle buyers, 
who intervened between either of them and the consumer, should 
likewise be taxed. The famous Alcavala of Spain seems to have 
been established upon this principle. It was at first a tax of ten per 
cent., afterwards of fourteen per cent,, and is at present of only six 
per cent, upon the sale of every sort of property, whether moveable 
or immoveable; and it is repeated every time the property is sold.^ 
The levying of this tax requires a multitude of revenue-officers 
sufficient to guard the transportation of goods, not only ficom one 
province to another, but from one shop to another. It subjects, not 

^ Memoires coiiccmant les Droits, &c. tom. i. p. 455* premi^ branche, coimue 
sous la deSnomination dc Alcavala y Cientos, consistc dans un droit <iui se pcr^oit sur 
toutes les choses niobiliaires et immobiliaircs qui sont vendues, ^chang^s ct ncgociees: 
ce droit qui dans Ic principc avoit ^t^ fix6 i quatorze pour cent a dt^ f redmt a 
six pour cent.* The rest of the information is probably from Uztariz, Theory and 
Practice of Commerce and Maritime Affairs, trans. by John Kippax, i^75i» chap. 96, ad tmU, 
vol. ii., p. 236. *It is so very oppressive as to lay 10 per cent, for the prmutwe Al^vaui, 
and the four i per cents, annexed to it, a duty not only dwrg^bk on the first but 
on every future sale of goods, I am jealous, it is one of the principal erngmes, that con* 
tributed to the ruin of most of our manufactures and trad^ For though these du|]es are 
not charged to the full in some places, a heavy tax is paid,*] 


Great Britain 
suffers less than 
other countries 
from these 
inconveniencies. 
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only the dealers in some sorts of goods, but those in all sorts, every 
farmer, every manufacturer, *cvery merchant and shop-keeper, to 
the continual visits and examination of the tax-gatherers. Through 
the greater part of a country in which a tax of this kind is established, 
nothing can be produced for distant sale. The produce of every part 
of the country must be proportioned to the consumption of the 
neighbourhood. It is to the Alcavala, accordingly, that Ustaritz] 
imputes the ruin of the manufactures of Spain.^ He might have 
imputed to it likewise the declension of agriculture, it being imposed 
not only upon manufactures, but upon the rude produce of the 
land. 

and the 3 per cent. lu thc kingdom of Naples there is a similar tax of 
tax at Naples, three per cent, upon the value of all contracts, and 

consequently upon that of all contracts of sale. It is both lighter than 
the Spanish tax, and the greater part of towns and parishes are 
allowed to pay a composition in lieu of it. They levy this composi- 
tion in what manner they please, generally in a way that gives no 
interruption to the interior commerce of the place. The Neapolitan 
tax, therefore, is not near so ruinous as the Spanish one. 

Great advantage is The uniform system of taxation, which, with a few 
w^omityof^ exceptions of no great consequence, takes place in 

taxation in all the different parts of the united kingdom of 

Great Britam. Great Britain, leaves the interior commerce of the 

country, the inland and coasting trade, almost entirely free. Thc 
inland trade is almost perfectly free, and thc greater part of goods 
may be carried from one end of the kingdom to the other, without 
requiring any permit or let-pass, without being subject to question, 
visit, or examination from the revenue officers. There arc^ few 
exceptions, but they arc such as can give no-interruption to any 
important branch of the inland commerce of the country. Goods 
carried coastwise, indeed, require certificates or coast cockets. If you 
except coals, however, thc rest are almost all duty-free. This free- 
dom of interior commerce, thc effect of the uniformity of the sys- 
tem of taxation, is perhaps one of the principal causes of the pros- 
perity of Great Britain; every great country being necessarily the 
best and most extensive market for the greater part of the produc- 
tions of its own industry. If thc same freedom, in consequence of 
die same uniformity, could be extended to Ireland and the planta- 

* [Spe the preceding note. Uztam* opinion is quoted by Lord Karnes, Sketdm cf the 
Hilary of Man, 1774, voi, i., p. 516.] 
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tions, both the grandeur of the state and the prosperity of every part 
of the empire, would probably be still greater than at present. 

In France the France, the different revenue laws which take 

diversity of taxes in place in the different provinces, require a multitude 
mZiommany^^^ revenue-officers to surround, not only the firon- 
hindrances to tiers of the kingdoift, but those of almost each 
internal trade, particular province, in order either to prevent the 
importation of certain goods, or to subject it to the payment of 
certain duties, to the no small interruption of the interior commerce 
of the country. Some provinces are allowed to compound for the 
gabellc or salt-tax. Others are exempted from it altogether. Some 
provinces are exempted from the exclusive sale of tobacco, which 
the farmers-general enjoy through the greater part of the kingdom. 
The aids, which correspond to the excise in England, are very 
different in different provinces. Some provinces are exempted from 
them, and pay a composition or equivalent. In those in which they 
take place and are in farm, there are many local duties which do not 
extend beyond a particular town or district. The Traites, which 
correspond to our customs, divide the kingdom into three great 
parts; fint, the provinces subject to the tarif of 1664, which are called 
the provinces of the five great farms, and under which are compre- 
hended Picardy, Normandy, and the greater part of the interior 
provinces of the kingdom; secondly, the provinces subject to the 
tarif of 1667, which arc called the provinces reckoned foreign, and 


under which are comprehended the greater part of the firontier 
provinces; and thirdly, those provinces which are said to be treated 
as foreign, or which, because Aey are allowed a free commerce with 
foreign countries, are in their commerce with the other provinces of 
France subjected to the same duties as other foreign countries. 
These are Alsace, the three bishopricks of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, 
and the three dries of Dunkirk, Bayonne, and Marseilles. Both in 
the provinces of the five great ferms (called so on account of an 
ancient division of the duties of customs into five great branches. 


each of which was originally the subject of a particular farm, though 
they are now all united into one), and in those which are said to be 
reckoned foreign, there are many local duties whidi do not extend 
beyond a particular town or district. There arc some such even in 
the provinces which arc said to be treated as foreign, particularly in 
the dty of Marseilles. It is unnecessary to observe how much, both 
the restraints upon the interior commerce of the country, and the 
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number of the revenue officers must be multiplied, in order to guard 
the frontiers of those different provinces and districts, which are 
subject to such different systems of taxation. 

and the commerce Over and above the general restraints arising from 

to particular complicatea system of revenue laws, the con|- 
restraints. merce of wiifc, after com perhaps the most impoHh 

tant production of France, is in the greater part of the provincelp 
subject to particular restraints, arising from the favour which has 
been shewn to the vineyards of particular provinces and districts, 
above those of others. The provinces most famous for their wines, 
it will be found, I believe, are those in which the trade in that article 
is subject to the fewest restraints of this kind. The extensive market 
which such provinces enjoy, encourages good management both 
in the cultivation of their vineyards, and in the subsequent prepara- 
tion of their wines. 

Milan and Parma various and complicated revenue laws are 

are still more not peculiar to France. The little dutchy of Milan 
absurdly managed. ^ divided into six provinces, in each of which there 
is a different system of taxation with regard to several different sorts 
of consumable goods. The still smaller territories of the duke of 
Parma are divided into three or four, each of which has, in the same 


mamier, a system of its own. Under such absurd management, 
nothing, but the great fertility of the soil and happiness of the 
climate, could preserve such countries from soon relapsing into the 
lowest state of poverty and barbarism. 


The collection of 
taxes by govern- 
ment officers is 
much superior to 
teUing the taxes to 
farm. 


Taxes upon consumable commodities may cither 
be levied by an administration of which the officers 
are appointed by government and are immediately 
accountable to government, of which the revenue 
must in this case vary from year to year, according 


to the occasional variations in the produce of the tax; or tiicy may 


be let in farm for a rent certain, the farmer being allowed to appoint 


his own officers, who, though obliged to levy the tax in the manner 


directed by the law, are under his immediate inspection, and are 
immediately accountable to him. The best and most frugal way of 


levying a tax can never be by farm. Over and above what is neces- 
sary for paying the stipulated rent, the salaries of the officers, and 


die whole cxpence of administration, the farmer must always draw 
from the produce of the tax a certain profit proportioned at least 
to thb advance which he makes, to the risk which he runs, to the 
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trouble which he is at, and to the knowledge and skill which it 
requires to manage so very complicated a concern. Government, 
by establishing an administration under their own immediate inspec- 
tion, of the same kind with that which the farmer establishes, might 
at least save this profit, which is almost always exorbitant. To farm 
any considerable branch of the public revenue, requires either a 
great capital or a great credit; circumstances which would alone 
restrain the competition for such an imdertaking to a very small 
number of people. Of the few who have this capital or credit, a still 
smaller number have the necessary knowledge or experience; 
another circumstance which restrains the competition still further. 
The very few, who are in condition to become competitors, find it 
more for their interest to combine together; to become co-partners 
instead of competitors, and when the farm is set up to auction, to 
offer no rent, but what is much below the real value. In countries 
where the public revenues are in farm, the farmers are generally 
the most opulent people. Their wealth would alone excite the pub- 
lic indignation, and the vanity which almost always accompanies 
such upstart fortunes, the foolish ostentation with which they com- 
monly display that wealth, excites that indignation still more. 
Farmers of taxes farmers of the public revenue never find the 

require sanguinary laws too severc, which punish any attempt to 
revenue laws. evade the payment of a tax. They have no bowels 
for the contributors, who are not their subjects, and whose umvenal 
bankruptcy, if it shoiJd happen the day after their farm is expired, 
would not much affect their interest. In the greatest exigencies of the 
state, when the anxiety of the sovereign for the exact payment of 
his revenue is necessarily the greatest, they seldom fail to complain 
that without laws more rigorous than those which actually take 
place, it will be impossible for them to pay even the usual rent. In 
those moments of public distress their demands cannot be disputed. 
The revenue laws, therefore, become gradually more and more 
severe. The most sanguinary are always to be found in countries 
where the greater part of the public revenue is in farm. The mildest, 
in countries where it is levied under the immediate inspection of the 
sovereign. Even a bad sovereign feels more compassion for his 
people than can ever be expected from the farmers of his revenue. 
He knows that the permanent grandeur of his family depends upon 
the prosperity of his people, and he will never knowingly ruin that 
prosperity for the sake of any momentary interest of his own. •It is 
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Otherwise with the farmers of his revenue, whose grandeur may 
frequently be the effect of the ruin, and not of the prosperity of his 
people. 

Taxation by ^ sometimes, not only farmed for a cert 
monopolies let to rcnt,^ blit the farmer has, besides, the monopoly I 
farm ts even wone, commodity taxed. In France, the duties^ upc 
tobacco and salt are levied in this manner. In such cases the farmci 
instead of one, levies two exorbitant profits upon the people; the 
profit of the farmer, and the still more exorbitant one of the mon-^. 
opolist. Tobacco being a luxury, every man is allowed to buy or not 
to buy as he chuses. But salt being a necessary, every man is obHged 
to buy of the farmer a certain quantity of it; because, if he did not 
buy this quantity of the farmer, he would, it is presumed, buy it of 
some smuggler. The taxes upon both commodities are exorbitant. 
The temptation to smuggle consequently is to many people irresis- 
tible, while at the same time the rigour of the law, and the vigilance 
of the farmer’s officers, render the yielding to that temptation almost 
certainly ruinous. The smuggling of salt and tobacco sends every year 
several hundred people to the gallics, besides a very considerable 
number whom it sends to the gibbet. Those taxes levied in this 
manner yield a very considerable revenue to government. In 1767, 
the farm of tobacco was let for twenty-two millions five hundred 
and forty-one thousand two hundred and seventy-eight livrcs a 
year. That of salt, for thirty-six millions four hundred and ninety- 
two thousand four hundred and four livres. The farm in both cases 
was to commence in 1768, and to last for six years. Those who con- 
sider the blood of the people as nothing in comparison with the 
revenue of the prince, may perhaps approve of this me^od of 
levying taxes. Similar taxes and monopolies ofisalt and tobacco have 
been established in many other countries; particularly in the Austrian 
and Prussian dominions, and in the greater part of the states of 
Italy. 

In France, the greater part of the actual revenue of 
the crown is derived from eight different sources; 
the taille, the capitation, the two vingtiemes, the 
gabelles, the aides, the traites, the domaine, and 
the farm of tobacco. The five last are, in the greater 
part of the provinces, under fiurm. The three first are every where 
levied by an administration under the immediate inspection and 
[Ed. 1 reads *xcnt cemin\] * [Ed. 1 reads ‘the taxes*.) 


In France the three 
branches of revenue 
which are levied by 
government officers 
are much more 
economical 
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direction of government, and it is universally acknowledged that, 

in proportion to what they take out of the pockets of the people, 

they bring more into the treasury of the prince than the other five, of 

which the administration is much more wasteful and expensive. 

The taille and The finances of France seem, in their present state, 

capitaHons should admit of three veiy obvious reformations. First, 
he abolished, the 111.1. 1 .11 11 . . 11 

uingtiimes in- by abolishing the taille and the capitation, and by 

creased, the taxes encreasing the number of vingtiemes, so as to 

on commodities , i 1. . 1 i 1 

made uniform, and produce an additional revenue equal to the amount 
farming abolished, of those Other taxes, the revenue of the crown 
might be preserved; the expence of collection might be much 
diminished; the vexation of the inferior ranks of people, which the 
taille and capitation occasion, might be entirely prevented; and the 
superior ranks might not be more burdened than the greater part 
of them are at present. The vingtieme, I have already observed,^ is 
a tax very nearly of the same kind with what is called the land-tax 
of England. The burden of the taille, it is acknowledged, falls finally 
upon the proprietors of land; and as the greater part of the capitation 
is assessed upon those who are subject to the taille at so much a pound 
of that other tax, the final payment of the greater part of it must 
likewise fall upon the same order of people. Though the number 
of the vingtiemes, therefore, was increased so as to produce an addi- 
tional revenue equal to the amount of both those taxes, the superior 
ranks of people might not be more burdened than they are at present. 
Many individuals no doubt would, on account of the great inequali- 
ties with which the taiUe is commonly assessed upon the estates and 
tenants of different individuals. The interest and opposition of such 
favoured subjects are the obstacles most likely to prevent this or any 
other reformation of the same kind. Secondly, by rendering the 
gabelle, the aides, the traites,^ the taxes upon tobacco, all the different 
customs and excises, uniform in ail the different parts of the king- 
dom, those taxes might be levied at much less expence, and the 
interior commerce of the kingdom might be rendered as free as 
that of England. Thirdly, and lastly, by subjecting all those taxes to 
an administration under the immediate inspection and direction of 
government, the exorbitant profits of the farmers general might be 
added to the revenue of the state. The opposition arising fi:om the 
private interest of individuals, is likely to be as effectual for pre- 
venting the two last as the first mentioned scheme of reformation. 

1 [Above, p. 385.] • 1 <ioes not contain ‘the traites’.J* 
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The French system The French system of taxation seems, in every rc- 
hfirhrlo spect, inferior to the British. In Great Britain ten 

British. millions sterling are annually levied upon less than 

eight milHons of people, without its being possible to say that any 
particular order is oppressed. From the collections of the Abbp 
Expilly,^ and the observationsiof the author of the Essay upon thi 
legislation and commerce of com,^ it appears probable, that France,\ 
including the provinces of Lorraine and Bar, contains about twenty-' 
three or twenty-four millions of people; three times the number 
perhaps contained in Great Britain. The soil and climate of France 
are better than those of Great Britain. The country has been much 
longer in a state of improvement and cultivation, and is, upon that 
account, better stocked with all those things which it requires a long 
time to raise up and accumulate, such as great towns, and convenient 
and well-built houses, both in town and country. With these advan- 
tages, it might be expected that in France a revenue of thirty millions 
might be levied for the support of the state, with as little incon- 
veniency as a revenue of ten milhons is in Great Britain. In 1765 and 
1766, the whole revenue paid into the treasury of France, according 
to the best, though, I acknowledge, very imperfect, accounts which 
I could get of it, usually run between 308 and 325 millions of livres; 
that is, it did not amount to fifteen miUions sterling; not the half of 
what might have been expected, had the people contributed in the 
same proportion to their numbers as the people of Great Britain. 
The people of France, however, it is generally acknowledged, are 
much more oppressed by taxes than the people of Great Britain. 
France, however, is certainly the great empire in Europe which, 
after that of Great Britain, enjoys the mildest and most indjjilgent 
government. 

In Holland heavy In Holland the heavy taxes upon the necessaries of 
have ruine^^^^^^^^ ruined, it is said, their principal manufac- 

numufactures. tures,® and are likely to discourage gradually even 


^ [These estimates seem to have been quotedi n England at the time, since the Con- 
tinuation of Anderson’s Commerce, under the year 1773, mentions ‘the calculations of 
the Abbd D’Expilly published about this time in Paris,* which gave 8,661,381 births 
and 6,664,161 deaths as the number taking place in the nine years, 1754 to 1763, in 
France, inclusive of Lorraine and Bar. In his Dictionnaire g^ograpkique, historique et 
politique des Gaules et de la France, tom. v. (1768), s.v. Population, Expilly estimate the 
popiuation at 22,014,357. Sec Levasseur, La Population Jrangaise, tom. i., 1889, pp. 215 
and 216 note.] 

* [S«f la Ugisktion et le commerce des grains (by Nccker), 1775, ch. viii., estimates the 
population at 24,181,333 by the method of multiplying the deaths by 31.] 

* [ABovc, p. 405. J 
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their fisheries and their trade in ship-building. The taxes upon the 
necessaries of life arc inconsiderable in Great Britain, and no manu- 
facture has hitherto been ruined by them. The British taxes which 
bear hardest on manufactures arc some duties upon the importation 
of raw materials, particularly upon that of raw silk. The revenue of 
the states general and of the diffeitnt cities, however, is said to 
amount to more than five millions two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds sterling; and as the inhabitants of the United Provinces 
cannot well be supposed to amount to more than a third part of 
those of Great Britain, they must, in proportion to their number, be 
much more heavily taxed. 

But perhaps After all the proper subjects of taxation have been 

Holland has done exliausted, if the exigencies of the state still con- 
the best possible. tinuc to require new taxes, they must be imposed 
upon improper oues.^ The taxes upon the necessaries of life, there- 
fore, may be no impeachment of the wisdom of that republic, 
which, in order to acquire and to maintain its independency, has, in 
spite of its great frugality, been involved in such expensive wars as 
have obliged it to contract great debts. The singular countries of 
Holland and Zealand, besides, require a considerable cxpencc even 
to preserve their existence, or to prevent their being swallowed up 
by the sea, which must have contributed to increase considerably 
the load of taxes in those two provinces. The republican form of 
government seems to be the principal support of the present 
grandeur of Holland. The owners of great capitals, the great mer- 
cantile families, have generally cither some direct share, or some 
indirect influence, in the administration of that government. For 
the sake of the respect and authority which they derive from this 
situation, they are willing to live in a country where their capital, if 
they employ it themselves, will bring them less profit, and if they 
lend it to another, less interest; and where the very moderate 
revenue which they can draw from it will purchase less of the neces- 
saries and conveniences of life than in any other part of Europe. The 
residence of such wealthy people necessarily keeps alive, in spite of 
all disadvantages, a certain degree of industry in the country . Any 
public calamity which should destroy the republican form of govern- 
ment, which should throw the whole administration into the 
hands of nobles and of soldiers, which should annihilate altogether 
the importance of those wealthy merchants, would soon render it 

» [Below, p. 4 ^ 6 .] 
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disagreeable to diem to live in a country where they were no longer 
likely to be much respected. They would remove both their resi- 
dence and their capital to some other country, and the industry and 
commerce of Holland would soon follow the capitals which su 
ported them. 



CHAPTER HI 


Of Public’Debts 


When expensive ^ Society which precedes the 

luxuries are extension of commerce and the improvement of 
manufactures, when those expensive luxuries which 
are likely to hoard commerce and manu^tures can alone introduce, 
savings. altogether unknown, the person who possesses a 

large revenue, I have endeavoured to show in the third book of this 
Inquiry,^ can spend or enjoy that revenue in no other way than by 
maintaining nearly as many people as it can maintain. A large 
revenue may at all times be said to consist in the command of a large 
quantity of the necessaries of life. In that rude state of things it is 
commonly paid in a large quantity of those necessaries, in the 
materials of plain food and coarse clothing, in com and cattle, in 
wool and raw hides. When neither commerce nor manu&cturcs 
furnish any thing for which the owner can exchange the greater 
part of those materials which are over and above his own con- 
sumption, he can do nothing with the surplus but feed and dothe 
nearly as many people as it will feed and dothe. A hospitality in 
which diere is no luxury, and a UberaUty in which there is no osten- 
tation, occasion, in this situation of things, the prindpal e3q>ences of 
the rich and the great. But these, I have likewise endeavoured to 
show in the same book,* are expences by which people are not very 
apt to ruin themsdves. There is not, perhaps, any selfbh pleasure so 
fiivolous, of which the punuit has not sometimes ruined even 
sensible men. A passion for cock-fighting has ruined many. But 
the instances, I believe, ate not very numerous of people who have 
been ruined by a hospitaUty or hberality of this kind; though the 
hospitality of luxury and the libcraUty of ostoitation have ruined 
many. Among our feudal ancestors, the loi^ time during whidi 
estates used to continue in the same fiimily, suffidently demonstrates 
the general disposition of people to Uve within their income. 

* [Above, voL L, pp. 433, 434-] * [Above, vol L, p. 440.] 
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Though the rustic hospitality, constantly exercised by the great 
land-holders, may not, to us* in the present times, seem consistent 
with that order, which we are apt to consider as inseparably con- 
nected with good oeconomy, yet we must certainly allow :o 
have been at least so far frugal as not commonly to have spent thm 
whole income. A part of their *^00! and raw hides they had generally 
an opportunity of selling for money. Some part of this money, pci> 
haps, they spent in purchasing the few objects of vanity and luxury! 
with which the circumstances of the times could furnish them; but\ 
some part of it they seem commonly to have hoarded. They could 
not well indeed do any thing else but hoard whatever money they 
saved. To trade was disgraceful to a gentleman, and to lend money 
at interest, which at that time was considered as usury and prohibited 
by law, would have been still more so. In those times of violence 
and disorder, besides, it was convenient to have a hoard of money 
at hand, that in case they should be driven from their own home, 
they might have something of known value to carry with them to 
some place of safety. The same violence, which made it convenient 
to hoard, made it equally convenient to conceal the hoard. The 
frequency of treasure-trove, or of treasure foimd of which no owner 
was known, sufficiently demonstrates the frequency in those times 
both of hoarding and of concealing the hoard. Treasure-trove was 
then considered as an important branch of the revenue of the 
sovereign.^ All the treasure-trove of the kingdom would scarce 
perhaps in the present times make an important branch of the 
revenue of a private gentleman of a good estate. 

So the ancient The same disposition to save and to hoard prevailed 
sovereign, as well as in the subjects. Among 
treasures. nations to whom commerce ^nd manufactures arc 

little known, the sovereign, it has already beat observed in the 
fourth book,* is in a situation which naturally disposes him to the 
parsimony requisite for accumulation. In that situation the expence 
even of a sovereign cannot be directed by that vanity which dehghts 
in Ac gaudy finery of a court, nic ignorance of Ae times affords 
but few of Ae trinkets in which Aat finery consists. Standing armies 
are not then necessary, so Aat Ae expence even of a sovereign, like 
Aat of any oAer great lord, can be employed in scarce any thing 
but bounty to his tenants, and hospitality to his retainen. But bounty 
and hospitality very seldom lead to extravagance; Aough vanity 
* {Cp. voL i, p. 301.1 * {Above, vol. i., p. < 48.1 
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almost always docs.^ All the ancient sovereigns of Europe accord- 
ingly, it has already been observed, Jiad treasures. Every Tartar 
chief in the present times is said to have one. 


When luxuries are ^ commercial country abounding with every 
introduced, the sort of expensive luxury, the sovereign, in the same 

expm^nure equals as almost all the great proprietors in his 

his revpue in dominions, naturally spends a great part of his 
time oj peace, revenue in purchasing those luxuries. His own and 
the neighbouring countries supply him abundantly with all the 
costly trinkets which compose the splendid, but insignificant 
pageantry of a court. For the sake of an inferior pageantry of the 
same kind, his nobles dismiss their retainers, make their tenants 
independent, and become gradually themselves as insignificant as 
the greater part of the wealthy burghers in his dominions. The same 
frivolous passions, which influence their conduct, influence his. 


How can it be supposed that he should be the only rich man in his 
dominions who is insensible to pleasures of this kind? If he docs not, 
what he is very Ukely to do, spend upon those pleasures so great a 
part of his revenue as to debihtatc very much the defensive power 
of the state, it cannot well be expected that he should not spend 
upon them all that part of it which is over and above what is 
necessary for supporting that defensive power. His ordinary expcnce 
becomes equal to his ordinary revenue, and it is well if it does not 
frequently exceed it. The amassing of treasure can no longer be 
expected, and when extraordinary exigencies require extraordinary 
expences, he must necessarily call upon his subjects for an extra- 
ordinary aid. The present and the late king of Prussia are the only 
great princes of Europe, who, since the death of Henry IV. of 
France in i6io, are supposed to have amassed any considerable 
treasure.* The parsimony which leads to accumulation has become 
almost as rare in republican as in monarchical governments. The 
Italian republics, the United Provinces of the Netherlands, are all 
in debt. The canton of Bcmc is the single republic in Europe which 
has amassed any considerable traisurc.* The other Swiss republics 
have not. The tast^ for some sort of pageantry, for splendid build- 
ings, at least, and other public ornaments, ficequtntly prevails as 
much in the appaiendy sober senate-house of a little republic, as in 
the (kssipated court of the greatest king. 


' [Repeated perbatim from vol. i., p, 4 ^ 58 .] * [Above, vol. i., p. 463,3 

* [Above, p. 344.] 
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and in time of war The want of parsimony in time of peace, imposel 
he contracts debts. necessity, of contracting debt in time of wir. 

When war comes, there is no money in the treasury but what is 
necessary for carrying on the ordinary expence of the peace esta^ 
lishment. In war an establishment of three or four times that expencc 
becomes necessary for the dei^nce of the state, and consequentlyla 
revenue three or four times greater than the peace revenue. SupV 
posing that the sovereign should have, what he scarce ever has, thif 
immediate means of augmenting his revenue in proportion tor 
the augmentation of his expencc, yet still the produce of the taxes, 
from which this increase of revenue must be drawn, will not 
begin to come into the treasury till perhaps ten or twelve months 
after they are imposed. But the moment in which war begins, or 
rather the moment in which it appears likely to begin, the army 
must be augmented, the fleet must be fitted out, the garrisoned 
towns must be put into a posture of defence; that army, that 
fleet, those garrisoned towns must be furnished with arms, ammu- 
nition, and provisions. An immediate and great expence must 
be incurred in that moment of immediate danger, which will 
not wait for the gradual and slow returns of the new taxes. 
In this exigency government can have no other resource but in 
borrowing. 


The same causes The Same commercial state of society which, by 
operation of moral causes, brings government 
make it possible. in this manner into the necessity of borrowing, pro- 

duces in the subjects both an ability and an inclination to lend. If it 
commonly brings along with it the necessity of borrowing, it like- 
wise brings along^ with it the Polity of doing so. * 

anrf ^ country aboundii^ with -merchants and manu- 
manufactuTers are facturers, necessarily abotmds with a set of people 
ahU to lend, through whose hands not only their own capit^, 
but the capitals of all those who eitlier lend them money, or trust 
fhem with goods, pass as firequendy, or more firequendy, than the 
revenoe of a private man, who, without trade or business, lives upon 
Ids income, passes through his hands. The revenue of such a man 
can regularly pass through his hands only once in a year. But the 
whole amount of the capital and aedit of a machant, who deals in 
in a trade of which the returns are very quick, may sometimes pass 
through his hands two, three, or four times in a year. A country 


^ |[£d. 5 omits *along/ doubtless by a nu^pxint.} 
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abounding with merchants and manufacturers, therefore, neces- 
sarily abounds with a set of people who have it at all times in their 
power to advance, if they chuse to do so, a very large sum of money 
to government. Hence the ability in the subjects of a commercial 
state to lend. 


and also willing. Commerce and manufactures can seldom flourish 
long in any state which does not enjoy a regular administration of 
justice, in which the people do not feel themselves secure in the 
possession of their property, in which the faith of contracts is not 
supported by law, and in which the authority of the state is not 
supposed to be regularly employed in enforcing the payment of 
debts from all those who are able to pay. Commerce and manufac- 
tures, in short, can seldom flourish in any state in which there is not 
a certain degree of confidence in the justice of government. The 
same confidence which disposes great merchants and manufacturers, 
upon ordinary occasions, to trust their property to the protection of 
a particular government; disposes them, upon extraordinary occa- 
sions, to trust that government with the use of their property. By 
lending money to government, they do not even for a moment 
diminish their ability to carry on their trade and manufactures. On 
the contrary, they commonly augment it. The necessities of the 
state render government upon most occasions willing to borrow 
upon terms extremely advantageous to the lender. The security 
which it grants to the original creditor, is made transferable to any 
other creditor, and, from the universal confidence in the justice of 
the state, generally sells in the market for more than was originally 
paid for it. The merchant or monied man makes money by lending 
money to government, and instead of diminishing, increases his 
trading capital He generally considen it as a favour, therefore, when 
the administration admits him to a share in the first subscription for 
a new loan. Hence the inclination or willingness in the subjects of a 
commercial state to lend. 

A gouemment The government of such a state is very apt to repose 

itself upon this ability and willingness of its subjects 
it can borrow, to lend it their money on extraordinary occasions. 
It foresees the facility of borrowing, and therefore dispenses itself 
from the duty of saving. 

whmets if there is In a ru^ state of society there are no great mercan- 
manu&cturii^ capitals. The individuals, vidio 
hoard whatever money they can save, and vd>o 
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conceal dieir hoard, do so from a distrust of the justice of government, 
from a fear that if it was known that they had a hoar^ and where 
that hoard was to be found, they would quickly be plundered. In 
such a state of things few people would be able, and no body would 
be willing, to lend their money to government on extraordinary 
exigencies. The sovereign feols that he must provide for such 
exigencies by saving, because he foresees the absolute impossibility 
of borrowing. This foresight increases still further his natural dis-\ 
position to save. 

The progress of the enormous debts which at 
present oppress, and will in the long-run probably 
ruin, all the great nations of Europe, has been pretty 
uniform. Nations, like private men, have generally 
begun to borrow upon what may be called personal 
credit, without assigning or mortgaging any partiodar fund for the 
payment of the debt; and when this resource has failed them, they 
have gone cm to borrow upon assignments or mor^ages of par- 


NaHotts hape begun 
tp borrow without 
special security and 
have irfterwards 
mor^t^d 
particular Junds. 


ticular ftmds. 

Themfunhi^ What is called the unfunded debt of Great Britain^ 
“ contracted in the former of those two ways. 
Jint way. It consists partly in a debt which bears, or is sup- 

posed to bear, no interest, and which resembles the debts that a 
private man contracts upon account; and partly in a debt whidi 
bears interest, and which resembles what a private man contracts 
upon his bill or promissory note. The debts which are due either for 
extraordinary services, or for services either not provided for, or 
not paid at the time when diey are performed; part of die extra- 
ordinaries of the army, navy, and ordnance, the arrears of subsidies 
to foreign princes, those of seamen’s wages, Sec. usually constitute 
a debt of the first kind. Navy and Exchequer bills, which are issued 
sometimes in paymoit of a part of such debts and sometimes for 
other purposes, constitute a debt of the second kind; Exchequer 
bilk betting interest &om die day on which they axe issued, and 
navy bilk six mmdis after diey are issued. The bank of England, 
eithtt by voluntarily discounting those bills at their current value, 
or by agreeing with government for certain consideradons to cir- 
culate E»:hequer bilk, that is, to receive them at par, paying the 
interett which happens to be due upon them, keeps up their value 
and facilitates di^ circulation, and thereby firequendy enables 
gcwemmoit to contract a very lai^e debt of this l^d. ki France, 
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where there is no bank, the state bills (billets d’^tat^) have sometimes 
sold at sixty and seventy per cent, discount. During the great re- 
coinage in King William’s time, when the bank of England thought 
proper to put a stop to its usual transactions. Exchequer bills and 
tallies arc said to have sold from twenty-five to sixty per cent, 
discount; 2 owing partly, no doubt, to the supposed instability of the 
new government established by the Revolution, but partly too to 
the want of the support of the bank of England. 

Mortgages of par-^ When this resource is exhausted, and it becomes 
necessary', in order to raise money, to assign or 
mortgage some particular branch of the public 
revenue for the payment of the debt, government 
has upon different occasions done this in two dif- 
ferent ways. Sometimes it has made this assignment 
or mortgage for a short period of time only, a year, 
or a few years, for example; and sometimes for perpetuity. In 
the one case, the fund was supposed sufficient to pay, within the 
limited time, both principal and interest of the money borrowed. In 
the other, it was supposed sufficient to pay the interest only, or a 
perpetual annuity equivalent to the interest, government being at 
liberty to redeem at any time this annuity, upon paying back the 
principal sum borrowed. When money was raised in the one way, 
it was said to be raised by anticipation; when in the other, by per- 
petual funding, or, more shortly, by funding. 

The annual land Great Britain the annual land and malt taxes arc 

and malt taxes are regularly anticipated every year, by virtue of a 
always anticipated, borrowing ckuse constantly inserted into the acts 
which impose them. The bank of England generally advances at an 
interest, which since the Revolution has varied from eight to three 
per cent, the sums for which those taxes are granted, and receives 
payment as their produce gradually comes in. If there is a deficiency, 
which there always is, it is provided for in the supplies of the en- 
suing year. The only considerable branch of the public revenue 
which yet remains unmortgaged is thus regularly spent bdforc it 


^ See Examen dcs Reflexions politiques sur Ics Finances. [P. J. Duvemey, Examen ^ 
hvre intkuld Reflexions politiques sur les finances et le commerce (by Du Tot), tom. i, 
P- ^^S-l 

* {James Posdethwayt, History of the PubUc Revenue, 1759, pp. u, 15, mentions di&* 
counts of as and 5 5 per cent. The discount varied with the priority of the tallies and did 
not measure the national credit in general, but the probability of paitictdar taxes 
bringing in enough to pay the atnoimts charged upon them. See also abovt^ voL i., 
P* 
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comes in. Like an improvident^ spendthrift, whose pressing occasions 
will not allow him. to wait for the regular payment of his revenue, 
the state is in the constant practice of borrowing of its own factors 
and agents, and of paying interest for the use of its ovm money, j 
Under William III In the reign of king William, and during a great 

ofiqueen Amie, before we had becomV 
deficiencies, SO familiar as we are now with the practice of 

perpetual funding, the greater part of the new taxes were imposes 
but for a short period of time (for four, five, six, or seven years only), 
and a great part of the grants of every year consisted in loans upon 
anticipations of the produce of those taxes. The produce being 
frequently insufBcient for paying Avithin the limited term the prin- 
cipal and interest of the money borrowed, deficiencies arose, to 
make good which it became necessary to prolong the term. 
and the term of the ^ ^^7, by the 8th of William III. c. 20. the dcfi- 
mortgage taxes was dencies of several taxes were charged upon what 
prolonged tn 1697* called the first general mortgage or fund, 

consisting of a prolongation to the first of August, 1706, of several 
different taxes, which would have expired within a shorter term, 
and of which the produce was accumulated into one general fund. 
The dcfidcndes charged upon this prolonged term amounted to 
5,160,459 1. 14 s. 9i d.2 

in 1701, In 1701, those duties, with some others, were still 

further prolonged for the like purposes till the first of August, 1710, 
and were called the second general mortgage or fund.® The 
dcfidcndes charged upon it amoimted to 2,055,999 1. 7 s. iij d. 
in 1707, In 1707, those duties were sdll further prolonged, as 

a fund for new loans, to the first of August, 1712, and weu^ called 
the third general mortgage or fund. The sum borrowed upon it was 
983,2541. II s. 9id. 

in i70S, In 1708, those duties were all (except the old sub- 

sidy of tonnage and poundage, of which one moiety only was' made 
a part of this fund, and a duty upon the importation of Scotch linen, 
which had been taken oflf by the articles of union) still further con- 
tinued, as a fund for new loans, to Ac first of August, 1714, and were 
called Ae four A general mortgage or fund.* The sum borrowed 
upon it was 925,176 1. 9 s. aj d.* 


^ pad, 1 leads 'improvident/ as do all editions below, p. 45O.] 

» iFosdetlswayt, op. at., p. 38. Ed. 5 misprints ‘pjd.*! 

p. 40J < {Ji/d., p. ypj pp. dl, 
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^709* In 1709 f those duties were all (except the old sub- 

sidy of tomiage and poundage, which was now left out of this fund 
altogether) still further continued for the same purpose to the first 
of August, 1716, and were called the fifth general mortgage or fund.^ 
The sum borrowed upon it was 922,029 L 6 s. o d. 
and in 1710. In 1710, those dutiesiwere again prolonged to the 
first of August, 1720, and were called the sixth general mortgage or 
fund,2 jjie borrowed upon it was 1,296,552 1. 9 s. iif d. 

In 1711 the taxes ^ 7 ^ i» the Same duties (which at this time were 
were continued for thus Subject to four different anticipations), to- 
afund for paying gather with Several others, were continued for ever, 
the interest on and made a fund for paying the interest of the 

£p,i77,p^^. capital of the South Sea company, which had that 

year advanced to government, for paying debts and making good 
deficiencies, the sum of 9,177,967!. 15 s. 4d.;® the greatest loan 
which at that time had ever been made. 

The only earlier Before this period, the principal, so far as I have 
taxes imposed in been able to observe, the only taxes which in order 
^itueuTon ^deh^ P^Y interest of a debt had been imposed for 
were those for perpetuity, were those for paying the interest of 

money which had been advanced to govem- 
Bank at^ East ment by the Bank and East India Company, and of 
India Company. it was expected would be advanced, but which 

was never advanced, by a projected land bank. The bank fund at 
this time amounted to 3,375,027 1. 17 s. io| d. for which was paid an 
annuity or interest of 206,501 1 . 13 s. 5 d.^ The East India fund 
amoimtcd to 3,200,000 1. for which was paid an annuity or interest 
160,000 1 .;^ the bank fund being at six per cent.,® the East India fund 
at five per cent, interest. 

In 171$ several In 1715, by the first of George I. c. 12. the dif&rent 

mortgaged for payir^ the 
the Aggregate Fund, bank annuity, together with several others which 
by this act were likewise rendered perpetual, were accumulated into 
one common fund called The Aggregate Fund, which was charged, 
not only with the payments’ of the bank annuity, but with several 


^ [Postlethwayt, op. cit^ p. 68.] • [Ibid., p. 71.] • [Ibid., p. 311.] 

• [Ibid., pp. 301-303, and see above, voL i., p. 339.] 

• fA/d., pp, 319, 3ao.] 

• (The odd X4,ooo of the £ao6,soi 13** Sd. was for e*p enses of management. See 

above, vcil.i.,p. 339.] • 

^ (Ed, I reads ‘payment,* perhaps correctly.] 
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Other annuities and burdens of different kinds. This fund was after- 
wards augmented by the third of George I. c. 8. and by the fifth of 
George I. c. 3. and die different duties which were then added to it 
were likewise rendered perpetual^ / 

Md in 1717 several ’^717. by the third of George I. c. 7.* several other 
oOiers into the taxes were rendered perpetual, and accumulated 
General Fund. another common fund, called The GenerU 

Fund, for the payment of certain annuities, amounting in the whole 
to 724,849 1. 6 s. io|- d. \ 


Thus most of the In consequence of those different acts, the greater 

antiapated t^es pjj-t of the taxes which before had been anticipated 

were made mto i r i r i i 

fund for paying only tor a short term or years, were rendered per- 

interest only, petual as a fund for paying, not the capital, but the 

interest only, of the money which had been borrowed upon them 

by different successive anticipations. 

When once become Had money never been raised but by anticipation, 
furling is primed course of a few years would have liberated the 
to onHcipaion. public revenue, without any other attention of 
government besides that of not overloading the fund by charging 
it with more debt than it could pay within ihe limited term, and of 
not anticipating a second time before the expiration of the first 
anticipation. But the greater part of European governments have 
been incapable of those attentions. They have frequently overloaded 
the fund even upon the first anticipation; and when this happened 
not to be the case, they have generally taken care to overload it, by 
anticipating a second and a third time before the expiration of die 
fust anticipation. The fund becoming in this manner altogether 
insufficient for paying both principal and interest of thm money 
borrowed upon it, it became necessary to charge it with the interest 
OTly, or a perpetual annuity equal to the interest, and such unprovi- 
dmt anticipations necessarily gave bkth to the more ruinous prac- 
tice of perpetual funding. But though this practice necessarily puts 
off the liberation of the public revenue from a fixed period to one 
so indefinite that it is not very likely ever to arrive; yet as a greater 
sum can in all cas^ be raised by this new practice dun by the old one 
of anticipations, the former, when men have once become familiar 
with it, has in the great exigencies of the state been universally pre- 
ferred to the latter. To relieve the present exigency is always the 


* fPosdethwayt, Wstory the Public Revenue, p. 305.} 

• [This Act Wongs to tjt6, not i7*7d 
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object which principally interests those immediately concerned in 
the administration of public affairs. 3 rhe future liberation of (he 
public revenue, they leave to the care of posterity. 

A fall in the market During the reign of queen Anne, the market rate of 
rate of interest interest had fallen from six to five per cent., and in 
which gave rise to the tweitth year ot reign five per cent, was 
the Sinking Fund, declared to be the highest rate which could law- 
fully be taken for money borrowed upon private security.^ Soon 
after the greater part of the temporary taxes of Great Britain had 
been rendered perpetual, and distributed into the Aggregate, South 
Sea, and General Funds, the creditors of the public, like those of 
private persons, were induced to accept of five per cent, for the in- 
terest of their money, ^ which occasioned a saving of one per cent, 
upon the capital of the greater part of the debts which had been thus 
funded for perpetuity, or of one-sixth of the greater part of the 
annuities which were paid out of the three great fimds above men- 
tioned. This saving left a considerable surplus in the produce of the 
different taxes which had been accumulated into those funds, over 
and above what was necessary for paying die annuities which were 
now charged upon them, and laid the foundation of what has since 
been called the Sinking Fund. In 1717, it amounted to 323,434!. 
7 s. 7 ^ d.® In 1727, the interest of the greater part of the public 
debts was still further reduced to four per cent.;^ and in 1753® and 
1757, to three and a half and three per cent; which reductions still 
further augmmted the sinking fund. 

A sinking fund A sinking fund, though instituted for the payment 

^la^n%neu> facilitates very much the contracting of new 

Jebts. debts. It is a subsidiary fund always at hand to be 

mortgaged in aid of any other doubtful fund, upon which money is 
proposed to be raised in any exigency of the state. Whether the 
sinking fund of Great Britain has been more frequently applied to 
the one or to the other of those two purposes, will sufficiently 
appear by and by. 

Money is also Besides those two methods of borrowing, by 
SS/Lfa/i anticipations and by peipetual funding, there are 
ammities. two Other methods, which hold a sort of middle 

place between them. These are, that of botrowii^ upon annuities 

* [Above, -vd. i., pp. pp, lOo.] , . ^ . 

* [In 1717, uniii^ tibiB provisions of 3 Geo. I., c. 7. Posdethwayt, History of the PiAUe 

Revenue, pp. lao, 145.] * [Anderson, Commerce. aj>. 1717.] 

* [iWd., A.D. 1737.] * rnd* Aooid be 17,0. OU., 4 .D. iTlp.] 
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for terms of years, and that of borrowing upon annuities for lives. 
Under William IIL During the rcigns of king William and queen Anne, 
and Anne large sums J^rge sums Were frequently borrowed upon annui- 

ufere borrowed > r r ^ ^ 1 • 1 ^ 

on annuities ties tor terms ot years, which were sometimes 

for terms of years, longer and sometimes shorter. In 1693, an act was 
passed for borrowing one million upon an annuity of fourteen pci 
ccnt.,^ or of 140,000 1 . a year, for sixteen years. In 1691, an act w^ 
passed for borrowing a million upon annuities for lives, upon terms 
which in the present times would appear very advantageous. Bun 
the subscription was not filled up. In the following year^ the defi- 
ciency was made good by borrowing upon annuities for lives at 
fourteen per cent., or at little more than seven years purchase. In 
1695, the persons who had purchased those amiuitics were allowed 
to exchange them for others of ninety-six years, upon paying into 
the Exchequer sixty-three pounds in the hundred; that is, the dif- 
ference between fourteen per cent, for life, and fourteen per cent, for 
ninety-six years, was sold for sixty-three pounds, or for four and a 
half years purchase. Such was the supposed instabiUty of govern- 
ment, that even these terms procured few purcliasers. In the reign of 
queen Anne, money was upon different occasions borrowed both 
upon annuities for lives, and upon annuities for terms of thirty-two, 
of eighty-nine, of ninety-eight, and of ninety-nine years. In 1719, 
the proprietors of the annuities for thirty-two years were induced 
to accept in lieu of them South Sea stock to the amount of eleven 
and a half years purchase of the annuities, together with an additional 
quantity of sto^ equal to the arrears which happened then to be 
due upon them.^ In 1720, the greater part of the other annuities for 
terms of years both long and short were subscribed into tji^e same 
fund. The long annuities at that time amoimtcd to 666,821 1 . 
8 s. 3J d. a year.^ On the 5 th of January, 1775, the remainder of 
them, or what was not subscribed at that time, amounted only to 
I36»453 1- 12 s. 8 d. 

But little money During the two wars which begun in 1739 and in 
1755, little money was borrowed cither upon 
annuities for terms of yean, or upon those for Kves. 
An annuity for ninety-eight or ninety-nine yean, 
however, is worth nearly as much money as a 
perpetuity, and should, therefore, one might think, 


was so borrowed 
in the wars of the 
middle the 
eighteenth century, 
most people 
preferring a 
perpetual annuity ^ 


^ [s md 6 W. and M., c. 7.] 
^{Andcfson, Commerce, a.d. 1719.] 


*[4W.andM.. c. sJ 
^ [Ibid., A,v, 1720.) 
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be a fund for borrowing nearly as much. But those who, in order 
to make family settlements, and to provide for remote futurity, buy 
into the public stocks, would not care to purchase into one of which 
the value was continually diminishing; and such people make a 
very considerable proportion both of the proprietors and purchasers 
of stock. An annuity for a long term of years, therefore, though its 
intrinsic value may be very nearly the same with that of a perpetual 
annuity, will not find nearly the same number of purchasers. The 
subscribers to a new loan, who mean generally to sell their sub- 
scription as soon as possible, prefer greatly a perpetual annuity re- 
deemable by parliament, to an irredeemable annuity for a long 
term of years of only equal amount. The value of the former may 
be supposed always the same, or very nearly the same; and it makes, 
therefore, a more convenient transferable stock than the latter. 
and annuities for During the two last mentioned wars, annuities, 

w^onlyghmZ cipher for terms of years or for lives, were seldom 
premiums. granted but as premiums to the subscribers to a new 

loan, over and above the redeemable annuity or interest upon the 
credit of which the loan was supposed to be made. They were 
granted, not as the proper fund upon which the money was bor- 
rowed; but as an additional encouragement to the lender. 

Tontines are pre* Annuities for lives have occasionally been granted 
ferred to annuities in two different ways; either upon separate lives, 

which in French are called 
Uherate tiie public Tontines, from the name of their inventor. When 
revenue so qmckly. granted Upon Separate lives, the death 

of every individual annuitant disburthens the public revenue so fer 
as it was affected by his annuity. When annuities are granted upon 
tontines, the liberation of the public revenue does not commence till 
the death of all the annuitants comprehended in one lot, which may 
sometimes consist of twenty or thirty penons, of whom the sur- 
vivors succeed to the annuities of all those who die before them; the 
last survivor succeeding to the annuities of the whole lot. Upon the 
same revenue more money can always be raised by tontines than by 
annuities for separate lives. An annuity, with a right of survivorship, 
is really worth more than an equal annuity for a separate life, and 
from the confidence which every man naturally has in his own good 
fortune, the principle upon which is founded the success of all 
lotteries, such an annuity generally sells for something more dban it 
is worth. In countries where it is usual for govemmoit to#caise 
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money by granting annuities, tontines are upon this account 
generally preferred to annuities for separate lives. The expedient 
which will raise most money, is almost always preferred to that 
which is likely to bring about in the speediest manner the liberaticp 
of die public revenue. 

itt France a muck hi France a mveh greater proportion of the publlj 
gre(^promrtion debts consists in annuities for hves than in Englanc 
is in life annuities According to a memoir presented by the parliameni 
than inBtgtand; of Bordeaux to the king in 1764, the whole public ; 
debt of France is estimated at twenty-four hundred millions of 
livres; of which the capital for which annuities for hves had been 
granted, is supposed to amount to three hundred millions, the 
eighth part of the whole public debt. The annuities themselves are 
computed to amount to thirty milhons a year, the fourth part of one 
hundred and twenty millions, the supposed interest of that whole 
debt. These estimations, I know very well, are not exact, but having 
been presented by so very respectable a body as approximations to 
the truth, they may, I apprehend, be considered as such. It is not the 
different degrees of anxiety in the two governments of France and 
England for the Hberation of the public revenue, which occasions 
this difference in their respective modes of borrowing. It arises 
altogether from tke different views and interests of the lenders. 
the cHfferenee is due In England, the scat of government being in the 
E^a^t^le^s greatest mercantile city in the world, the merchants 
are merchants, are generally the people who advance money to 
government. By advancing it they do not mean to diminish, but, on 
the contrary, to increase their mercantile capitals; and unless they 
expected to sdl with some profit their share in the subscrip^on for 
a new loan, they never would subscribe. But-if by advancing their 
money they were to purchase, instead of perpetual annuities, annui- 
ties for lives only, whether their own or those of odier people, they 
would not always be so Ukely to sell them with a profit. Annuifies 
upon their own lives they would always sell with loss; because no 
man will give for an annuity upon the life of another, whose age and 
state of health are nearly the same with hu own, the same price 
which he would give for one upon his own. An annuity upcm the 
life of a third person, indeed, is, no doubt, of equal value to the 
bttyer and die seller; but its real value begins to diminish fi;om the 
moment it is granted, and continues to do so more and more as long 
as it sobsiuK. It can never, therefore, make so ccmvenioit a tmnder- 
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able stock as a perpetual annuity^ of which the real value may be 
supposed always the same, or very ncfarly the same* 
whertas in France In France the seat of government not being in a 
^mgagedinlhe^ mercantile city, merchants do not mie so 

farming and coU great a proportion of the people who advance 
money to government. The people concerned in 
bachelors, the finances, the farmers general, the receivers of 

the taxes which arc not in farm, the court bankers, dec. make the 
greater part of those who advance their money in ail public exigen- 
cies. Such people are commonly men of mean birth, but of great 
wealth, and firequently of great pride. They are too proud to marry 
their equals, and women of quaUty disdain to marry them. They 
firequently resolve, therefore, to live bachelors, and having neither 
any families of their own, nor much regard for those of their 
relations, whom they are not always very fond of acknowledging, 
they desire only to live in splendour during their own time, and are 
not unwilling that their fortune should end with themselves. The 
number of rich people, besides, who are either averse to marry, or 
whose condition of life renders it either improper or inconvenient 
for them to do so, is much greater in France than in England. To 
such people, who have httle or no care for posterity, nothing can be 
more convenient than to exchange their capital for a revenue, which 
is to last just as long,^ and no longer than they wish it to do. 

The system of ordinary expcnce of the greater part of modem 

perpetual fimding governments in time of peace being equal or nearly 

7ror^eling^^^^^^ cqual to their ordin^ revenue, when war comes, 
distinctly ie they are both unwilling and unable to increase their 
burden of war. revenue in proportion to the increase of thdr 
expence. They are unwilling, for fear of offending the people, who 
by so great and so sudden an increase of taxes, would soon be dis- 
gusted with the war; and they arc unable, from not well knowing 
what taxes would be sufficient to produce the revenue wanted. The 
facility of borrowing delivers them from the embarrassment which 
this fear and inabihty would otherwise occasion. By means of bor- 
rowing they arc enabled, with a very moderate increase of taxes, to 
raise, from year to year, money su^ient for carrying on the war, 
and by the practice of perpetual funding they are enabled, with the 
smallest possible increase of taxes, to raise annually the latest pos- 
sible sum of money. In great empires the people who live in me 
» [Ed. r read* "ju*f as kag a*’.] 
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capital, and in the provinces remote from the scene of action, feel, 
many of them, scarce any inconveniency from the war; but enjoy, at 
their ease, the amusement of reading in the newspapers the exploits 
of their own fleets and armies. To them this amusement compensates 
the small difference between the taxes which they pay on accoimt 
of the war, and those which they had been accustomed to pay in time 
of peace. They are commonly dissatisfied vnth. the return of peac^ 
which puts an end to their amusement, and to a thousand visior 
hopes of conquest and national glory, from a longer continuance of 
the war. 

Their burdens are retum of peace, indeed, seldom relieves them 

not reduced on the from the greater part of the taxes imposed during 
conclusion of peace, These arc mortgaged for the interest of 

the debt contracted in order to carry it on. If, over and above pay- 
ing the interest of this debt, and defraying the ordinary expence of 
government, the old revenue, together with the new taxes, produce 
some surplus revenue, it may perhaps be converted into a sinking 
fund for paying off the debt. But, in the first place, this sinking fund, 
even supposing it should be applied to no other purpose, is generally 
altogether inadequate for paying, in the course of any period during 
which it can reasonably be expected that peace should continue, the 
whole debt contracted during the war; and, in the second place, this 
fund is almost always applied to other purposes. 

The new taxes were imposed for the sole purpose 
of paying the interest of the money borrowed upon 
them. If they produce more, it is generally some- 
thing which was neither intended nor expected, 
and is therefore seldom very considerable^ Sinking 
funds have generally ariscn,liot so much fi:om any 
surplus of the taxes which was over and above what was necessary 
for paying the interest or annuity originally charged upon them, as 
firom a subsequent reduction of that interest. That of Holland in 
1655, and that of the ecclesiastical state in 1685, were both formed in 
this manner.^ Hence the usual insufficiency of such funds. 
md are consiantlf During the most profound peace, various events 
msapplitd. occur which require an extraordinary expence, and 

government finds it always more convenient to defray this expence 
by misapplying the sinking fund than by imposing a new tax. Every 

^ {Atidetioii, Commerce, txientions these reductiotis utider their dates, and recalls them 
in temmee to die British reductions in 17x7^ 


Any new taxes 
imposed are rarely 
st^ient to do 
more than pay the 
new interest. 
Sinking funds arise 
generally from re^ 
ductions of interest. 
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new tax isi nunediateiy felt more or less by the people. It occasions 
always some murmur, and meets with some opposition. The more 
taxes may have been multiplied, the higher Aey may have been 
raised upon every different subject of taxation; the more loudly the 
people complain of every new tax, the more ifficult it becomes to 
either to find out new subjects of tascation, or to raise much 
the taxes already imposed upon the old. A momentary suspension 
of the payment of debt is not immediately felt by the people, and 
occasions neither murmur nor complaint. To borrow of the sinlring 
fund is always an obvious and easy expedient for getting out of the 
present difficulty. The more the pubUc debts may have been accu- 
mulated, the more necessary it may have become to study to reduce 
them, the more dangerous, the more ruinous it may be to misapply 
any part of the sinking fund; the less likely is the public debt to be 
reduced to any considerable degree, the more likely, the more cer- 
tainly is the sinking fund to be misapplied towards defraying all the 
extraordinary expenccs which occur in time of peace. When a nation 
is already overburdened with taxes, nothing but the necessities of a 
new war, notliing but either the animosity of national vengeance, 
or the anxiety for national security, can induce the people to sub- 
mit, with tolerable patience, to a new tax. Hence the usual misappli- 
cation of the sinking fund. 


The British ddit Great Britain, from the time that we had first 
W its oririn in recourse to the ruinous expedient of perpetual 
the war oft688~g7, jjjg reduction of the public debt in time of 

peace, has never borne any proportion to its accumtdation in time 
of war. It was in the war which began in 1688, and was concluded 
by the treaty of Ryswick in 1697, that the foundation of the present 
enormous debt of Great Britain was first laid. 

On the 31st of December 1697, the public debts of 
Great Britain, funded and unfunded, amounted to 
21,515,742 1 . 13 s. 8J d. A great part of those debts 
had been contracted upon short antidpatienu, and 
some part upon annuities for lives; so that before 
the 31st of December 1701, in less than four years, there had partly 
been paid off, and partly reverted to the public, th? sum of 
5,121,041 L 12 s. of d.; a greater reduction of the public debt 
than has eVer since bean brought about in so short a period of 
time. The remaining debt, tberefore, amounted only to 16,394,701 1 . 


which left a debt 
of twenty-^me and 
a half millions^ 
This was reduced 
by five millims in 
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From 1702 to 1722 In tiic war which began in 1702, and which was 
M^^mmions. concluded by the treaty of Utrecht, the pubUc 
and from 1722 to debts Were still more accumulated. On the 31st of 

December 1714, they amounted to 53,681,076/!. 
one-third millions, $ s. 6^ d. The subscription into the South Sea fund 
of the s|uort and iong^ annuities increased the capital of the publK 
debts, so that on the 31st of December 1722, it amounted t^ 
55,282,978 1 . 1 s. 3f d. The reduction of the debt began in 1723, anq 
went on so slowly that, on the 31st of December 1739, durmg\ 
seventeen years of profound peace, the whole sum paid off was no 
more than 8,328,354 1. 17 s. ii-^ d. the capital of the pubHc debt at 
that time amounting to 46,954,623 1. 3 s. 4f^2 d. 

From 17S9 to 174^ The Spanish war, which began in 1739, and the 
French war which soon followed it, occasioned a 
one-third millions, further increase of the debt, which, on the 31st of 
December 1748, after the war had been concluded by the treaty of 
Aix la Chapelle, amounted to 78,293,313 1 . i s. lof d. The most 
profound peace of seventeen years continuance had taken no more 
than 8,328,354 1 . 17 s. d. from it. A war of less than nine years 
continuance added 31,338,689 1. 18 s. 6| d. to it.^ 

During the peace of During the administration of Mr. Pelham, the 
7mwas fix interest of the public debt was reduced, or at least 

millions, and the measures were taken for reducing it, from four to 
flS ^re tlum Cent,;* the sinking fund was increased, and 

seventy^ve. some part of the public debt was paid off. In 1755, 
before the breaking out of the late war, the funded debt of Great 
Britain amounted to 72,289,673 1 ,* On the 5th of January 1763, at 
the conclusion of the peace, the funded debt amouilted to 
122,603,336! 8 s. 2jd.* The unfunded deb! has been stated at 
13^927,589 1 . 2 s. 2 d. But the expence occasioned by the war did 
not end with the ccMiclusion of the peace;* so that though, on the 
sA of January 1764, the funded debt was increased (partly by a new 
loan, and partly by funding a part of the unfunded debt)’ to 

^ [Ed. z reads long and short*.] 

* See James Posdethwaite’s history of the public revenue. (Pp. 4a, 143 --I 45 > 147» 

300. le fere o ce covers the three paragraphs in the text above.] 

‘ [Above, p, 451.] 

* jPresent State of the Nation (above, vol. i., p. 465), p. aS.J 

* [Andetsoti, Cammerof, postscript ad init,] 

* pBut the expenses of the war did not cease with its operations .’ — Omsideratiom (see 
a fiew lines bdiow), p. 4*1 

p. 5 .J 
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129,586,789 1 10 s. if cl> there stiU remained (According to the very 
well informed author of the Considerations on the trade and finances 
of Great Britain*) an unfunded debt which was brought to account 
in that and the following year, of 9,975,017 1 . 12 s. d* In 1764, 
therefore, the public debt of Great Britain, funded and unfunded 
together, amounted, according to*this author, to 139,561,807!. 
2 s. 4 d.* The annuities for lives too, which had been granted as 
premiums to the subscribers to the new loans in 1757, estimated at 
fourteen years purchase, were valued at 472,500 1.; and the annuities 
for long terms of years, granted as premiums likewise, in 1761 and 
1762, estimated at 27^ years purchase, were valued at 6,826,875 1.^ 
During a peace of about seven years continuance, the prudent and 
truly patriot administration of Mr. Pelham, was not able to pay off 
an old debt of six millions. During the war of nearly the same 
continuance, a new debt of more than seventy-five millions was 
contracted. 


In the eleven years ^th of January 1775, the funded debt of 

of peace before Great Britain amounted to 124,996,086 1 . i s. 6f d. 

unfunded, exclusive of a large civil list 
ten a half debt, to 4,150,236!. 3 s. ii^ d. Both together, to 
129,146,322 1 . 5 s. 6 d. According to this account 
reductions of the whole debt paid off during eleven years 

interest. profound peace amounted only to 10,415,474 1. 

16 s. 9J d. Even this small reduction of debt, however, has not 
been all made from the savings out of the ordinary revenue of 
the state. Several extraneous sums, altogether mdependent of that 
ordinary revenue, have contributed towards it. Amongst® these we 
may reckon an additional shillii^ in the pound land tax for three 
years; the two millions received from the East India company, as 
indemnification for their territorial acquisitions; and the one 
hundred and ten thousand pounds received from the bank for the 
renewal of their charter. To these must be added several other sums. 


which, as they arose out of the late war, ought perhaps to be con- 
sidered as deductions firom the expcnces of it. The principal are. 


^ [The account is given in the Continuation of Anderson’s Coffimcfce, ajd. X764» vol. 
iv., p. 58. in cd. of 1801. The ‘Id,* should be 

• {Consi^ratiorts on the Trade and Pittances of this Kir^dom and on tfa tneastires 0 
administration with respect to those great ttattotial objects since the conclusion of the peace, by 
Thomas Whatdy, 1766 (often asaibed to George Grenville), p. 22.] 

* (This is ihe amount obtained by adding the two items mendmied, and is the 
.1. Eds. 2-5 all read 51^,807 2s. ^d./ which is doubtless a 


ingofed. _ 

The total is not given in Consi^atfms.] 
^ [Considerations, p. 4.] 


‘ [Ed. X reads 'Among*.] 
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The produce of French prizes . 

Composition for French prisoners 
What has been received from the sale of the ceded* 
islands^ 


[bk. V 
1. s. d. 

690,449 18 9 

670,000 o o 
95,500 o /O 


Total, 1,455,949 18 

• — ^ 

If wc add to this sum the balance of the earl of Chatham’s and Mr 
Calcraft’s accounts, and other army savings of the same kind, tc 
gether with what has been received from the bank, the East India\ 
company, and the additional shilling in the pound land tax; the 
whole must be a good deal more than five milHons. The debt, 
therefore, which since the peace has been paid out of the savings 
from the ordinary revenue of the state, has not, one year with 
another, amounted to half a million a year. The sinking fund has, 
no doubt, been considerably augmented since the peace, by the 
debt which has been paid off, by the reduction of the redeemable 
four per cents, to three per cents., and by the annuities for lives 
which have fallen in, and, if peace werc^ to continue, a million, 
perhaps, might now be annually spared out of it towards the dis- 
charge of the debt. Another million, accordingly, was paid in the 
course of last year; but, at the same time, a large civil list debt was 
left unpaid, and we are now involved in a new war wliich, in its 
progress, may prove as expensive as any of our former wars.® The 
new debt which will probably be contracted before the end of 
the next campaign, may perhaps be nearly equal to all the old debt 
which has been paid off from the savings out of the ordinary revenue 
of the state. It would be altogether chimerical, therefore, to expect 
that the public debt should ever be completely discharged 4 >y any 
savings which arc likely to be made from tha? ordinary revenue as 
it stands at present. 

The opinion that The public fimds of the different indebted nations of 
l^anaMomf E'lropc, particularly those of England, have by one 
capital is altogether author been represented as the accumulation of a 
errotteous, great capital superadded to the other capital of the 

country, by means of which its trade is extended, its manufactures 
multiplied, and its lands cultivated and improved much beyond 

* [Above, p. 90, note 5.] * [Eds. 1-3 read Vas*.] 

• It has proved more expensive than any of our former wars; and has involved us in 
an additional debt of more than one hundred millions. During a profound peace of 
eleven years, litde more than ten millions of debt wastmd; during a war of seven years, 
more than one hundred millions was contracted. [Inis note appears Erst in ed. 3*] 
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what they could have been by means of that other capital only.^ He 
does not consider that the capital which the first creditors of the 
public advanced to government, was, firom the moment in which 
they advanced it, a certain portion of the annual produce turned 
away from serving in the function of a capital, to serve in that of a 
revenue; from maintaining productive labourers to maintain im- 
productive ones, and to be spent and wasted, generally in the course 
of the year, without even the hope of any future reproduction. In 
return for the capital which they advanced they obtained, indeed, 
an annuity in the public funds in most cases of more than equal value. 
This annuity, no doubt, replaced to them their capital, and enabled 
them to carry on their trade and business to the same or perhaps to a 
greater extent than before; that is, they were enabled either to bor- 
row of other people a new capital upon the credit of this annuity, 
or by selling it to get from other people a new capital of their own, 
equad or superior to that which they had advanced to government. 
This new capital, however, which they in this manner either bought 
or borrowed of other people, must have existed in the country 
before, and must have been employed as all capitals arc, in main- 
taining productive labour. When it came into the hands of those 
who had advanced their money to government, though it was in 
some respects a new capital to them, it was not so to the country; 
but was only a capital withdrawn from certain employments in 
order to be turned towards others. Though it replaced to them 
what they had advanced to government, it did not replace it to the 
country. Had they not advanced this capital to government, there 
would have been in the country two capitals, two portions of the 
annual produce, instead of one, employed in maintaining produc- 
tive labour. 

When for defraying the expence of government a 
revenue is raised within the year from the produce 
of free or unmortgaged taxes, a certain portion of 
die revenue of private people is only turned away 
from maintaining one species of unproductive 
labour, towards maintaining another. Some part 
of what they pay in those taxes might no doubt have been 

1 IGamicc’s note, Recherches etc., tom. iv p. 501, 
et dt Credit * ft work oublishcd in 1771 (‘Amsterdam ), par 1 antem de 1 essai stir le 
to? 45. B-t Engto^y ^73X to 

effect ii quoted by Eswi CowmCT«, ^ • 

p. asKS, Melon »em» to be referred to bdow, p. 463- Cp. Lectms. p. atd] 


Whett necessary 
expenditure is met 
by taxes, it only 
diverts unproduC'- 
live labour from 
one unproductive 
emplo^ent to 
another. 
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accumulated into capital, and consequently employed in maintaining 
productive labour; but the greater part would probably have been 
spent and consequently employed in maintaining unproductive 
labour. The public expence, however, when defrayed in this nm- 
ner, no doubt hinders more or less the further accumulation of njew 
capital; but it does not necessarily occasion the destruction of any 
actually existing capital. \ 

ivtien it is met by When the public expence is defrayed by fmiding, at 
^ defrayed by the annual destruction of some capit^ 
productive to mpro- which had before existed in the country; by the 
perversion of some portion of the annual produce 
tage is that people which had before been destined for the mainten- 
Tiwem^e*duHng productive labour, towards that of unpro- 

the war, ductivc labour. As in this case, however, the taxes 

are lighter than they would have been, had a revenue sufficient for 
defraying the same expence been raised within the year; the private 
revenue of individuals is necessarily less burdened, and consequently 
their ability to save and accumulate some part of that revenue into 
capital is a good deal less impaired. If the method of funding des- 
troy^ more old capital, it at the same time hinders less the accumu- 
lation or acquisition of new capital, than that of defraying the public 
expence by a revenue raised within the year. Under the system of 
funding, the frugality and industry of private people can more 
easily repair the breaches which the waste and extravagance of 
government may occasionally make in the general capital of the 
society. 

It is only during the continuance of war, however, 
that the system of funding has this advant^c over 
the other system. Were the cxpence of war to be 
defrayed always by a revenue raised within the 
year, the taxes from which that extraordinary 
revenue was drawn would last no longer than the 
war. The ability of private people to accumulate, 
though less during the war, would have been greater during the 
peace than under the system of funding. War would not necessarily 
have occasioned the destruction of any old capitals, and peace would 
have occasioned the accumulation of many more new. Wars would 
in general he more speedily concluded, and less wantonly under- 
taken. The people feeling, during the continuance of die war, the 

• 1 1-3 tcad Ums indicative, ‘destroy*’.] 
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Moreover funding 
at length burdens 
the revenue so 
greatly that the 
ordinary peace 
expenditure exceeds 
that which would 
under the other 
system have been 
sujicient in war. 


complete burden of it, would soon grow weary of it, and govern- 
ment, in order to humour them, would not be under the necessity 
of carrying it on longer than it was necessary to do so. The foresight 
of the heavy and unavoidable burdens of war would hinder the 
people from wantonly calling for it when there was no real or soHd 
interest to fight for. The seasons duaing which the ability of private 
people to accumulate was somewhat impaired, would occur more 
rarely, and be of shorter continuance. Those on the contrary, during 
which that ability was in the highest vigour, would be of much 
longer duration than they can well be imder the system of funding. 

When funding, besides, has made a certain progress, 
the multiplication of taxes which it brings along 
with it sometimes impairs as much the ability of 
private people to accumulate even in time of peace, 
as the other system would in time of war. The peace 
revenue of Great Britain amounts at present to 
more than ten millions a year. If free and unmort- 
gaged, it might be sufficient, with proper management and without 
contracting a shilling of new debt, to carry on the most vigorous 
war. The private revenue of the inhabitants of Great Britain is at 
present as much encumbered in time of peace, their ability to 
accumulate is^ as much impaired as it would have been in the time 
of the most expensive war, had the pernicious system of funding 
never been adopted. 

The fact of part or In the payment of the interest of the public debt, it 
the whole of dte ^as been said, it is the right hand which pays the 
left* The money does not go out of the country. 
difference. Il; only a part of the revenue of one set of the 

inhabitants which is transferred to another; and the nation is not a 
farthing the poorer. This apology is founded altogether in the 
sophistry of the mercantile system, and after the long examination 
which I have already bestowed upon that system, it may perhaps be 
unnecessary to say any thing further about it. It supposes, besides, 
that the whole public debt is owing to the inhabitants of the country, 
which happens not to be true; the Dutch, as well as several other 
foreign nations, having a very considerable share in our public 

* [x^DeS^d^uttktat^mdesdcttcsdclai^ la g^uch^d^ k 

les^istribuer,*— Meto. Bsai poUHque sur le Commerce, dwp. xxiu., «d. of 17^. 

p.apd.] 
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funds. But though the whole debt were owing to the inhabitants of 

the country, it would not upon that account be less pernicious. 

JUnd and capital. Land and capital stock are the two original sources 

of all revenue both private and public. Capital 

stock pays the wages of productive labour, whether 

employed in agriculture, manufactures, or coi^- 

merce. The management of those two origin^ 

sources of revenue belongs to two different sets of people; the pro^ 

prietors of land, and the owners or employers of capital stock. \ 

Taxation may The proprietor of land is interested for the sake 

dimimsh or destroy of his own revenue to keep his estate in as good 
the landlord's ... , 1 1 1 • • i • 

ability to improve condition as he can, by buildmg and repairing ms 

his land, tenants houses, by making and maintaining the 

necessary drains and enclosures, and all those other expensive im- 
provements which it properly belongs to the landlord to make and 
maintain. But by different land-taxes the revenue of the landlord 
may be so much diminished; and by different duties upon the 
necessaries and conveniences of life, that diminished revenue may 
be rendered of so httle real value, that he may find himself alto- 
gether unable to make or maintain those expensive improvements. 
When the landlord, however, ceases to do his part, it is altogether 
impossible that the tenant should continue to do his. As the distress 
of the landlord increases, the agriculture of the country must neces- 
sarily decline. 

and induce the When, by different taxes upon the necessaries and 
ref^eitf^m\h^ conveniences of life, the ovmers and employers of 
country. Capital Stock find, that whatever revenue they de- 

rive from it, win not, in a particular country, purchase <he same 
quantity of those necessaries and conveniaices which an equal 
revenue would in almost any other, they will be disposed to remove 
to some other. And when, in order to raise those taxes, all or the 
greater part of merchants and manufacturers, that is, aU or the 
greater part of the employers of great capitals^ come to be con- 
tinually exposed to the mortifying and vexatious visits of the tax- 
gatherers, this disposition to remove will soon be changed into an 
actual removal. The industry of the country will necessarily fall 
with the removal of the capi^ which supported it, and the ruin of 
trade and manufiicturcs will follow the declension of agriculture. 

To tranrfer from the owners of those two great 
repemte^om de sourccs of revcttuc, land and capital stock, from the 
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owners of partmlar persons immediately interested in the good condi- 
tion of every particulir portion of land, and in the 
good management of every particular portion of 
capital stock, to another set of persons (the creditors 
of the public, who have no such particular interest), 
the greater part of thfe revenue arising from either, 
must, in the long-run, occasion both the neglect of land, and the 
waste or removal of capital stock. A creditor of the public has no 
doubt a general interest in the prosperity of the agriculture, manu- 
factures, and commerce of the country; and consequently in the 
good condition of its lands, and in the good management of its 
capital stock. Should there be any general failure or declension in 
any of these things, the produce of the different taxes might no 
longer be sufficient to pay him the annuity or interest which is due 
to him. But a creditor of the public, considered merely as such, has 
no interest in the good condition of any particular portion of land, 
or in the good management of any particular portion of capital 
stock. As a creditor of the public he has no knowledge of any such 
particular portion. He has no inspection of it. He can have no care 
about it. Its ruin may in some^ cases be unknown to him, and cannot 
directly affect him. 

The practice of practice of funding has gradually enfeebled 

funding has always every State which has adopted it. The Italian re- 
enfeebled states, publics seem to have begun it. Genoa and Venice, 

the only two remaining which can pretend to an independent 
existence, have both been enfeebled by it. Spain seems to have 
learned the practice from the Italian republics, and (its taxes being 
probably less judicious than theirs) it has, in proportion to its 
natural strength, been still more enfeebled. The debts of Spain are 
of very old standing. It was deeply in debt before the end of the 
sixteenth century, about a hundred years before England owed a 
shilling. France, notwithstanding all its natural resources, languishes 
under an oppressive load of the same kind. The republic of the 
United Provinces is as much enfeebled by its debts as either GeMa 
or Venice. Is it likely that in Great Britain alone a practice, which 
has brought dither weakness or desolation into every other countfji'', 
should prove altogether iimocent? 

The mpeHotHy of The system of taxation cstoblished in those difiarent 
tiie British system countries, it may be said, is infdior to that 
1 {Ed* I reads ‘most*,] 
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of taxation will England. I believe it is so. But it ought to be re- 
mcmbered, that when the wisest government has 
unlimited burden. exhausted all the proper subjects of taxation, it 
must, in cases of urgent necessity, have recourse to improper onfe.^ 
The wise republic of Holland has upon some occasions been obliged 
to have recourse to taxes as inconvenient as the greater part of th^sc 
of Spain. Another war begun before any consi^rablc liberation t>f 
the public revenue had been brought about, and growing in its 
progress as expensive as the last war, may, from irresistible necessity, 
render the British system of taxation as oppressive as that of Holland, 
or even as that of Spain. To the honour of our present system of 
taxation, indeed, it has hitherto given so little embarrassment to 
industry, that, during the course even of the most expensive wars, 
the frugality and good conduct of individuals seem^ to have been 
able by saving and accumulation, to repair all the breaches which 
the waste and extravagance of government had made in the general 
capital of the society. At the conclusion of the late war, tlie most 
expensive that Great Britain ever waged, her agriculture was as 
flourishing, her manufacturers as numerous and as fully employed, 
and her commerce as extensive, as they had ever been before. The 
capital, therefore, which supported all those different branches of 
industry, must have been equal to what it liad ever been before. 
Since the peace, agriculture has been still further improved, the 
rents of houses have risen in every town and village of the country, 
a proof of the increasing wealth and revenue of the people; and the 
annual amount of the greater part of the old taxes, of the principal 
branches of the excise and customs in particular, has been continually 
increasing, an equally dear proof of an increasing consumfition, and 
consequently of an increasing produce, which could alone support 
that consumption. Great Britain seems to support with ease, a bur- 
den which, half a century ago, nobody believed her capable of 
supporting. Let us not, however, upon this account rashly conclude 
that she is capable of supporting any burden; nor even be too con- 
fident daat she could support, wiAout great distress, a burden a 
litdc greater than what has already been laid upon her. 

Bmkn^ is When national debts have once been accumulated 
to a certain degree, there is scarce, I beKcvc, a 

single instance of their having been fairly and comr 

pletdy paid. The liberation of the public revenue, if it has ever bc«i 
** [Above, p. 439.] * [Ed$. 1 and a read ‘leenu’.] 
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brought about at all, has always been, brought about by a bank- 
ruptcy; sometimes by an avowed one, but always by a real one, 
though frequently by a pretended payment.^ 

Raising the coin raising of the denomination of the coin has 

fuss been the usual been the most usual expedient by which a real 
Xanhmptcyi^^h^ public bankruptcy hgis been disguised under the 
expedient appearance of a pretended payment. If a sixpence, 
wmeconse<iuences example, should either by act of parliament or 
than open royal proclamation be raised to the denomination 

bankruptcy. ^ shilling, and twenty sixpences to that of a 

pound sterling; the person who under the old denomination had 
borrowed twenty shillings, or near four ounces of silver, would, 
under the new, pay with twenty sixpences, or with something less 
than two ounces. A national debt of about a hundred and twenty- 
eight millions, nearly the capital of the fimded and unfunded debt of 


Great Britain, might in this manner be paid with about sixty-four 
millions of our present money. It would indeed be a pretended pay- 
ment only, and the creditors of the public would really be de- 
frauded of ten shillings in the pound of what was due to them. The 
calamity too would extend much further than to the creditors of the 
public, and those of every private person would suffer a propor- 
tionable loss; and this without any advantage, but in most cases with 
a great additional loss, to the creditors of the public. If the creditors 
of the public indeed were generally much in debt to other people, 
they might in some measure compensate their loss by paying their 
creditors in the same coin in which the public had paid them. But 
in most countries the creditors of the public arc, the greater part of 
them, wealthy people, who stand more in the relation of creditors 
than in that of debtors towards the rest of their fellow-citizens. A 


pretended payment of this kind, therefore, instead of alleviating, 
aggravates in most cases the loss of the creditors of the public; and 
without any advantage to the public, extends the calamity to a great 
number of other innocent people. It occasions a general and most 
pernicious subversion of the fortunes of private people; enriching 
in most cases the idle and profuse debtor at the expence of the indus- 
trious and frugal creditor, and transporting a great part of the 
national capital from the hands which were likely to inaease and 


^ [Raynal $ays X*6videncc autorise seulemcnt k dire que les gottvemements qui pour 
le maUteur (k» peuples ont adopti le (Intertable tyrtime dea eanprontt doivent t« w 
tard rabjurer: et que I’abus qu*ils cn ont fait les forcer 1 vraisemblablemcnt ^ ctre 
infidMes.’— pMlosophifte, Amrterdam, 1773. *«>». iv., p. 274-1 
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improve it, to those which are likely to dissipate and destroy it. 
When it becomes necessary for a state to decide itself bankrupt, in 
the same manner as when it becomes necessary for an individual to 
do so, a fair, open, and avowed bankruptcy is always the meastire 
which is both least dishonourable to the debtor, and least hurtful to 
the creditor. The honour of % state is surely very poorly provided 
for, when, in order to cover the disgrace of a real bankruptcy, it 1^ 
recourse to a juggling trick of this kind, so easily seen through, and 
at the same time so extremely pernicious. \ 


It has been adopted 
by many states, 
including ancient 
Rome, 


Almost all states, however, ancient as well as 
modem, when reduced to this necessity, have, upon 
some occasions, played this very juggling trick. The 


Romans, at the end of the first Punic war, reduced the As, the coin 


or denomination by which they computed the value of all their 
other coins, from containing twelve ounces of copper to contain 
only two ounces: that is, they raised two ounces of copper to a 
denomination wliich had always before expressed the value of 
twelve ounces. The republic was, in this manner, enabled to pay the 
great debts which it had contracted with the sixth part of what it 
really owed. So sudden and so great a bankruptcy, we should in the 
present times be apt to imagine, must have occasioned a very vio- 
lent popular clamour. It does not appear to have occasioned any. 
The law which enacted it was, like all other laws relating to the 
coin, introduced and carried through the assembly of the people by 
a tribune, and was probably a very popular law. In Rome, as in all 
the other ancient repubhes, the poor people were constantly in debt 
to the rich and the great, who, in order to secure their votes at the 
annual elections, used to lend them money at exorbitant interest, 
which, being never paid, soon accumulated into a sum too great 
cither for the debtor to pay, or for any body else to pay for him. 
The debtor, for fear of a very severe execution, was obliged, with- 
out any further gratuity, to vote for the candidate whom the 
creditor recommended. In spite of all the laws against bribery and 
corruption, the bounty of the candidates, together with the occa- 
sional distributions of com, which were ordered by the senate, were 
the principal funds from which, during the latter^ times of the 
Roman rq>ublic, the poorer citizens derived their subsistence. To 
deliver themselves from this subjection to their creditors, die poorer 
citizens were continually calling out cither for an entire abolition of 


^ (Eds. X and 2 retd cp, above, p. 410.} 
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debts, or for what they called New Tables; that is, for a law which 
should entitle them to a complete acquittance, upon paying only a 
certain proportion of their accumulated debts. The law which re- 
duced the coin of all denominations to a sixth part of its former 
value, as it enabled them to pay their debts with a sixth part of what 
they really owed, was equivalent tq the most advantageous new 
tables. In order to satisfy the people, the rich and the great were, 
upon several different occasions, obliged to consent to laws both for 
abolishing debts, and for introducing new tables; and they probably 
were induced to consent to this law, partly for the same reason, and 
partly that, by liberating the public revenue, they might restore 
vigour to that government of which they themselves had the prin- 
cipal direction. An operation of this kind would at once reduce a 
debt of a hundred and twenty-eight millions to twenty-one millions 
three hundred and thirty-three thousand three hundred and thirty- 
three pounds six shillings and eightpence. In the course of the second 
Pimic war the As was still further reduced, first, firom two ounces of 
copper to one ounce; and afterwards from one ounce to half an 
ounce; that is, to the twenty-fourth part of its original value.^ By 
combining the three Roman operations into one, a debt of a hun- 
dred and twenty-eight millions of our present money, might in this 
manner be reduced all at once to a debt of five millions three hun- 
dred and thirty-three thousand three hundred and thirty-three 
pounds six shillings and eight-pence. Even the enormous debt of 
Great Britain might in this manner soon be paid. 
and has led to the By means of such expedients the coin of, I believe, 
ofZTvllZ^ofthe nations has been gradually reduced more and 
com, more below its original value, and the same 

nominal sum has been gradually brought to contain a smaller and a 
smaller quantity of silver. 

Another expedient Nations have sometimes, for the same purpose, 
15 to adulterate the adulterated the standard of their coin; that is, have 
mixed a greater quantity of alloy in it. If in the 
pound weight of our silver coin, for example, instead of eighteen 
penny-weight, according to the present standard, there was mixed 
eight ounces of alloy; a pound sterling, or twenty shillings of suck 
coin, would be worth little more than six shillings and eight-pence 


=1 [This chapter of Roman history is based on a few sentences in Pliny, lib. 
xxaoii., cap. iii. Modern criticism has discovered the facts to be not nearly so simple as 
they arc rqircsented in the text.] • 
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of our present money. The quantity of silver contained in six shil- 
lings and eight-pence of our present money, would thus be raised 
very nearly to the denomination of a pound sterling. The adultera- 
tion of the standard has exactly the same effect with what the French 
call an augmentation, or a direct raising of the denomination of trie 
coin. ^ \ 

An augmentation, or a direct raising of the denom^ 
nation of the coin, always is, and from its nature 
must be, an open and avowed operation. By meani^ 
of it pieces of a smaller weight and bulk are called 
by the same name which had before been given to pieces of a greater 
weight and bulk. The adulteration of the standard, on the contrary, 
has generally been a concealed operation. By means of it pieces were 
issued from the mint of the same denominations, and, as nearly as 
could be contrived, of the same weight, bulk, and appearance, with 
pieces which had been current before of much greater value. When 
king John of France,^ in order to pay his debts, adulterated his coin, 
all the officers of his mint were sworn to secrecy. Both operations 
are unjust. But a simple augmentation is an injustice of open vio- 
lence; whereas an adulteration is an injustice of treacherous fraud. 
This latter operation, therefore, as soon as it has been discovered, 
and it could never be concealed very long, has always excited much 
greater indignation than the former. The coin after any consider- 
able augmentation has very seldom been brought back to its former 
weight; but after the greatest adulterations it has almost always been 
brought back to its former fineness. It has scarce ever happened that 
the fury and indignation of the people could otherwise be appeased. 
It has been tried in fii the end of the reign of Henry VIII. aji^ in the 
beginning of that of Edward VI. the English coin 
countries. was not only raised in its denomination, but adul- 

terated in its standard. The like frauds were practised in Scotland 
during the minority of James VI. They have occasionally been 
practi$ed in most otha countries. 

For puyiiu off That the public revenue of Great Britain can ever* 
f^y completely liberated, or even that any consider- 


^ See Du Cauge Glossary, voce Moneta; the Benedictine edition. [This gives a table 
of the alterations made in the coin and refers to Lc Blanc, Traits historique des Mon^ 
noyes de France^ 179 a, in which the fact that the officers were adjured by their oaths to 
keep matter secret is mentioned on p. azS, but the adjuration is also quoted in die 
mota acce^bk Bssai politique sttr U Commerce, dhap. sdii., cd. of xydi, p. 177*1 

* [Misprinted ‘never’ in eds. a- 5 .J 
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considerable able progress can ever be made towards that 

Trlhnlnution^^ liberation, while the* surplus of that revenue, or 
expense is necessary^ what is over and above defraying the annual ex- 
pence of the peace establishment, is so very small, it seems alto- 
gether in vain to expect. That liberation, it is evident, can never be 
brought about without cither some^very considerable augmenta- 
tion of the public revenue, or some equally considerable reduction 
of the public expence. 

Alterations in A more equal land tax, a more equal tax upon the 

taxation might of houscs, and such alterations in the present 

increase the revenue 

considerably, but system of customs and excise as those which have 
not sufficiently. mentioned in the foregoing chapter, might, 

perhaps, without increasing the burden of the greater part of the 
people, but only distributing the weight of it more equally upon the 
whole, produce a considerable augmentation of revenue. The most 
sanguine projector, however, could scarce flatter himself that any 
augmentation of this kind would be such as could give any reason- 
able hopes, cither of liberating the public revenue altogether, or 
even of making such progress towards that liberation in time of 
peace, as either to prevent or to compensate the further accumula- 
tion of the public debt in the next war. 

An extension of By extending the British system of taxation to all 

taxaHon to Ireland different provinces of the empire inhabited by 
and the colonies , ^ • 

would afford a either^ British or European extraction, 

larger increase. ^ much greater augmentation of revenue might 
be expected. This, however, could scarce, perhaps, be done, con- 
sistently with the principles of the British constitution, without 
admitting into the British parliament, or if you will into the states- 
gcneral of the British empire, a fair and equal representation of all 
those diflferent provinces, that of each province bearing the same 
proportion to the produce of its taxes, as the representation of Great 
Britain might bear to the produce of the taxes levied upon Great 
Britain. The private interest of many powerful individuals, the con- 
firmed prejudices of great bodies of people seem, indeed, at present, 
to oppose to so great a change such obstacles as it may be very 
diffietdt, perhaps, altogether impossible, to surmount. Without, 
however, pretonding to determine whether such a union be practi* 
cable or impracticable, it may not, perhaps, be improper, in a specu- 
lative work of this kind, to consider how far the British system of 
» {Ed. t read* ‘either of*.] 
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taxation might be applicable to all the different provinces of the 
empire; what revenue might "be expected from it if so appHed, and 
in what manner a general union of this kind might be likely to affect 
the happiness and prosperity of the different provinces coihpre- 
hended within it. Such a speculation can at worst be regarded tut as 
a new Utopia, less amusing certainly, but not more useless and 
chimerical than the old one. 

The land-tax, the stamp-duties, and the different duties of custipms 
and excise, constitute the four principal branches of the British 


The land>4ax Ireland is certainly as able, and our American and 
could well be West Indian plantations more able to pay a land- 
America and the tax than Great Bntam. Where the landlord is sub- 
West Indies. j^ct neither to tithe nor poors rate, he must certainly 
be more able to pay such a tax, than where he is subject to both 
those other burdens. The tithe, where there is no modus, and where 
it is levied in kind, diminishes more what would otheiwise be the 
rent of the landlord, than a land-tax which really amounted to five 
shillings in the pound. Such a tithe will be found in most cases to 
amount to more than a fourth part of the real rent of the land, or of 
what remains after replacing completely the capital of the farmer, 
together with his reasonable profit. If all moduses and all impro- 
priations were taken away, the complete church tithe of Great 
Britain and Ireland could not well be estimated at less than six or 
seven millions. If there was no tithe either in Great Britain or Ire- 


land, the landlords could afford to pay six or seven milhons addi- 
tional land-tax, without being more burdened than a very great 
part of them arc at present. America pays no tithe, andtould there- 
fore very well afford to pay a land-tax. The lands in America and 
the West Indies, indeed, arc in gaieral not tenanted nor^ leased out 
to fiirmers. They could not therefore be assessed according to any 
rent-roll. But neither were the lands of Great Britain, in the 4th of 


William and Mary, assessed according to any rent-roll, but accor- 
ding to a very loose and inaccurate estimation. The lands in America 
might be assessed either in die same manner, or according to an 
equitable valuation in consequence of an accurate survey, like that 
which was lately made in the Milanese, and in the dominions of 
Austria, Prustia, and Sardinia. ‘ 


^ [Ed I rcadi ‘or’.] 

* [Above, pp. J53, 3 <So,36i.J 
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Stamp duties could Stamp-duties, it is evident, might be levied with- 
eastly be extended. variation in all countries where the forms 

of law process, and the deeds by which property both real and per- 
sonal is transferred, are the same or nearly the same. 

The extension of The extension of the custom-house laws of Great 
Britain to Ireland and the plantations, provided it 
was accompanied, as injustice it ought to be, with 
an extension of the freedom of trade, would be in 
the highest degree advantageous to both. All the 
invidious restraints which at present oppress the 
trade of Ireland, the distinction between the enumerated and non- 
enumerated commodities of America, would be entirely at an end,^ 
The countries north of Cape Finisterre would be as open to every 
part of the produce of America, as those south of that Cape arc to 
some parts of that produce at present. The trade between all the 
different parts of the British empire would, in consequence of this 
uniformity in the custom-house laws, be as free as the coasting trade 
of Great Britain is at present. The British empire would thus afford 
within itself an immense internal market for every part of the prod- 
uce of all its different provinces. So great an extension of market 
would soon compensate both to Ireland and the plantations, all that 
they could suffer from the increase of the duties of customs. 

Excise duties would excise is the only part of the British system of 
require some taxation, which would require to be varied in any 

variation, respcct according as it was applied to the different 

provinces of the empire. It might be applied to Ireland without any 
variation; the produce and consumption of that kingdom being 
exactly of the same nature with those of Great Britain. In its appli- 
cation to America and the West Indies, of which the produce and 
consumption are so very different from those of Great Britain, s6me 
modifreation might be necessary, in the same maimer as in its 
application to the cyder and beer counties of England. 
as for example in ^ fermented liquor, for example, which is called 
the case of ^ becr, but which, as it is made of mclasses, bears very 

American beer. resemblance to OUT beer, makes a considerable 

part of the common drink of the people in America. This liquor, as 
it can be kept only for a few days, cannot, like our beer, be prepared 
and stored up for sale in great breweries; but every private family 
must brew it for their own use, in the same manner as they cook 

1 [Above, p. Bp.] 
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their victuals. But to subject every private family to the odious 
visits and examination of the tax-gatherers, in the same manner as 
we subject the keepers of alehouses and the brewers for public sale, 
would be altogether inconsistent with Hbcrty. If for the sake of 
equality it was thought necessary to lay a tax upon this liquor, it 
might be taxed by taxing thc^material of which it is made, cither at 
the place of manufacture, or, if the circumstances of the trade ren- 
dered such an excise improper, by laying a duty upon its importa- 
tion into the colony in which it was to be consumed. Besides the 
duty of one penny a gallon imposed by the British parliament upon 
the importation of melasses into America; there is a provincial tax 
of this kind upon their importation into Massachusets Bay, in ships 
belonging to any other colony, of eight-pence the hogshead; and 
another upon their importation, from the northern colonies, into 
South Carolina, of five-pence the gallon. Or if neither of these 
methods was found convenient, each family might compound for 
its consumption of this liquor, either according to the number of 
persons of which it consisted, in the same manner as private families 
compound for the malt-tax in England; or according to the different 
ages and sexes of those persons, in the same manner as several 
different taxes arc levied in Holland; or nearly as Sir Matthew 
Decker proposes that all taxes upon consumable commodities should 
be levied in England,^ This mode of taxation, it has already been 
observed, when applied to objects of a speedy consumption, is not 
a very convenient one. It might be adopted, however, in cases where 
no better could be done. 


Sugar, rum and 
tobacco could be 
made subject to 
excise. 


Sugar, rum, and tobacco, arc commodities which 
are no where necessaries of Ufe, which arc boeome 
objects of almost universal consumption, and which 


are therefore extremely proper subjects of taxation. If a union with 


the colonies were^ to take place, those commodities might be taxed 


either before they go out of the hands of the manufacturer or 
grower; or if this mode of taxation did not suit the dreumstances of 
those persons, they might be deposited in public warehouses both 
at the place of manufamire, and at all the different ports of the 


empire to tAdiich they might afterwards be transported, to remain 
there, under the joint custody of the owner and die revenue officer. 


till such time as diey should be delivered out either to the consumer, 
to the merchant retailer for home-consumption, or to the merdhant 


* » [Above, pp. 406-407.] * [Eds. 1-3 read ‘was’.] 
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exporter, the tax not to be advanced till such delivery* When 
delivered out for exportation, to go duty free; upon proper 
security being given that they should really be exported out of the 
empire. These are perhaps the principal commodities with regard 
to which a union with the colonies might require some considerable 
change in the present system of British taxation. 

The increase of What might be the amount of the revenue which 
^ohtMnel ifpropor- System of taxation extended to all the different 
tionate to the provinces of the empire might produce, it must, 
Taxet^wotZ^yfelT doubt, be altogether impossible to ascertain with 
six millions and tolerable exactness. By means of this system there 
^applieTin ^ annually levied in Great Britain, upon less than 

reduction of debt, eight millions of people, more than ten millions of 

revenue. Ireland contains more than two millions of 
growing one. people, and according to the accounts laid before 
the congress,^ the twelve associated provinces of America contain 
more than three. Those accounts, however, may have been exag- 
gerated, in order, perhaps, either to encourage their own people, or 
to intimidate those of tliis country, and we shall suppose therefore 
that our North American and West Indian colonies taken together 
contain no more than three millions; or that the whole British 


empire, in Europe and America, contains no more than thirteen 
millions of inhabitants. If upon less than eight millions of inhabi- 
tants this system of taxation raises a revenue of more than ten mil- 
lions sterling; it ought upon thirteen millions of inhabitants to 
raise a revenue of more than sixteen millions two hundred and fifty 
diousand pounds sterling. From this revenue, supposing that this 
system could produce it, must be deducted, the revenue usually 
raised in Ireland and the plantations for defraying the expence of 
their respective civil governments. The expence of the civil and 
military establishment of Ireland, together with the interest of the 
public debt, amounts, at a medium of the two years which ended 
March 1775, to something less than seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds a year. By a very exact account* of the revenue of the 
principal colonics of America and the West Indies, it amounted, 
before the commencement of the present® disturbances, to a hun- 
dred and forty-one thousand eight hundred pounds. In this account. 


* {Given in the Continuation of Anderson’s Commerce, a.d. i 774* P* *7S» in 

ed. of iSoi.] * [Above, p. 85 .] 

• [Ed, X reads ‘late’; cp. above, vol. i., p. SH*] 
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however, the revenue of Maryland, of North Carolina, and of all 
our late acquisitions both upon the continent and in the islands, is 
omitted, which may perhaps make a difference of thirty or forty 
thousand pounds. For the sake of even numbers therefore, let lis 
suppose that the revenue necessary for supporting the civil govern- 
ment of Ireland and the plantations, may amoimt to a million. There 
would remain consequently a revenue of fifteen millions two hunV 
dred and fifty thousand pounds, to be appHed towards defraying 
the general expence of the empire, and towards paying the public\ 
debt. But if from the present revenue of Great Britain a million 
could in peaceable times be spared towards the payment of that debt, 
six miUions two hundred and fifty thousand pounds could very well 
be spared firom this improved revenue. This great sinking fund too 
might be augmented every year by the interest of the debt which 
had been discharged the year before, and might in this manner 
increase so very rapidly, as to be sufficient in a few years to discharge 
the whole debt, and thus to restore completely the at present debili- 
tated and languishing vigour of the empire. In the mean time the 
people might be relieved from some of the most burdensome taxes; 
from those which are imposed either upon the necessaries of life, or 
upon the materials of manufacture. The labouring poor would thus 
be enabled to five better, to work cheaper, and to send their goods 
cheaper to market. The cheapness of their goods would increase the 
demand for them, and consequently for the labour of those who 
produced them. This increase in the demand for labour, would both 
increase the numbers and improve the circumstances of the labour- 
ing poor. Their consumption would increase, and together with it 
the revenue arising firom all those articles of their consumption upon 
which the taxes might be allowed to remam. 

Some mcessofy The revenue arising firom this system of taxation, 
however, might not immediately increase m pro- 
muuer^Uttued portion to the number of people who were sub- 
jeeted to it. Great indulgence would for some time 
sim^ aUeraiiom. be due to diose provinces of the empire which were 

dms sulyected to burthens to which they had not before been accus- 
tomed, and even when the same taxes came to be levied every where 
as exactly as possible, they would not every where produce a 
revenue proportioned to the numbers of the people. In a poor counr 
try die ctmsumpdtm of die principal commodities sobjea to the 
dudes of customs and cxdsc is very small; and in a thinly iahahited 
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country the opportunities of smuggling are very great. The con- 
sumption of malt liquors among the inferior ranks of people in Scot- 
land is very small, and the excise upon malt, beer, and ale, produces 
less there than in England in proportion to the numbers of the people 
and the rate of the duties, which upon malt is different on account 
of a supposed difference of quality. h\these particular branches of the 
excise, there is not, I apprehend, much more smuggling in the one 
country than in the other. The duties upon the distillery, and the 
greater part of the duties of customs, in proportion to the numbers 
of people in the respective countries, produce less in Scotland than 
in England, not only on account of the smaller consumption of the 
taxed commodities, but of the much greater facility of smuggling. 
In Ireland, the inferior ranks of people are still poorer than in Scot- 
land, and many parts of the country are almost as thinly inhabited. In 
Ireland, therefore, the consumption of the taxed commodities might, 
in proportion to the number of the people, be still less than in Scot- 
land, and the facility of smuggling nearly the same. In America and 
the West Indies the white people even of the lowest rank are in much 
better circumstances than those of the same rank in England, and 


their consumption of all the luxuries in which they usually indulge 
themselves is probably much greater. The blacks, indeed, who make 
the greater part of the inhabitants both of the southern colonies upon 
the continent and of the West India^ islands, as they are in a state of 


slavery, arc, no doubt, in a worse condition than the poorest people 
either in Scotland or Ireland. We must not, however, upon that 


account, imagine that they are worse fed, or that their consumption 
of articles which might be subjected to moderate duties, is less than 
that even of the lower ranks of people in England. In order that 
they may work well, it is the interest of their master that they 
should be fed well and kept in good heart, in the same manner as it 
is his interest that his working cattle should be so. The blacks 
accordingly have almost every where their allowance of rum and of 
melasses or spruce beer, in the same manner as the white servants; 
and this allowance would not probably be withdrawn, though those 
articles should be subjected to moderate duties. The consumption of 
the taxed commodities, therefore, in proportioil to the number of 
inhabitants, would probably be as great in America and the West 
Indies as in any part of the British empire. The opportunities of 
smuggling indeed, would be much greater; America, in proportion 
» [Eds. I and a wad *Wcst Indian’.] 
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to the extent of the country, being much more thinly inhabited 
than either Scotland or Ireland. If the revenue, however, which is 
at present raised by the different duties upon malt and malt liquors, 
were^ to be levied by a single duty upon malt, the opportunity off 
smuggling in the most important branch of the excise would bel 
almost entirely taken away: A^d if the duties of customs, instead of\ 
being imposed upon almost all the different articles of importation, ^ 
were confined to a few of the most general use and consumption, and 
if the levying of those duties were subjected to the excise laws, the 
opportunity of smuggling, though not so entirely taken away, 
would be very much diminished. In consequence of those two, 
apparently, very simple and easy alterations, the duties of customs 
and excise might probably produce a revenue as great in proportion 
to the consumption of the most thinly inhabited province, as they 
do at present in proportion to that of the most populous. 

The Americatts Americans, it has been said, indeed, have no 

have liule gold and gold or silver money; the interior commerce of the 
country being carried on by a paper currency, and 
the gold and silver which occasionally come among them being all 
sent to Great Britain in return for the commodities which they re- 
ceive from us. But without gold and silver, it is added, there is no 
possibility of paying taxes. We already get all the gold and silver 
which they have. How is it possible to draw from them what they 
have not? 


but this is the ^ea present scarcity of gold and silver money in 
of choke, not America is not the effect of the poverty of that 

cotmtry, or of the inability of the people there to 
purchase those metab. In a country where the wages of labouMre so 
much higher, and the price of provisions so teuch lower than in 
Ei^land, the greater part of the people must surely have where- 
widol to purchase a greater quantity, if it were® cither necessary 
ca: convenient for them to do so. The scarcity of those metals there- 
fore, must be the effea of choice, and not of necessity. 

It is £6i transacting cithet domestic or foreign business, that gold 
and ^ver money is either necessary or convenioit 
IVyer is kww The domestic business of every ccnintry, it has been 
shewn in the second book of diis Inquiry,* may, at 
home trade, least in peaceable times, be transact^ by means of 


* {Ed*. 1-3 lead *wm’ here and five line* bdow.} * [Ed*. 1-3 read *w***.] 

• [Atove, voL i., pp. 
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a paper currency, with nearly the same degree of convenicncy as by 
gold and silver money. It is convenient for the Americans, who 
could always employ with profit in the improvement of their lands 
a greater stock than they can easily get, to save as much as possible 
the expence of so costly an instrument of commerce as gold and 
silver, and rather to employ that parteof their surplus produce which 
would be necessary for purchasing those metals, in purchasing the 
instruments of trade, the materials of clothing, several parts of 
household furniture, and the iron-work necessary for building and 
extending their settlements and plantations; in purchasing, not dead 
stock, but active and productive stock. The colony governments 
find it for their interest to supply the^ people with such a quantity 
of paper-money as is fully sufficient and generally more than suffi- 
cient for transacting their domestic business. Some of those govern- 
ments, that of Pennsylvania particularly, derive a revenue from 
lending this paper-money to their subjects at an interest of so much 
per cent. Others, like that of Massachusett’s Bay, advance upon 
extraordinary emergencies a paper-money of this kind for defraying 
the public expence, and afterwards, when it suits the conveniency of 
the colony, redeem it at the depreciated value to which it gradually 
falls. In 17472 that colony paid, in this manner, the greater part of its 
public debts, with the tenth part of the money for which its bills 
had been granted. It suits the conveniency of the planters to save the 
expence of employing gold and silver money in their domestic 
transactions; and it suits the conveniency of the colony governments 
to supply them with a medium, which, though attended with some 
very considerable disadvantages, enables them to save that expence. 
The redundancy of paper-money necessarily banishes gold and silver 
from the domestic transactions of the colonies, for the same reason 
tliat it has banished those metals from the greater part of the domes- 
tic transactions in* Scotland; and in both cotuitries it is not the 
poverty, but the enterprizing and projecting spirit of the people, 
their desire of employing all the stock which they can get as active 
and productive stock, which has occasioned this redundancy of 
paper-money, 

u4tae forfeit hx the exterior commerce which the different 

^xamai trade they colonies carry on with Great Britain, gold and silver 


^ [Ed. t omits ‘the’.] ^ r 

• Sec Hutchmson^s Hist, of Massachusett’s Bay, Vol JI.. page 43d & seq. ef 

the Colony of Massachmets Bay^ and cd., 1765-8.) 

• (Ed I reads ‘of\] 
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use as much gold are more or less employed, exactly in propor- 

and silver as is as they are more or less necessary. Where 

necessary, . - ' i i i 

those metals are not necessary, they seldom appear. 

Where they arc necessary, they are generally found / 

In the trade between lu the commerce between Great Britain and the 

o^^VhgMa tobacco colonies, the British goods are generally 

and Maryland advanced to the colonists at a pretty long credit, \ 

tobacco is a more ^nd are afterwards paid for in tobacco, rated at a ' 
convenient . . _ . * . r i i • 

currency than certam price. It IS more convement tor the colomsts 

gold and silver. p^y in tobacco than in gold and silver. It would 

be more convenient for any merchant to pay for the goods which 
his correspondents had sold to him in some other sort of goods 
which he might happen to deal in, than in money. Such a merchant 
would have no occasion to keep any part of his stock by him unem- 
ployed, and in ready money, for answering occasional demands. 
He could have, at all times, a larger quantity of goods in his shop or 
warehouse, and he could deal to a greater extent. But it seldom hap- 
pens to be convenient for all the correspondents of a merchant to 
receive payment for the goods which they sell to him, in goods of 
some oAer kind which he happens to deal in. The British mer- 
chants who trade to Virginia and Maryland happen to be a particu- 
lar set of correspondents, to whom it is more convenient to receive 
payment for the goods which they sell to those colonies in tobacco 
than in gold and silver. They expect to make a profit by the sale of 
the tobacco. They could make none by that of the gold and silver. 
Gold and silver, therefore, very seldom appear in the commerce be- 
tween Great Britain and the tobacco colonies. Maryland and Vir- 
ginia have as little occasion for those metals in their forcigh as in 
their domestic commerce. They arc said, accordingly, to have less 
gold and silver money than any other colonics in America, They 
arc reckoned, however, as thriving, and consequently as rich, as any 
of their neighbours. 

The northern In the northern colonics, Pennsylvania, New York, 

New Jersey, the four gov«nments of New Eng- 
tauer Httetsary to land, &c. the value of their own produce which 
^ export to Great Britain is not equal to that of 
Great Brittdn. the manu£u;tures which they import for their own 
use, and for that of some of the other colonies to which dicy arc the 
Cartiers. A balance, therefore, must be paid to the mother couittry in 
gold and silver, and this balance drey genially &id. 


silver necessary to 
pay the balame on 
their trade with 
Great Britain. 
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The su^ar colonies sugar colonies the value of the produce 

s^n^ollyfind the annually exported to Great Britain is much greater 
fecesMryirjay ^ goods imported from thence. If 

the balance to the Sugar and rum annually sent to the mother 

Jhkh aHstsfrom Country were paid for in those colonies, Great 
the sugar planters Britain would bc Obliged to send out every year a 
being absentees. balance in money, and the trade to the 

West Indies would, by a certain species of politicians, be considered 
as extremely disadvantageous. But it so happens, that many of the 
principal proprietors of the sugar plantations reside in Great Britain. 
Their rents are remitted to them in sugar and rum, the produce of 
their estates. The sugar and rum which the West India merchants 
purchase in those colonies upon their own account, are not equal in 
value to the goods which they annually sell there. A balance there- 
fore must necessarily^ bc paid to them in gold and silver, and this 
balance too is generally found. 

Any difficulties The difficulty and irregularity of payment from the 

have not been different colonies to Great Britain, have not been at 
proportionate to the ... . , n r i 

size of the balances all m proportion to the greatness or smalmess or the 

balances which were respectively due from them. 
Payments have in general been more regular from the northern than 
from the tobacco colonies, though the former have generally paid a 
pretty large balance in money, while the latter have either paid* no 
balance, or a much smaller one. The difficulty of getting payment 
from our different sugar colonies has been greater or less in propor- 
tion, not so much to the extent of the balances respectively due from 
them, as to the quantity of uncultivated land which they contained; 
that is, to the greater or smaller temptation which the planters have 
been under of over-trading, or of undertaking the settlement and 
plantation of greater quantities of waste land than suited the extent 
of their capitals. The returns from the great island of Jamaica, where 
there is still much uncultivated land, have, upon this account, been in 
general more irregular and uncertain, than those from the smaller 
islands of Barbadocs, Antigua, and St. Christophen, which have 
for these many years been completely cultivated, and have, upon 
that account, afforded less field for the speculations of the planter. 
The new acquisitions of Grenada, Tobago, St. Vincents, and 
Dominica,* have opened a new field for speculations of this kind; 


^ {Ed. I reads *must generally*.] 
• {Above, p. 90, note 5.) 


* {Ed. I reads ‘paid either*.J 
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and the returns from those islands have of late been as irregular and 
uncertain as those from the great island of Jamaica. 
and have arisen It is not, therefore, the poverty of the colonies 
^mdeTcessive^^^ which occasions, in the greater part of them, ilhe 
enterprise. present scardty of gold and silver money. Tkeir 

great demand for active and productive stock makes it convenipt 
for them to have as little dead stock as possible; and disposes thtm 
upon that account to content themselves with a cheaper, though less 
commodious instrument of commerce than gold and silver. They 
are thereby enabled to convert the value of that gold and silver into 
the instruments of trade, into the materials of clothing, into house- 
hold furniture, and into the iron work necessary for building and 
extending their settlements and plantations. In those branches of 
business which cannot be transacted without gold and silver money, 
it appears, that they can always find the necessary quantity of those 
metals; and if they frequently do not fmd it, their failure is generally 
the effect, not of their necessary poverty, but of their unnecessary 
and excessive enterprize. It is not because they arc poor that their 
payments arc irregi^ and uncertain; but because they are too eager 
to become excessively rich. Though all that part of the produce of 
the colony taxes, which was over and above what was necessary for 
defraying the expcnce of their own civil and military establishments, 
were to be remitted to Great Britain in gold and silver, the colonies 
have abundantly wherewithal to purchase the requisite quantity of 
those metals. They would in this case be obliged, indeed, to ex- 
change a part of their surplus produce, with which they now pur- 
chase active and productive stock, for dead stock. M transacting 
their domestic business they would be obliged to employ a costly 
instead of a cheap instrument of commerce; and the cxpencc of 
purchasing this costly instrument might damp somewhat the 
vivacity a^ ardour of their excessive enterprize in the improvement 
of land. It might not, however, be necessary to remit any part of the 
American revenue in gold and silver. It might be remitted in bills 
drawn upon and accepted by particular merchants or companies in 
Great Britain, to whom a part of the surplus produce of America 
had been consigned, who would pay into the treasury the American 
revenue in money, after having themselves received the v Juc of it 
in goods; and the whole business might frequently be transacted 
wiAout exporting a single ounce of gold or silver^ from America. 

• ‘ [Ed, X reads ‘gold and silver’.] 
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It is not contrary to justice that both Ireland and 
America should contribute towards the discharge 
of the public debt of Great Britain. That debt has 
been contracted in support of the government 
established by the Revolution, a government to 
which the protestants of Ireland owc^ not only the whole authority 
which they at present enjoy in their own country, but every security 
which they possess for their liberty, their property, and their reli- 
gion; a government to which several of the colonies of America 
owe their present charters, and consequently their present constitu- 
tion, and to which all the colonies of America owe the liberty, 
security, and property which they have ever since enjoyed. That 
public debt has been contracted in the defence, not of Great Britain 
alone, but of all the different provinces of the empire; the immense 
debt contracted in the late war in particular, and a great part of that 
contracted in the war before, were both properly contracted in 


It is justice that 
Ireland and 
America should 
contribute to the 
discharge of the 
British debt. 


Union would 
deliver Ireland from 
an oppressive 
aristocracy founded 
on religious and 
political prejudices. 


defence of America. 

By a union with Great Britain, Ireland would gain, 
besides the freedom of trade, other advantages 
much more important, and wliich would much 
more than compensate any increase of taxes that 
might accompany that union. By the union with 
England, the middling and inferior ranks of people in Scotland 
gained a complete deliverance from the power of an aristocracy 
which had always before oppressed them. By an luiion with Great 
Britain, the greater part of the people of all ranks in Ireland would 
gain an equally complete deliverance from a much more oppressive 
aristocracy; an aristocracy not founded, like that of Scotland, in the 
natural and respectable (istinctions of birth and fortune; but in die 
most odious of all distinctions, those of religious and political prej- 
udices; distinctions wliich, more than any other, animate both the 
insolence of the oppressors and the hatred and indignation of the 
oppressed, and which commonly render the inhabitants of the same 
country more hostile to one another than those of different countries 
ever arc. Without a union with Great Britain, the inhabitants of 
Ireland arc not likely for many ages to consider themselves as one 

mLowiei W(mu No oppressive aristoaacy has ever prwailed m the 
be Mpereafrm Even they, however, would, in pomt ot 

happiness and tranquillity, gain considerably by a 
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to lead to bloodshed union with Great Britain. It would, at least, deliver 
'se^L^on from them from those rancorous and virulent factions 
Great Britain. which are inseparable from small democracies, and 
which have so frequently divided the affections of their people, and j 
disturbed the tranquillity of their governments, in their form so( 
nearly democratical. In the cjse of a total separation from Great \ 
Britain, which, unless prevented by a union of this kind, seems very ^ 
likely to take place, those factions would be ten times more virulent 
than ever. Before the commencement of the present disturbances, 
the coercive power of the mother-country had always been able to 
restrain those factions from breaking out into any thing worse than 
gross brutality and insult. If that coercive power were^ entirely 
taken away, they would probably soon break out into open violence 
and bloodshed. In all great countries which are united under one 
uniform government, the spirit of party commonly prevails less in 
the remote provinces than in the centre of the empire. The distance 
of those provinces from the capital, from the principal scat of the 
great scramble of faction and ambition, makes them enter less into 
the views of any of the contending parties, and renders them more 
indifferent and impartial spectators of the conduct of aU. The spirit 
of party prevails less in Scotland dian in England. In the case of a 
union it would probably prevail less in Ireland than in Scotland, and 
the colonies would probably soon enjoy a degree of concord and 
unanimity at present unknown in any part of the British empire. 
Both Ireland and the colonics, indeed, would be subjected to heavier 
taxes than any which they at present pay. In consequence, however, 
of a diligent and faithftd application of the pubhc revenue towards 
the discharge of the national debt, the greater part of thos# taxes 
might not be of long continuance, and the public revenue of Great 
Britain might soon be reduced to what was necessary for main- 
taining a moderate peace establishment. 

The territorial acquisitions of the East India com- 
pany, the undoubted right of the crown, that is, of 
the state and people of Great Britain, might be 
rendered another source of revenue more abundant 
perhaps, than all those already mentioned. Those 
countries arc represented as more fertile, more extensive; and, in pro- 
portion to their extent, much richer and more populous than Great 
Britain. In order to draw a great revenue from them, it would not 
* » ffids. 1-3 read Vas\) 


JEast India with 
lighter taxes and 
less corrupt adminis* 
troHon might yield 
an even larger 
addition of revenue. 
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probably be necessary, to introduce any new system of taxation into 
countries which are already sufficiently and more than sufficiently 
taxed. It might, perhaps, be more proper to lighten, than to aggra- 
vate, the burden of those unfortunate countries, and to endeavour 
to draw a revenue from them, not by imposing new taxes, but by 
preventing the embezzlement and^ misapplication of the greater 
part of those which they already pay. 

If no such augment should be found impracticable for Great 

tation of revenue Britain to draw any considerable augmentation of 
Great Britain revenue from any of the resources above mcn- 
should reduce her tioned; the only resource which can remain to her 
l^r^lfofthectt^ ^ diminution of her cxpence. In the mode of 
of the colonies in collecting, and in that of expending the public 
peace and war, revenue; though in both there may be still room 
for improvement; Great Britain seems to be at least as oeconomical 
as any of her neighbours. The military establishment which she 
maintains for her own defence in time of peace, is more moderate 
than that of any European state which can pretend to rival her either 
in wealth or in power. None of those articles, therefore, seem to 
admit of any considerable reduction of expence. The expence of the 
peace establishment of the colonies was, before the commencement 
of the present disturbances, very considerable, and is an expence 
which may, and if no revenue can be drawn &om them, ought 
certainly to be saved altogether. This constant expence in time of 
peace, though very great, is insignificant in comparison with what 
the defence of the colonies has cost us in time of war. The last war, 
which was undertaken altogether on account of the colonies, cost 
Great Britain, it has already been observed, upwards of ninety 
millions.^ The Spanish war of 1739 was principally undertaken on 
their account; in which, and in the French war that was the conse- 
quence of it, Great Britain spent upwards of forty millions, a great 
part of which ought justly to be charged to the colonies. In those 
two wars the colonies cost Great Britain much more than double 
the sum which the national debt amoimted to before the com- 
mencement of the first of them. Had it not been for those wars that 
debt might, and probably would by this time, have been com- 
pletely paid; and had it not been for the colonies, the former of those 
wars might not, and the latter certainly would not have been under- 
taken, It was because the colonics were supposed to be provinces of 

1 [Above, voL i., p. 463,] 
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the British empire, that this expence was laid out upon them. But 
countries which contribute neither revenue nor military force 
towards the support of the empire, caimot be considered as prov- 
inces. They may perhaps be considered as appendages, as a sort of 
splendid and showy equipage of the empire. But if the empire can 
no longer support the expenej of keeping up this equipage, it 
ought certainly to lay it down; and if it cannot raise its revenue in 
proportion to its expence, it ought, at least, to accommodate its 
expence to its revenue. If the colonies, notwithstanding their re- 
fusal to submit to British taxes, are still to be considered as provinces 
of the British empire, their defence in some future war may cost 
Great Britain as great an expcnce as it ever has done in any former 
war. The rulers of Great Britain have, for more than a century past, 
amused the people with the imagination that they possessed a great 
empire on the west side of the Atlantic. This empire, however, has 
hitherto existed in imagination only. It has hitherto been, not an 
empire, but die project of an empire; not a gold mine, but the proj- 
ect of a gold mine; a project which has cost, which continues to 
cost, and which, if punued in the same way as it has been hitherto, 
is likely to cost, immense expence, without being likely to bring 
any profit; for the effects of the monopoly of the colony trade, it 
has been shewn,* are, to the great body of the people, mere loss 
instead of profit. It is surely now time that our rulers should either 
realize this golden dream, in which they have been indulging them- 
selves, perhaps, as well as the people; or, that they should awake 
from it themselves, and endeavour to awaken the people. If the 
project cannot be completed, it ought to be given up. If any of the 
provinces of the British empire cannot be made to contributtf to- 
wards the support of the whole empire, it is surdy time that Great 
Britain should free herself firom the expence of defending those 
provinces in time of war, and of supporting any part of their civil 
or military establishments in time of peace, and endeavour to 
accommo^e her future views and designs to the real mediocrity 
of her circumstances. 


* [Above, pp. 103-146.] 
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The two following Accounts are subjoined in order to illustrate and confirm 
what is said in the Fifth Chapter of the Fourth Book,® concerning the Tonnage 
bounty to the White Herring Fishery, The Reader, I believe, may depend 
upon the accuracy of both Accounts. 

An Accotmt of Busses fitted out in Scotland for Eleven Years, with the Number 
of Empty Barrels carried out, and the Number of Barrels of Herrings caught; 
also the Bounty at a Medium on each Barrel of Scasteeks, and on each Barre 
when fully packed. 


Years ' Nj^ber of 
; Busses, 

Empty 
Barrels 
carried out. 

j Barrels of 1 
1 Herrings ' 
i caught. 1 

Bounty paid on the 
Busses. 1 

1771 

1 

1 

1 

29 1 

5948 

1 

i 2832 

£. s. d. ' 
2085 0 0 j 

1772 

168 

41316 

1 22237 

I10S5 7 6 j 

1773 

190 : 

42333 

! 420SS 

I2S10 8 6 

1774 

248 1 

59303 

i 56365 

16952 2 6 

1775 

275 1 

69144 

' 52879 

, 19315 15 0 1 

1776 

294 

76329 

! 51863 

21290 7 6 

1777 : 

240 

62679 

! 43313 

17592 2 6 

1778 220 

56390 

' 40958 

16316 2 6 

1779 

206 

55194 

i 29367 

15287 0 0 

1780 

181 

1 48315 

! 19885 

13445 12 6 

1781 

1 

135 

! 33992 

I 

1 16593 

j 

9613 12 6 

1 

Total, 

2186 

1 550943 

! 378347 1 

j 1 

155463 II 0 


Scasteeks 378347 Bounty at a medium for each barrel of sea- 

steeks, X)* ® ® 

But a barrel of seastecks being only reckoned two- 
thirds of a barrel fully packed, one-third is deducted 
I deducted 1261 15I which brings the bounty to . . 0 X2 3} 


Barrels full' 
packed, 


2J233li 


* jin AMtiims and Corrections this matter is printed indie text, and cotuequenily 
the teadins here is ‘confirm what is said above’.] 
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Brought over — o 12 sf 

And if the herrings are exported, there is besides a pre- 
mium of 02 

So that the bounty paid by Government in money for each 

barrel, is o 14 ii| 

But if to this, the duty of the salt usually taken credit for 
as expended in curing each barrel, •which at a medium is of 
foreign, one bushel and one-fourth of a bushel, at 10 s. a 
bushel, be added, viz. . . . . . . . o 12 6 

The bounty on each barrel would amount to . . . ^ 7 

If the herrings are cured with British salt, it will stand thus, viz. 

Bounty as before o 14 iij 

— but if to this bounty the duty on two bushels of Scots salt 
at I s. 6 d. per bushel, supposed to be the quantity at a medium 
used in curing each barrel is added, to wit, ... 03 

The bounty on each barrel will amount to . . . X* ^ *7 ^^3 

And, 

When buss herrings are entered for home consumption in 
Scotland, and pay the shilling a barrel of duty, the bounty 

stands thus, to wit before £,• o 12 

From which the i s. a barrel is to be deducted , . 010 

o II 3 i 

But to that there is to be added again, the duty of the 

foreign salt used in curing a barrel of herrings, viz. . . o 12 6 

So that the premium allowed for each barrel of herrings 
entered for home consumption is X* ^ 3 

If the herrings are cured with British salt, it will stand as follows, vi?. 

Bounty on each barrel brought in by the busses as above . o 12 3i 
From which deduct the z s. a barrel paid at the time they 
are esntered for home consumption o i 0 

X- o II 3 i 

But if to the bounty the duty on two bushels of Scots salt 
at 1 s* 6 d. per bushel, supposed to be the quantity at a medium 


used in curing each barrel, is added, to wit, . . . 030 

Ihe premium for each barrel entered for home consump- 
tion wdl be X* ^ I 4 3 } 


Though the loss of duties upon herrings exported cannot, perhaps, properly 
be cQimdmd as bounty; that upon herrings entered for home consumption 
cxmaiunly may. 
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An Account of the Quantity of Foreign Salt imported into Scotland^ and of Scots 
Salt delivered Duty free from the Works there for the Fishery, from the sth of 
April 1771 to the sth of April 1782, with a Medium of both for one Year, 


PERIOD, 

Foreign Salt 
imported 

Scots Salt 
delivered from 
the Works 


Bushels. 

1 Bushels. 

! 

From the 5th of April 1771, to the 5th of \ 
April 1782. J 

936974 

j 

1 168226 

Medium for one Year 

1 

i 85179^1 

! 152931^ 

i 


It is to be observed that the Bushel of Foreign Salt weighs 84 lb. that of 
British Salt 56 lb. only. 
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[This index is the original index, which appeared first in edition 3, with {in square 
brackets) additions by the present editor. It covers only the text and the author's 
notes. For books quoted in the editor's notes, readers should consult Index II,] 

[Abassides, opulence of Saracen empire under, i. 427] 

[Abbeville, woollen monopoly, i. 483] 

[Abraham, weighed shekels, i. 29] 

Absentee tax, the propriety of, considered, with reference to Ireland, ii. 427 
[Abyssinia, salt money, i. 27] 

[Academy, the, assigned to Plato, ii. 298] 

[Academy of Sciences, Description des Arts et Metiers faites ou approuvecs par 
Messieurs de V academic royale des sciences, 1761, i. 141] 

[Acapulco ships, sailing between America and East Indies, 1. 227, 230, 232] 
Accounts of money, in modem Europe, all kept, and the value of goods com- 
puted, in silver, i. 44 

[Accumulation, early state preceding, i. 53, 72; title of Bk. ii., 389; previous 
and necessary to division of labour, 291] 

[Achilles, Agamemnon’s offer to, ii. 239] 

Actors, public, paid for the contempt attending their profession, i. 120 
[Adriatic, favourable to commerce, i. 25] 

[Adulteration of coin, worse than augmentation, ii, 470] 

[Adulterine guilds, i. 138] 

[i€gean sea, islands of, ii. 66] 

[vEolian colonies, ii. 66] 

[iEsop’s Fables, apologues, ii. 291] 

Africa, [powerful king much worse off than European peasant, i, 16,] cause 
assigned for the barbarous state of the interior parts of that continent, i, 25 
[Trade to America consists of slave trade, ii. 82; rcanves rum in exchange 
for slaves, 91; manufactures from European towns, 142; no thriving 
colonies, 150; natives being shepherds could not be displaced, 151; gum 
senega export, 175; necessity efforts for commerce, 254; music and danc^ 
ing, 297] 

African company [one of five regulated companies, ii. 257*] establishment and 
constitution of, 260-3; receive an annual allowance from parliament for 
forts and garrisons, 262; the company not under sufficient controul, 262; 
history of the Royal African company, 265-6; decline of, i6.; rise of foe 
present company, 266 

[Agamemnon’s recommendation of his cities, ii. 239] 

Age, the foundation of rank and precedency in rude as well as dvilizcdsodeties, 

ii. 233 

(Agen, land tax in, ii. 3^1] 
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Aggregate fund, in the British finances, explained, ii. 449 
Agio of the bank of Amsterdam [how accounted for by some people, i. 349;] 
explained, 502; of the bank of Hamburgh, 504; the agio at Amsterdam, 
how kept at a medium rate, 510 

[Agrarian law, the foundation of Rome, ii. 67] j 

[Agricultural Systems, ii. 182-208] I 

Agriculture, the labour of, does not admit of such subdivisions as manufactures, 
i, 9; this impossibility of separation, prevents agriculture from improving 
equally with manufactures, 10; natural state of, in a new colony, 10^ 
requires more knowledge and experience than most mechanical profes-^ 
sions, and yet is carried on without any restrictions, 142; the terms of rent, 
how adjusted between landlord and tenant, 161 ; is extended by good roads 
and navigable canals, 165; under what circumstances pasture land is more 
valuable than arable, 167; gardening not a very gainful employment, 170- 
1 71 ; vines the most profitable article of culture, 1 72; estimates of profit from 
projects, very fallacious, ib,; [not to be promoted by discouraging manu- 
factures, 173;] cattle and tillage mutually improve each other, 244; re- 
marks on that of Scotland, 246; remarks on that of North America, 247; 
poultry a profitable article in husbandry, 249-50; hogs, 250-1 ; dairy, 252; 
evidences of land being completely improved, 252-3; the extension of 
cultivation as it raises the price of animal food, reduces that of vegetables, 
268; by whom and how practised under feudal government, 3 55 ; its opera- 
tions not so much intended to increase, as to direct, the fertility of nature, 
384; has been the cause of the prosperity of the British colonies in America, 
388; the profits of, exaggerated by projectors, 397; [capable of absorbing 
more capital than has been applied to it, on equal terms, is naturally 
preferred to trade, 403; artificers necessary to the carrying it on, ib,; was 
not attended to by the Northern destroyers of the Roman empire, 407; 
the ancient policy of Europe mifavourable to, 418-19; was promoted by 
the commerce and manufactures of towns, 440; [favoured by law of Eng- 
land, 443;] the wealth arising from, more solid and durable, than that 
which proceeds from commerce, 445 
Is not encoturaged by the bounty on the exportation of com, ii. 14; why 
the proper business of new companies [? colonies], 124; the present agri- 
cultural system of political oeconomy adopted in France, described, 182; 
is discouraged by restrictions and prohibitions in trade, 192-3; is favoured 
beyond manufa^res in China, 201 ; and in Indostan, 203 ; docs i#t require 
so extensive a market as manufactures, 203; Ct> check manufactures, in 
order to promote agriculture, false policy, 207-8; [supposes a settlement, 
216;] lan^ords ought to be encouraged to cultivate part of their own land, 
357 

Agrigentum, rivalled mother city, ii. 77] 

Agrippina, her white nightingale, i. 243] 

Aides, die French, farmed, ii. 436] 

Aix la Chapelle, treaty of, ii. 269, 273, 458; university of, 334] 

Alcavala, the tax in Spain so called, explained and considered, ii. 431; the ruin 
of the Spanish manufiuxures attributed to this tax, 432 
[Ale, licences to sell, ii. 379; incidence of taxes on, 407] 

Aldiouses, the number of, not the efficient cause of drunkenness, i. 3 ^ 3 » 
5t7-tS 

Alexander the Great, private pupil of Aristotle, i. 149; conquests, ii« 70] 
Alexander IlL, Pope, bull for emancipation, i. 413] 

Afieti anerchants taxed, ii. 408] 
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[Alienation, fines on, ii. 388] 

Allodial rights, mistaken for feudal rights, i. 435; the introduction of the 
feudal kw tended to moderate the authority of the allodial lords, 436 
[Alniagro went in search of gold, ii. 73] 

[Alsace treated as foreign, ii. 433] 

Ambassadors, the first motive of their appointment, ii. 354 
America, [colonisation has followed coast and rivers, i. 23; mines diminished 
value of gold and silver, 39, 213, 314, «20, 262, 267, 469, 470; planters are 
farmers as well as proprietors, 60;] why labour is dearer in North America 
than in England, 78, 79; [not so rich as England, 79;] great increase of 
population there, 79; [people marry early yet there is a scarcity of hands, 
79; British colonies illustrate genius of British constitution, 82; rapid pro- 
pagation, 89; stamp act, 90-94;] common rate of interest there, 103; 
[acquisitions of territory raised interest in Britain, 104; rate of profit in 
trade with, lower than in Jamaican trade, 124; corn could not be cultivated 
by factors like sugar. 175; skins thrown away by natives of, 181; landlords 
would like trees removed, 182;] is a new market for the produce of its 
own silver mines, 225; the first accounts of the two empires of Peru and 
Mexico, greatly exaggerated, 226, 470-1; improving state of the Spanish 
colonies, 226; [East Indies takes the silver of, 227; the tax forms the whole 
rent of Spanish gold and silver mines, 337; slovenly husbandry in British 
colonics, 247-8; cattle killed for hide and tallow, 255; paper currency for 
small sums, 343; interior commerce completely carried on by paper, 344;] 
account of the paper currency of the British colonies, 347, 348; [state of 
savages, like that of England in time of Julius Cxsar, 366;] cause of the 
rapid prosperity of the British colonies there, 388; [carrying trade of goods 
to Europe, 395, 396;] why manukcturcs for distant sale have never been 
established there, 404; [artificers employ savings in purchase and cultiva- 
tion of land, f6.;] its speedy improvement owing to assistance from foreign 
capitals, 405; [no produce returns such profits as sugar, 412; rapid advance 
founded on agriculture, 441;] the purchase and improvement of unculti- 
vated lands, the most profitable employment of capitals, 44^; [first in- 
quiry of Spaniards always for gold and silver, 450; discovery caused a 
revolution in commerce, 458; great part of expense of last French war laid 
out there, 463;] commercial alterations produced by the discovery of, 469, 
470; but two civilized nations found on the whole continent, 470; [Euro- 
pean commerce with, more advantageous than East India trade, 471: 
returns to trade with, infrequent, 521-. not more than three milhon pco^e 
in British North American colonies, ib.-, poorer than Pr»”ce, w.;] the 
wealth of the North American colonies increased, though the balance of 


trade continued against them, 524 , , , t> • • u .u ... 

[Revolt iL 4, 7: long coastline and slender British authonty, o,J 
Madeira w^e, how introduced tliere, 7; [drawback on exports to, 8 ; the 
war 37‘ se tt led by different motives from Greek and Roman colonies, 66; 
no ne^ty for, 68;] historical review of *e 

6p[-75]; of Spain, 78; ofHoUand, [8o-]82; ofFrance, 8^3, ofBntain, 83, 

ecclesiastical government in the sev^ •*’°p^iSiral andtlu 

principal artide of trade from North Amraca to ^ 
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industry, 104; an advantage to countries which never sent exports there, 
104-5; surplus produce the source of advantage to Europe, 106; con- 
tributes no military force to mother countries, 107; and little revenue, ib,; 
exclusive trade supposed the peculiar advantage, ib,; rapid progress un- 
foreseen, 111-12; monopoly attracted capital, 114; imcertain, remote and 
irregular returns of trade to, 116; effects of stoppage of trade, 121; Euro- 
pean market for bread and meat extended, 124; shop-keeping policy 
adopted towards, 129-30; taxation by requisition, 135; ambition of lead- 
ing men, 136; possible removal of seat of government to, 140; discove^ 
of, one of the two greatest events in history, 141; mother countries have 
the show but not all the advantages, 142-7;] the colonies in, governed by i 
spirit of monopoly, 146; [more thriving than colonies in Africa, 150-1^ 
boimty on naval stores from, 162; Britain sometimes courts and some- 
times quarrels with, 163; bounties, 164;] the interest of the consumer in 
Britain sacrificed to that of the producer, by the system of colonization, 
180; [natives of. were hunters, 213; and contemptible opponents, 215; 
colonial militia becoming a standing army, 223; natives of, regarded age 
as the sole foundation of rank, 233; poll taxes, 384; productions of articles 
of cotnmon use in Great Britain, 413;] plan for extending the British 
system of taxation over all the provinces of, 472; the question how the 
Americans could pay taxes without specie considered, 478 ; ought injustice 
to contribute to discharge the public debt of Great Britain, 483; expedi- 
ency of their union with Britain, ib,; the British empire there, a mere 
project, 486 

Amsterdam, [i. 212, 476, 502; ii. 128, 169, 342;] agio of the bank of, [how 
accounted for by some people, i. 349;], explained, 502; occasion of its 
establishment, 503, 504; advantages attending payments there, 505; rate 
demanded for keeping money there, 506; prices at which bullion and coin 
are received, ib., note; this bank, the great warehouse of Europe for 
bullion, 509; demands upon, how made and answered, 509; the agio of, 
how kept at a medium rate, 510; the treasure of, whether all preserved in 
its repositories, 511; the amount of its treasure only to be conjectured, 
512; fees paid to the bank for transacting business, ib, 

[Anderson, Adam, quoted, ii. 267] 

[Anderson, James, quoted, i. 204, 236, 315] 

[Angob, ii. 69, 151] 

Annuities for terms of years, and for lives, in the British finances, historical 
account of, ii. 451-2 
[Andgua, ii. iii, 481] 

[Antoninus, Marcus, ii. 298] 

[Antwerp, i. 445, 502, 503] 

[Aperea of Brazil, ii. 70] 

{AnmxUi, ii. <58] 

Apothecaries, the profit on their drugs unjustly stigmatized as exorbitant, i. 
125 

(Apothecary’s shop a source of profit to Hamburg, ii. 342J 
[Apples imported firom Flanders in seventeenth century, i. 87] 
[Apprenticeship statutes raise wages more permanently than they lower them, 
i. <59, 70] 

Apprendeeship, the nature and intentiem of this bond servitude explained, 1. 




apprentices, 133, 134; the statute of apprenticeship in England, ib,; appren- 
tice^ps in Fran^ and Scotland, 135; general remarks on the tendency and 
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operation of long apprenticeships, 136-8; [obstructs free circulation of 
labour from one employment to another, 150; means of gaining a settle- 
ment, 153;] the statute of, ought to be repealed, 493 
[Relation to privileges of graduates, ii. 285] 

[Arabia, hospitaUty of chiefs, i. 434; histories full of genealogies, 440; riches 
long in the same family, iL] 

[Victorious when united, ii. 215; militia, 223; despotic authority of 
scherifs, 234; revenue of chiefs consiits of profit, 341 J 
[Arabia, Gulf of, favourable to commerce, i. 25] 

Arabs, their maimer of supporting war, ii. 213-14 
[Aragon, ii. 72] 

[Arbuthnot, Dr. John, quoted, ii. 206] 

(Archipelago, ii. 12 1] 

[Argyle, the Duke of, i. 436] 

[Aristotle, munificently rewarded by Philip and Alexander, i. 149; Lyceum 
assigned to, ii. 298; a teacher, 335; quoted, i. 412; ii. 297] 

[Arithmetic, political, untrustworthy, li. 42; of the customs, two and two 
make one, 41 1] 

[Armada, the defeat of, stopped Spanish obstruction of colonisation, ii. 81; less 
alarming than the rupture with the colonies, 119] 

Army, [a disadvantageous lottery, i. 122;] three different ways by which a 
nation may maintain one in a distant country, 462; standing, distinction 
between and a militia, ii. 220; historical review of, 224; the Macedonian 
army, 16.; Carthaginian army, 224-5; Roman army, 225-6; [courageous 
without active service, 228;] is alone able to perpetuate the civilization of a 
country, ib,; is the speediest engine for civilizing a barbarous country, ib,\ 
under what circumstances dangerous to, and under what, favourable to 
liberty, 229-30; [small, would be sufficienit if martial spirit prevailed, 307; 
no security to the sovereign against a disaffected clergy, 319] 

Artificers, prohibited by law from going to foreign countries, ii. 178; residing 
abroad, and not returning on notice, exposed to outlawry, ib.; [serving in 
an army must be maintained by the public, 217;] see Manufactures 
{As, originally a pound of copper, i. 30; reduced to 31; always a copper 
coin, 44; reduced at end of ist Punic war, ii. 468-9] 

[Ascetic morality taught as moral philosophy, ii. 293] 

Asdrubal, his army greatly improved by discipline, ii. 224-5; [tlic younger], 
how defeated, 225 

[Asinius Celcr gave large price for a surmullet, i. 243] 

Assembly, houses of, in the British colonies, the constitutional freedom of, 
shewn, ii. 98 
Assiento contract, iL 268 
[Assize of bread, i. 159] 

Assize of bread and ale, remarks on that statute, i. I 99 » 203, 204 
[Athens, large fees of teachers at, i. I 49 » artisans were slaves, ii. 205; paid sol- 
dien of, 2x7] 

[Atlantic, ii. 140, 142] 

[Au^entation coin defined, iL 4^70] « r 1 

Augustus, emperor, emancipates the slaves of Vedius Polho, for his cruelty, 11. 

lOO-I 

[Aulnagers. i. 29] , .. , 

[Austere morality favoured by the common people, 3 i 5 j , c * 
[Austria, little assisted by the Danube, i. 25; miUtia defeated by the Swiss, 11. 
227; survey for land tax, 472] 
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[Ayr Bank^history of, i. 333, 334] 

[AyrsWre, rise of demand for labour in, i. 86] 

[Azores, ii. 69] 

[Babylon, i, ^iz] 

[Bahamas, ii. 69] 

[Bakers, incorporation of, in Scotland, i. 160] 

[Balance of employments, ii. 29] ♦ 

Balance of annual produce and consumption explained, i. 523 ; may beun 
favour of a nation, when the balance of trade is against it, 523-4 \ 

Balance of trade, [absurd speculations concerning, i. 402;] no certain criterion 
to determine on which side it turns between two countries, 498; the cur- 
rent doctrine of, on which most regulations of trade are founded, absurd^ 
514; if even, by the exchange of their native commodities, both sides may 
be gainers, ib.; how the balance would stand, if native commodities on one 
side, were paid with foreign commodities on the other, 515; how the 
balance stands when commodities are purchased with gold and silver, 
515-16; the ruin of countries often predicted from the doctrine of an un- 
^favourable balance of trade, 522 
[Balboa, Nugnes de, ii. 73] 

[Baltic, i. 25; wood from, 182; flax and hemp, 386; tobacco to, ii. 117; manu- 
factures for, 142] 

Banks [sometimes pay in sixpences to gain time, i. 50, 340; private, in London 
allow no interest but in Edinburgh give 4 per cent, on notes, 101; Scotch 
banking, 314-38;] great increase of trade in Scotland, since the establish- 
ment of them in the principal towns, 315; their usual course of business, 
316; consequences of their issuing too much paper, 319; necessary caution 
for some time observed by them with regard to giving credit to their 
customers, 324; limits of the advances they may prudently make to traders, 
326; how injured by the practice of drawing and redrawing bilb, 331; 
history of the Ayr bank, 333; history of the bank of England, 338; the 
nature and public advantage of banks considered, 340, 341; bankers might 
carry on their business with less paper, 343, 344; effects of the optional 
clauses in the Scots notes, 346; origin of their establishment, 504; bank 
money explained, 504-5 

Of England, the conduct of, in regard to the coinage, ii. 62; [those of 
Edinburgh have no exclusive privilege, 279;] joint stock companies why 
well adapted to the trade of banking, 279, 280; a doubtful question 
whether the government of Great Britain is equal to the management of 
the bank to profit, 342 

Bankers, the credit of their notes how established, i. 310; the nature of the 
banking business explained, 311, 316; the multiplication and competition 
of bankers under proper regulation, of service to public credit, 350 
[Bank of Amsterdam, sec Amsterdam] 

[Bank of England, had to coin much gold, i. 320, 321 ; discounts, 330; history, 

33M0J 

[Large capital, ii. 264; enables government to contract unfunded debt, 
446; stopped usual business during the recoinage, 447; advances the pro- 
cess of taxes, ik; taxes first mortgaged in perpetuity for its advance, 449; 
advances at January 1775, 459] 

Bank of Scotland, L 315] 

Bank, the Royal, i. 3 ^ 5 ] 

Bank^oney, of greater value than currency, i« 502; e9q>lamed, 504] 
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[Bank notes, not below ^lo in London, i. 342, 343 ; should not bclfor less than * 

£5, 343] 

[Bankruptcy most frequent in hazardous trades, i. 124; greatest ahd most 
humiliating misfortune, 363] 

[Bar, ii. 438] 

[Barbadoes, early prosperity, ii. 112; aU cultivated, 481] ^ 

[Barbaty, i. 427; ii. 262] 

Baretti, Mr., his account of the quantity of Portugal gold sent weekly to 
England, ii. 55-6 

Barons, feudal, their power contracted, by the grant ot municipal privileges, i. 
424; their extensive authority, 435; how they lost their authority over 
their vassals, 437; and the power to disturb their country, 439; [influence 
of, ii. 32^3-4; revenue spent on luxuries, 325-6] 

Barter, the exchange of one commodity for another, the propensity to, of 
extensive operation, and peculiar to man, i. 17; is not sufficient to carry on 
the mutual intercourse of mankind, 26; [ceases on the introduction of 
money, 36;] see Commerce 
[Basel, chief revenue from export duty, ii. 378] 

Batavia, causes of the prosperity of the Dutch settlement there, ii. 151 ^ 
[Bath Road inn, fallen fortune of, i. 369] 

[Bavaria, Danube no use to, i, 25] 

[Bayomie treated as foreign to France, ii. 433] 

[Bazinghen, Abot de, quoted, ii. 61] 

[Beaumont, J. L. Moreau dc, see Mcmoircs] 

Beaver skins, review of the policy used in the trade for, ii. 176-7; [subject to 
export duty, 410] 

[Bccket used clean hay, i, 434] 

Beef, cheaper now in London, than in the reign of James I., i. 169; compared 
with the prices of wheat at the corresponding times, 169-70; [compared 
with pork in France and England, 250] 

[Beggar, alone depends on benevolence, i. 18; once synonymous with scholar, 
148] 

Benefices, ecclesiastical, the tenure of, why rendered secure, ii. 320; the power 
of collating to, how taken from the Pope, in England and France, 327; 
general equality of, among the Presbyterians, 333; good eflects of this 
equality, 333~4 
[Benefit of dergy, ii. 324] 

[Benevolence, does not give us our dinner, i. 18] 

Bengal, to what circumstances its early improvement in agriculture and 
manufactures was owing, i. 24; present miserable state of the country, 82; 
remarks on the high rates of interest there, 105; [profits eat up rent and 
leave only subsistence for wages, 105, 109J piece goods exports, 228; ratio 
of gold to silver, 234~5] 

[Improper regulations turned dearth into famine, ii. 33 1 J oppressive 
conduct ot the English there to suit their trade in opium> I 53 > [revenue 
from land rent, ib.;] why more remarkable for the exportation of manu- 
factures than of grain, 204; [ancient land tax, 363 » 3 ^ 5 1 good roads, 3 ^ 4 ] 
[Bengal, Gulf of, favourable to commerce, i. 25] 

[Benguela, ii. 69, 151] , . . r 1 i? 

Berne, [frimexs equal to the English, i. 418;] brief history of the republickof, 

* of the reformation there, ii. 3391 appHcatim c£ foe 

revenue of the Catholic dergy, 337 ; derives a levwiue from foe mrerett ot 
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its treasure, 344; [tax on alienation, 388; only state which has a treasure, 

443] 

[Bernier, Francois, quoted, ii. 252] 

[Bettering one’s condition, universal desire of, i. 362, 364, 367; ii. 49, 194] 
[Bible commonly read in Latin, ii. 289] 

Bills of exchange, [discounting of, chief means of issuing bank notes, i. 316;] 
punctuality in the payment of, how secured, 328-9; the pernicious pr^- 
tice of drawing and redrawing^ explained, 329; the arts made use of to dis- 
guise this mutual traffic in bills, 332 \ 

[Billets d^itaU sometimes at 60 or 70 per cent, discount, ii. 447] ' 

[Birch. Dr. Thomas, quoted, i. 169] 

[Birmingham produces articles of fashion and fancy, i. 128; manufactures uol 
within the statute of apprenticeship, 135; uses >C50»ooo in gold and silver,^ 
annually, 230, 233; reduction in price of goods, 270; manufactures grew 
up naturally, 431; hardware exchanged for wine, li. 429] 

Birth, superiority of, how it confers respect and authority, ii. 235 
Bishops, the ancient mode of electing them, and how altered, ii. 322, 327 
[Blackstone, William, quoted, i. 39, 414, 415.] 

[Blanc, Cape, ii. 260] 

Body, natural, and political, analogy between, ii. 194 
Bohemia, [serfs still exist in, i. 41 1; survey and valuation, ii. 360, 361;] 
account of the tax there on the industry of artificers, 395 
[Bombay, ii. 274] 

[Bordeaux, see Bourdcaux] 

[Borlase, quoted, i. 188] 

[Bom, Ralph de, his feast, i. 198] 

[Borough, see Burghs] 

[Boston, hig^-paid free labour cheaper than slave, i. SK); less populous than 
Mexico or Lima, ii. 79] 

[Bouchaud, quoted, ii. 386] 

[Bounder, proprietor of Cornish tin mine, i, 190] 

Bounties, why given in commerce, i. 473 

On exportation, the policy of granting them, considered, ii. 10; on the 
exportation of com, ii; this bounty imposes two taxes on the people, 13; 
evil tendency of this bounty, 19; the bounty only beneficial to the ex- 
porter and importer, 20; motives of the country gentlemen in granting 
the bounty, ih.\ a trade which requires a bounty, necessarily a losing trade, 
22; [bounties on production, ib.;] tonnage bounties to the fisheries con- 
side^, 23; account of the white herring fishery, 27; remarks on other 
bounties, 28; a review of the principles on 'which they arc generally 
granted, 161; those granted on American produce foundixl on mistaken 
policy, 164; how they a^ect the consumer, 179-80; [public teachers re- 
ceive a sort of, 301; bounty on com worse than a tax on necessaries, 405; 
on articles formerly charg^ with export duties, 410; give rise to frauds, 
4x1; abolition oC proposed, 415; deducted from customs revenue, 4^$] 
Bounty on the exportation of com, the tendency of this measure examined, i. 
215; [2x8-21; and see Bounties] 

[Bourbon, the house of, united by Britidi acquisition of Gibraltar and Minorca, 

ii- ^ 3 ] - 

Bonxdettxx, why a town of great trade, u 357; [memoir of the parliament ot, 
as to French debt, ii. 454 ] 

[Brady, Robert^ quoted, i. 421] 

[Bragan&u family of, ii* 80] 
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Brazil [aborigines had neither arts nor agricnlture, i. 225; gold of, 392, 457, 
517; ii. 55, 75] 

Grew to be a powerful colony under neglect, ii. 80; the Dutch invaders 
expelled by the Portugueze colonists, ih . ; computed number of inhabitants 
there, ih.\ [Portuguese settled in, ib.;] the trade of the principal provinces 
oppressed by the Portugueze, 87; [Portuguese Jews banished thither, 
102] 

Bread, its relative value with butcher’s megt compared, i. 165, 168; [tax on, in 
Holland, ii. 405; levied by licence, 407-8] 

[Breslau, tax on the Bishop’s land, ii. 360] 

Brewery, reasons for transferring the taxes on, to the malt, ii. 419-20; [for 
private use, untaxed, 425] 

Bridges, how to be erected and maintained, ii. 245; [originally maintained by 
six days’ labour, 346] 

[Bristol and the African Company, ii. 261] 

Britain, Great, evidences that labour is sufficiently paid for there, i. 82; the 
price of provisions nearly the same in most places, 83; great variations in 
the price of labour, 83, 84; vegetables imported from Flanders in the last 
century, 87; historical account of the alterations interest of money has 
undergone, 99, 100; double interest deemed a reasonable mercantile profit, 
109; in what respects the carrying trade is advantageous to, 393; appears to 
enjoy more of the carrying trade of Europe, than it really has, 396; is the 
only country of Europe in which the obligation of purveyance is abolished, 
417; its funds for the support of foreign wars inquired into, 463; why 
never likely to be much afected by the free importation of Irish cattle, 48 1 ; 
nor salt provisions, 482; could be little affected by the importation of 
foreign corn, 483; the policy of the commercial restraints on the trade 
with France examined, 497; tbe trade with France might be more ad- 


vantageous to each coimtry than that with any other, 521 
Why one of the richest countries in Europe, while Spain and Portugal 
are among the poorest, ii. 50; review of her American colonies, 83 [-6]; the 
trade of licr colonics, how regulated, 88; distinction between enumerated 
and non-enumcrated commodities, explained, 89; restrains manu&ctures 
in America, 93; indulgences granted to the colonies, 96; constitutional 
freedom of her colony government, 97-8; the sugar colonics of, worse 
governed than those of France, 99; disadvantages resulting from retaining 
the exclusive trade of tobacco with Maryland and Virginia, 108-9 » ^he 
navigation act has increased the colony trade, at the expence of many 
other branches of foreign trade, no; the advantage of the colony tmde 
estimated, 1 14; a gradual relaxation of the exclusive trade, recommended, 
120; events wliich have concurred to prevent the ill effects of tlw loss of 
the colony trade, 121; the natural good effects of the colony trade, more 
than counterbalance the bad effects of the monopoly, 123; to maintain a 
monopoly, the principal end of the dominion assumed over the colomes, 
130; \m derived nothing but loss from this dominion, 131 ; is perhaps die 
only state which has only inaeased its fences by extending Jts OTpire. 
136 ; the constitution of, would have been 
American representation. 139-40; review of the a*^*®*®^ ‘’f 
India Compiiny. ISSHI: the interest of the 
the produar in raising an empire m Amenca, 
of, Spared with its annual rents and intc^ 
land-tax of considered, 352-3: 

duties, 3 » 8 , 39 a: poll taxes in the reign of Wifliam HI., 397. «« um&rmity 
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of taxation in, favourable to internal trade, 432; the system of taxation in, 
compared with that in France, 438; account of the unfunded debt of, 446; 
funded debt, 447; aggregate, and general funds, 449, [451]; sinking fimd, 
451; annuities for terms of years and for lives, 451-2; perpetual annuities 
the best transferrable stock, 454^5; the reduction of the publick debts 
during peace, bears no proportion to their accumulation during war, 457; 
the trade with the tobacco colonies, how carried on, without the intervep'- 
tion of specie, 480; the trade '^^th the sugar colonics explained, 481; Inc- 
land and America ought in justice to contribute toward the discharge w 
her public debts, 483; how the territorial acquisitions of the East Incm 
company might be rendered a source of revenue, 484 ; if no such assistanop 
can be obtained, her only resource pointed out, 485 \ 

[British Empire, States-gencral of the, ii. 472; colonies provinces of, 486] 
[British Linen Company, ii. 281] 

[Brittany, taillc on lands held by ignoble tenure, ii. 381] 

[Bruges, commerce of, i. 445] 

[Brutus, lent money at 48 per cent., i. 106] 

[Buenos Ayres, price of oxen at, i. 166, 207, 254] 

[BufFon, G. L. L., quoted, i. 250; ii. 70] 

Bullion, the money of the great mercantile republic, i. 465-6; see Gold and 
Silver 

[Burcester (now Bicester), price of hides at, i. 257] 

Burghs, free, the origin of, i. 422; to what circumstances they owed their 
corporate jurisdictions, 423; why admitted to send representatives to 
parliament, 426; arc allowed to protect refugees from the country, 426 
[Burgundy, vineyards, i. 173; militia defeated by the Swiss, ii. 227] 

[Burman, quoted, ii. 386] 

Bum, Dr., his observations on the laws relating to the settlements of the poor 
[quoted, i. 86], 153, 156, [158] 

Butcher, brutal and odious business, i. 112 

Butcheris meat [progress of price of, i, 166-7; insignificant part of the 
labourer's subsistence, 208-9;] no where a necessary of life, ii, 405 
[Buttons, division of labour in making, i. 12] 

[Byelaw, to limit competition, can be enacted by a corporation, i. 144; of 
boroughs, 423, 424] 

[Byron, Hon. John, quoted, i. 207] 

i pibbagcs, half the price they were forty years ago, i. 87] 

Cadiz, imports of bullion to, i. 231; exorbitant profits and profusioifat, ii. 128, 
142; competition with South Sea Company, ^69] 

[Caesar's army destroyed the republic, ii. 229] 

[Calcraii's account, ii. 460} 

[Calcutta, land carriage to, i. 23 ; ratio of gold and silver at, 234; council, ii. 1 58» 

Wl 

Calvinists, origin of that sect, ii* 330; their principles of church government, 

Cameron, Mr*, of Lochiel, exercised within thirty years since, a criminal juris- 
diction over his own tenants, i. 436 
[Campus Martius, ii. 218, 296] 

Canada, the French colony there, long under the government of an exclusive 
company, ii, 82; but improved speedily after the dissolution of the com- 
pany, ik 

Canals, navigable, the advantages i. 165; how to be made and maintained, 
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ii, 245; that of Languedoc, the support of, how secured, 247; may be 
successfully managed by joint stock companies, 280 
[Canary islands, ii. 69] 

[Candles, taxes on, i. 87; an instrument of trade, ii. 403] 

[Cannse, battle of, ii. 225] 

Cantillon, Mr. [Richard,] remarks on his account of the earnings of the 
labouring poor, i. 76 

[Canton, silver will buy more commodities at, than in London, i, 42; poverty 
in the neighbourhood of, 81] * 

Cape of Good Hope, [discovery of passage by, i. 470; ii. 69, 103, 141;] causes 
of the prosperity of the Dutch settlement there, 15 1; [mentioned, 260] 
[Cape Coast Castle, ii, 263] 

[Capet, Robert, ii. 327] 

Capital, [manufacturer’s, i. 55, 57-8; society’s, i. 105; in a trade, 121; of a 
grocer, 126; of merchants, 176; employed in a mine. 184;] in trade, ex- 
plained, and how employed, 294; distinguished into circulating and fixed 
capitals, 295; characteristic of fixed capitals, 297; the several kinds of fixed 
capitals specified, 297-8; characteristic of circulating capitals, and the 
several kinds of, 298-9; fixed capitals supported by those which are 
circulating, 299; circulating capitals how supported, 300; intention of a 
fixed capital, 303; the expence of maintaining the fixed and circulating 
capitals illustrated, 304-5; money, as an article of circulating capital, 
considered, 305; money, no measure of capital, 309; what quantity of 
industry any capital can employ, 313; capitals, how fkr they may be ex- 
tended by paper credit, 325, 326; must always be replaced with profit by 
the annual produce of land and labour, 353; the proportion between 
capital and revenue, regulates the proportion between industry and idle- 
ness, 358; how it is increased or diminished, iL; national evidences of the 
increase of, 365; in what instances private expences contribute to enlarge 
the national capital, 368; the increase of, reduces profits by competition, 
375; the different ways of employing a capital, 381; how replaced to the 
different classes of traders, 383; that employed in agriculture puts into 
motion a greater quantity of productive labour, than any equal capital 
employed in manufactures, 385; that of a manufacturer should reside 
within the country, 3 86; the operation of capitals employed in agriculture, 
manufactures, and foreign trade, compared, 386, 387; the prosperity of a 
country depends on the due proportion of its capital applied to these three 
grand objects, 388; different returns of capitals employed in foreign trade, 
391; is rather employed on agriculture than in trade and manufactures, 
on equal terms, 403; is rather employed in manufaaures than in foreign 
trade, 405; the natu^ progress of the employment of, ib,; acquired by 
trade, is very precarious until realized by the cultivation and improvement 
of land, 444; the employment of, in the different species of trade, how 
determined, 475; [industry proportioned to, 479] , , , . 

[Distributed among inferior ranks annually, ii. 417; and land, the two 
original sources of revenue, 4H] 

[Capital values, taxes on, ii. 386-92] . ^ j « 

Capitation taxes, the nature of, considered, u. 39^; ^n England, 397 » ni France, 
397-8; [and sec Poll taxes] 

[Carlisle, exchanges between London and, 1. 34^] 

[Carnatic, ii. 272] 

(Carolina, planters both farmers and landlords, i. 178; plantation o^ ii. ixi] 
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[Carreri, Gemelli, see under Gemclli] 

Carriage, land and water, compared, i. 22; water carriage contributes to im- 
prove arts and industry, in ^ countries where it can be used, 23, 165, 229; 
[absence of cheap, causes settlement of finer manufactures, 430] 

Carnage, Land, how Meditated and reduced in price, by public works, ii. 
246 

[Carriage tax, ii. 249] 

[Carron, i, 86] ^ 

[Carrots reduced in price, i. 87] \ 

Carding trade, [defmed, i. 312;] the nature and operation of, examined, 392;\ 
is the symptom, but not the cause, of national wealth, and hence points out\ 
the tw'o richest countries in Europe, 395; trades may appear to be carrying \ 
trades, which are not so, 396; the disadvantages of, to individuals, 475; the \ 
Dutch, how excluded from being the carriers to Great Britain, 485 ; draw- ' 
backs of duties originally granted for the encouragement of, ii. 7 
[Carthage, mariners sailed beyond Gibraltar, i. 24; the fate of, great historical 
revolution, ii. 224] 

[Carthagena, ii. 228, 269] 

Carthaginian army, its superiority over the Roman army, accounted for, ii. 
225 

[Cash account at Scotch banks explained, i. 316-17] 

[Castile, ii. 72] 

[Castracani, Castruccio, drove out manufactures from Lucca, i. 429] 

[Casuistry taught as moral philosophy, ii. 293] 

[Catholics established Maryland, ii. 102] 

[Cato, advised good feeding of cattle, i. 167; on communication of agricultural 
knowledge, 484] 

Cattle, [at one time used as money, i. 27;] and com, their value compared, in 
the different stages of agriculture, 165; the price of, reduced by artificial 
grasses, 168; to what height the price of cattle may rise in an improving 
country, 244; the raising a stock of, necessary for the supply of manure to 
farms, 245; cattle must bear a good price to be well fed, 16.; the price of, 
rises in Scotland in consequence of the union with England, 247; great 
multiplication of European cattle in America, ib,; are killed in some coun- 
tries, merely for the sake of the hides and tallow, 255; the market for these 
articles more extensive than for the carcase, ib,; this market sometimes 
brought nearer home by the establishment of manufactures, ib,; how the 
extension of cultivation raises the price of animal food, 268; [labouring, 
arc a fixed capital, 295; importation prohibited, 443;] is perhapsthe only 
commodity more expensive to transport by searthan by land, 481; Great 
Britain never likely to be much affected by the free importation of Irish 
cattle, ib, 

[Ceded Islands, ii. 90, 460, 481] 

[Celebes, ii. 152] 

[Cdtes oiltivated music and dancing, ii. 297] 

Certificates, parish, the laws relating to, wi& observations on them, i. 155 
[Chance of gain overvalued, i. 120] 

[Charles V., remark on the abundance of France and poverty of Spain, i. 225; 

blended the Pope, ii. 329] 

[Charles VI. surveyed Milan, iL 360] 

[Charles VIIL, expedition to Naples, i. 443» 444] 

[Charles XII. of Sweden, i. 468] 

[Charijfvoix, Francois, quoted, ii. 83] 
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[Chastity, in the liberal morality, ii* 315] 

[Chatham, Lord, his account, ii. 460] 

Child, Sir Josiah, [quoted, ii. 257;] his observation on trading companies, 
25ch5o 

Children [v^uc of, in North America, i. 79; ii, 76;] riches unfavourable to the 
production, and extreme poverty to the raising, of them, i. 88; the mor- 
tality still greater among those maintained by charity, 89 
[Chili, takes Spanish iron, i. 187; rent of gold mines, 191; price of horses in, 
207; growth of towns of, 226-7; cattle killed for sake of hide and tallow, 
254; conquest of, ii. 73, 102] 

China, to what the early improvement in arts and industry there was owing, i. 
24; concurrent testimonies of the misery of the lower ranks of the Chinese, 
80, 81; [one of the richest countries in the world, 80;] is not however a 
declining country, 8 jl; [stationary population, 90; long stationary and as 
rich as possible, 106;] high rate of interest of money there, 107; [country 
labourers higher paid tlian artificers, etc., 142; price of silver atfccted by 
price in Peru, 187; much richer than any part of Europe, 210, 264;] the 
price of labour there, lower than in the greater part of Europe, [21 1,] 229; 
(trade with, 227, 228;] great state assumed by the grandees, 228; [not much 
inferior to Europe in manufacturing, 229;] silver the most profitable 
article to send thither, ib.; the proportional value of gold to silver, how 
rated there, 235; [quantity of precious metals affected by the abundance of 
American mines, 262;] the value of gold and silver much higher there than 
111 any part of Europe, 264; [wonderful accounts of wealth and cultivation, 
389; never excelled in foreign commerce, ib,; wealthy without carrying on 
its own foreign trade, 405; without mines richer and better of[ than 
Mexico or Peru, 470; replacement of capital employed, 515; acquired 
wealth by agriculture and interior commerce, 520, $21] 

[Importance of the Cape and Batavia to the trade with Europe, ii. 151;] 
agriculture favoured there, beyond manufactures, 201; foreign trade not 
favoured there, ib,; extension of the home-market, ib,; great attention 
paid to the roads there, 251 ; [land tax the principal source of revenue, 252;] 
in what the principal revenue of the sovereign consists, 363; [consequent 
goodness of roads and canals, 364;] die revenue of, partly raised in kind, 
ib,; [silk, 416] 

[Chocolate, a luxury of the poorest Spaniards, ii. 401; duty on, 417] 
[Choiscul, Duke of, managed the parliament of Paris, ii. 321] 

(Christianity established by law, ii. 289] 

[Christiern II., Reformation in Sweden assisted by his tyranny, ii. 329] 
Church, [of England not successful in resisting enthusiasts, ii. 310; loyal, 330; 
drains the universities, 335;] the richer the church, the poorer the state, 
336; amount of the revenue of the church of Scotland, 337; the revenue of 
the church heavier taxed in Prussia, than lay proprietors, 360; the nature 
and effect of tythes considered, 362 
[Cibao, ii. 70] 

[Cicero, quoted, i. 106, 168; ii. 405] 

[Cipango, ii. 70] .... 1 • j • 

Circularion, the dangerous practice of raising money by, explained, 1. 329; in 
traffic, the two different branches of, considered, 342 
Cities, circumstances whidh contributed to their opulence, i. those of 
Italy the first that rose to consequence, *6,; the commerce and manu- 
factures ot have occasioned the improvement and cultivation of the 
country, 440 
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Clergy, a supply of, provided for, by public and private foundations for their 
education, i. 145; curates worse paid than many mechanics, 146 

{Of North American colonies, not numerous, and maintained by volun- 
tary contributions, ii. 86; greatest engrossers of land in colonies of Spain, 
Portugal and France, ib,]; of an established religion, why unsuccessful 
against the teachers of a new religion, 310; why diey persecute their ad- 
versaries, ib,; the zeal of the inferior clergy of the church of Rome, ho^ 
kept alive, 31 1; utility of ecrlesiastical establishments, 312; how coh- 
nected with the civil magistrate, 313; unsafe for the civil magistrate ip 
differ with them, 319; must be managed without violence, 320; of the 
church of Rome, one great army cantoned over Europe, 322; their powet 
similar to that of the temporal barons, during the feudal monkish ages; 
323; how the power of the Romish clergy declined, 326; evils attending 
allowing parishes to elect their own ministers, 331-2 
Clothing, more plentiful than food, in uncultivated countries, i. 180; the 
materials for, the first articles rude nations have to offer, 181 
[Coach, a man not rich because he keeps a, i. 85] 

[Coach and six not effectually demanded by a very poor man, i. 63] 
[Coach-tax better levied as an annuity than as a lump sum, ii. 406] 

Coal, must generally be cheaper than wood to gain the preference for fuel, i. 
184; the price of, how reduced, 186; the exportation of, subjeaed to a duty 
higher than the prime cost of, at the pit, ii. 177; the cheapest of all fuel, 404; 
[manufactures confined to coal countries in Great Britain, t^.;] the tax on 
[seaborne], absurdly regulated, ib. 

Coal mines, their different degrees of fertility, i. 184; when fertile, are some- 
times unprofitable by situation, 184, 187; the proportion of rent generally 
paid for, 186; the machinery necessary to, expensive, 295 
Coal trade from Newcastle to London, employs more upping than all the 
other carrying trade of England, i. 393 
Cochin China, remarks on the principal articles of cultivation there, i. 175 
[Cockfighting has ruined many, ii. 441 ] 

[Cod used as money, i. 27] 

Coin, stamped, the origin, and pecuUar advantages of, in commerce, i. 29; the 
different species of, in different ages and countries, 30; causes of the altera- 
tions in the value of, 31, 36, 38; how the standard coin of different nations 
came to be of difierent metals, 44; a reform in the English coinage sug- 
gested, 50-1; [gold and silver had the qualities which gave them value 
before they were coined, 192;] silver, consequences attending the debase- 
ment of, 2i6; [amount of Scotch, 236; amoimt of British, 463;] efiinage of 
France and Britain, examined, 500 

Why coin is privately melted down, ii. 59, 60; the mint chiefly em- 
ployed to keep up the quantity thus diminished, 60; a duty to pay the 
coinage would preserve money from being melted or counterfeited, 
60, 61 ; standard of the gold coin in France, 61 ; how a seignotap on coin 
would operate, ib.; a tax upon coinage is advanced by every body, and 
finally paid by nobody, 63, 64; a revenue lost, by government defraying 
the cxpcncc of coinage, 64; amount of the amiual coinage before the late 
reformation of the gold coin, ib.; the law for the cncour^emcnt of, 
^mded on prejudice, 65; consequences of raising the denomination of, as 
an expedient to facilitate paymmt of public debts, 467; adulteration of, 

470 . . 

Colbert, M., the policy of his commercial regulations disputed, i. 4^; n. io 3 » 
bis character, ii. 2H2-3 
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Colleges, cause of the depreciation of their money rents inquired into, i. 59; 
tlw endowments of, from whence they generally arise, ii. 282; whether 
they have in general answered the purposes of their institution, ib.; these 
endowments have diminished the necessity of application in the teachers, 
283; the privileges of graduates by residence, and charitable foxmdation of 
scholarships, injurious to collegiate education, 285; discipline of, 286 
Colliers and coal-heavers, their high earnings accounted for, i. 117 
[Coloni Partiarii or Metayers, i. 412-13] 1 
[Coloiiia signifies a plantation, ii. 68] 

Colonies, new, the natural progress of, i. 103 ; [restrictions on hatters* appren- 
tices in the English, 133; planters in British, usually farmers as well as 
landlords, 178; paper currency of British, 348; slave cultivation in British, 
412;] modem, the commercial advantages derived from them, 473 
Ancient, on what principles foimded, ii. 66; ancient Grecian colonics 
not retained under subjection to the parent states, ib,; [Roman colonies, 
67-8;] distinction between the Roman and Greek colonies, ib,; circum- 
stances that led to the establishment of European colonies in the East 
Indies and America, 68; the East Indies discovered by Vasco de Gama, 69; 
the West Indies discovered by Columbus, 69-70; gold the object of the 
first Spanish enterprises there, 73 ; and of those of aH other European 
nations, 75; causes of the prosperity of new colonies, 75 [-i 03 ]; rapid pro- 
gress of the ancient Greek colonies, 77; the Roman colonies slow in iin- 
provement, 78; the remoteness of America and the West Indies, greatly in 
favour of the European colonies there, 78; review of the British American 
colonics, 83; cxpence of the civil establishments in British America, 85; 
ecclesiastical government, 86; general view of the restraints laid upon the 
trade of the European colonies, 87; the trade of the British colomes, how 
regulated. 88; the different kinds of non-enumerated commodities speci- 
fied, 89; enumerated commodities, 9^ » restraints upon their manufoctums, 
93; indulgences granted them by Britain. 95; were free in every other 
respect except as to their foreign trade, 97; credit due to the policy of 

Europe from the success of the colonies, loi; throve by the disorder and 
injustice of the European governments, 102; have contributed to augment 
the industries of all the countries of Europe, 104; exclusive 


486] 

w.N. n— R 


radc, a dead weight upon all these exertions bom in Jiurope ana 
05* have in general been a source of expence instead of revenue to their 
nothcr countries, 107; have only benefited their mother countries by the 
‘xclusive trade carried 011 with them, 108; consequences of the navigation 
ict. 109; the advantage of the colony trade to Britain estimated. 1x4; a 
jradual relaxation of the exclusive commwee 
which have prevented Britain from senably fe^g the loss 
*ade. lai; the effects of the colony trade, and the monopoly 
iistinguished, 122; to maintain a monopoly. 

domimon Great Britain assumes ovw the colomes, 131^ ^ount trt the 
STpScstablishment of, ib.; the two late 
S^v^rs. to support a monopoly. * 3 °:^;, 

Iv^ faiced their assembhes not likely to tax them, i y 

t^^tion. as little likely to be 

ocSte be^tted into the British parliament ^th . 

okj«tion. 
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Columbus, the motive that led to his discovery of America, ii, dp; why he 
gave the names of Indies to the islands he discovered, 69-70; his triumphal 
exhibition of their productions, 72 

Columella, his instruction for fencing a kitchen-garden, i, 171; advises the 
planting of vineyards, 172; [quoted, 248, 412 J 
[Combination among masters easier than among workmen and not prohibitc 4 
by law, i, 74] j 

Commerce, the different commpn standards or medimns made use of to 
facilitate the exchange of commodities, in the early stages of, i. 27; origiii 
of money, tb,; definition of the term value, 33 \ 

Treaties of, though advantageous to the merchants and manufacturers^ 
of the favoured country, necessarily disadvantageous to those of thc\ 
favouring country, ii. 53; translation of the commercial treaty between 
England and Portugal concluded in 1703 by Mr. Methuen, 54-5 ; restraints 
laid upon the European colonies in America, 86; the present splendor of 
the mercantile system, owing to the discovery and colonization of 
America, 141 ; review of the plan by which it proposes to enrich a country, 

1 59 [-1 81]; the interest of the consumer constantly sacrificed to that of the 
producer, 179; sec Agriculture, Banks, Capital, Manufactures, Merchant, 
Money, Stock, Trade, &c. 

Commodities, the barter of, insufficient for the mutual supply of the wants of 
mankind, i. 26; metals found to be the best medium to facilitate the ex- 
change of, 27; labour an invariable standard for the value of, 37; real and 
nominal prices of, distinguished, 38; the component parts of the prices of, 
explained and illustrated, 56-7; the natural, and market prices of, dis- 
tinguished, and how regulated, 62; the ordinary proportion between the 
value of any two commodities, not necessarily the same as between the 
quantities of them commonly in the market, 235; the price of rude prod- 
uce, how affected by the advance of wealth and improvement, 240; 
foreign, arc primarily purchased with the produce of domestic industry, 
35K); when advantageously exported in a rude state, even by a foreign 
capital, 405; the quantity of, in every country, naturally regulated by the 
demand, 456; wedthin goods, and in money, compared, 459; exportation 
of, to a proper market, always attended with more profit, than that of gold 
and silver, 465; the natural advantages of countries in particular produc- 
tions, sometimes not possible to struggle against, 480 
[Commons, the House of, not a very equal representation of the people, ii. 98; 

untrustworthy reports of debates in, 262] 

Company, (government of an exclusive, the worst of ail governments, ii. 81 ; 
most efiectual expedient for stopping growth of a colony, 87;] mercantile, 
incapable of consulting their true interests when they become sovereigns, 
154; an exclusive company, a pubhe nuisance, 158; trading, how first 
formed, 255; regulated, and joint stock companies, distinguished, 255^** 
regidated companies in Great Britain, spewed, 256; are usele^, 257; 
the constant view of such companies, 259; forts and garrisons, why never 
maintained by regulated companies, 260; the nature of joint stock com-- 
panics exphdned, 263, 277-8; [seldom successful without an exclusive 
privilege, 265; account of several companies, 265-77;] a monopoly neces- 
sary to enable a joint stock company to carry on a foreign tra^, 278; 
(Mordlet's list of fifty-five fidlurm, 279;] what kind of joint stock com- 
panies need no exclusive privileges, ik; joint stock companies, why well 
adbpted to the trade of banking, ift.; the trade tff insurance may be carried 
on successfully by a [joint] stock company, 280; also inland nav^atiom, 
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Sssiisr »»* co^ 

vSI‘B”6?o?r“ 5“ of commodities, i. 63; among the 

1 A <• twJr^ t* ^ ^ of, causes inequalities of wages and profits 1^2 

14s » tnc only cause of good tnanacemen I* t/^c* ^ \ ^ * 

the producer or the cLu.^1^? ’ cannot hurt 

ICompiigne, h 357] ’ ‘ 

[Conceit, m^’s overweening, often noti^d, i, 120I 
Concordat, in France, its object, ii. 337 ^ ^ 

[Condom, ii. 381] ' 

[Congo, ii. 69, 151] 

[Connecticut, cxpc^e of, ii. 85; governor elected by the assemblv oRl 

»• +59] 

[Constantinople, ii. 320] 

|C«^l. ^ fi ty *C con,«™, „ 

[Consumption the sole end of produaion, ii. 179] 

[Controle, the Frcndi stamp duties on registration, ii. 391] 

P»y«ent of rents in Scotland, explained, i. 202 
a joint-stock company, ii. 263-4] 

Copper, [Roi^s used unstamped bars of, as money, i. 28;] the standard 

England, 45; [rated above its value in the Enghsh coinage, 48; not legal 
tender for more than a shilling, 50] & » 

(Copyholders, ii. 381] 

[Copyright, a monopoly granted to an author, ii. 278] 

Cori, the lar^st qua<^ped on the island of St. Domingo, described, ii. 70-1 
Corn, the raising of, in different countries, not subject to the same degree of 
rivalship as manufeaures, i. 10; is the best standard for reserved rents, 39; 
the price of, how regulated [varies more from year to year than silver), 40; 
the price of, the best standard for comparing the different values of par- 
ticular commodities at different times and places, 41; the thuee component 
parts in the price of, 63; is dearer in Scotland than in JEngland, 84; [corn- 
field produce more food than pasture of equal extent, 165;] its value 
comparedwithtlut of butchers meat, in the different periods of agriculture, 
170; compared with silver, 197-8; circumstances in a historical view 
of the |mces of com, that have misled writers in treating of the value of 
silver at different periods, 302; [at ail st^sofimprovement costs the price 
of nearly equal quantities of labour, 208;] is always a more accurate 
measure of value, than any ocher commodity, ib.; why dearer in great 
towns than in the country, 211; why dearer in some rich commercial 


countries, as Holland and Qenoa, ib,; rose in its nominal price on the dis- 
covery of the American mines, 213; and in cemsequence of the dvii war 
under ki^ Charles I., 214; and in consequence of die bounty on the 
oaqKirtatioa o£^ 2x5; tendency of the bounty examined, 219; (recent high 
price doe to bad seasons, 221 ; ] chronological table of the prices of, 279; & 
feast prc^tafale artide of growth in the British West huhan col^ts, 
412; the restraints formerly laid upon the trade of, tmfevotiral^ to the 
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cultivation of land, 419; [bounty on exportation and duties on importa- 
tion, 443;] the free importation of, could little affect the farmers of Great 
Britain, 483 

The policy of the bounty on the exportation of, examined, ii, 1 1 ; the 
reduction in the price of corn, not produced by the bounty, 12; tillage not 
encouraged by the boimty, 12-14; the money price of, regulates that of 
all other home-made commodities, 14; illustration, 17; ill effects of thh 
bounty, 19; motives of the coqjntry gentlemen in granting the boimty, 2a; 
the natural value of com not to be altered by altering the money price, 211 
the four several branches of the corn trade specified, 30; the inland dealer! 
for his own interest will not raise the price of com higher than the scarcity^ 
of the season requires, tb,; com a commodity the least liable to be monop- \ 
olized, 31; the inland dealers in com too numerous and dispersed to form \ 
a general combination, 32; dearths never artificial, but when government ' 
interferes improperly to prevent them, 32-3; the freedom of the com 
trade, the best security against a famine, 33; old English statute to prohibit 
the corn trade, 35; consequences of farmers being forced to become com 
dealers, ib,; the use of com dealers to the farmers, 39; the prohibitory 
statute against the com trade softened, 40; but still under the influence of 
popular prejudices, ib.; the average quantity of com imported and ex- 
ported, compared with the consumption and annual produce, 42; ten- 
dency of a free importation of com, 43; the home market the most im- 
portant one for com, ib.; duties payable on the importation of grain, 
before 13 Geo. III., 44, note; the impropriety of the statute 22 Car. II. for 
regulating the importation of wheat, confessed by the suspension of its 
execution, by temporary statutes, 45; the home-market indirectly sup- 
plied by the exportation of corn, 46; how a liberal system of free exporta- 
tion and importation, among all nations, would operate, 48; the laws con- 
cerning corn, similar to those relating to religion, ib.; the home-market 
supplied by the carrying trade, 49; the system of laws connected with the 
establishment of the bounty, undeserving of praise, ib.; remarks on the 
statute 13 Geo. III., 51; [restrictions on French com trade removed, 199; 
bounty on com worse than a tax on necessaries, 404] 

[Com, Essay on the Legislation and Commerce of, quoted, ii. 438] 

[Cornwall, i. 188-90] 

Corporations, tendency of the exclusive privileges of, on trade, i. 69-70, 133 ; 
by what authority erected, 138; the advantages corporations derive from 
the surrounding country, 139; check the operations of competition, 142; 
their internal regulations, combinations against the public, I44f arc in- 
jurious, even to the members of them, 144-5; die laws of, obstruct the 
free circulation of labour, from one employment to another, 150; the 
origin of, 422; arc exempted by their privileges from the power of the 
feui^ barons, 424; the European East India Complies disadvantageous 
to the eastern commerce, 471; the exclusive privileges of corporations 
ought to be destroyed, 493 
Cortez, ii* 73] 

Corv6c, a principal instrument of tyranny, ii, 253 J 
Cossacks, treasures of their chief, i. 46S] 

Cost, real, defined, i. 62] 

Cottagen, in Scotland, their situation described, i. 130; ate cheap manufac- 
turers of stoddngs, 231; the diminutiou of, in England, consideted, 250 
[Cotton, most valuable vegetable production of the West Indies, ii. 71 ; bales of, 
eaddbited by Columbus, 72] 
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[Cotton manufacture not practised in Europe in 1492, ii. 71] 

[Country, the charms of, attraa capital, i. 403] 

[Country gentlemen, imposed on by the arguments of merchants, i. 455; 

imitated manufaaurcrs, 484] 

[Courts, see Justice] 

Coward, character of, ii. 308 

Credit, [of a person does not depend on his trade, i. 118; might supply the 
place of money, 458 ;] see Paper-monty 
[Creoles, ii. 80] 

[Cromwell, ii. iii, 229] 

[Crown lands should be sold, ii. 349] 

Crusades to the Holy Land, favourable to the revival of commerce, i. 428 
[Cruttenden East Indiaman, ii. 274] 

[Cuba, i. 188; ii. 102] 
jCura^oa, ii. 82] 

(Curate, i. 145-6] 

Currency of states, remarks on, i. 503 
[Custom-house books untrustworthy, i. 499] 

Customs, the motives and tendency of drawbacks from the duties of, ii* 3; the 
revenue of the customs increased, by drawbacks, 8; occasion of first im- 
posing the duties of, 255; origin of those duties, 408; three ancien- 
branches of, 409; drawbacks of, 410; are regulated according to the mer- 
cantile system, 41 1; frauds practised to obtain drawbacks and bounties, 
412; the duties of, in many instances uncertain, ib,; improvement of, 
suggested, 413; computation of the expence of collecting them, 428 
[Cyder, tax on, ii. 421] 

[Cyprus, i. 106] 


[Daedalian wings of paper money, i. 341] 

Dairy, the business of, generally carried on as a save-all, i. 251; circmnstances 
which impede or promote the attention to it, ib,; English and Scotdi 


dairies, 252 

[Daniel, Gabriel, quoted, i. 425] 

[Dantzig, i. 212, 500] , , 1. • • . r 

Danube, the navigation of that river why of little use to the interior parts of 

the country from whence it flows, i. 25 
[Darien, ii, 70] 

[Dauphin^, ii. 381] ^ j • 

Davenant, Dr., [quoted, i. 86;] his objections to the transferring the duties on 

beer to the malt, considered, ii, 422 ... . i 

[Dear years enable masters to make better bargains with servants, ^* 9 ^ 
Dearths, never caused by combinations among the dealers in corn, but by 
some general calamity, ii. 32; the free exercise of the com trade the best 
palHarivc against the inconveniences of a dearth. 39 ; com dealers the best 


friends to the people at such seasons, 41 
[Debasement of coinage practised everywhere, i. 31] ^ 

Debts, public, [effect of, on annual produce, to be treated m fifth book. 1. 4. 
paid by debasing die coin, 32] 

psTot the cause of Briti* prosperity, u. 49 ! mterest ^ 

land tax. 347;] the origin of. traced. 443 : aw aci^erat^ by tte e^n^ 
attendina war 444; account of the unfunded debt of Great Bntam, 44 , 
SSliS w! aggwgate and general f^ 449 . 4 So; 

451, 456; annuities for terms of years, and for hves. 451-a: Ac leductKmrf, 
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during peace, bears no proportion to its accumulation during war. 457; 
the plea of the interest being no burden to the nation, considered, 462; are 
seldom fairly paid when accumulated to a certain degree, 466; might 
easily be discharged, by extending the British system of taxation over all 
the provinces of the empire, 471; Ireland and America ought to contri- 
bute to discharge the public debts of Britain, 483 i 

Decker, Sir Matthew, [quoted, ii. 19, iii;] his observation on the accumula- 
tion of taxes, ii. 403; his propos^ for transferring all taxes to the ccai- 
sumer, by amiual payments, considered, 406; [quoted, 474] 

[Defence much more important than opulence, i. 487] 

[De Lange, quoted, ii. 201] « 

Demand, [difference between absolute and effective, i. 63; regulates mult^ 
plication of human species, 89;] though the increase of, may at first raised 
the price of goods, it never fails to reduce it afterward, ii. 271 
[Democritus, quoted, i. 171] 

[Denisart, quoted, i. loi] 

Denmark [has advanced considerably in agriculture and manufactures, i. 225; 
East India trade began in 1 8th century, 227; James L*s bed came from, 369; 
East India trade under an exclusive company, 471] 

[No gold, silver or diamond mines in colonies of, ii. 75; attempts 
at settlement in America in 17th century, 81;] account of the settle- 
ments ofi in the West Indies, 16.; [stunted colonies with rule of exclusive 
company, 87; without an exclusive company would never have sent a 
ship to J^st Indies, 147; would have lost nothing thereby, 149; excluded 
from Eastland Company’s monopoly, 257; Reformation in, 329; levies 
transit duty on the Sound, 426] 

[‘D^penses annuelles,’ ‘foncieres’ and ‘primitives’ distinguished, ii. 184] 
[Dercyllidas, quoted, i. 468] 

[Desert (Sahara), ii. 69] 

Diamonds, the mines ofi not always worth working for, i. 193; [lower in 
price in India than in Europe, 229] 

[Didiactron of Isocrates, i. 149] 

[Dignity of the sovereign, expense of, ii. 338] 

[Diocletian, ii. 226] 

[Diogenes sent on an embassy, i. 150] 

[Diomede, his armour cost nine oxen, i. 27] 

[Dion Cassius, quoted, ii. 386-7] 

[Dionysius of Halicarnassus, quoted, ii. 300] 

[Directors of companies ineffident managers, ii. 264] 

Disdplinc, the great importance of, in war, ii. 222-3 ; instances, 224, &c. 
[Diseases, peculw, of different trades, i. 91] 

[Dissenters, learned but not so popular as methodists, ii. 310] 

[Distribution, subject of part of first book, i. 2, 7; prices and produce distri- 
buted heeween wages, profit and rent, 59, 276; of wealth more unequal in 
France than America, 521] 

Diversions, public, their political use, ii. 318 

[Division of labour, i. 7-25; gives occasion to exchange and money, 26, 32; in 
the original state of things would have augmented wages, 72; is promoted 
by die interest of owners of stock, 96; in metal and woollen mad^ctures, 
270; relation to exchange, 291 ; advantageous to ail the persons employed, 
40Z-2; promoted by foreign trade, 4 < 59 » 47o; in the trade of war must be 
ituroduced by the state, ii. 219; encouraged by increase of demand, 272] 
[DoMss, Mr*, quot^ ii. 267] 
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[Dog never exchanges, i. 17] 

[Domaine, source of French revenue, ii. 436] 

Domingo, St. [mines of, i. 188;] mistaken by Columbus for a part of the East 
Indies, ii. 70; its principal productions, 71; the natives soon stripped of all 
their gold, 72; historical view of the French colony there, 83 
[Dominica a new field for speculation, ii. 481] 

[Dominicans revived languishing faith, ii. 311] 

Doomsday book, [mentions annual poll taxes paid by towns, i, 421;] the 
intention of that compilation, ii. 359 
Dorians, ancient, where the colonies of, settled, ii. 66 
[Douglass, Dr., quoted, i. 177, 347] 

[Draco, ii. 165] 

Dramatic exhibitions, the political use of, ii. 318 
Drawbacks, in commerce, explained, i. 473 

The motives to, and tendency of, explained, ii. 3; on wines, cmrants, 
and wrought silks, 4; on tobacco and sugar, ib.; on wines, particularly 
considered, 5; were originally granted to encourage the carrying trade, 7; 
the revenue of the customs increased by them, 8; drawbacks allowed in 
iavour of the colonies, 96; [given on certain articles formerly subject to 
export duties, 410; give rise to fraud, 412; which might be prevented, 415 ; 
deductions from customs revenue, 428] 

Drugs, regulations of their importation and exportation, ii. 175 
[Drummond, Mr., his notes for guineas, i. 4 < 5 ] 

Drunkenness, the motive to this vice inquired into, i. 517^18; [condoned by 
liberal morality, ii. 316] 

[Du Cange, quoted, ii. 470] 

[Dumfries, i. 346] 

[Dimfermlinc, i. 3 <H )1 

[Dunkirk treated as foreign by France, ii. 433] 

(Dupleix, ii. 272] 

Dutch, their settlements in America slow in improvement because under the 
government of an exclusive company, ii. 82; their East India trade 
checked by monopoly, 148 ; measures taken by, to secure the monopoly of 
the spice trade, 153; see Holland 
(Du Tot, quoted, i. 338] 

[Du Vemey, quoted, i. 338; ii. 447] 


East India, [native governments did not encourage foreign commerce, but 
derived opulence from inland navigation,!. 24-5 1 shells used as nmney, 27,] 
representation of the miserable state of the provinces of, under the Enghsh 
government there, 82; [great fortunes easily acquired there, 105, j^^ket 
for American silver, 227;] historical view of the Europ^ trade with those 
countries, ib,; rice countries more populous and rich t^ com countries, 
228; the real price of labour lower in China and Indostai^ than in the 

greater part of Europe. 229: 

ities to carry thither, ib.-, the proportional vidue of 

rated there, 235; [trade of. to Europe, a roundabout track of 

396; expense of last Frendi war laid out there, 463: »• I 3 r. r^i« ^ 

& cSdvated than Mexico and Peru. 1. 470 ; 

advantageous to Europe than that with Amenca, 470-1.] gr«t extern 

of forX commerce by the ditcove^ of a passage “ 

Good Hope, 470: historital review of ^ mtocourae 

of the ani^ exportttion of silver to. from Europe, 47 *; [lo^xpottatitai 
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of goods from, brings back gold and silver, 498; goods mentioned, 515; ii. 
68, 70-1] 

[Drawbacks on exportation of goods from, to America, ii. 7. 96; 
Columbus tried to find a western passage to, 69, 75; origin of the name, 
70; north-west passage to, 75; Dutch settlements under an exclusive 
company, 82; advantages to Europe of the Cape passage, 103, 147-58; its 
discovery one of the two most important events in history, 141; countries 
which trade directly with, ci^oy the show, 142; mercantile regulations 
concerning trade with, derange the natural distribution of stock more than 
others, 146;] the trade with, chiefly carried on by exclusive companiesi 
147; tendency of their monopolies, ib,; [poor countries should not tradq 
with, 147-50; no colonies there thriving like the American, 150; the Cape\ 
the halfway house, 151; see Indostan, and East India Company] \ 

East India Company, [oppresses and domineers, i. 82; servants* profits eat up 
rent, 108; import tea worth Xii»500,ooo, 228; tea dearer than that of 
Dutch and Gottenburg companies, 457; envy of its privileges and conse- 
quent arguments as to the trade carried on, 471] 

{Restraints on the rice trade imposed by, caused a famine, ii. 33;] a 
monopoly against the very nation in which it is erected, 147; the operation 
of such a company in a poor, and in a rich country, compared, 148; that 
country whose capital is not large enough to tend to such a distant trade 
ought not to engage in it, 150; the mercantile habits of trading companies 
render them incapable of consulting their true interests when they become 
sovereigns, 154; [their interest as sovereigns that European imports should 
be sold cheap and Indian exports dear, and the reverse as merchants, 155;] 
the genius of the administration of the English company, ib,; subordinate 
practices of their agents and clerks, ib. ; the bad conduct of agents in India 
owing to their situation, 158; sudi an exclusive company a nuisance in 
every respect, ib.; [originally established to maintain forts, 254; exclusive 
privilege, 265;] brief review of their history, 269 [-77]; their privileges 
invaded, 270; a rival company formed, ib.; the two companies united, 
272; are inifected by the spirit of war and conquest, ib.; agreements be- 
tween the company and government, 273; interference of government in 
their territorial administration, 274; and in the direction at home, 275; 
why unfit to govern a great empire, ib.; [may trade after expiration of 
exclusive privSege, 278;] their sovereign and commercial characters, in- 
compatible, 343; [Bengal land tax before their domination, 363, 365; a 
modus converted into a payment in kind, 365 ; its advance to government, 
449* 459;] how the territorial acquisitions of, might be rendered a^source 
of revenue, 484 

[East India Company, the Dutch, its tea cheaper than that of the English Com- 
pany, i. 457; maliciously injures the English, ii. 270] 

[East India Company, the Frencli, established to maintain forts, ii, 254] 

[East India Company, the Gottenburg, its tea cheaper than that of the English 
Company, i. 457] 

[Eastland Company, history of, iL 257] 

[Ecclesiastical State, taxes on bread, ii. 405; shdeing fund created from savings 
in interest, 45 ^] 

[Economists, the French. See Oeconomists] 

Edinburgh [land and water traffic ftom, to London, i. 22; tenpence a day the 
price of labour, 84; bankers pay 4 per cent., 101; wages only half y/hzt 
they are in londmi, X23; lod^^ much dearer than in London, 131# tsa; 
naw tovm contains no Scot^ thnbcr, 185; two public banks founded. 
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315; owing to cash accounts, merchants have an advantage over those of 
London, 3 17; drawing and redrawing on London, 329;] its present share of 
trade owing to the removal of the court and parliament, 358; [trade with 
England, 390] 

Education, the principal cause of the various talents observable in different 
men, i. 20; [for a particular employment must be replaced from earnings, 

113I 

[Institutions for, ii. 244; 282-309;] tjiose parts of, for which there are no 
public institutions, generally the best taught, 287; in universities, a view of, 
294; of travclhng for, 295-6; course of, in the republics of ancient Greece, 
296; in ancient Rome, 296-7; the ancient teachers superior to those in 
modem times, 300; public institutions injurious to good education, 301; 
inquiry hpw far the public ought to attend to the education of the people, 
302; the different opportunities ot education in the different ranks of the 
people, 305; the advantages of a proper attention in the state to the educa- 
tion of the people, 309; [beneficial to the whole society and therefore not 


unjustly defrayed by general contribution, 340] 

[Edward VI., coin adulterated under, ii. 470] 

Egypt, the first country in which agriculture and manufactures appear to have 
been cultivated [owing to the Nile], i, 24; [religion bound every man to 
follow the occupation of his father, 70; wealth of ancient, 389, 405, 427; 
disliked the sea, 389; neglected foreign commerce, 521] 

Agriculture was greatly favoured there, ii. 203; [caste system, 202; 
great works on the Nile, 203;] was long the granary of the Roman em- 
pire, 204; [ancient revenue chiefly land-tax, tb,; two languages, 289; land- 
tax anciently 20 per cent., 363; good roads, 364] 

Ejectment, action of, in England, when invented, and its operation, i, 415 
[Elbocuf, i. 94] 

[Eldorado, ii. 74] 

[Elections, Countries of, in France, ii. 381] 

(Elizabeth, Queen, first to wear stockings in England, i. 272] 

[Empires all mortal, but aim at immortality, ii. 355 ] 

Employments, the advantages and disadvantages of the different kinds of m 
the same neighbourhood, continually tend to equality, i. in; the differ- 
ences or inequalities among, specified, 112; the constancy or precarious- 
ness ofi influences the rate of wages, 115 
[Emulation, good effects of, even in mean professions, ii. 283; always excited 
by competition, 300] ^ 

[Enclosure, where scarce, may be specially profitable. 1. 168J 
[Endowments, bad effect of, on education, ii. 282-301] 

England, the dates of its several species of coinage, silver, gold, md copper, 1. 
44; why labour is cheaper there, than in North America, 78; the rate of 
population in both countries compared, 79 ; the produce ^ labour ot, 
Lve gradually increased from the earliest accounts m history, while 
Sn are representing the country as rapidly declimng, 3^5; «iumera- 
STf KS calamities which the prosperity of the country 
has 366; circumstances that favour roa^erce and 

fecturts, 442; laws in favour of agriculture,^?; why formedy una bb w 
aarv on fedwi wars of long duration, 467; why the co^Mce with 
iSe hasbee^bjcctedto to many discouragements, 521: foundation of 

ii. sTSquiry into the value of the trade with Portugal, 
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procure gold without the Portugal trade, 57; consequences of securing 
the colony trade by the navigation act, 109 
[English Copper Company of London, ii. 281] 

Engrossing, sec Forestalling 

[Engrossing of land in ancient times, i. 407; in colonies, ii. S3] 

Entails, the law of, prevents the division of land by alienation, i. 407; intention 
of, 40$ 

[Enumerated commodities, ii. 7, 8g] 

[Ephesus, ii. 77] 

[Ephron, i. 29] 

[£pices, the chief part of French judges’ emolument, ii. 241 ; distributed in prd^- 
portion to their diligence, ib.] ' 

[Epictetus, a teacher, ii. 335] 

[Epicures possessed gardens, ii. 298] 

[Equality of taxation defined, ii. 350] 

[Equipage, i. 183, 370; American colonies a showy, of the British Empire, ii. 
486] 

[Equity demands that labourers should be tolerably well fed, &c., i. 88] 
[Esau, i. 439] 

[Eton College prices of com, i. 206, 213, 221] 

Europe, general review of the several nations of, as to their improvement 
since the discovery of America, i. 225; the two richest countries in, enjoy 
the greatest shares of the carrying trade, 395 
Inquiry into the advantages derived by, from the discoveiy and coloni- 
zation of America, ii. 104; the particular advantages derived by each 
colonizing country, 106; and by others which have no colonics, 142 
[Eustatia Island, ii. 82] 

[Euxine, i. 25] 

Exchange, the operation of, in the commercial intercourse of different 
countries, i. 45 3 -*4; the course of, an uncertain criterion of the balance of 
trade between two countries, 499; [explanation of ‘at par,’ Hn favour of’ 
and ‘against’, 499-500;] is generally in favour of those countries which pay 
in bank money, against those which pay in common currency, 513 
[Exchequer bills a part of the unfunded debt, ii, 446} 

Excise, the principal objects of, ii, 408; the duties of, more clear and distinct 
than the customs, 412-13; affects only a few articles of the most general 
consumption, 413; [embarrasses the smuggler more than customs, 414;] 
the excise scheme of Sir Robert Walpole defended, 417; the e^se upon 
home made fermented and spirituous liquors, jhe most productive, 418; 
cxpence of levying excise duties computed, 428; the laws of, more vexa- 
tious than those of the customs, 431; [would require alteration if ex- 
tended to the colonies, 473] 

[Executioner best paid of all common trades, i. X13] 

Exercise, military, alteration in, produced by the invention of fire arms, ii. 221 
Expenccs, private, how they influence the national capital, i, 368; the advan- 
tage of bestowing them on durable commodities, 368, 370 
[Ex{»liy, Jean Joseph, quoted, ii. 438] 

Export trade, the principles of, explained, i. 3944 when rude produce may be 
advantageously exported, even by a foreign capital, 405; why encouraged 
by European nations, 471; by what means promoted, 473 
The motives to, and tendency ofi drawbacks of duties, ii. 3; the grant of 
botsnries on, considered, 10; expe^tion of the materials of manutactures, 
review of the restraints and prdbabiriom of X65 
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Faith, articles of, how regulated by the civil magistrate, ii* 319 
Families, seldom remain on large estates for many generations in commercial 
countries, i. 439-40 
Famine, see Dearth 

Farmcn of land, the several articles that compose their gain, distinguished, i. 
60; require more knowledge and experience than the generality of manu- 
facturers, 142; in what their capitals consist, 295; the great quantity of 
productive labour put into motion their capitals, 384; artificers neces- 
sary to diem, 403 ; their situation better in England than in any other part 
of Europe, 415; labour under great disadvantages every where, 417; 
origin of long leases of farms, 439; arc a class of men least subject to the 
wretched spirit of monopoly, 483 

Were forced, by old statutes, to become the only dealers in corn, ii, 3 5-6; 
could not sell com cheaper than any other com merchant, 37; could sel- 
dom sell it so cheap, 38; the culture of land obstmeted by this division of 
their capitals, 38; the use of corn dealers to the farmers, 38-9; how they 
contribute to the annual production of the land, according to the French 
agricultural system of political oeconomy, 183 
Farmers of the publick revenue, their character, ii. 435, 455 
[Farm-rent paid by boroughs, i. 421-2, 426] 

[Ferdinand and Isabella, ii. 70 J 
[Pernambuco, ii. 87, 88] 

[Fertile lands cultivated first, i. 103] 

[Fertility, rent of land varies with, i. 164] 

Feudal government, miserable state of the occupiers of land under, i. 355*. 
trade and interest of money under, 356; feudal chiefs, their power, 408; 
slaves, their situation, 411; tenures of land, 413** taxation, 417; original 
poverty and servile state of the tradesmen in towns, 420; immunities 
seldom granted but for valuable considerations, 421; origin of free 
burghs, 422; the power of the barons reduced by mumcipal privileges, 
423-4; the cause and effect of ancient hospitality, 43 3 » extensive power of 
the ancient barons, 43 5 ; was not established in England until the Norman 
conquest, 436; was silently subverted by manufactures and commerce, 437 
Feudal wars, how supported, ii. 216; military exercises not well attended 
to, under, 219; standing armies gradually introduced to supply the place of 
the feudal militia, 227; account of the casualties or taxes ^87; 

[merchants 408;] revenues under, how enjoyed by the great landholders. 


Fiarsf public, in Scotland, [supply evidence of the fall in the price of grain, 1. 
85, 266;] the nature of the institution cjcplained, 203 

[Fidci commissa, i. 409] , i 

[Fifteenths and tenths resembled the tame, u 

Fines for the renewal of leases, the motive for exacting them, and their 


tendency, ii. 

the invention of, favourable to the extenaon of aviUzatioii, 330 
[Fire (i.c. steam) engine, i. 13] 

human iStduitry, both limited and uncertam. 360. how an mc^ 01 
demand raises the price of fish, 360-1 
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Fisheries, observations on the tonnage bounties granted to, ii. 23; to the her- 
ring fishery, 24; the boat fishery ruined by Sds bounty, 27 
Flanders, [onions imported from, i. 87; wool exported to, 18 1; fine manu- 
facture of wool, 274; English wool exchanged for fine cloths of, 428; 
ancient manufacture of fine cloth, 429; carried on chiefly with English and 
Spanish wool, 429-30;] the ancient commercial prosperity of, perpetuated 
by the solid improvements of agriculture, 445; [importation of bone lacp 
from, prohibited, 490] « \ 

[Industry augmented by colonisation of America, ii. 104; supplies linei\ 
to America, 142] 

Flax, the component parts of the price of, explained, i. 57 
Fleetwood, bishop, remarks on his Chronicon Pretiosum, i. 203, 205; [quoted, \ 
203, 205, 257] \ 

[Florence, a Roman colony, ii. 78; paid Lorenzo’s trading debts, 343] 

[Florida, French settlers in, murdered by Spaniards, ii. 81] 

[Flota, ^ Spanish, ii. 121] 

Flour, the component parts of the price of, explained, i. 57; [duties on, com- 
mon, ii. 405] 

[Fontainebleau, i. 357] 

Food, will always purchase as much labour as it can maintain on the spot, i. 
163-4; bread and butchers* meat compared, 166, 169; is the original source 
of every other production, 183 ; the abundance of, constitutes the principal 
part of the riches of the world, and gives the principal value to many 
other kinds of riches, 194 

Forestalling and engrossing, the popular fear of, like the suspicions of witch- 
craft, ii. 41 

Forts, when necessary for the protection of commerce, ii. 254 
[Foundling hospitals, high mortality in, i. 89] 

France [quality and price of com, silks, hardware and woollens compared 
with Poland and England, i. 10; debasement of coin, 40; ratio of gold to 
silver, 48; seignorage of 8 per cent., 50-1; ii. 61; high rented vineyards, i. 
68-9; fall in price of grain since seventeenth century, 85, 220, 266; ii. 12;] 
fluctuations in the legal rate of interest for money there, during the course 
of the present century, i. loi; remarks on the trade and riches of, 101-2; 
[market rate of interest higher than in England, wages lower, richer than 
Scotland but not progressing so fast, ib,; carrying trade taken by the 
Dutch, 102;] the nature of apprenticeships there, 135; the propriety of 
restraining thej>lanting of vineyards, examined, 172, 176; [com carefully 
cultivated in the wine provinces, 173; vineyards- need not be envied by 
Britain, 177;} variations in the price of grain there, 201; [labouring poor 
sddom eat butchers’ meat, 209; fall in price of com, though exportation of 
grain was prohibited till 1764, 220; ii. 12;] the money price of labour has 
, siltik gradually with the money price of com, i. 223; [improved since the 
colonisarion of America, 225 ; silver preponderates in the coinage of, 236; 
exports poultry to England, 249; price of pork nearly equal to that of b^f, 

;j ; ' 250;] foundation of the A^ssissippi scheme, 337; [com as cheap as in 
: ^ England though there is little paper money, 345;] litde trade or industry 
to be found in the parliament tovras of, 3 57; [futile attempt to reduce the 
rate of interest, 380; lawyers have dressed entails in the gjirb of substitu- 
tions and fidei commisses, 409;} description of the dais of farmers called 
metayers^ 412; laws relating to the tenure of land, [dtortness of leases], 
4Xd; services formerly exacted beside rent, ib,; the taille, what, and its 
ppeiatxon in checking the cultivation of land, 4x7; origin of die magis^ 
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trates and councils of cities, 424-5; [wine exchanged for English wool, 
428; wine and brandy for Polish com, ib,; breeding of silk worms intro- 
duced in reign of Charles IX., 429; allodial ownership preceded the feudal 
system, 436; cultivation and improvement inferior to that of England, 
443-4;} no direct legal encouragement given to agriculture, 444; [pro- 
hibition of exporting coin, 455; exchange of wine for English hardware 
not supposed disadvantageous to England, 461; last war with, cost nm^ 
millions, 463; Merovingian Kings had treasures, 468 ; established exclusive 
company for East India trade, 471;] iu policy of M. Colbert’s commercial 
regulations, 489; French goods heavily taxed in Great Britain, 496-7; the 
commerci^ intercourse between France and England now c^efly carried 
on by smugglers, 497; the policy of the commercial restraints between 
France and Britain, considered, 497-8; [par of exchange, 49S>-50i, 503 *»] 
state of the coinage there, 501; [invasion of Holland, 509, 51 1; advmtages 
of trade with, 515; cheap wine does not cause drunkeimess, 518; wine dis- 
couraged by English in favour of Portugal, *6.;] why the conunerce with 
England has been subjected to discouragements, 521-2; [much more 
populous and rich than the American colonies and therefore a better 
market, 521;] foundation of the enmity between these countries [France 


and England], 522 1 1 „ t 

[England unwilling to carry French goods, 11. 5; no drawback allowed 
by England on exportation of French wines to America, 7; scarce ever 
necessary to restrain exportation of com, 48, 49» provisions of Methuen 
treaty as to wine and wool, 54, 55; required Portugal to exclude British 
ships, 58 ;] remarks concerning the seignorage on coin, 61; standard of the 
gold coin there, ih.\ [no gold or silver mines in the American colonics. 75; 
settlements in America, 81-3; plenty of good land there. 83; subject to 
custom of Paris, 84; no revenue from colonies, 86; poucy of establming 
exclusive companies, 87;] the trade of the French colonies, how regulated, 
89; [refining sugar flourishes in colonies, 94;] the government of the 
colonies conducted with moderation, 98; the sugar colonies of, better 
governed, than those of Britain, 100; [slaves better managed there, ib,; 
capital accumulated there, loi; industry augmented by colomsation ot 
America, 104; tobacco dearer than in England, 108; navy, in; tobacco 
imports, 117; invasion of England, iipj] the kingdom of, how taxed, I35 
136; the members of the league, fought more in defence of their own im- 
portance. than for any other cause, 139-40; [supplies hnen to Amenca, 
142; East Indian trade now open, i47; English import duty on 
English prohibition of linen imports, 161; indigo, 162; , 

^ ^nega, &c.. taken by England. 175-6;] the preset agricnlmi^ 
system of political oeconomy adopted by philosophers there, dcscti^ * 
76 i5oi; ?ypc of agriculture country, 188; agncultute and trade 
relieved frS^restrai^ owing to the occonoimsts, 

Se pSulation agriculture. 203; veterans defeated by ^ngh^^S 
army L4; fees parliaments, 241; cost of Lan^edoc cane, 

t.'A’aSjSy ATS 

corvie, ass: Soaih Sea y management of the 

nnivenmes badly governed, aSs, a* of the clergy, 

patliaauaiBof,3ai-a;measurMt^^ « 

^ 8 ; (Refonnation. 339:^7 op^ *e 

mdtag, 335: treasuw sgo-] account of the mode of 

oeconomisB, 355 : ^ 
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rectifying the inequalities of the predial taille in the generality of Moutau- 
ban, 361; the personal taiDc explained, 381; the inequalities in, how 
remedied, 382; how the personal taille discourages cultivation, 384-5; the 
Vingtieme, 385; stamp duties and the controle, $^9-92; [taille charged on 
workmen a direct tax on wages, 394;] the capitation tax, how rated, 396- 7; 
[leather shoes not necessaries, 399-400; tobacco taxed fifteen times its 
value, 401; silk manufactures could be undersold by English, 4163 
plages, 425;] restraints upon tl^c interior trade of the country by the local 
variety of ^e revenue laws, 433; the duties on tobacco and salt, how\ 
levied, 436; the difierent sources of revenue in, ih.; how the finances of,\ 
might be reformed, 437; the French system of taxation, compared with \ 
that in Britain, 446-7; [might levy three times the British revenue, tb,; \ 
billets d'etat at a discount, 454;] the nature of tontines explained, 453; \ 
estimate of the whole national debt of, 454; [reason for more of the debt 
being in annuities than in England, ib,; more wealthy bachelors, 455; 
oppressive public debt, 465; augmentation of coin, 470] 

[Franciscans revived languishing faith, ii. 311] 

[Frederick of Holstein, ii. 329] 

[Freedom defined, i. 422] 

[Freedom of trade would supply gold and silver as well as wine, i. 456; would 
supply an agricultural country with artificers and merchants, ii. 191] 
[Frezier, quoted, i, 188, 190, 226] 

Frugality, generally a predominating principle in human nature, i. 362 
[Fruit yields greater profit and rent than corn, i. 170) 

Fuller’s earth, the exportation of, why prohibited, ii. 172 
Funds, British, [Dutch holding in, i. 102; Bernese treasure partly invested in, 
ii* 344;] brief historical view of, 446-7; operation of, politically considered, 
460; the practice of funding, lias gradually enfeebled every state that has 
adopted it, 465 

Fur tra^, the first principles of, i. i8i 

[Gabelle, compounded for, ii. 433; one of the great sources of French revenue, 
43 <il 

Gama, Vasco dc, the first European who discovered a naval track to the East 
Indies, ii. 69 

[Ganges, i. 24; ii. 70, 203] 

Gardening, the gains from, distinguished into the component parts, i. 60; not 
a profitable employment, 170-1 
[Garonne, L 357] 

[Gassendi, a professor who entered the church, ii. 334] 

GemelU'-Carreri, quoted, ii. 79 
Gems, see Stones 

General fund, in the British finances, explained, ii. 450 
[Ge^va, lespeaablc clergy of, ii. 333; eminent men of letters arc professors, 
3351 

|jGkngis Khan, i« 450] 

Genoa, why com is dear in the territory of, i. 21 1-12; [shipping encouraged by 
Crusades, i. 428; small state obliged to use foreign coin, 503; bank of, 
ii.; Columbus bdonged to, ii. 69; tax on bread, 405; enfeebled by debt, 
465] 

[Gentlemen, university education not proper for forming, ii. 294* WJ 

would be bmer educated in the absence of public educational institutions, 

3<p1 
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[Gentoo, govemnicut of India, ii, 202; religion, 203] 

[Geometry should be taught in parish schools, ii. 306] 

[Georgia, cost of civil establishment, ii. 85; not planted at time of Navigation 
Act, III] 

[Germany, improved since the discovery of America, i. 225; nation of, over- 
ran Roman Empire, 407; species of slavery still exists in, 411; . purveyance 
still exists in, 417; free towns of, 425; expense of last war laid out in, 463; 
ii. 1 31; foreign trade, i. 498] 

[Linen exported from England to the colonics receives a drawback, ii. 
97; linen exported to America, 104, 119, 142; drained by the Spanish 
Flota, 121; trade with America, 142-3; could have been conquered by 
Rome, 226; justice a source of revenue, 237; just beyond the shepherd 
stage when Rome fell, 238; Reformation in, 329; eminent men of letters 
often professors, 335] 

[Ghent, i. 445] 

[Gibraltar, straits of, i. 24; acquisition of, served to unite the house of Bourbon, 
ii. 263] 

[Gilbert, Baron, quoted, i. 414] 

Glasgow, [recent rise in the demand for labour, i. 86;] the trade of, doubled in 
fifteen years, by erecting banks there, 315; why a city of greater trade than 
Edinburgh, 358 

(Glass grinding company, ii. 281] 

[Glaucus’ armour cost 100 oxen, i. 27] 

(Goa, ii. 1 51] 

[Golconda, i. 193] 

Gold, not the standard of value in England, i. 44; its value measured by silver, 
46; reformation of the gold coin, 47, 47-8; mint price of gold in England, 
47; the working the mines of, in Peru, very unprofitable, 190; qualities 
for wWch this metal is valued, 192; the proportional value of, to silver, 
how rated before and after the discovery of the American mines, 234; is 
cheaper in the Spanish market than silver, 236 
Great quantities of, remitted annually from Portugal to Engbnd, ii. 
55; why little of it remains in England, 56; is always to be had for its 


value, 57 I • r 

Gold and silver, the prices of, how affected by the increase of the quantity of 
the metals, i. 209; are commodities that naturally seek the best market, 210; 
arc metals of the least value among the poorest nations, 21 1; the increase 
in the quantity of, by means of wealth and improvement, has no tendency 
to diminish their value, 212; the annual consumption of these metals very 
considerable, 230; annual importation of, into Spain and Poitugal, 231; 
are not likely to multiply beyond the demand, 233; the durability of, the 
cause of the steadiness of their price, ib.; on what circumstances the 
quantity of, in every particular country, depends, 262; the low value of 
these metals in a country, no evidence of its wealth, nor their high value ot 
its poverty. 26$ ; if not employed at home, will be sent abroad nomth- 
standing all prohibitions, 3 < 5 i; the reason why European nations have 
studied to accumulate these metals. 451-2; commeraal arguments in 
favour of their exportation, 452; these, and all other commodities, are 
mutually the prices of each other. 456; the qMy of. in every county, 
regulat^ by the efiectual demand. 457 ; why the prices of these 
not^ctuai so much as those of other commodities, 458; to preserve a 

dSSS^Xacountry, no proper objcaofattenti^fprthe^^^ 

Sc accumulated gold and sUver in a country distingutt^ed mto 
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three parts, 462; a great quantity of bullion alternately exported and im- 
ported for the purposes of foreign trade, 465; annual amount of these 
metals imported into Spain and Portugal, 466; the importation of, not the 
principal benefit derived from foreign trade, 468; the value of, how 
affected by the discovery of the American mines, 469; and by the passage 
round the Cape of Good Hope to the East Indies, 470; effect of the 
aimual exportation of silver to Ac East Indies, 471 ; the commercial means j 
pursued to increase the quantity of Aese metals in a country, 472, 496; ! 
bullion how received and paid at Ac bank of Amsterdam, 505; at what 
prices, 506, note; a traAng country wiAout mines, not likely to be ex- 
hausted by an annual exportation of these metals, 517 
The value of, in Spain and Portugal, depreciated by restraining the 
exportation of Aem, ii. 17; are not imported for Ac purposes of plate or 
coin but for foreign trade, 58; Ac search after mines of, Ae most ruinous of 
all projects, 73; are valuable, because scarce, and Afficult to be procured, 
74 

Gorgias, evidence of Ae wealth he acquired by teaching, i. 149 
[Gottenburg, tea smuggled from, i. 228; company, 457] 

Government, civil, indispensably necessary for Ac security of private property, 
ii. 232; suborAnationin society, by what means introduced, ib.; inequality 
of fortune introduces civil government for its preservation, 236; Ae ad- 
ministration ofjustice, a source of revenue in early times, 237; why govern- 
ment ought not to have Ac management of turnpikes, 248; nor of other 
public works, 252-3; [expense of, like that of a great estate, 350; soon 
learns the art of Aaimng its subjects* pockets, 390;] want of parsimony 
during peace, imposes a necessity of contracting debts to carry on a war, 
444; must support a regular administration ofjustice to cause manufactures 
and commerce to flourish, 445; origin of a national debt, 446; progression 
of public debts, ib, ; war, why generally agreeable to the people, 456 
Governors, political, Ac greatest spendthrifts in society, i. 367 
[Gracchi, ii. 297] 

[Grapes might be grown in Scotland at sufficient expense, i. 480] 

Grasses, artificial, tend to reduce the price of butcher’s meat, i. 168 
Graziers, subjea to monopolies obtained by manufacturers to their prejuAcc, 

ii. 173 

Greece, [ancient, had no word for apprentice, i. 137; slavery harsher Aan in 
Ac midAc ages, 41 1; cultivation of com degenerated, ib,; citizens con- 
sisted of lanAsd proprietors, 420; opulent and industrious, 427] ^ 
Foreign trade promoted [prohibited] m several of Ac antient states of, 
ii. 205; [trade and manufactures carried on by slaves, 205-6; citizens long 
served in war without pay, 216;] military exercises, a part of general 
education, 2x8; solAen not a distinct profession in, 2x9; [inAvidual 
military exercises, 220; militias defeated by Macedonian and Roman 
standing armies, 224-5; defeated Persian militia, 227; just beyond 

Ac shepherd stage at the Trepan war, 238;] course of education in Ac 
republics of, 296; Ae morals of Ae Greeks inferior to those of the Romans, 
ib*i [299-300; sanguinary factions, 297; exercises and elementary educa- 
tion, 297-8;] schools of the philosopl^rs and rhctoriciam, 298; law no 
sdooce among the Greeks, 299; courts ofjustice, ib.; [abilities of people 
equal to Aose of modem nations, 300;] the martial s^t of the people, 
how mppotted, 307-8; [great men of letters were teachers, 235-45; public 
revenue largely obtained from state lands, 345] 

(Gxedc clergy torbtxtent, ii. 320] 
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Greek colonies, [reasons for sending them out, ii. 66;] how distinguished 6:0m 
Rom^ colonies, 67-8; rapid progress of these colonies, 77; [plenty of 
good land, 78 ; sometimes contributed military force but seldom revenue, 
106-7; England and America might imitate the tie between mother 
country and colony, 107] 

Greek language, how introduced as a part of university education, ii. 290; 

philosophy, the three great branches of, ib. 

[Green glass, tax on, ii, 408] 

[Greenland seal fishery, ii. 160; South Sea Company’s whale fishery, 268] 
[Grenada sugar refinery, ii. 94; new field for speculation, 481] 

[Grocer, high profits of, explained, i. 125] 

Ground rents, great variations of, according to situation, ii. 366-7; are a more 
proper subject of taxation than houses, 370; [tax on the sale of, 390I 
[Guastalla, ii. 405] 

[Guernsey, ii. 135] 

[Guicciardim, quoted, i. 444] 

[Guienne, i. 173] 

[Guilds, adulterine, i. 138] 

(Guinea coast, i. 518; ii. 69, 263] 

[Guineas, not used in computations, i. 44; Drummond’s notes for, 46] 

Gum senega, review of the regulations imposed on the trade for, ii. 175, [411] 
[Gumilla. ii. 74] 

Gunpowder, great revolution effected in the art of war by the invention of, 
ii. 221, 230; this invention favourable to the extension of civilization, 

Gustavus Vasa, how enabled to establish the reformation in Sweden, ii. 329 
[Gymnazium, ii. 218, 296, 307] 

[Hackney coaches and chairs, taxes on, ii. 379] 

[Hale, Lord Chief Justsice, quoted, i. 86] 

[HaliEoc, i. 431] 

Hamburgh, [houses of, supported by Bank of England, i. 340; goods im- 
ported from, paid for by bills on Holland, 500; exchange with, formerly 
imfavourablc, 502; a small state which must use foreign coin, 503;] agio of 
the bank of, explained, 504 

[British colonial monopoly hampers the merchants, ii. 143; type of 
mercantile state, 188;] sources of the revenue of that city, 342, 344; the 
ixr^bitants, of, how taxed to the state, 377 
Hamburgh Company, some account of, ii. 256-7 
[Haniilcar, ii. 224] 

[Hannibal, ii. 225] 

[Hanseatic league, causes that rendered it formidable, i. 4^5 ; why no vestige 
remains of the wealth of the Hans towns, 445] 

[Harbours, cost of, should be defrayed by a port duty on tonnage of ships, u. 

Hardware, i. 461. 516; Birmingham manufacturers buy wine with, ii. m] 
Hasdnibal, see Asdrubal] 

Hawkers* tax on, ii. 379] 

^wkinsi Seijeant* quot^, ii. 165] 

Hazard, capitalist paid for incurring, i. 54] ^ 

Hearth money, why abolished in England, 11. 372 

Pebrew language not a part of common i^versity education, u. 289] 

Pebtid^ wages in, i. 85; herring fishery, iL 26] 
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[Hinault, President, quoted, ii. 138] 

Henry VIU. of England, prepares the way for the reforniation by shutting out 
the authority of the Pope, ii. 329; [adulterated the coin, 470] 

[Henry IV. of France, siege of Paris, ii. 139; had a treasure, 443] 

[Henry, Prince, i. 169] 

[Heptarchy, i. 366] 

[Herbert, quoted, i. 201, 220] 1 

Herring buss bounty, remarks on, ii. 24-5; fraudulent claims of the bounty, ' 
25; the boat fishery the most natural and profitable, 26; account of the 
British white-herring fishery, 27-8; account of the busses £tted out in 
Scotland, the amount of their cargoes, and the bounties on them, 487-^ 
[Hesiod, quoted, ii. 291] 

Hides, the produce of rude countries, commonly carried to a distant market, 
i. 254; price of, in England three centuries ago, 257; salted hides inferior to 
fre^ ones, 258; the price of, how affected by circumstances, in cultivated 
and in uncultivated countries, 259 
[Higgling of the market, i. 35] 

Highlands of Scotland, [could not support a iicrilcr, i. 22; wages in, 85;] 
interesting remarks on the population of, 88; [high mortality of children, 
ib,; cattle of, admitted to England by the Union, 166, 244-7; old families 
common in, 439-40;] military character of the Highlanders, ii. 223 
(Highways originally maintained by six days* labour, ii. 346] 

[Hippias, lived in splendour, i. 149; peripatetic, ii. 298] 

[Hi^aniola, i. 255] 

Hobbes, Mr., remarks oir his definition of wealth, i. 3 5 
Hogs, circumstances which render their flesh cheap or dear, i. 250 
Holland, [water carriage afforded by the Maesc, i. 24; ratio of silver to gold, 
14 to I, 48;] observations on the riches and trade of the republic of, 102; 
[richer than England, wages high, profits low, gained carrying trade of 
France, holds large amount in French and English funds, not decaying, 
102-3;] not to follow sonic business, unfashionable there, 108; [com 
chiefly imported, 167; spices burnt to keep up the price, 176; ii. 31, 152;] 
cause of the dearness of com there, i. 211-12; [improved since the dis- 
covery of America, 225; expelled Portuguese ffom India, 227, 471; 
tea smuggled from, 228; houses supported by Bank of England, 340; 
operation of carrying trade, 392-3, 393;] enjoys the greatest share in the 
carrying trade of Europe, 395; [farmers not inferior to those of England, 
418; legislature attentive to commerce and manufactures, 442; exj^nge 
with, 454; East India Company’s tea smuggled into England, 457; im- 
ports lean cattle 482; Dutch undertaker of woollen manufacture at Abbe- 
ville, 483;] how the Dutch were excluded from being the carriers to 
Great Britain, 485; [supplied other nations with fish, 486; bad terms with 
England, ik;] is a country tliat prospers under the heaviest taxation, 489; 
[French wine smuggled, 498; computation of sutc of credit and debit, 
500;] account of the bank of Amsterdam, 504; [market price of bullion 
above the mint price, 506;] this republic derives even its subsistence from 
foreign trade, 522-3 

[Buys English com cheaper and can sell manufaaures cheaper in con- 
sequence of the British com bounty, ii. 19; must carry on herring fidsery In 
de^d vessels, 26; position in regard to the Methuen treaty, 55; no gedd, 
silver or diamonds in the American colonies, 75; attack on Braadl, 0o; 
setttements in 17th century, 8x; Ctira^a and Eustatia firee ports, 82; 
exclusive company for colonial commerce, 87; naval power in iddo, 
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III; possessed New York and New Jersey, ib,; tobacco imports, 117; 
lii^i exported to America, 119, 142; maintains monopoly of trade to the 
spice islands, 146; would send more ships to the East Indies if the trade 
were free, 148; settlements at the Cape and Batavia the most considerable 
in Africa and the East Indies, 151; destructive policy in East Indies, 153, 
1 54; English duty on yarn, 160; gum senega clandestinely exported from 
England, 176; type of mercantile state, 188; subsistence drawn from other 
countries, 198; great cities the capitals of little republics, 332; respectable 
clergy, 333 ^ eminent men of letters often professors, 335; monopoly of 
madder owing to existence of tithe elsewhere, 363;] tax paid on houses 
there, 372; [rate of interest, 2 per cent, tax on capital paid voluntarily, 
378; a tax intended to fall on capital, 379; servants* tax, 385;] account of 
the tax upon successions, 387; stamp duties, 389; [tea and sugar luxuries of 
the poorest, 401 1 taxes on bread and necessaries ruined manufactures, 
405;] high amount of taxes in 405, 439; [tea taxed by licence to drink, 
407; expense of preserving from the sea, 439;] its prosperity depends on 
the republican form of government, ib, 

(Holstein, cattle of, exported to Holland, ii. 198] 

[Holy Land, i. 428] 

[Homer, quoted, i. 27; ii. 239] 

Honorarics from pupils to teachers in colleges, tendency of, to quicken their 
diligence, ii. 284 

(Hop-garden, high profit of, i. 170J 
Hose, in the time of Edward IV. how made, i. 272 
Hospitality, ancient, the cause and effect of, i. 433-^4; ii. 441 
(Hottentots, ii. 151] 

House, different acceptations of the term in England, and some other coun- 
tries, i. 132, [182]; houses considered as part of the lutional stock, 296; 
houses produce no revenue, ib., 297 
The rent of, distinguished into two parts, ii. 366; operation of a tax upon 
house rent, payable by the tenant, 367; house rent the best test of the 
tenant's circumstances, 369; proper regulation of a tax on, ib, ; how taxed 
in Holland, 372; hearth money, ib,; window tax, 373; [tax on sale of, 

390] 

Hudson’s bay company, the nature of their establishment and trade, ii. 266; 

their profits not so high as has been reported, 267 
[Hume, quoted, i. 254* 345» 37<5, 434* 4^7; ii- 31^3] 

[Hungary, Danube little use to, i. 25; serfs still exist in, 411; industry encour- 
aged by colonisation of America, ii. 104-5; mines worked by free men, 
205] 

Hunters, war how supported by a nation of, ii. 213 ; caimot be very numerous, 
214; no established administration of justice needful among them, 231; 
age the sole foundation of rank and precedency among, 233; no con- 
sidmble inequality of fortune, or subordination to be found among them, 
234; no hereditary honours in sudi a society, 235* [minds kept alive by 
absence of division of labour, 303] 

Hufoandmen, war how supported by a nation of, ii. 215 
Husbandry, see Agricidture 
[Hutchinson, quot^ ii. 479] 

(Hyder Ali, iL 277] 

Idleness, ubfashionablc in Holland, i. 108 ; [why greater among our ancestors, 
356; prevails where revenue predominates, 35^] 
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[Igttana or Ivana, principal animal of St. Domingo, ii. 71] 

Importation, why restraints have been imposed on, with the two kinds of, i. 
472; how restrained to secure a monopoly of the home market to domestic 
industry, 474; the true policy of these restraints doubtful, 475; the free 
importation of foreign manufactures more dangerous than that of raw 
materials, 481; how far it may be proper to continue the free importation, 
of certain foreign goods, 489; how far it may be proper to restore the free 
importation of goods, after it has been interrupted, 491 ; of the materials ofi 
manufacture, review of the legal encouragements given to, ii. 159;^ 
[statistics of, untrustworthy, 412] 
hidependents, the principles of that sect explained, ii. 314^15 
[India, Gulf of, i. 25] 

[India stock, ii. 157, note 2] 

[Indian com, ii, 70] 

[Indian seas, ii. 147] 

Indies, see East and West 

Indostan [violent police compels every man 10 follow the occupation of his 
father, i. 70; country labourers better paid than most artificers, 142; 
labourers’ real wages less than in Europe, 229; quantity of gold and silver 
affected by American mines, 262; treasure commonly buried in, 301; 
wonderful accounts of its ancient wealth and cultivation, 389; its wealth 
obtained though exportation was in foreign hands, 405; more advanced 
than Mexico and Peru, 470; operation of foreign commerce, 515] 

[Vasco dc Gama arrived by the Cape in 1497, ii. 69;] the several classes 
of people there kept distinct, 202; the natives of, how prevented from 
undertaking long sea voyages, 204; [revenue chiefly from land tax, ib.; 
silk exports to Rome, 206; roads and canals, 252; land tax revenue stimu> 
latcs the sovereign’s interest in such works, ib,; supposed necessity for 
forts to protect commerce, 254; silk should be admitted free to Britain, 
416; see East Indies and East India Company] 

Industry, the different kinds of, seldom dealt impartially with by any nation, 
i. 3; the species of, frequently local, 21; naturally suited to the demand, 
65; is increased by the liberal reward of bbour, 90; how affected by sea- 
sons of plenty and scarcity, 92; is more advantageously exerted in towns 
than in the country, 140; the average produce of, always suited to the 
average consumption, 208; is promoted by the circulation of paper 
money, 311; three requisites to putting industry in motion. 313; how the 
general character of nations is estimat^ by, 3 56; and idleness, tlie propor- 
tion between, how regubted, 358; is employed for subsistence, before it 
extends to conveniences and luxury, 402; whether the general industry of 
a society, is promoted by commercial restraints on imporUtion, 475; 
private interest naturally points to that employment most i^vantageous to 
the society, ib»; but without intending or knowing it, 477; legal regujbtions 
of private industry, dangerous assumprions of power, 478; domestic 
industry ought not to be employed on what can be purchased cheaper 
from abroad, tb.; of the society, can augment only in proportion as its 
capiul augments, 479; when it may be necessary to impose some burden 
upon foreign industry, to favour diat at home, 484; the free exercise of 
ir^try ought to be allowed to all, 493 
The nsmim effort of every individual to better his condition, wiB, if 
unrestrained, result in the prosperity of the society, ii. 50 
[lo&nricide, i. z; in China, 8x] 

bisurar^, from fire, and sea risb, rixe nature and profits of, examined, i. tzi ; 
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the trade of insurance may be successfully carried on by a joint stock com- 
pany, ii. 280 

Interest, landed, monied, and trading, distinguished, i. 373; [public, pro- 
moted by private, i. 14.5; ii. 477] 

Interest for the use of money, the foundation of that allowance explained, i. 
59; [varies with the rate of profit, 99;] historical view of the alterations of, 
in England, and other countries, 99-110; remarks on the high rates of, in 
Bengd, 105; and in China, 107; ma^r be raised by defective laws, inde- 
pendent on the influence of wealth or poverty, ik; the lowest ordinary 
rate of, must somewhat more than compensate occasional losses, ib.; the 
common relative proportion between interest and mercantile profits in- 
quired into, 109; [stock lent at, 372-80;] was not lowered in consequence 
of the discovery of the American mines, 376; how the legal rate of, ought 
to be fixed, 379; consequences of its being fixed too high or too low, 
379-80; the market rate of, regulates the price of land, 380 

[As a source of public revenue, ii. 344; nominally subject to British land 
tax, 346;] whether a proper object of taxation, 375; [fall in the rate of, 
377, 451] 

[Invisible hand, i. 477] 

[lonians colonised Asia Minor and the JEgem, ii. 66] 

Ireland [land not cultivated by factors, i. 176; supplies strong porters and 
beautiful prostitutes, fed on potatoes, to London, 179; exports salt meat, 
254; may not export wool except to England, 256; may export raw hides 
to England duty free, 258; ii. 160; may export hides to other countries, i. 
258; only lately allowed to export cattle to England, 443;] why never 
likely to furnish cattle to the prejudice of Great Britain, 481; [discharged 
soldiers and seamen may exercise any trade in, 493] 

[Bounty on hemp imported into Britain, ii. 164;] the proposed ab- 
sentee tax there considered, 42^7; [able to pay land tax, 472; extension of 
British custom duties to, proposed, 473;] ought in justice to contribute 
toward the discharge of die public debt of Great Britain, 483 ; expediency 
of a union with Great Britain, ih,; [would get rid of an oppressive aristoc- 
racy and a spirit of party, 484I 

[Isabella of Castile, ii. 69] 

Isocrates, the handsome income he made by teaching, i. 149; [man 01 letters 
also a teacher, ii. 335j 


[Isthmian games, ii. 307] . . 

Italy [com chiefly imported during Roman prosperity, 1. 168; question 
whether a new vineyard would be profitable, 172; olive plantatmns not to 
be envied by Britain. 178; not gone backward since discovery of America, 
22s; introduction of wind and water miUs, 273; artistic gemusde^yed but 
monuments remain, 369; cultivation degenerated when abandoned to 
slaves, 411; prohibition of exportation and encouiagemcmt to importa- 
tion of com obstructed cultivation. 418-19; ancient ^ 

proprietors. 420; cities became independent. 435: c.^ 

UnLx tied to opulence. 427: ^ and velvets 

SSSurVwWch has been cultivatedmdimprovedmev 

of its foreign commerce. 444: [sober, though wine « cheap, 
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result of admission of inhabitants to Roman citizenship, 139; ancient 
republics derived larger part of revenue from state lands, 345; silk manu- 
fecturcrs might be undersold by English, 416; small states levy transit duties 
on the Po, 426; republics all in debt, 443; republics began the practice of 
* funding, 465] 

[Jack of all trades, ii. 38] 

Jamaica, [trade with, more uncertain than that with North America, i, 124;^ 
circuitous trade example, 391] \ 

[Increasing improvement, ii. 90; desert in 1660, iii;] the returns of \ 
traidc from that idand, why irregular, 481-2 \ 

[James L, his marriage bed, brought from Denmark, i, 369] 

[Japan, copper exported to Europe, i. 187; ratio of silver to gold 8 to i, 23 5 ; no 
gold and silver mines, but richer than Mexico or Peru, 470] 

[Batavia on the road to, ii. 151; only country with which China 
carries on her own trade, 201; affords an example to China, 202] 

[Jersey, ii. 135] 

Jewels, see Stones 

[John, King of England, munificent benefactor to towns, i, 424] 

[John, King of France, adulterated the coin to pay his debts, ii. 470] 
[Joint-stock, see Company] 

Jurisdictions, territorial, id not originate in the feudal bw, i. 435 
{Jus majoratus, ii. 84] 

Justice, administration o£^ abandoned to feudal barons, i. 435; the administra- 
tion of, a duty of the sovereign, ii. 231; in early times a source of revenue 
to him, 237; the making justice subservient to the revenue, a source of 
great abuses, ib.; is never administered gratis, 239; the whole administra- 
tion of, but an inconsiderable part of the expence of government, 240; 
how the whole expence of justice might be defrayed from the fees of 
court, 240-1; the interference of the jurisdictions of the several English 
courts of bw, accounted for, 241; bw bnguage, how corrupted, 242-3 ; 
the judicial and executive power, why divided, 243; by whom the ex- 
pence of the administration of, ought to be borne, 339; [good adminis- 
tration of, necessary for flourishing commerce and manufutures, 445] 
[Jutland cattle exported to Holland, ii. 198] 

Kahn, the Swedish traveller, his account of the husbandry of the British 
colonies in North America, i. 247 ♦ 

Kelp, a rent demanded for the rocks on which it grows, i. 162 
[Kent, special restrictions on removal of wool, ii. 167] 

[Kiddm of com restrained, ii. 35] 

Kis^, Mr., [quoted, i« 86;] his account of the average price of wheat, 21S 
King, under ^dal institutions, no more than die greatest baron in thenation, 
u 435; was unable to restrain the violence of his barons, 437 
Treasure trove an important branch of revenue to, ii. 442; his situation 
how favourable for t^ accumubting treasure, ik; in a commercial 
country, naturally spmds his revenue in luxuries, 443; is hence driven to 
caU upon 1^ suli^as for extraordinary aids, ib. 

Kings and their ministen, the greatest ipendthrifii in a country, i. 367 
[Kdmgdierg, L 47 ^] 

iahoor, the fund which originally suppliet every nation with iu annual con-* 
fusi^jtiosv x; how the proporfrm between labour and consumpeion is 
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regulated, ib,; the different kinds of industry seldom dealt impartially with 
by any nation, 3; the division of labour considered, 7; this division in- 
creases the quantity of work, ii; instances in illustration, 16; from what 
principle the division of labour originates, 17; the divisibility of, governed 
by the market, 21; labour the real measure of the exchangeable value of 
commodities, 34; different kinds of, not easily estimated by immediate 
comparison, 35; is compared by the intermediate standard of money, 36; 
is an invariable standard for the valu^of commodities, 37; has a real, and a 
nominal price, 38; the quantity of labour employed on different objects, 
the only rule for exchanging them in the rude stages of society, 53; 
difference between the wages of labour and profits on stock, in manu- 
factures, 54; the whole labour of a country never exerted, 61; is in every 
instance suited to the demand, 65; the effect of extraordinary calls for, 66-7; 
the deductions made from the produce of labour employed upon land, 73 ; 
why dearer in North America than in England, 78; is cheap in countries 
that are stationary, 80; the demand for, would continually decrease in a 
declining country, 82; the province of Bengal cited as an instance, ib. ;is not 
badly paid for in Great Britain, ib.; an increasing demand for, favourable 
to population, 89; that of freemen cheaper to the employers than that of 
slaves, 90; the money price of, how regulated, 95 ; is liberally rewarded in 
new colonies, 103; common labour and skilful labour distinguished, 113 ““ 

1 14; the free circulation of, from one employment to another, obstructed 
by corporation laws, 1 51; the unequal prices of, in different places, prob- 
ably owing to the law of settlements, 157; can always procure subristence 
on the spot where it is purchased, 163-4; the money price of, in different 
countries, how governed, 21 1 ; is set into motion by stock employed for 
profit, 277; the division of, depends on the accumulation of stock, 291; 
machines to facilitate labour, advantageous to society, 304; productive^d 
unproductive, distinguished, 3 5 ^ i various orders of men specified, whmc 
labour is unproductive, 352; unproductive labourers all maintained by 
revenue, 354; the price of, how raised by the increase ot the national capi- 
tal, 375; its price, though nominally raised, may continue the same, 377 
Is liberally rewarded in new colonies, ii. 7^* artificers md m^u- 
facturen, never adds any value to the whole amount of the rude produce 
of the land, according to the French agricultural systein of pohtical 
ceconomy, 186; this doctrine shewn to be erroneoiw, 196; the prc^uctive 
powers of labour, how to be improved, 197; [forced, 253, 34^; division ot. 

sec Division of labour] . , i. v 1 

Labourers, useful and productive, every where proportioned 

stock on which they are employed, i. 2; dure the pr^i^ of their labour, 
in most cases with the owners of the stock on which they are employe , 
SsT thSfw” continued subject of contest between ^ and th«r 
74; are ujldom successful in their outragrous comb^nom. 75^. 
rSdaicy of their earnings, a point easdy ^detc^T^.^ 


Amnwiri. <m- condition of those m China. 80-I . are not lU paid 

intetMts ittictly connected with die m ^ jj/v of labour on the undo:- 

onlf «Mitce of thar rciwue. mi effects of a hfe ot laDour on me 

of the poor, ii* 
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[Labourers, statute of, i. 197] 

[Lace, worth made of a penny-worth of flax, ii. 187] 

[Laced^on, i. 457] 

[Lancashire, oatmeal diet, i. 179] 

Land, [appropriated, i. 53 ;] the demand of rent for, how founded, 56; the rent 
paid, enters into the price of the greater part of all commodities, 55;/ 
generally produces more food than will maintain the labour necessary td 
bring it to market, 164; good r^ads, and navigable canals, equalize differs 
ence of situation, 165; that employed in raising food for men or cattle, \ 
regidates the rent of all other cultivated land, 170, 177; can clothe and \ 
lodge more than it can feed, while imcultivated, and the contrary when ’ 
improved, 180; the culture of land producing food, creates a demand for \ 
the produce of other lands, 194; produces by agriciilture a much greater \ 
quantity of vegetable, than of animal food, 208; the full improvement of, 
requires a stock of cattle to supply manure, 245; cause and effect of the 
diininution of cottagers, 251; signs of the land being completely improved, 
252; the whole annual produce, or the price of it, naturally divides itself 
into rent, wages, and profits of stock, 276; the usual price of, depends on 
the common rate of interest for money, 380; the profits of cidtivation 
exaggerated by projeaors, 397; the cultivation of, naturally preferred to 
trade and manufactures, on equal terms, 403 ; artificers necessary to the 
cultivation of, ib,; was all appropriated, diough not cultivated, by the 
northern destroyers of the Roman empire, 407; origin of the law of 
primogeniture under the feudal government, ib,; entails, 408; obstacles to 
the improvement of land under feudal proprietors, 410; feudal tenures, 
412-13; feudal taxation, 417; the improvement of land checked in France 
by the taillc, ib,; occupiers of, labour under great disadvantages, ib,; origin 
of long leases of, 439; small proprietors, the best improvers of, 441; 
small purchasers of, cannot hope to raise fortunes by cultivation, 441-2 
Tenures of, in the British American colonies, ii, 83; is the most per- 
manent source of revenue, 345; the rent of a whole country, not equal to 
the ordinary levy upon the people, 346; the revenue from, proportioned, 
not to the rent, but to the produce, 348; reasons for selling the crown lands, 
349; the land-tax of Great Britain considered, 353; an improved land-tax 
suggested, 355; a land-tax, however equally rated by a general survey, 
will soon become unequal, 361; tythes a very unequal tax, 362; tythes 
discourage improvement, 363; [tax on the sale of, 389-90; one of the two 
great sources ^ revenue, 464] # 

Landholders, [love to reap where they never sowed^ i. 56; liberality and ig- 
norance of, 161;] why frequently inattentive to their own particular 
interests, 276; how they contribute to the amiual production of the land, 
according to the French agricultural system of political csconomy, ii, 183; 
diould be encouraged to cultivate a part of their own land, 358 
[Land-tax, additional 2s., i. 463] 

[Amount of the British, ii, proportioned to rent, 352-^; pro- 
portioned to produce, 362-d; the Britisl^ on houses, 371; cannot raise 
rents, 374; the British, intended to tax stock as well as land, 376; the 
^tish, not intended to fall on capital, 379; ebat of the king of Sai^nia a 
tax on larui held by ignoble tenure, 381; the British, resembles the ving- 
ri^tne, 385, 438; the British, higher on offices, 395; additional is, for thm 
years, 459; may make landlord unable to maintain improvements, 464; a 
more eq^, in Great Britain might greatly augment the revenue, 47t; 
mote could be paid in Great Britain if there were no tithe, 47a} 
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Languedoc, u 173; ii. 381] 

Languedoc canal, ii. 247] 

La Riviere, Mcrcier de, quoted, ii. 200] 

Lastage, i. ill] 

Latin language, how it became an essential part of university education, ii, 
289; [a useless smattering sometimes taught in Scotch parish and English 
charity schools, 306] 

(Latium, com culture discouraged in, i. |68] 

[Laverdy reduced the rate of interest, i. 101-2] 

Law, Mr., account of his banking scheme for the improvement of Scotland, i. 
337; quoted, 37b 

Law, the language of, how corrupted, ii. 242-3; did not improve into a 
science in antient Greece, 299; remarks on the courts of justice in Greece 
and Rome, ib. 

Lawyers, why amply rewarded for their labour, i. 118-19; great amount of 
their fees, ii. 240; [few men of fortune eminent as, 283] 

[Lead smelting company, ii. 281] 

Leases, [for life, i. 415;] the various usual conditions of, ii. 356; [registration of. 


Leather, restrictions on the exportation of, unmanufactured, ii. 173 ; [real 
necessary of life, 403 ; duty on, 409] 

Lectures in universities, frequently improper for instruction, ii. 286 


[Leeds, i. 43 i] 

[Legal tender originally only in the standard of value, i. 44] 

[Leghorn, i. 502, 503] ...... 

[Legislator contrasted with statesman or politiaan, 1. 490J 
[Leith, i. 22] 

(Lerwick, i. 13 1] - , • • u u 

[Letters, men of, unprosperous race, i. 147; drawn from the universities by the 
large benefices offered by the church, ii. 334 ] 

threes of, ruinous to the common people, and therefore severely 
censured by them, ii. 3i<5 

[Lewis the Fat, i. 425] j .. 1 • ^ • 

Liberty, [perfect, necessary for correspondence of market and natural pnee, 1. 
6% 70* and fbr equality of advantages of different employments, 1 12, 133; 
dai^tly violated by the laws of settlement, 157;] three duties only 
neojssary for a sovereign to attend to, for supporting a system of, 11. 

208 

[Licences to consume, Decker’s plan of taxation by, ii. 406] 

[“Light come light go,” applicable to high profits, 11. 129J 

^I^,’cc«npwed number of ujhabitants in that “‘y; f ^ 
Linen manWtum. [open to every body. *• 

master manufecturm in. ii. i 6 i: [high pn^e >n ana^t Rome. n. 206. use 
ot xnakes soap necessary, 403; Scotch, 440 J 

pi^^diiSwing to taxes, i. 87; brewed and distilled for private use. ii. 
"^^^mSt’of gold brought from, to London, n. 5 S: ^ 
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Gama sailed from, 69; exorbitant profits at, 128; merchants magnificent 
lords, ib,] 

Literature, the rewards of, reduced by competition, i. 147; was more profit- 
able in ancient Greece, 148; the cheapness of literary education an ad- 
vantage to the public, 150 

[Liverpool represented on the Afiican Company's committee, ii. 261] 
[Loango, ii. 69] 

Loans of money, the nature of, analysed, i. 373; the extensive operation of, 3741 
[Local revenue, the proper source of maintenance for public works and scr-\ 
vices, ii. 253, 339; sometimes maintains schools and colleges, 282; p6ages ] 
and duties of passage formed part of, 425] 

[Lochabar, i. 436] 

[Lochiel, Cameron of, i. 436] 

Locke, Mr., remarks on his opinion of the difference between the market and 
mint prices of silver bullion ,i. 49; his account of the cause of lowering the 
rates of interest for money, examined, 376; his distinction between money 
and moveable goods, 451 
[Locri, ii. 77] 

Lodgings, cheaper in London, than in any other capital city in Europe, i. 1 3 1 
Logic, the origin and employment of, ii. 292 
[Lombardy, i. 445] 

[London, road and sea traffic to Edinburgh and Calcutta, i. 23; price of silver, 
43; wages lower than in New York; 78; wages, 84; early decay of car- 
penters, 91 ; bankers pay no interest, loi ; great companies borrowed at 5 
per cent, after the late war, 105; wages of labourers and bricklayers and 
masons, 116; chairmen employed as bricklayers, ib,\ employment from 
day to day, ib,; tailors often out of employment, ib.; coaUieavers, 117; 
wages of common labour, ib,; wages of seamen and other labourers com- 
pared with those paid at Edinbiurgh, 123; lodging cheap, 132; silk- 
weavers* byelaw, 133; counties near, petitioned against turnpikes, 165; 
meat fallen in price compared with bread, 169; societies of merchants buy 
land in sugar colonies, 175; chairmen, porters, coalheavers and prostitutes, 
Irish, 179; stone quarry near, affords considerable rent, 181; paving stones 
from Scotland, 182; civil war raised the price of com, 214; price of meat, 
245, 250; merchants have not the advantage of Scotch cash accounts, 
3X8; transactions of Scotch banks, 321; drawing and redrawing, 329; no 
bank notes under £10, 34>-3. 343; exchange with Carlisle and Dumfries, 
346; residence of a court, but a trading dty, 357; fire and plag«e, 366; 
trade with Scotland, 390; coal trade with Newcastle, 393; French cam- 
brics may be imported, 496; exchange with Paris, 499; and other foreign 
towns, 502] 

[Herring fishery company, ii. 28; fifth of gold and silver found in 
colonies reserved to the king in the patent of t& London Company, 75; 
merchants not so magnificent as those of Cadiz and Lsd>on, nor so par- 
simonious as those of Amsterdam, 128; entrepdt for German and Ameri- 
can trade, 143; streets better cared for by local administration, 253; ex- 
pensive port, 258; represented on the committee of the Afiican Company, 
261; land tax, 347. 377; windows and rent, 373; porter brewery, 419] 
[London Assurance Company, ii. 281] 
llorenzo de* Medki, his trat^ debts paid by Florence, ii. 343] 

(loiraiiie, xi* 43^] 

Lotteries, the true nature of, and the causes of tfaeh success, explained, i. 120; 
[rilyer and gold mining the most disadvantageous in the worid, ii. 73] 
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[Lowndes, quoted, i. 216, 501] 

[Lucayan Islands, ii. 69] 

[Lucca, i. 429] 

[Lucerne, tax on the sale of land, ii. 388] 

[Lucian, quoted, ii. 299] 

Luck, instances of the universal reliance mankind have on it, i. 120 
[Luctuosa hcreditas, ii. 387] 

Lutherans, origin and principles of that sect, ii. 330 
Luxuries, distinguished from necessaries,* ii. 399; operation of taxes on, 401; 
[excise duties chiefly on, 408; English taxes on, fall chiefly on middle and 
upper ranks, 417; of inferior ranks to be taxed, 418;] the good and bad 
properties of taxes on, 427-^8 
[Lyceum, ii. 298] 

[Lycurgus, i. 457] 

[Lyons, distant from source of materials and destination of manufactures, i. 

386; silk manufacture, 430] 

[Lysias, a teacher, ii. 335] 


Maccdon, Philip of, [liberality to Aristotle, i. 149;] the superiority that 
discipline gave his army over those of his enemies, ii. 224 

[Machiavcl quoted, i. 429; ii. 311, 343] 

Machines for facilitating mechanical operations, how invented and improved, 
i. 12, 13; [men who have received expensive education like, 113;] are 
advantageous to every society, 304 

[Machpelah, i. 30] 

Madder, the cultivation of, long confined to Holland, by English tythes, ii. 
360 

[Madeira, ii. 69] 

Madeira wine, how introduced into North America and Britain, ii. 7 


[Madox quoted, i. 139, 422, 423, 425] 

[Madras, ii. 158, 273, 275] 

[Madrid, i. 357] 

[Maese River, i. 24] 

Magens, see Meggens 

[Mahometan nations, high rate of interest among, i. 107] 

[Maidservants, tax on, in Holland, ii. 385] 

[Majorazzo, ii. 84] 

[Idalacca, ii. 152] 

Malt, reasons for transferring the duty on brewing to, ii. 420; distillery, how 
to prevent smuggling in, 422 
Malu, the order of, land-tax paid by, in Silesia, ii. 360] 

Mamdukes, ii. 68] 

Manchester, i. 135] 

iMandarim* contempt of commerce, ii. 201; embezzle from payments in kmd, 


364J 

[Manilla, i. 230, 233] , ^ .... , • • o 

Manu&ctures, Ac great advanttge resulting from a division of labour m. i. 8; 
initaooea in illustration, is: why profits increase in dw higl^sta^ of; 57: 
of what parts the gains of manufecturers consist, 60: Uw pwatc advanuge 
of secrete in maaufoctures, 68; pecuto advamages sit^^ 

ib.; monopolies, 69: corporation privileges, 69, 7 °^ 
frtMH Ubom employed on mamrfactures. 73; «iqa»ry 
ai&cted by seasons of plenty and scaraty, 92-3: no* «» materaUy 
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affected by circumstances in the country where they are carried on* as in 
the places where they are consumed, 94-5; [price of, more raised by high 
profits than by high wages, 109;] new manufactures generally give 
higher wages than old ones, 128; are more profitably carried on in towns 
than in the open country, 140; by what means the prices of, are reduced, 
while the society continues improving, 270; instances in hard ware, ib,;j 
instances in the woollen manufacture, ib.; what fixed capitals are required 
to canry on particular manu^ctures, 295; for distant sale, why not\ 
established in North America, 404; why manufactures are preferred to\ 
foreign trade, for the employment of a capital, 405; motives to the 
establishment of manufactures for distant sale, 428; how shifted from one 
country to another, 429; natural circumstances which contribute to the 
establishment of them, 430; their effect on the government and manners 
of a country, 433; the independence of artisans explained, 438-9; [best 
commodities wherewith to pay armies in foreign parts, 465;] may flourish 
amidst the ruin of a country, and begin to decay on the return of its 
prosperity, 467; [particular, may be acquired earlier by means of regula- 
tions, 479;] inquiry how far manufacturers might be affected by a freedom 
of trade, 491-2; those thrown out of one business can transfer their in- 
dustry to collateral employments, 492; a spirit of combination among 
them to support monopolies, 494 

Manufacturers prohibited by old statutes from keeping a shop, or selling 
their own goods by retail, ii. 36; the use of wholesale dealers to manu- 
facturers, 38-9; British restraints on manufactures in North America, 93, 
94; the exportation of instruments in, prohibited, 177; manufacturers an 
unproductive class of the people, according to the French agricultural 
system of political oeconomy, 186; the error of this doctrine shewn, 195; 
how manufacturers augment the revenue of a country, 198; why the 
principal support of foreign trade, 201; require a more extensive market 
than rude produce of the land, 203; were exercised by slaves in ancient 
Greece, 205; high prices of, in Greece and at Rome, 206; false policy to 
check manufactures in order to promote agriculture, 208; in Great Britain 
why principally fixed in the coal countries, 404; [can lend money to 
governments, 444] 

Manure, the supply of, in most places depends on the stock of cattle raised, i. 

245 

[Maraniion, ii. 87, 88] 

[Marco Polo, quoted, ii. 70] 

[Maria Theresa, ii. 360] 

Maritime countries, why the first that are civilized and improved, i. 23 

[Marriage, discouraged but not always prevented by poverty, i. 88; encouraged 
by high wages, ii. 76] 

[Marseilles treated as foreign by France, ii. 433] 

Martial spirit, how supported in the ancient republics of Greece and Rome, ii. 
306-7; the want of it now supplied by standing armies, 307; the establish- 
ment of a militia little able to support it, 308 

[Maryland, retail stores often belong to residents in England, i. 388; tobacco 
exports, ii. 4 ,zo 8, 117; expense of dvil establidiment, 86; established by 
CadsoHcs, loa; revenue. 476] 

[Massachusetts, expense of civil establishment, ii. 85; tax on importation of 
molasses, 473; paper money, 4791 

[Mazeppa, i. 

[Meat, sec Butchen’ meat] 
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[Mechanics should be taught in the paridi schools, ii. 306] 

[Medid, Lorenzo de’, ii. 343] 

Mediterrane^ sea, peculiarly favourable for the first attempts in navigation, i. 
23; [carries commerce of Europe and Asia, 25; British carrying trade be- 
tween ports of, 396; expense of last war partly laid out in, 463] 

[Venetian fleets scarcely went beyond, ii. 81; American fish sent to, 90; 
British trade to, partly superseded by the American trade, no, 112, 122; 
tobacco from America, exported to, 117; Gibraltar and Minorca intended 
to protect British trade with, 263] * 

Meggens, Mr., his account of the annual importation of gold and silver into 
Spain and Portugal, i. 231; his relative proportion of each, 235 

[Memoires umcemant les droits et impositions en Europe, quoted, ii, 342, 344, 355, 
360, 361. 372, 377, 378, 382, 387, 389. 395» 398, 431; more accurate 
as regards French taxes than as regards those of other countries, 342, 
note] 

[Mendicant orders zealous because supported by voluntary oblations, ii. 310, 

311] 

[Menservants, tax on, in Holland, ii. 385] 

Mercantile system [principles and practice of, i, 450-ii. 180; law for the en- 
couragement of coinage due to the vulgar prejudices of, ii. 65; mean and 
malignant expedients of, 126; raised to splendour by the discovery of 
America and the Cape passage, 141-2; monopoly the sole engine of, 146; 
encouragement of exports and discouragement of imports the two great 
engines of, 159; sacrifices consumer to producer, 179; contrived by pro- 
ducers, 180; agreeable to a plodding man of business, 182-3; really en- 
courages manufactures and foreign trade, 207-8;] explained, 410; [not 
favourable to the annual produce, 41 1] 

Mercenary troops, origin and reason of, ii. 217; the niunbcrs of, how limited, 
218 

Merchants, [every man in some measure a merchant, i. 26; endeavour to suit 
their importation of bullion to the demand, 51; silent with regard to the 
pernicious effects of their own gains, no; clamour and sophistry of, 143;] 
their judgments more to be depended on respecting the interests of their 
particular branches of trade, than with regard to the public interest, 278; 
their capitals altogether circulating, 295; their dealings extended by the 
aid of bankers notes, 317, 323; customs of, first established to supply the 
want of laws, and afterward admitted as laws, 328; the mamicr of nego- 
ciating bills of exchange explained, 329; the pernicious tendency of draw- 
ing and redrawing, ib.; in what method their capitals are employed, 382; 
their capitals dispersed and unfixed, 385; the principles of foreign trade 
examined, 394-5; arc the best of improvers, when they turn country 
gentlemen, 432; [not citizens of any particular country, 444; listened to 
because supposed to understand trade, 455;] tlieir preference among the 
different species of trade, how determined, 475; [derive greatest advantage 
from a monopoly of the home market, 480;] are actuated by a narrow 
spirit of monopoly, [484,] 519 

The several branches of the corn trade specified and considered, ix. 30 
[-52] ; the government of a company of, the worst a country can be under, 

8 r ; of London not good (economists, 128-9; an unproductive class of men, 
according to the present agricultural system of political ceconomy in 
France, 189; the quick return of mercantile capitals enables merchants to 
advance money to government, 444* their capitals increased by lading 
money to the state, 445 * 
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Mcrder dc la Riviere, M., character of his natural and essential order of poli- 
tical societies, ii. 200 

[Merovingian kings had treasures, i. 468] 

[Mcssancc, quoted, i, 94, 220, 266] 

Metals, why the best medium of commerce, i. 27; origin of stamped coins, 29; 
why different metals became the standard of value among different na-/ 
tions, 43; the durability of, the cause of the steadiness of their price, 233 ;( 
on what the quantity of pr^ous metals in every particular country \ 
depends, 261; restraints upon the exportation of, ii. 174; [sec Gold and^ 
Silver] 

Metaphysics, the science of, explained, ii. 292-3 

Metayers, description of the class of farmers so called in France, i. 412-13 
Methodists, the teachers among, why popular preachers, ii. 310 
Methuen, Mr., translation of the commercial treaty concluded by him be- 
tween England and Portugal, ii. 54; [his treaty obliges the consumer to 
buy a worse commodity from a more distant country, 179] 

[Metz treated as foreign by France, ii. 433] 

Mexico was a less civilized country than Peru, when first visited by the 
Spaniards, i. 226; [inferior to China, Japan and Indostan, 470; Cortez 
attracted to, by quest of gold, ii. 73; something like an Eldorado, 75;] 
present populousness of the capital city, 79; low state of arts at the first 
discovery of that empire, ib,; [conquest projected by govenior of Cuba, 
102; natives beyond hunting stage, 151] 

[Milan surveyed, ii. 360, 472; old church lands rated one third, 360; taxes on 
bread, 405; six different provinces with different excises, 434] 

[Miletus, ii. 77] 

[Military age, proportion of population within, ii. 216] 

Militia, why allowed to be formed in cities, and its formidable nature, i. 423-4; 
the origin and nature of, explained, ii. 220; how distinguished from the 
r^:ular standing army, ib.; must always be inferior to a standing army, 
222; a few campaigns of service may make a militia equal to a standing 
army, 223; instances, 224 

Milk, a most perishable commodity, how manufactured for store, i. 251 
Mills, wind and water, their late introduction into England, i. 273 
[Mine Adventurers’ Company bankrupt, ii. 281] 

Mines, distinguished by their fertility or barrenness, i. 184; comparison be- 
tween those of coal and those of metals, 187; the competition between, 
extends to ail parts of the world, ib,; the working of, a lottery^, 189; 
diamond mines not always worth working, 193; 4 ax paid to the Idng of 
Spain from the Peruvian mines, 223-4; the discovery of mines not de- 
pendent on human skill or industry, 263; in Hungary, why worked at less 
expence than the neighbouring ones in Turkey, ii. 205 
Mining, projects of, uncertain and ruinous, and unfit for legal encourage- 
ment, ii. 73 

[Minorca, the acquisition of, united the house of Bourbon, ii. 263] 

[Mint, origin of, i. 29; present hurry of the, 50; operations of, like the web of 
Penelope, ii. 60] 

[Mint price, i. 47 * 51-^] 

Mixabeau, Marquis de, his character of the oeconomical table, ii. 200 
Mississippi scheme in France, the real foundation of, i. 3 37 ; of, ii. E2-3, 89] 

{Mithridates, ii. 226] 

[Modena, taxes on necessaries, ii. 405] 

Modt^ for tythe, a relief to the &rmer, ii. 365 
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[Molasses, duties on beer made from, ii. 473, 478] 

[Moluccas, i. 228; ii. 31. 152, 154; see Spices] 

[Monasteries, destruction of, deprived the poor of charity, i. 152] 

Money, the origin of, traced, i. 27; is the representative of labour, 34; the 
value of, greatly depreciated by the discovery of the American mines, 37; 
how different metals became the standard money of different nations, 44; 
[money makes money, 104; the great wheel of circulation, 305, 309, 314;] 
the only part of the circulating capital of a society, of which the mainten- 
ance can diminish their neat revenue, 305; makes no part of the revenue of 
a society, 306; the term money, in common acceptation, of ambiguous 
meaning, 306-7; the circulating money in society, no measure of its 
revenue, 308; paper money, 309; the effect of paper, on the circulation of 
cash, 310-11; inquiry into the proportion the circulating money of any 
country bears to the annual produce circulated by it, 314; paper, can never 
exceed the value of the cash, of which it supplies the place, in any coimtry, 
318; the pernicious practice of raising money by circulation explained, 
329; the true cause of its exportation, 360-1; loans of, the principles of, 
analysed, 372; monied interest, distinguished from the landed and trading 
interest, 374; inquiry into the real causes of the reduction of interest, 375 ; 
money and wealth synonymous terms in popular language, 450; and 
moveable goods compared, 451; the accumulation of, studied by the 
European nations, 452; the mercantile arguments for Hberty to export 
gold and silver, 453; the validity of these arguments examined, 454; 
money and goods mutually the price of each other, 456; over-trading 
causes complaints of the scarcity of money, 459; why more easy to buy 
goods with money, than to buy money with goods, 460; [ridiculous to go 
about to prove that wealth docs not consist in, 459;] inquiry into the 
circulating quantity of, in Great Britain, 463 ; effect of the discovery of the 
American mines on the value of, 469; money and wealth different things, 
472; bank money explained, 504; [value in proportion to the necessaries it 
will purchase, ii. 416;] see Coins, Gold, and Silver 
Monopolies in trade or manufactures, the tendency of, i. 69; are enemies to 
good management, 165 

Tendency of making a monopoly of colony trade, ii. 123; countries 
which have colonies, obliged to share their advantages with many other 
countries, 143 ; the chief engincin the mercantile system, 146; how monop- 
olies derange the natural distribution of the stock of the society, 147; arc 
supported by unjust and cruel laws, 165; of a temporary nature, how far 
justifiable, 278; perpetual monopolies injurious to the people at large, 16.; 
[in particular produce of land, 424] 

Montauban, the inequalities in the pre^al tallic [taille] in that generality, how 
rectified, ii. 361 

Montesquieu, reasons given by him for the high rates of interest among all 
Mahometan nations, i. 107; examination of his idea of the cause of lower- 
ing the rate of interest of money, 376; [quoted, ii. 205, 297] 
[Montezuma, ii. 79] 

[Moors in Spain, i. 4 ^ 7 ; in Africa, ii. 69] 

Morality, two different systems of, in every civilized society, ii. the 

principal points of distinction between them, 3 the ties of obligation in 

eadi system, 317; why the moJals of the common people arc more 
regular in sectaries than under the established church, ib,\ the esmesses oC 
how tole corrected, 318 

[Moral philoso{diy debased in middle ages, ii* 293] 
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[Moravia, i. 411] 

Morellet, M., his account of joint stock companies, defective, ii, 279 
[Mosaical law of inheritance in New England, ii. 84] 

[Mourning, a public, raises the price of black cloth, i. 67, 129] 

[Mum, tax on, ii. 421] 

Mim, Mr., his illustration of the operation of money exported for commcrc^l 
purposes, i. 453 j 

[Muscovia, trade with China by caravan, i, 227; yam, ii. 160] \ 

Music, why a part of the ancient "Grecian education, ii. 296; and dancing, 
great amusements among barbarous nations, 297; [not of much cons^ 
quence in forming the Greeks, 300] \ 

[Nails, cfiects of division of labour in making, i. 11-12; currency in a Scotch\ 
viUage, 27] 

[Naples, i. 443] 

[National debt, see Debts, public, and Funds] 

Nations, sometimes driven to inhuman customs, by poverty, i. 2; the number 
of useful and productive labourers in, always proportioned to the capital 
stock on which they are employed, ib.; the several sorts of industry, seldom 
dealt with impartially by, 3 ; maritime nations, why the first improved, 22; 
how ruined by a neglect of public oeconomy, 363; evidences of the 
increase of a national capital, 365; how the cxpences of individuals may 
increase the national capital, 368 

[Natural liberty, violations of, unjust, i. 157, 344; ii. 37-8; obvious and simple 
system of, ii. 208] 

Navigation, inland, a great means of improving a country in arts and in- 
dustry, i. 24; the advant^es of, 165; may be successfully managed by 
joint stock companies, ii. 280 

Navigation act of England, the principal dispositions of,i. 484-7; motives that 
dictated this law, 486; its political and commercial tendency, 486-7 
Its consequences, so far as it affected the colony trade with J^igland, ii. 
109; diminidied the foreign trade with Europe, 110; has kept up high 
profits in the British trade, 112-13; subjects Britain to a disadvantage in 
every branch of trade of which ^e has not the monopoly, 113; [truly 
shopkeeper proposal enacted in, 130] 

[Navy bills, ii. 446] 

Necessaries, [effect of taxes on, i. 488; ii. 400, 464;] distinguished from 
luxuries, ii. 399; operation of taxes on, 400; principal neccssaiics taxed, 
403; [value of, 417; ought not to be taxed, 41E; taxes on, may diminish 
landlord's revenue, 4<^4] 

[Necessaries and conveniences of life, i. 1, 2, 34, 38, 178; ii. 464] 

[Nccker, quoted, ii. 438] 

Negro slaves, why not much employed in raising corn in the English colonies, 

i. 412; why more numerous on st^ar, than on tobacco pl^itations, ib.; 
[export of, to the West Indies unprofitable, ii. 266, 268; taxes on, 384; not 
worse fed than the lower ranks in England, 477] 

[Negroes on the coast of Affica, drunken,!. 518; addicted to music and dancing, 

ii. 297] 

[Ncmean games, ii. 307] 

[Newcastle, colliers' wages, i. 116; price of coal at, 187; coal trade to London 
employs more shiijping than all the carrying trade, 393] 

[New England, in thm provinces the eldest son has a double share» ii* 84; 
cqpndls chosen by the representatives, 98; mote republican than England, 
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ib»\ establi^d by the Puritans, 102; progress not foreseen in i66o, iii; 
exports to Great Britain not equal to imports, 480] 

Newfoundland, dried cod currency, i. 27] 

New Granada, i. 225] 

New Hampshire, cost of civil establishment, ii. 85] 

[New Jersey, established by Swedes, iL 81; process obstructed by Dutch 
exclusive company, 82; cost of civil establishment, 85; possessed by 
the Dutch in 1660, iii; exports tc^ Great Britain less than imports, 
480-1] 

[New York province, high wages, i. 78; free labour found cheaper than slave, 
90; swallowed up New Jersey and was acquired by England, ii. 81; pro- 
gress obstructed by Dutch exclusive company, 82; expense of civil 
establishment, 85; possessed by the Dutch in 1660, iii; exports to Great 
Britain less than imports, 480] 

[New York City, second great town of the English colonies, ii. 79] 
[Nicuessa, ii. 73] 

[Nightingale, a white, extravagant price paid for, i. 243] 

Nile, river, the cause of the early improvement of agriculture and manufac- 
tures in Egypt, i. 24; [famous irrigation works on, ii. 203] 

Nimeguen, peace of, L 490} 

Norfolk, master weavers restricted to two apprentices, i, 133] 

Norman lords, their jurisdiction no greater than that of the Saxons, i. 435-6] 
Normandy, ii. 433] 

North Carolina, expense of civil establishment, ii. 86; revenue, 476] 
Northumberland, Earl of, his household book, i, 200; mountains destined to 
be breeding country, 482] 

[North-west passage, ii. 75] 

'Norway exempted from Eastland Company’s monopoly, ii. 257] 

[Norwidi, master weavers restricted to two apprentices, i. 133] 

'Nova Belgia divided into New York and New Jersey, ii. 82] 

Ncvai Tabula, demand of Roman poor for, ii. 469] 

Nova Scotia, expense of civil establishment, ii. 85] 

Nugnes de Balboa, Vasco, ii. 73] 

[Nuremberg, bank of, i. 503] 

[Oatmeal, principal and best food of Scotch common people, i. 85] 

Oats, bread made of, not so suitable to the human constitution, as that made of 
wheat, i. 179 

[Oceana as likely as free trade in Great Britain, i. 493] 

[CEconomical Table, ii. 193] 

GBconomists, sect of, in France, their political tenets, ii. 182-200; [recommend 
a tax on rent varying with the rent, 355] 

CBconomy of the rich, disorders usually established in, i. 90] 

Offices, salaries of public, taxable, ii. 395] 

Oieda, ii. 73] 

Olympic games, ii. 307] 

Ontology, the science of, eiq>lained, ii. 293 
Option^ clause, i. 346] 

[Orleans, Duke o£ i. 337] 

[(>rtolaps, fattened in France, i. 248] 

[Oveitradhi^ occurs when profits are unusiuUy high, i. 4591 
Oxfiud, die profrssorships there, sineams, ii. 284 
{Oxfemishire, coal and wood mixed, i. 186) 
w.N. aE — s 
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[Palladius quoted, i. 171] 

[Palos, ii. 69] 

Paper money, the credit of, how established, i. 310; the operation of paper 
money explained, ih.; its effect on the circulation of cash, 310-n; pro- 
motes industry, 312; operation of the several banking companies esti^b- 
lished in Scotland, 315; can never exceed the value of the gold and siWcr, 
of which it supplies the place, in any country, 318; consequences of too 
much paper being issued 311?; the practice of drawing and rcdrawmg 
explained, with its pernicious effects, 328-9; the advantages and dissra- 
vantages of paper credit stated, 341; ill effects of notes issued for smill 
sums, 343; suppressing small notes, renders money more plentiful, 343; 
the currency of, does not affect the prices of goods, 345; account of the 
paper currency in North America, 347; expedient of the government ot 
Petmsylvania to raise money, i. 348; ii. 344; why convenient for the do- 
mestic purposes of the North Americans, 479 
[Paraguay, i. 225] 

Paris, [lodging dearer than in London, i. 13 1; workman serves five years as 
apprentice and five more as journeyman, 135; Rouen the entrepot of goods 
for» 3571] enjoys little more trade than is necessary for the consumption of 
its inhabitants, ib.; [exchange with London, 499] 

[Custom of, with regard to inheritance, followed in the colonics, ii. 84; 
defended itself against Henry IV., 139; parliament of, 321] 

Parish ministers, evils attending vesting the election of, in the people, ii. 33 i 
[Parliament, intimidated by private interests, i. 494; managed by the sover- 
eign, ii. 133, 31 1 ; might be extended to the colonies, 471] 

[Parliaments, the French, Httle trade in the towns where they are, i. 357; court 
fees and salaries, ii. 241; that of Paris managed by Choiscul, 311; memoir 
of that of Bordeaux quoted, 454] 

[Parma, taxes on bread, ii. 405; several provinces with separate excises, 434] 
Parsimony is the immediate cause of the increase of capitals, i. 358; promotes 
industry, 360; feugal men public benefactors, 362; [destroyed by high 
profits, ii. 127;] is the only means by which artificers and manufacturers 
can add to the revenue and wealth of society, according to the French 
agricultural system of political (economy, 188 
[Parthians, ii. 226] 

[Passage duties, i. 421; ii. 425 

Pasture land, [not so productive as com-fields, i. 165;] under what circum- 
stances more profitable than arable land, 167; why it oughtfto be in- 
closed, 168 

[Patents, justification of, ii. 278] 

Patronage, the rig^t of, why established in Scotland, ii. 332 
[Pawnshop, public, at Hamburg, ii. 344] 

Pay, military, origin and reason of, ii. 216 

P6^, ii. 339, 425] 

Pedlars, tax on, ii. 379] 

Pekin, caravans from Muscovy to, i. 227] 

Pelha^ Mr., quoted, i. 222; redeemed six millions of debt, ii. 458] 
Peloponnesians served in war without pay, ii. 216] 

[Peltry, i. 181] 

[Penelope, ii. 60] 

Pennsylvania, account of the paper currency there, L 348; 344. 479; 

[Quakers hberated their slaves, 4x1] 

, [No right of primogeniture, ii. 84: expense of dvil escaUiihmcnt, 85; 
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established by Quakers, 102; not planted in 1660, iii;] good consequences 
of the government there having no religious establishment, 315; derive a 
revenue from their paper currency, [344*] 479; [imports from Great 
Britain exceed exports, 480] 

[Pensions, a derivative revenue, i. 60; value of, equal to their power of pur- 
chasing, 308] 

People, how divided into productive and unproductive classes, according to 
the present French system of agricultural political oeconomy, ii. 184; the 
unproductive class, greatly useful to the others, 189; the great body of, 
how rendered unwarlike, 219; the different opportunities of education in 
the different ranks of, 304-5; the inferior ranks of, the greatest consumers, 
417; the luxurious expences of these ranks ought only to be taxed, 418 
[Perpetuities abhorred by English common law, i* 409; different kinds of, 
prevent division of great estates in Europe, 441] 

Persecution for religious opinions, the true cause of, ii. 310 
[Persia, Gulf of, i. 25; many servants but few soldiers at the court of, 468; 

militia defeated by the Greek militia, ii. 227] 

Peru, the discovery of the silver mines in, occasioned those in Europe to be in 
a great measure abandoned, i. 187; these mines yield but small profit to 
the proprietors, 188; tax paid to the king of Spain from these mines, [189, 
190-1,] 223-4; the early accounts of the splendor and state of arts in this 
country, greatly exaggerated, 226; present state of, under the Spanish 
government, ib, ; the working of the mines there become gradually more 
expensive, 238; [food, clothing and lodging the price paid for gold and 
silver, 362; silver of, 392, 457t 517*. less rich than China, Japan or Indostan, 
470] 

[Reason for conquest of, ii. 73; like an Eldorado, 7$;] low state of arts 
there when fint discovered, 79; is probably more populous now, than at 
any former period, 79-80; [sums spent in receiving a new viceroy, 86; 
httlc contributed by Spain, 103; natives beyond the hunting stage, 151] 
[Peter the Great, his great reform the creation of a standing army, ii. 229] 
[Pfcffel quoted, i. 423, note, 425, note} 

[Philadelphia, high wages, i. 90; third greatest city of the English colonies, ii. 

79] 

[Philip of Macedon, i. 149; ii. 224] 

[Philip I. of France, i. 425] 

[Philosophical and Political History, quoted, i. 232, see Raynal] 

Philosophy [subdivided, i. 14; philosopher not very different by nature from a 
porter, 19-20] 

Natural, the origin and objects of, ii. 290; moral, the nature of, explained, 
291; logic, the origin and employment of, 291-2; [study o£, should be 
universal among middle and upper ranks, 318; nothing so absurd as not to 
have been asserted by some, 405] 

[Phocyllides, ii. 291] 

[Phoenicians long feared to sail beyond Gibraltar i. 24] 

[Physicians, why amply rewarded for their labour, i. 119 
Physics, the ancient system of, explained, ii. 292 
[Picardy, ii. 433] 

[Piecework leads to overwork, i. 91] 

[Piedmont, ii. 360] 

ItoBMktog, the extneadmary advantage of a diviaoa of labour in du* art, i. 8 
[Kta, shipping encouraged by the crusades, i. 428] 

[PizazTO, ii. 73] 
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[Plicentia bread-taxes, ii. 405] 

[Plano Carpini, quoted, i. 450] 

[Plate River, i. 166] 

Plate [sterling mark on, gives greater security than apprenticeship, i. 136; 
annual consumption of, 230-1 ;] of private families, the melting it down to 
supply state exigencies, an insignificant resource, 463; profusion of, ini 
Spanish and Portuguese houses, ii. 17; new plate is chiefly made from old,l 
59; [tax on, most conveniently paid as an annuity, 406] \ 

[Plato, quoted, i. 149, 412; ii. 297; the Academy assign^ to, ii. 298; a teacher, 

335] 

[Play for nothing, better than to work for nothing, i. 356] 

[Pliny, quoted, i. 28, 44, 243, 412; ii. 206] 

Ploughmen, their knowledge more extensive than the generality of mechan- 
ics, i. 142 

[Plutarch, quoted, i. 149; a teacher, ii. 335] 

[Plymouth Company, ii. 75, 88] 

Pnetunatics, the science of, explained, ii. 293 
Pncumatology, ii. 294] 

Po River, transit duties, ii. 426] 

Poacher everywhere in Great Britain a very poor man, i. 113] 

Pocock, Dr., quoted, i. 434] 

Poivre, M., his account of the agriculture of Cochin China, i. 174 
Poland, [com as cheap as that of France, i. 10; disorders have raised the price 
of com, 221;] a coimtry still kept in poverty by the feudal system of its 
government, 264; [annual produce declining, 267; trade, 393; serfs still 
exist in, 411; com exchanged for wines and brandies of France, 428] 
[Industry encouraged by colonisation of America, ii. 104; partition and 
pacification of, 121; Russian invasion, 228] 

[Pohcc, regulations of, keep market price above natural, i. 67, 70; violent, of 
Indostan and ancient Egypt, 16.; rules of, consequent on statute of ap- 
prenticeship, 135; laws of settlement the greatest Asordcr of, in England, 
152; wrong regulation of, not likely to be advised by landlords, 276] 
[Vigilant and severe, will not retain gold and silver in Spain and Por- 
tu^, ii. 18; of Spain and Portugal lowers value of precious metals there, 
50; maintenance of roads and canals a branch of, 251; particular town or 
district should pay for its own, 339] 

[Police of grain, quoted, i. 201, 220-1, see Herbert] 

[Policy of Europe, favourable to the industry of towns, i. 3; ii. 200; ntSwhere 
k^ves things at perfect liberty, 114, 135-6; considers country labour as 
common labour, 116] 

[Political arithmetic, Gregory King’s skill in, i. 86; author has no great faith in, 
ii. 4 a] 

Political oeconomy, [private interests and prejudices of particular orders of 
men have given occasion to different theories of, i. 3; system of, which 
represents national wealth as consisting in abundance of gold and silver, 
264, 451; the great object of, is to increase the riches and power of the 
country, 394;] the two distinct objects, and two diflferent systems of, 449: 
[Mun’s title a maxim in the, of England and other countries, 456; under 
the mercantile system, object of, to diminidi imports and increase 
exports, 472] 

The present agricultural system of, adopted by Frendi philosophcsts, 
described, ii. x82; classes of die people who contribtUe to the annual prod- 
uce of the land, 184; how proprieton contribute, ib.; how cultivators 
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conttibute, ik; artificers and manufacturers, unproductive, i86; the un- 
productive classes maintained by the others, i88; bad tendency of re- 
strictions and prohibitions in trade, 192; how this system is delineated by 
M. Quesnai, 193; the bad effects of an injudicious political oeconomy, how 
corrected, 194; the capital error in this system pointed out, ib,; [this 
system the best yet published on the subject of, 199; very important 
science, ib»; deals with the nature and causes of the wealth of nations, 200; 
of Europe favours manufactures and foreign trade, ib,; to promote cheap- 
ness and encourage production, the great business of, 271-2; Morellet’s 
great knowledge of, 279] 

[Politician, insidious and crafty animal, i. 490] 

Poll taxes, origin of, under the feudal government, i. 421; [on negro slaves, a 
tax on particular profits, ii. 384-5;] why esteemed badges of slavery, ib,; 
the nature of, considered, 397; [French, 437] 

[Polybius, quoted, ii, 296, 297] 

[Pondicherry, ii. 273] 

[Pondo, i. 30] 

[Pontage, i. 421] 

Poor, history of the laws made for the provision of, in England, i. 152; [see 
Settlement] 

Pope of Rome, the great power formerly assumed by, ii. 322; his power how 
reduced, 325; rapid progress of the reformation, 328 
Population, riches and extreme poverty equally unfavourable to, i. 88; is 
limited by the means of subsistence, 89, 182; [encouraged by high wages 
in colonies, ii. 77; taxation of luxuries of the poor, no discouragement to 
the increase of useful, 402] 

[Porree, Father, ii. 334] 

Porter, [tax on, has not raised wages, ii. 401 ; price of a pot of, 407i] the pro- 
portion of malt used in the brewing of, 420 
[Porters, compared with philosophers, i. 19; can only find employment in a 
town, 21; Irish, in London, 179] 

[Portico assigned to Zeno, ii. 298] 

[Porto Bello, ii. 269] 

Portugal, [small part of Europe, t. 225; in i6th century the only nation reg- 
ularly trading with East Indies, 227; lost that trade to the Dutch, 471; 
annual produce of land and labour ^dining, 267; trade with Britain, 390; 
and with Poland, 393;] the cultivation of the coimtry not advanced by its 
commerce, 444; [expense of last war laid out in, 463; British duties on 
wines, 496, 518; foreign trade, 498] 

The value of gold and silver there, depreciated by prohibiting their 
exportation, ii. 17; translation of the commercial treaty concluded in 1703 
with England, 55; a large share of the Portugal gold sent annually to 
England, ib,; [examination of the advantages of the trade with, to Ckcat 
Britain, 56-9;] motives that led to the discovery of a passage to the ^st 
round the Cape of Good Hope, 69; [settlement of Brazil. 80; exclusive 
companies recently established for Femambuco and Marannon, 87^ pro- 
hibition of import of tobacco except from the colonies, 95; banished Jws 
to Brazil, 102;] lost its manufactures by acquiring rich and fertile colomes, 
124; [trade vrith East Indies open, 147; nc«ie the less prosperous 
151; Afiican colomes resemble the American, though there w no exclusive 
company, ib,; summary of effect of Methuen treaty, 179-®^! slave trade 
unprofitabk, 268; sec Spain and Portugal] 

[Posttemwayt, quoted, i. 338, note; ii. 45 ^] 
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Post-office^ [affords a revenue to the state, ii. 246;] a mercantile project well 
calculate for being managed by a government, 342 
Potatoes, remarks on, as an article of food, i. 179; culture, and great produce of, 
16.; the difBculty of preserving them Ac great obstacle to cultivating them 
for general diet, 180 
[Potosi, mines of, i. 166, 213, 224] 

[Pots and pans, i, 461] 

Poultry, the cause of their cheapness, i. 249; is a more important article oi 
rural oeconomy in France than in England, ib. 

[Pounds, various, i. 31; accounts kept in, 44] 

Poverty sometimes urges nations to inhuman customs, i. 2; is no check to the 
production of children, 88; but very unfavourable to raising them, ib. 
Pragmatic sanction in France, the object of, ii. 327; is followed by Ae con- 
cordat, ib. 

Preferments, ecclesiastical, Ac means by which a national clergy ought to be 
managed by the civil magistrate, ii. 320; alterations in the mode of electing 
to them, 322, 326-7 

Presbyterian churA government, Ac nature of, described, ii. 333; character of 
Ae dergy of, ifc., 337; [countries exempt from tithe, 363] 

[Present State of the Nation, quoted, i. 465] 

[Press-gang, i. 129] 

Prices, [natural, real, market, and nominal, i. 33. 34-52, 57-71;] real and 
nominal, of commodities AstinguiAed, 38; [of labour, 40, 163, 223;] 
money price of goods explained, 52; [component parts of, rent 

for land enters into Ae price of Ac greater part of all commoAtics, 56; 
Ac component parts of Ae prices of goods explained, ib.; natural and 
market prices Astinguished, and how governed, 62-3, [70,] 96 
Tliough raised at first by an increase of demand, are always reduced by 
it m Ae result, ii. 271; [of necessaries and labour, 393» 4^6] 
Primogeniture, origin and motive of Ae law of succession by, under Ac 
frudal government, i. 407-8; is contrary to the real interests of famAcs, 
408-9; [obstructs improvement in Europe, 441 ; none in Pennsylvania, and 
restricted m New England, ii. 84] 

Princes, why not well calculated to manage mercantile projects for Ae sake of 
a revenue, ii. 343 

Prodigality, Ac natural tendency of, boA to Ae inAvidual and to the public, 
i. 360; prodigal men enemies to their country, 362 ^ 

Produce ofland and labour, the source of all revenucj^i. 354; the value of, how 


to be increased, 366 

[Production, consumption Ae sole object of, ii. 179] 

{Productive, and usera labourers proportioned to stock, i. 2; and unproduct- 
ive, SSWi] . . , ^ . . . 

Professors in universities, circumstances whiA detemune thetr merit, iL 334 
Profit, [must be obtain«l by Ac undertaker who hazards his stock, i 54 ; not 
merely a different name for wagw of direction, ik; one of three original 
goarca of revenue, 59;] the various articles of gain that pass under Ac 
cmnmoa idea of, 60; [sometimes included in wages, ik;] an average rate 
in all countries, 62; [how affected by fluctuations of prices, 66; name 
usually given to gains resulting from possession of secrets in trade, 68; 
raised by monopolies and corporation laws, 69-70; depends on of 
provisions, 9a; gesieral Acory ofi 98-110;} averages of, extremely iwcult 
to ascertain* 98-9; interest of numey Ae best standard o£ 99; ditniw- 

ttOn of, a natinal consequence of prosperity, 102; dear and gross jpsofit. 
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distingmdied, io8; the nature of the h^hest ordinary rate of, dehned» ib*; 
double interest, deemed in Great Britain a reasonable mercantile profit, 
109; in thriving countries, low profit may compensate the high wages of 
labour, the operation of high profits and high wages, compared, ib,\ 
[inequahties of, between different occupations, 111--60;] compensates in- 
conveniendes and disgrace, 113; of stock, how affected, [by the five dr- 
cumstances which cause differences of wages,] ib,\ large profits must be 
made from small capitals, 125; why goods are cheaper in the metropolis 
than in country villages, 126; great fortunes more frequently made by 
trade in large towns than in small ones, ib,; [high, a cause of high prices, 
163; a charge which comes before rent, 164; lower in remote country 
than in great towns, ib . ; ] is naturally low in rich, and high in poor countries, 
277; how that of the different classes of traders is raised, 383; private, the 
sole motive of employing capitals in any branch of business, 396 

[Kept up in British trade by the colonial monopoly, ii. 113; high, 
subjects a country to a disadvantage in trade, 1 12-1 3 ; and discourages im- 
provement of land, 126;] when raised by monopolies, encourages luxury, 
[high rate everywhere destroys parsimony,] 127; small republics derive 
considerable revenue from, 342; one of three sources of private revenue, 
349; surplus over interest not taxable, 374; taxes on, 374-9; taxes on par- 
ticular, 379-85; custom duties originally intended as a tax on, 408] 
[Progressive state best for the body of the people, i. 90-1] 

Projects, unsuccessful, in arts, injurious to a country, i. 362] 

Property, [of a man in his own labour, the foundation of all other, i. 136; 
sacred rights of, 190;] passions which prompt mankind to the invasion of, 
ii, 232; civil government necessary for the protection of, ib.; wealth a 
source of authority, 233, 235 
[Proprietor, a great, seldom a great improver, i. 410] 

[Prosperity, docs not usually last more than 200 years, i, 443] 

[Prostitutes, Irish, in London, i. 179] 

[Protagoras, lived in splendour, i. 149; went from place to place, ii. 298] 
[Provence, taillc in, ii. 381] 

[Proverbs of Solomon, ii. 291] 

Provisions, how far the variations in the price of, affect labour and industry, i. 
83, 92, 95; whether cheaper in the metropolis, or in country villages, 126; 
the prices of, better regidated by competition than by law, 159; [Parlia- 
mentary inquiry into the causes of the high price of, 169;] a rise in the 
prices of, must be uniform, to shew that it proceeds from a depreciation of 
the value of silver, 266; [price of, and wages, ii. 392, 416] 

Provisors, ol^ect of the statute of, in England, ii. 326 
Prussia, [king of, accumubtes treasure, i. 4 < 53 ; ii- 443 ; acknowWged super- 
iority of troops, ii. 222; troops veteran, 228;] mode of assessing the land- 
tax there, 360; [survey and valuation, 361, 472] 

[Public good, not much good done by those who affect to trade for the, i. 477] 
[Public schools, the English, less corrupted than the universities, ii. 288] 
Public works and insticutions, how to be maintained, ii. 244; equity of tolls for 
passage over roads, bridges, and canals, 246; why government ought not 
to have the management of turnpikes, 248; nor of other public works, 
^53; [deficiencies in the receipts firom, must be made good fixim taxes, 
340; six days’ labour originally sufficient for all, 346] 

[Puritans founded New Engird, ii. 202] 

Purveyance, a service still exacted in most parte of Europe, i. 417 
[Pythagoras, ich^ of, estaMiffied in a colony, ii. 77J 
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Quakers of Pennsylvania, inference from their resolution to emancipate all 
their negro slaves, i. 412; [established the colony, ii. X02; in a majority 
there, 315] 

Quesnai, M., view of his agricultural system of political ceconomy, ii. 193; his 
doctrine generally subscribed to, 200 
[Quintilian, a teacher,' ii. 335] 

Quito, populousness of that city, ii. 79 

«* 

[Racked rent takes part of the farmer’s share, ii, 185] 

[Raleigh, his dream of an Eldorado, ii. 74] 

[Ramaaezini, his book on the diseases of workmen, i. 91] 

[Rates, the Book of, ii. 46, 176, 409, 413] 

[Raynal, quoted, 1.232] 

[Recoinage, of gold, i. 47; of silver, under William III., 217; ii. 447] 
[Recovery, common, i. 414-15] 

[Reformateur, Le, quotei ii. 405] 

Reformation, rapid progress of the doctrines of, in Germany, ii. 328; in 
Sweden and Switzerland, 329; in England and Scotland, ib.; origin of the 
Lutheran and Calvinistic sects. 330 

[Reformers found Greek and Hebrew versions more favourable than the 
Latin, ii. 289] 

[Regiam majestatem, quoted, i. 204] 

[Registration, duties on, ii, 386, 389, 392] 

Regulated companies, see Companies 

[Rehef, a feudal casualty once a source of public revenue, ii. 388] 

Religion, [corn laws resemble laws respecting, ii. 48; instruction in, 309-38;] 
the object of instruction in, 309; advantage the teachers of a new religion 
enjoy over those of one that is established, tb.; origin of persecution for 
heretical opinions, 310-11; how the zeal of the inferior clergy of the 
church of Rome is kept alive, 310; utility of ecclesiastical establishments, 
313; how united with the civil power, 314; [instruction in, may be paid 
from taxes without injustice, 340] 

Rent, reserved, ought not to consist of money, i. 39; but of corn, 40; of land, 
constitutes a th^d part of the price of most kinds of goods, 56; [sometimes 
confounded with profit, 60;] an average rate of, in all countries, and how 
regulated, 62; [less affected by fluctuations of prices than wsiges and profit, 
67; of particular vineyards, 68-9; causes which regulate, 71;] m^cs the 
first deduction from the produce of labour employed upon land, 73; 
[depends on price of provisions, 93; highest rate of profit cats up, 108;] 
the terms o£ how adjusted between landlord and tenant, 161 ; is sometimes 
demanded for what is altogether incapable of human improvement, 262; 
is paid for, and produced by, land in dmost all situations, ib» ; [varies with 
fertility, 164; of rice lands, 178;] die general proportion paid for coal 
mines, xS 6 ; and metal mines, 187; mines of precious stones fi^equcntly 
yield no rent, 192; [rent ofmincs in proportion to relative, but land rent in 
proportion to absolute fintility, 293;} paid in ancient times, 202; is 
rais^ eithet directly or indiremy , by evety improvement in the dicum- 
tamcci of society, 276; gross and neat rent distinguisbed* 3031 liow raised 
and paid un^ government, 355; present average proportion of, 
compared widi the produce of the land, 356 
[In Great Britain, estimate of die amount of, ii. 347; one third of the 
produce, 348; rtvenue of the people not propordoaed to, of bouses 

disdnpiidicdmtD two parts, 366; dx&rence between tent of houses, and 
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rent of land, 368; rent of a house the best estimate of a tenant’s circum- 
stances, 369; [house-rent taxable under the land-tax, 371] 

[Rents (French rentes)^ ii. 385] 

[Representation luiknown in ancient times, ii. 139] 

[Republican government supports the grandeur of Holland, ii* 439] 
Retainers, under the feudal system of government, described, i, 433-40; how 
the connexion between them and their lords was broken, 436 
[Retaliation, when expedient, i. 489] • 

Revenue, the original sources of, pointed out. i. 59; [ii. 349, 468;] of a country, 
of what it consists, i. 302; the neat revenue of a society diminished by sup- 
porting a circulating stock of money, 305; money no part of revenue, 306; 
is not to be computed in money, but in what money will purchase, 307-8; 
how produced, and how appropriated, in the first instance, 353; produce 
of land, 16.; produce of manufactures, ih,; must always replace capital, 
354; the proportion between revenue and capital, regiilates the propor- 
tion between idleness and industry, 358; both the savings and the spend- 
ings of, annually consumed, 359; of every society, equal to the exchange- 
able value of the whole produce of its industry, 477 
Of the customs, increased by drawbacks, ii. 8; [severity of the laws for 
the security of the, 165;] why government ought not to take the manage- 
ment of turnpikes, to derive a revenue from them, 248; public works of a 
local nature, always better maintained by provincial revenues than by the 
general revenue of the state, 253 ; the abuses in provincial revenues trifling, 
when compared with those in the revenues of a great empire, ib.; the 
greater the revenue of the church, the smaller must be that of the state, 3 36; 
the revenue of the state ought to be raised proportionably from the whole 
society, 339; local cxpences ought to be defrayed by a local revenue, 16.; 
inquiry into the sources of public revenue, 341; of the republic of Ham- 
btirgh, 342, 344; whether the government of Britain could undertake the 
management of the Bank, to derive a revenue from it, 342 ; the Post-office 
a mercantile project well calculated for being managed by goveniment, 
342-3; princes not well qualified to improve their fortunes by trade, 
343; the English East India Company good traders before they became 
sovereigns, but each character now spoils the other, t&.; expedient of the 
government of Pennsylvania to raise money, 3441 rent of land, the most 
permanent fimd, 345; feudal revenues, 34^1 Great Britain, ib,; revenue 
from land proportioned, not to the rent, but to the produce, 348; reasons 
for selling the crown Imds, 349; an improved land-^tax suggested, 355; 
the nature and effect of tythes explained, 362; why a revenue cannot be 
rais^inkind, 364; when raised in money.how aflTeaed by different modes 
of valuation, 365; a proportionable tax on houses, the best source of 
revenue, 368; remedies for the diminution of, according to their causes, 
415; bad effects of fanning out public revenu^ 435; the differed somces 
of revenue in France, 436-7; how expended, in the rude state of soaety, 

[Revolution, the, of 1688, ii. 447 ] 

[Rhinie, i* 24I * j 

[Rhode e^qpense of avU esubUshment, u. 85; representatives dected the 

Rid^Sy productive artick of cultivation, i. 178; requires a soil^t for 
rdsinjiiy odier kind of food, ib.; rice countries more pqputous than com 

countries, 228 , . 

Riches, [measured by the necessaries, conveniences and amusement wtaicb 
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can be enjoyed, i. 34;] the chief enjoyment of, consists in the parade of, 
192 

[Rich man consumes no more food than the poor, i. 183] 

[Riding school inefficient because generally a public institution, ii. 287-8] 
[Riga, i. 391* 500] / 

[Riquet, Languedoc Canal entrusted to, ii. 247] 

Rish, instances of the inattention mankind pay to it, i* 122 
[Rivers, earliest improvements of industry on the banks of, i, 22; benefit ^ 
remote parts of the country, 165] 

Roads, good, the public advantages of, i. 165; [anciently maintained by com- 
pulsory labour, 416] 

How to be made and maintained, ii. 245-53; the maintenance of, why 
improper to be trusted to private interest, 247; general state of, in France, 
251; in China, ib,; [may not unjustly be paid for from taxes, 339; anciently 
maintained by six days’ labour, 346; good in ancient Bengal and Egypt 364] 
[Robert Capet, ii. 327] 

[Roman Catholic, see Rome, modem] 

[Roman law developed with respect to precedent, ii. 299-300; position of 
emancipated children, 387] 

Romans [had no coined money till the time of Servius Tullius, i. 28, 30;] why 
copper became the standard of value among them, 44; [incorporated 
trades, 134; no apprentices, 137; Athenian philosophers, ambassadors to, 
149-50; com chiefiy imported, 168; cultivation discouraged by low price 
of com, silver mines worked by, 202;] the extravagant prices paid by 

them for certain luxuries for the table, accounted for, 142; the value of 
silver higher among them than at the present time, ik; [fall of Western 
empire, 407; no right of primogeniture, ib.; entails unknown among, 409; 
slavery harsher thm in mediaeval Europe, 411] 

[Colonisation by, ii. 66-8;] the republic of, founded on a division of 
land among the citizens, 67; the agrarian law only executed upon one or 
two occasions, ik; [cultivation by ^ves, ik;] how the citizens who had no 
land, subsisted, ik; distinaiou between the Roman and Greek colonies, 68; 
the improvement of the former slower than that of the latter, 77; [de- 
pendency of the former on the mother state, 78; slaves more protected 
under the emperors, loo-i ; colonies furnished both men and money, zo6,] 
origin of the social war, 137; the republic ruined by extending the priv- 
ilege of Roman citizens to the greater part of the inhabitants qf Italy, 
[ik] 239; [wisdom of the senate, 158; discouraged manufactures and 
foreign trade, 205 ; used slave labour in manuEictures, ib.; the pound, 206;] 
when contributions were first raised to maintain those who went to the 
wars, 216; [Campus Martins, 218;] soldiers not a distinct profession there, 
ik; [elevation of, the second great historical revolution, 224; Carthaginian 
wars, 224-5;] improvement of the Roman armies by (^ipline, 225; how 
that discipline was lost, 226-7; the fall of the Western empire, how 
diected, 227; [abandonment of personal administration of justice by the 
consul, 243;] remarks on the education of the ancient Romans, 296; their 
morals superior to those of the Greeks, 297; [teachers of military exercises 
not paid by the state, 16., 307;] sute of law and forms cd* justice, 299> 
{equd to any modem people in ability, 300;] the mardal spirit of the 
pec^le, how supported, 306-7; [eminoit men c^lcttm were teadi^ 335; 
conrartabfeM^hhout linen, 399;] reductiom of the coin pracdied 1^, 

at particular exigencies, 468; [p^ people in debt to the ridi and de- 
nuumfed new tables, 46^^] 
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Rome, modem [i.e. church of, pay of priests in England, i. 146; claims merit 
as to the emancipation of serfs, 413] 

[Clergy obliged to study Greek and Hebrew, ii, 289; demanded perse- 
cution of Protestants, 310;] how the zeal of the inferior clergy of, is kept 
alive, 3io-*ii; [turbulent, 320;] the clergy of, one great spiritud army 
dispersed in cEfFerent quarters over Europe, 322-3 ; their power during the 
fcu<M monkish ages similar to that of the temporal barons, 323; [most 
formidable combination against civi^ovemment, 325;] their power how 
reduced, 326; [richest church in Christendom, 335] 

[Rome, modern dty of, residence of a court and consequently idle, i. 357] 
Rouen, [statistics of silk and linen manufacture in the generality of, i. 94;] why 
a town of ^eat trade [though the seat of a parliament], 357 
[Rouge, Cape, ii. 261, 262, 263] 

[Royd Caroline, ii. 268] 

[Royal Exchange Assurance Company, ii. 280-1] 

Ruddiman, Mr., remarks on his account of the ancient price of wheat in Scot- 
land, i. 204; [quoted, 236, 315] 

[Rulfhead, his edition of the statutes, i. 204] 

[Rum, and molasses expected to defray cost of sugar cultivation, i. 1 75 ; foreign 
article of common use, ii. 413; excise duties, 415; proper subject of taxa- 
tion, 474, 477] 

Russia, [improvement since the discovery of America, i. 225; serfs still exist in, 
41 1 ; peace with Turkey, ii. 121; fleet in the Archipelago, ib,; soldiers not 
inferior to the Pmssian, 228,] was civilized under Peter I. by a standing 
army, 229; [early embassies to, 254] 

[Russian Company, ii. 256-7] 

Sailors, why no sensible inconvenience felt by the great numbers disbanded at 
the close of a war, i. 492 

[Saint Christopher island, half in possession of the French in 1660, ii. 1 1 1; com- 
letely cidtivated, 481] 

[Saint Domingo, mines abandoned, i. 188; Columbus in, ii. 70, 71; stock ac- 
cumidatedin, loi] 

Saint James's Palace, land-tax on, ii. 347] 

Saint-Maur, Dupr^ de, quoted, i. 201, 206, 220, 266] 

Saint Thomas i^d, Danish settlement, ii. 81] 

[Saint Vincent, new field for speculation, ii. 481] 

Sallee, ii. 262] 

[Salmon fishery pays a rent, i. 58] 

Salt [currency in Abyssinia, i. 27; dearer on account of the tax, 87;] account of 
foreign salt imported into Scotland, and of Scots salt delivered duty free, 
for the fishery, ii. [24-5;] Append., 4^9; is an object of l^avy taxation 
everywhere, 403; the coUcction of the duty on, expensive, 428; [the 
French tax cm, 433, 43^] 

[Sandt, quoted, i. 429] 

[San Domingo, see Saint Domingo] 

[Santa Cruz idand, Danish settlement, iL 8z] 

[Saracens, i. 427] 

Sardinia, the land-tax how assessed there, ii. 361, [381, 472] 

(Savoy surveyed, ii. $60] 

Saxon loith, their authority and jurisdiction as great before conquest, as those 
die Nonnans were afewrward, i. 43S-*<5 
[Scandinaviani, the ancient, practised music and dancing, u. 297] * 
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[Scarcity, effect of years of, on industry and wages, i. 92, 96] 

[Scholar^ps, effect of, on earnings of labour, i. 145, 148] 

Schools, [Ex^lish public, ii. 288;] parochial, observations on, 306; [charity. 

Science, is the great antidote to the poison of enthusiasm and superstition, ii. 

318 

Sdpio, his Spanish militia, rendered superior to the Carthaginian militia by 
discipline and service, ii. 225 , 

Scotland, [in the Highlands every farmer a butcher, etc., i. 21; village in, 
where nails are currency, i. 27; reduction of value of the coin, 31, 40; 
wages in low country vary less than in England, 84;] compared witli 
England, as to the prices of labour and provisions, 85; [grain dearer in 
i7tibL century, ib.\ wages in 17th century sd. to 6d., ib»; wages in different 
parts, 85-6;] remarks on the population of die Highlands, 88; [workmen 
less diligent than in England, 91; linen manufacture, 94;] the market rate 
of interest, higher than the legal rate, 101; [wages lower than in England, 
ib»; much poorer and advancing less rapidly than England, ib., 211; wages 
of colliers and common labourers compared, 116-17;] the situation of 
cottagers there, described, 130; [knitted stockings in many places cheaper 
than woven, 131; wages of spinners, ib,;] apprenticeships and corporations, 
135-^; [church respectable though poorly paid, 147; easy migration of 
labour, 157; assize of bread could not be fixed there, 1 59; incorporation of 
bakers in, 160; rent for kelp shores, 162; desert moors yield rent, 164; 
union with opened English market to cattle of, 166, 244-7; high rent of 
enclosed land, 168; land could not be cultivated by factors, 175; oatmeal 
said to be better food than wheat flour, 179;] the common people of, why 
neither so strong nor so handsome as the same class in England, tb.\ [stone 
quarry affords no rent in some parts, 181 ; bark the only part of wood sent 
to market in parts of the Highlands, 182; rent for quarries of London pav« 
ing stones, ib.; many coal mines yield no rent, 184; sixth part a common 
rent of fertile lead mines, 188; conversion prices, 203; wages higher than 
in France, 209; price of com in England and Scotland compared, 211;] 
cause of the frequent emigrations flrom, ib.; [proportion of gold and silver 
in the coinage, 236; price of cattle affected by the union, 244-7;] progress 
of agriculture there before the union with England, 246; present ob- 
structions to better husbandry, ib.; [dairy farming, 251; calves formerly 
killed yotmg, 258;} the price of wool reduced by the union, 260; 169; 

operation of the several banking companies established there, i. 3i4[-*38;] 
amount of the circulating money there before the'union, 315; amount of 
the present circulating c^i, 316; course of dealings in the Scots bank, ib.; 
[cash accounts do not exclude bill discounting, 318; twenty-shilling notes 
lowest paper momy current, ib.;] difficulties occasioned by dhese banks 
issuing too much paper, 320; necessary caution for some time observed by 
the b^s in giving creffit to their customers, with the good eflS;ct$ of it, 
323-4; [limit of paper money reached twenty-five years ago, 327;] the 
scheme of drawing and redrawing adopted by traders, 328; its pemictous 
tendency explained, 329; history of the Ayr bank, 333; Mr. Law’s scheme 
to improve the country, 337; [issue of small notes extends the paper w-- 
culation to retail trade, 342; and banidies gold and silver, 344;] the prices 
of goods in, not altered by paper currency, 345; effect of the optio^ 
an thdr notes, 346; [union cauiednobility to cease resading in £ 4 in* 
burgh, 35$; wool manufactured in Yorkshire, 387; trade with London, 
one fifih or one third of the land entail<^, 4x0; steel bow tenants, 
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4x4; long leases, 4i5-*x6; no leasehold carries a parliamentary vote, 416; 
hospitahty in the Higl^ds, 434; small rent for Highland fiirms, ih,; 
territorial jurisdictions in the i^ghlands, 436; prohibition of export of 
gold and silver, 452; manufacturing wine in, 480; mountains destined for 
breeding grounds, 482] 

[Herring fishery, ii. 25-7, and Appendix; salt duty, 25; herrings an 
important part of food of common people, 26; English bounty on hemp 
imported from, 162; judges* salary ^om interest of money, 243; parish 
schools, 306;] cause of the speedy establishment of the reformation there, 
329-30; the disorders attending popular elections of the clergy there, 
occasion the right of patronage to be established, 332; [respectable clergy, 
333; eminent men of letters professors, 335;] amount of the whole revenue 
of the clergy, 337; [excellent character of church, ib.; foris-familiated 
children, 387; shoes not a necessary of life to women in, 400; linen subject 
to duty on importation into England, 448; little malt liquor consumed, 
477; more smuggling than in England, t6.; redundant paper money the 
consequence of enterprising spirit, 479; has banished gold and silver in, 
16.; less spirit of party than in England, 484] 

[Scythia, barbarous because inland, i. 25; overran Western Empire, 407; if 
united could conquer Europe and Asia, ii. 215: militia of Miduidates, 
226; military organisation preserved after fall of Western Empire, 227; 
administration of justice a source of revenue, 237; not much beyond 
^epherd stage at fall of Western Empire, 238] 

[Sea-coast, earlier civilisation of, i. 22] 

Sea service and military service by land, compared, i. 122 
[Secrets in trade, i. 68] 

Sects in religion, the more numerous, the better for society, ii. 313; why they 
generally profess the austere system of morality, 316 
[Seignorage, none in England, i. 47, 321, 501; but some delay equivalent to 
one, 50; would increase the superiority of coin above btdlion, 51; 8 per 
cent, in France, ib.^ 501 ; ii, 60; diminishes or removes the profit on melting 
new coin, ii. 62-5] 

[Seius, i. 243] 

Self-love the governing principle in the intercourse of human society, i. 18 
[Senegal, ii, X75, 261, 4x1] 

Servants, meni^, distinguished fix»m hired workmen, i. 351; the various 
orders of men, who rank in the former class, in reference to their labours, 
352; their labour unproductive, ii. i 95 -< 5 ; [sec Menservants and Maid- 
servants] 

[Servius Tullius, i, 28, 30] 

[Sestertius, silver coin estimated in copper, i. 44] 

Settlements ofthe poor, brief review of the English laws relating to, i. 151-8; 
die remov^ of the poor, a violation of natural liberty, 157; the law of, 
ou^t to be repealed 493 

[Seymour, i. 3^] , , ,, 

Sheep, frequcntiy killed in Spaui, for the sake of the fleece and ^ tallow, 
L 254; severe laws ag^unst the exportation of them and their wool, ii. 
X65 

[Sheffield produces necessary articles, L 128; master cutlers only allowed one 
apprentice, 133; leducticm in price of goods, 270; manufactures grown up 

nattually, 431] 

[Sielli, oinency on coast of India, L 27} . 

Shepherds, war how supported by a nation of, ii. 2x3; [much leisure,among, 
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219;] inequality of fortune among, the source of great authority, 234; 
bii^ and family highly honoured in nations of shepherds, 235; inequality 
of fortune first began to take place in the age of ^epherds, 236; and in- 
troduced civil government, ib.; [every man exerts his capacity among, 

303] 

Shetland, [wages and price of stockings, i. 131;} how rents arc estimated and 
paid there, 162; [herring fishery, ii. 26] 

[Shilling, u 31] 

[Shopkeepers, prejudice against, unfounded, i. 3^^; nation of, ii. 129; naviga- 
tion act inspired by, 130; proposed tax on, 379] 

Shropshire, i. 187] 

Siam, Gulf of, i, 25] 

Siberia barbarous because inland, i. 25; caravans through, 227] 

Sicily, price of wheat in ancient, i. 242; sUk manufactures imported, 386; 
Venice originally imported silk from, 429; colonised by Dorians, ii. 66; 
greatness of Greek colonies in, 77] 

[Silesia, lawns of, i. 496; land-tax, ii. 360] 

Silk, [weavers in London allowed only two apprentices, i. 133;] manufacture, 
how transferred from Lucca to Venice, 429; [expensive in Greece and 
Rome, ii. 206; English manufacturers could undersell French and Italians 
if duty free, 416] 

Silver, [varies greatly from century to century but not from year to year, i. 41 ; 
used for purchases of moderate value, 43-4;] the first standard coinage of 
the northern subverters of the Roman empire, 44; its proportional value 
to gold regulated by law, 46; is the measure of the value of gold, ib,; mint 
price of silver in England, 47; inquiry into the difference between the mint 
and market prices of bullion, 47-8; how to preserve the silver coin from 
being melted down for profit, 49-50; the mines of, in Europe, why 
geno^y abandoned, 187-8; evidences of the small profit they yield to 
proprietors in Peru, 188; [seldom found virgin like gold, and consequences 
thereof, 191;] qualities for whidr this metal is valued, 192; the most 
abundant mines of, would add little to the wealth of the world, 193; but 
the increase in the quantity of, would depreciate its own value, 196; 
drcusnstances that might counteract this eifea, ib,; historical view of the 
variations in the value of, during the four last centuries, 197; remarks on 
its rise in value compared with com, 201; circumstances that have misled 
writers in reviewing the value of silver, 202; com the best standard for 
judging of the real value of silver, 208; the price of, how affeacd % the 
increase of quantity, 209; the vdue of sunk by "the discovery of the 
American mines, 213; when the reduction of its value firom this cause 
appears to have been completed, 214; tax paid from the Peruvian mines to 
the king of Spain, 223^-4 ; die value of silver kept up by an extension of the 
market, 225; is the most profitable commodity that can be sent to China, 
229; the value of, how proportioned to that of gold, before and after the 
ch^very of the American mines, 234; the quantity commonly in the 
market in proportion to diat of gold, probably greater than their relative 
values indicate, 235; [a proper subject of taxation, 238;] the vdue of, 
probably rising, and why, ib.; the opinion of a depredation of its value, 
not yvdl fbundbd, 267 

Ihe red value oC degraded by the bounty on the cx^rtation of com, 
si« 15; [tax on, in America, 72; has not vari^ since the impoddm of the 
En|^ land^ax, 354; not necessary to the Ametscans, 478; see Gold and 
Slyer] 
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Sit^dng fund in the British finances, explained, ii. 451; is inadequate to the 
disdiargc of former debts, and almost wholly applied to other purposes, 
456; motives to the misapplication of it, 457 
Slaves, the labour of, dearer to the masters than that of free men, i. 90; under 
feudal lords, circumstances of their situation, 411; countries where this 
order of men still remains, ih,; why the service of slaves is preferred to that 
of free men, 41a; their labour why improfitablc, 413 ; causes of the abolish- 
ing of slavery throughout the greater part of Europe, ib, 

[Cultivation under the Romans by, ii. 67;] receive more protection 
from the magistrate in an arbitrary government, than in one that is free, 
lOO; why employed in manufactures by the ancient Grecians, 205; why no 
improvements are to be expected from them, ib.\ [domestic pedagogues 
usually slaves in Greece and Rome, 298] 

[Smith, Charles, Tracts on the Com Trader quoted, i. 221, 483; ii. ii, 14] 
[Smith, John, Memoirs of Wool^ quoted, i. 256; ii. 169] 

Smuggling, a tempting, but generally a ruinous employment, i. 124; [of tea, 
228; moderate tax does not encourage, ii. 63;] encouraged by high duties, 
[351-2,] 41 1 ; remedies against, 414; [excise laws obstruct more than 
those of the customs, 417;] the crime of, morally considered, 429-30; 
[more opportunities for, in thinly peopled countries, 477] 

[Soap, dearer in consequence of taxes, i. 87; rendered necessary by the use of 
Unen, ii. 403] 

[Society, human, the first principles of, i. 18] 

Soldiers, remarks on their motives for engaging in the military line, i. 122; 
comparison between the land and sea service, ib/^ why no scaisible incon- 
venience felt by the disbanding of great numbers after a war is over, 49 ^ *t 
reason of their first serving for pay, ii. 216; [possible proportion of, in 
civilised society, 218;] how they became a distinct class of the people, 220; 
how distinguished from the militia, 221; alteration in their exercise pro- 
duced by the invention of fire-arms, ib, 

[Solomon, Proverbs of, ii. 291] 

[Solon, laws of, ii. 52, 298] 

[Sobrzano, quoted, i. 224] 

[Sou,i. 3X] 

[Sound, the, transit duty, 11. 4^6] , 1 

[SouA Carohna, expense of civil establishment, 11. 85; duty on molasses, 

4*733 

South Sea company, amazing capital once enjoyed by, ii. 264, [267-8;] 
tnerrantila and stock-jobbing projects of, 268; ass^to contract, 10.; 
gdiery, ib.; the capital of, turned into annuity stock, a6j>, 449. 


Soveieian and trader, inconsistent characten, ii. 343 
Sover^, three duties only, necessary for him to attend to, fm * 

system of natural liberty, ii. 208-9: bow he is to prmcct ite ^ety from 
ewemal violence, 213, 230; and tte members ofit^^dieiqi ^^d 
oppression of each other 231; and to maintam pubhc works and msutu- 

Spato 5 “i^ 29; tax of one fifA cm J^^s 

aav avidity fe Bold in St. Domingo, 194: declension nm to great at « 
^^iiSS 225: «ying ofcharles V. 
ing, ik.; colonies, 223-6; sheep killed for 0 ^ 
piSnest couitfries in Europe, notwidistanding its nch 
55 ^^. 430, 431; ii. idorambassador gave Queen Ehzrfjtah stodemgs. 
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i. 272;] its commerce has produced no considerable manu&ctures for 
distant sale, and the greater part of the country remains uncultivated, 
444; Spanish mode of estimating their American discoveries, 451 [wealth 
accorcHng to the Spaniards consisted in gold and silver, 16.; prohibi- 
tion of English woollens in Flanders, 490; sober, though wine is cheap, 

518] 

Tlie value of gold and silver there, depredated by laying a tax on the 
exportation of them, ii. 17; agriculture and, manufactures there, discour- 
aged by the redundancy of gold and silver, 18; natural consequences that 
would result from taking away this tax, ib , ; [attempt to deprive Britain of 
Portugal trade, 58; representations of Columbus to the court, 70;] the real 
and pretended motives of the court of Castile for taking possession of the 
countries discovered by Columbus, 72; the tax on gold and silver, how 
reduced, ib; gold, the object of all the enterprises to the new world, 73 [-5; 
Crown derived some revenue from colonies, 78]; the colonies of, less 
populous than those of any other European nation, 79; asserted an exclu- 
sive claim to all America, until the miscarriage of their invincible armada, 
81; policy of the trade with the colonics, 88; the American establishments 
of, ^ected by private adventurers, who received little beyond permission 
firom the government, 102; [Flota drained Germany of many commod- 
ities, I2i;j lost its manufactures by acquiring rich and fertile colonics, 
124; [veterans equalled by the American militia, 223-4; united with 
France by the British acquisition of Gibraltar and Minorca, 263; trans- 
action with South Sea Company, 269; Greek not taught in universities, 
289;] the Alcavala tax there explained, 431 ; the ruin of the Spanish manu- 
factures attributed to it, 432; [large national debt, 465; see Spain and 
Portugal] 

[Spain and Portugal, supposed to have gone backwards, i. 225; beggarly and 
mi^ovemed countries though the value of gold and silver is low, 265; 
ineffectual attempts to restrict exportation of gold and silver, 452, 457; ii. 
50; quantity of gold and silver annually imported, i. 466] 

[Gold and silver naturally a little cheaper there than elsewhere, ii. x6; 
exerts of gold and silver nearly equal to the imports thereof, 17; agri- 
culture discouraged by the cheapness of gold and silver, 1 8 ; would gain by 
abiuidcnung the restrictions, ib,; history of the American colonies, 7 Sk8x; 
colonies have more good land than the British, 83; right of majorazzo in 
the colonies hinders improvement, 84; some revenue drawn firon^the 
colonies, 86, 107; cx>lonial commerce confined to one port and to licaised 
ships, 88; American fish trade, 90; absolute government in colonies, 98; 
ba^fited by colonisation of America, 104; colonial monopoly has not 
maintained manufactures, 124; and its bad effects have nearly over- 
balanced the good effects of the trade, 125; capital not augmented by the 
exorbitant profits of Cadiz and Lisbon, 128; the colonies give greater en- 
couragement to the indust^ of other countries, X42; only the profits of 
the limm trade with America spent in, ib.] 

[Sparta, iron money at, i. 28] 

Speculatioii, a distinct employment in improved society, i. 14; speculative 
merdis^s described, 127 

(Spices, Dutch arc said to bum, in plentiful yean, i. 177; ii. 31, 15a; imported 
into Great Britain, 413] 

[Spirits, licence to retail, ii. 379; wages not afect^ by taxes on, 40X; taxes cm, 
by consumers, 407; policy of Great Britain to discourage consump* 
ti^ ofi 422] 
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[Spitalfields, silk manufacture, i. 42^30] 

Stage, public performers on, paid for the contempt attending their profession, 
i. 120; the political use of dramatic representations, ii. 31S 
[Stallage, i. 421] 

[Stamp Act, the American, i. 94; ii. 119] 

Stamp duties, [on proceedings in law courts might maintain the judges, ii. 
242; l^ns taxed by, 386;] in England and Holland, remarks on, 388-9; 
[on wills in Holland, 389; in Francg, 389, 391; have become almost uni- 
versal in Europe in the course of a century, 389; often taxes on consump- 
tion, 392; one of three principal branches of British taxes, 472; extension to 
the colonies, 473] 

[Stamps on linen and woollen cloth, i. 29, 136] 

[Standard money, i. 44, 45] 

[Statesman or politician, who attempts to direct the employment of private 
capital, i. 478; insidious and crafty animal, 490; in barbarous societies 
every man a, ii. 303] 

Steel-bow tenants in Scotland, what, i. 414 
[Stewart, House of, ii. 321] 

Stodt, [early state preceding accumulation of. i. 53;] the profits raised on, in 
manufactures, explained, 54; in trade, an increase of, raises wages, and 
diminishes profit, 98; [profits of, 98-160;] must be larger in a great town 
than in a country village, loi; natural consequences of a deficiency of 
stock in new colonies, 103; the profits on, little affected by the easiness or 
difficulty of learning a trade, 115; but by the risk, or disagreeableness of 
the business, 124; [circulation of, obstructed, 151;] stock employed for 
profit, sets into motion the greater part of useful la^ur, 277; no accumu- 
lation of, necessary in the rude state of society, 291; the accumulation 
of, necessary to the division of labour, ib,; stock distinguished into 
two parts, 292-3; the general stock of a comitry or society, explained, 296; 
houses, ib,; improved land, 298; personal abilities, ib,; money and pro- 
visions, ib,; raw materials and manufactured goods, ib.; stock of in(H- 
viduals, how employed, 301; is fircquaitly buried or concealed, in 
arbitrary countries, ib.; the profits on, decrease, in proportion as the 
quantity increases, 355; on what principles stock is lent and borrowed at 
interest, 37^ . . 

That of every society divided among different employments, in die pro- 
portion most agreeable to the public interest, by the private views of indi- 
viduals, ii. 145; the natural <hstribution of, deranged by monopolizing 
systems, 146; every derangement of, injurious to the soaety, 148; mercan- 
tile, is barren and unproductive, according to the French agriculti^ 
system of political oeconomy, 187; how far the revenue from, is an object 
of taxation, 374; [easily removei 375l] ^ ^ intended under the land 

Stockings, why dheaply manufactured in Scodand, i. I 3 i» when first intro- 
du^ into Enghmd, 272 ^ i 

[Stomach, dedre of food bounded by narrow cap^ty of the, 1. 183] 

Stone quarries, their value depends on situation, i. 181, W ^ 

Stones, precious, of no use but for ornament, and how pnee ofi is regt*- 
i. X92; the most abundant mines of, would add little to the wealth of 

the v^d, X93 
(Stowe, i. 3d9j 

Subordination, how introduced into soaety, ii* personal quali^cations, 
W.N. 
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232-3; age and fortune, 233; birdi, 234; birth and fortune two great 
sources of personal distinction, 235 

Subsidy, old, in the English customs, the drawbacks upon, ii. 4; origin and 
import of the term, 409 
[Succession, laws of, i. 408] 

[Successions, tax on, in Holland, ii. 387] 

Sugar, [currency in some West India Colonies, i. 27;] a very profitable article 
of (^tivadon, 174, [175,] 412 ^ 

Drawbacks on the exportation of, from England, ii. 4; might be culti- 
vated by the drill plougl^ instead of all hand labour by slaves, 99; [tax on, 
does not affect wages, 401 ; yields considerable customs revenue, 413 ; duty 
on, falls chiefly on middle and upper ranks, 417; planters say the duty falls 
on the producer, 424;] a proper subject for taxation, as an article sold at a 
monopoly price, ib.; [nowhere a necessary of life, 474] 

Sumptuary laws superfluous restraints on the common people, i. 367; [re- 
semblance of taxes on luxuries to, ii. 401 ] 

[Surmullet, high price paid for, i. 243] 

[Sussex, restrictions on transport of wool, ii. 167] 

[Sweden, improved since the discovery of America, i. 225; tea smuggled from, 
228; established exclusive company for East Indian trade, 471; settle- 
ments in New World, ii. 81; pitch and tar company of, 92; without an 
exclusive company would never have sent a ship to East Indies, 147-8; 
and would have suffered no loss, 149; exempted from Eastland Com- 
pany’s exclusive privilege, 257; Reformation in, 329; eminent men of 
letters professors, 335] 

[Swift, quoted, ii. 41 1] 

Switzerland [formers not inferior to the British, i. 418; cities became inde- 
pendent, 425; sometimes may be necessary to restrain export of com, ii. 
48; militia regimented, 221; militia defeated Austrian and Burgundian 
militia, 227; whole people exercised in use of arms, 308;] establishment of 
the reformation in Berne and Zurich, 329; [many cities capitals of little 
republics, 332; respectable edergy, 333; eminent men of letters professors 
in Protestant cantons, 335;] the clergy there zealous and industrious, 337; 
[both religions established in some cantons, ib.;] taxes how paid there, 

378. 388 

[Syracuse a great colony, ii. 77] 

[Syria, ii. 226] ^ 

Taille, in France, the nature of that tax, and its operatiQn,'~explained, i. 417; ii. 
381; [real or predial, 3<5i; real and personal, 381; on the industry of work- 
men and (by bbouiers a tax cm wages, 394; not farmed, 436; should be 
abolbbed and replaced by an increase of vk^iimes^ 437] 

[TaalcKs, the lowest order of ardftcers, wages in London, i. 1 16; wages in Lon- 
tegukted by statute, 158] 

Talo^, natural, not so various in different men as as supposed, i. 19 
Tall^e, 1 417] 

Tallies, exchequer, ii. 446] 

Tatentum a gr^ colony, ii. 77] 

Tartar Khan, history written by a, i. 440] 

Tartan, [barbarous because inland, i. 25; ignorant, 226; caravans passing 
thmn^ 227; taxes cm travellers, 421; ancient families common among, 
440; mqpherdi, with no regulations of bw as to transmisiicm of ptc^MOty, 
Aa qreanli comtdmd to consist m cande, 451; chiefo have tseasores, 4^] 
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Their manner of conducting war, ii. 213; their invasions dreadful, 214; 
[militia serves under ordinary chieftains, 223; obedience in the field 
superior to the Highlanders, ib.; most formidable enemies to the Romans, 
226; conquests of civilised Asiatic countries, 228, 310; chiefs can only use 
surplus revenue in maintaining more men, 233; Khans despotic, 234; 
justice a source of revenue after of Western empire, 237; hungry, 310; 
chief’s revenue profit, 341] 

Tavernier, his account of the diamond^ncs of Golconda and Visiapour, i. 

192-3 

Taxes, [derivative revenue, i. 59; on gold and silver very proper, 238;] the 
origin of, under the feudal government, 421 

[Moderation of, a cause of the prosperity of British American colonies, 
ii, 85; ruinous, of private luxury and extravagance, 86; American, gener- 
ally insufficient to defray the cost of the colonies, 107; on exportation of 
wool would cause little inconvenience, 172; imposed by means of a 
monopoly, 278; general discussion of, 349-440;] the sources from whence 
they must arise, 350; unequal taxes, ib,; ought to be clear and certain, 
ib,; ought to be levied at the times most convenient for payment, 351; 
ought to take as little as possible out of the pockets of the people, more than 
is brought into the public treasury, ib,; how they may be made more 
burdensome to the people than beneficial to the sovereign, 352; the land- 
tax of Great Britain, 353; land-tax at Venice, 355; improvements sug- 
gested for a land-tax, 356; mode of assessing the land-tax in Prussia, 361; 
tythes a very unequal tax, and a discouragement to improvement, 363; 
operation of tax on house rent, payable by the tenant, 367; a proportion- 
able tax on houses, the best source of revenue, 369; how far the revenue 
from stock is a proper object of taxation, 374; whether interest of money 
is proper for taxation, ib,; how taxes are paid at Hamburgh, 377; 
Switzerland, 378; taxes upon particular employments, 379; poll taxes, 384; 
taxes, badges of liberty, ib,; taxes upon the transfer of property, 386; 
stamp duties, 388; on whom the several kinds of taxes principally fall, 390; 
taxes upon ffic wages of labour, 392; capitations, 39^J taxes upon con- 
sumable commodities, 399; 'ipon necessaries, 400; upon luxunes, 401; 
principal necessaries taxed, 403; absurdities in taxation, 403-4; mnerent 
parts of Europe very highly taxed, 405; two different methods of taxing 
consumable commodities, 406; Sir Matthew Deckw’s scheme of taxation 
consid^ed, 406-7; excise and customs, 408; taxation sometimes not an 
instrument of revenue, but of monopoly, ^11; improvements of the 
customs suggested. +13; P»i<i P^ce <)f a co^o^ 

adverted to, 427; on luxunes, the good and bad properties of, bad 
fff- ffts of fiin^ them out, 434 ; how the finances of France i^t be re- 
formed. 437: French and EngUsh systems of^on rompared, 438; new 
taarasdro^ generate discontent, 457 ; how far tte BntiA^em of ta^ 
tion mi^ be appUcable to all die different prov^ of the empire, 471. 

such apian m^spe^ydisdharge the mtionddeb^ 476 

Tea, great and consumption of di« drug m 

[Zmtkies smu^led, 457; tax on, does not afect wages, u. 
lienees to dr^w; «®>tds large ^ custmns revenue, 413. duty 

miivcrsi^ tendency 

^^StSpplication, iL 283; the jurisdictioM to 
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teachers among the ancient Greeks and Romans, superior to those of 
modem times, 300; circumstances which draw good ones to, or drain 
them from, the universities, 334; their employment naturally renders 
them eminent in letters, 335 
[Tenths and fifteenths, i. 417] 

Tenures, feudal, general observations on, i. 355; described, 408 
Terra Firma, ii. 70] 

Terray, Abb6, raised rate of interest^n France, i. 102] 

Teutonic order, land-tax of, in Silesia, ii. 360] 

Thales, school established in a colony, ii. 77] 

[Theocritus, quoted, i. 113] 

[Theognis, ii. 291] 

Theology, monkish, the complexion of, ii. 293 
[Thom, William, quoted, i. 198] 

[Thrasymenus, batde of, ii. 225] 

[Thucydides, quoted, ii. 215, 216] 

[Timarus, quoted, i. 28] 

[Timber, rent for land producing, i. 181-2] 

Tin, average rent of the mines of, in Cornwall, i. 188; yield a greater profit to 
the proprietors than the silver mines of Pern, 189; regulations under 
which tin-mines are worked, 190 

Tobacco, [currency in Virginia, i. 27;] the culture of, why restrained in 
Europe, 176; not so profitable an article of cultivation in the West Indies 
as sugar, 16.; the amount and course of the British trade with, explained, 
395't [profits of, can afford slave cultivation, 412; trade in, 517] 

Tlie whole duty upon, drawn back on exportation, ii. 4; consequences 
of the exclusive trade Britain enjoys with Maryland and Virginia in this 
artide, 108; [tax on, does not raise wages, 401 ; contributes large amount to 
customs revenue, 413; Walpole’s scheme for levying the tax on, 417; 
monopoly in France, 436; nowhere a necessary of life, but a proper sub- 
jea of taxation, 474] 

(To&go, a new fidd for speculation, ii. 481] 

Tolls, for passage over roads, bridges, and navigable canals, the equity of, 
s^wn, ii. 246; upon carriages of luxury, ou^t to be higher dim upon 
carriages of utility, the management of turnpikes often an object of 
just complaint, 248; why government ought not to have the manage- 
ment of turnpikes, 249, 425; [on carriages an unequal general tax, 249;|^y 
expense of maintaining roads on diose who ben<^t, 340] 

Tonm^ and pounds^e, origin of those duties, ii. 409 
[Tonquin vessel at B;^via, ii. 1 52] 

Tontine in the French finances, what, with the derivation of the name, ii. 453 
[Tool treated as foreign by France, ii. 433I 

Toulouse, salary paid to a counsellor or judge in the parliament of, ii. 
241 

Towns, the places where industry is most profiubly exerted, i« X4o[~4;] die 
^urit oi combination prevalent among manu&cturers, 140-1, 144; ac- 
cording to what circumstances the genm diaracter of the inhabitaiits, as 
to is^ustry, is formed, 356; the redprocal nature of die trade between 
them and the country, expired, 40Z; subsist on the surplus produce of 
the country, 402; how first fonn^ 403; we contmual fimi, ik.; friseami 
of; 420-31;] the <xigiml poverty and servile state of the in- 
habitaists of, 420; their early exemptions ixui privilq^ei, bow obtained, 
42x;^tbe inhabto^ of; obtained liberty much eatlkr than the occupiers 
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of land in the country, ib,; origin of free burghs, 422; origin of corpor- 
ations, 423; why allowed to form militia, 425; how the increase and 
riches of commercial towns contributed to the improvement of the 
countries to which they belonged, 432[-445; favoured by Colbert at 
the expense of the country, ii. 183] 

[Tracts on the Com Trade^ quoted, L 221, 483; ii. ii. 14] 

Trade, double interest deemed a reasonable mercantile profit in, i. 109; four 
general classes of, equally necessary |o, and dependent on, each other, 381 ; 
wholesale, three different sorts of, 389; the different returns of home and 
foreign trade, 390; the nature and operation of the carrying trade exam- 
ined, 392; the principles of foreign trade examined, 394; the trade between 
town and country explained, 401; original poverty and servile state of the 
inhabitants of towns, under feudal government, 420; exemptions and 
privileges granted to them, 421; extension of commerce by rude nations 
selling their own raw produce for the manufactures of more civilized 
countries, 427; its salutary effects on the government and manners of a 
country, 433; subverted the feudal authority, 437» the independence of 
tradesmen and artisans, explained, 438; the capitals acquired by, very 
precarious, until some part has been realized by the cultivation and im- 
provement of land, 444; over trading, the cause of complaints of the 
scarcity of money, 459; the importation of gold and silver not the prin- 
cipal benefit derived from foreign trade, 468; effect produced in trade and 
manufactures by the discovery of America, 470; and by the discovery of a 
passage to the East Indies round the Cape of Good Hope, ib,; error of 
commercial writers in estimating national wealth by gold and silver, 472; 
inquiry into the cause and effect of restraints upon trade, 47 ^“ 3 *» 
viduals, by pursuing their own interest, unknowingly promote that of the 
public, 477; legal regulations of trade, unsafe, 478; retaliatory regulation 
between nations, 489; measures for laying trade open, oug^t to be carried 
into execution slowly, 494; policy of the restraints on trade between 
France and Britain considered, 497; no certain criterion to determine on 
which side the balance of trade between two countries turns, 498 ; most of 
the regulations of, founded on a mistaken doctrine tlw balanre of 
trade, 513; is generally founded on narrow principles of poUcy, 518 
Drawbacks of duties, ii. 3; the dealer who employs his ■'fraole sto« m 
one branch of business, has an advanUge of the same kmd ■mth the 

workman who employs his whole labour on a single opwOon, 37 ! 
consequences of drawing it from a number of sm^ chaMels into otc 
great channel, 119; colony trade, and the monopoly ^ 

SnmriAwi , 12a; the interest of the consumer constandy saenfierf 
the^oducer, 179: advantages attending a perfect frt^m of, to 
Mtions, accordi^ to the present agricultural system of 

191; t^gin of foreign trade, 191; consequences of high dutro 
and prohibSons, S^ded nations, 19a. iMI how mde 
revenue of a country, 198; {foreign, gives opportnmty for improvmmt 
Iw M^mture of the trading intercourse betwetm the m- 

habitants of towns and those of the country, 207 
iSto W to a. «3; » WJ 

43 ^] .. ..el 

[Tranrfer property, usm on, ii. 386] 

Transit duties explained, ii. 4 ^ 
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Travelling for education, summary view of the effects of, ii. 295 
Treasures, [of princes fonncrly a resource in war, i. 463; no longer accumu- 
lated except by king of Prussia, ib.;] why formerly accumulated by 
princes, 468 

Treasure trove* the term explained, i. 301; why an important branch of 
revenue under the ancient feudal governments, ii. 442 
Treaties of commerce, ii. 53-9] 

Trebia, battle oft ii. 225] ^ 

Tridinaria, high price of, ii. 206] 

Troll, Archbi^op of Upsal, ii. 329] 

Troyes fair and weight, i. 30] 

Truck, i. 17, i8] 

Trust remunerated, i. 55] 

Tiunbrel and Pillory, statute of, i. 204] 

Turdi fed by the Romans, i. 248] 

Turkey, treasure buried and concealed, i. 301; conquest of Egypt, 427; ii. 68; 
peace with Russia, 121] 

Turkey company, [commerce oft required an ambassador at Constantinople, 
ii. 254;] short historical view oft 258 
[Turnips reduced in price, i. 87] 

Turnpikes, [counties near London petitioned against, i. 165;] see Tolls 
[Tuscany, commerce and manufactures diminished, i. 44S] 

[Tutors, private, lowest order of men of letters, ii. 301] 

[Twelve Tables, ii. 299] 

[Two and two in the arithmetic of the customs make one, ii, 4x1] 

[Tyrrell, quoted, ii. 237] 

Tythes, [great hindrance to improvement, i. 414; none in British American 
colonies, ii. 86;] why an unequal tax, 362; the levying oft a great dis- 
couragement to improvements, 363; [confmed the cultivation of madder 
to Holland, ib,;] the fixing a modus for, a relief to the fanner, 365 

[Ukraine, i. 226, 468] 

(UUoa, quoted, i. 166, 188, 189, 190, 207, 226; ii. 79, 88] 

[Undertakers let the fhmiture of Gerais, i. 297] 

(Unfunded debt, ii. 446] 

Universities, [seven years’ apprenticeship at, i. 134; proper name for any 
incorporation, ib.] ^ 

The emoluments of the teachers in, how far calculajed to promote tneir 
diligence, ii, 283 ; the professors at Cbrford have mostly given up teaching, 
284; those in Fntnce subject to incompetent jurisdictions, 285; the priv- 
sie^ of graduates improperly obtained, ib,; abuse of lectureships, 286; 
rile discipfoe oft seldom calculated for the beneht of the students, 287; are, 
in England, more corrupted than riie public schools, 288; original fenmda- 
tion ib,; how Latin became an essential article in academical education, 
289; lu>w the study of the Greek language was introduced, ib,; the three 
great branches of the Greek philosophy, 290; arc now divided into five 
temches, 292; the monkiah course of education in, 29s; have not been 
very ready to adopt improvements, 294 [improvements more easily ifi- 
trodtmeri into rile poorer, 295;] arc not wdl emulated to prepare men for 
the weald, ih,; how filled with good professors, or drained of them, 
where riic worst and best professon are generally to be met wirii, 3351 
see Cdleges and Teachers 
[Unprof^ICKrttve^ sec Productive] 
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(Unterwald, taxes publicly assessed by the contributor, ii. 378; moderate tax, 
3791 

[Ustaritz, quoted, ii. 432] 

(Usury prohibited, ii. 442; see Interest] 

[Utopia, i. 493; ii. 472] 

[Utrecht, i. 511] 

[Utrecht, Treaty of, ii. 268, 458] 

[Vacations, French fees of court, ii. 24 if 

Value, the term defined, i. 32; [rules which determine the relative or exchange- 
able value of goods, 32-70] 

[Varro quoted, i. 171, 248] 

Vedius Pollio, his cruelty to his slaves checked by the Roman emperor 
Augustus, which could not have been done under the republican form of 
government, ii. loo-i 
[Veii, siege of, ii. 216, 217] 

[Velvet, prohibition of importation of, would be unnecessary if raw silk were 
free from duty, ii. 416] 

Venice, [history di^erent from that of the other Italian republics, i. 426; ship- 
pii^ encouraged by the crusades, 428;] origin of the silk manufacture in 
that city, 429; [exchange with London, 502; bank of, 503] 

Traded in East India goods before the sea track round the Cape of Good 
Hope was discovered, ii. 68; [envied by the Portuguese, 69; fleets kept 
within the Mediterranean, 81; draws profit from a bank, 342;] nature of 
the land-tax in that republic, 355, [357; enfeebled by public debt, 465] 
Venison, the price of, in Britain, docs not compensate the expence of a deer 
park, i. 248 

[Vera Cruz, South Sea Company's trade at, ii. 269] 

[Verd, Cape de, islands, ii, 69] 

[Verdun treated as foreign by France, ii. 433] 

[Versailles, idle because the residence of a court, i. 357; an ornament to France, 

369] 

Vicesima haereditatum among the ancient Romans, the nature of, explained, 
ii. 386 

[Vienna, small capital employed in, i. 357] 

ViUagcs, how first forint, i. 403 

Villenage, probable cause of the wearing out of that tenure in Europe, i. 41 3 ; 
[freedom obtained by a villain who resided a year in a town, 427; de- 
pendence on proprietors, 434] 

Vineyard, [high rent of some land peculiarly suitable for, i. 68-9;] the most 
profitable part of agriculture, both among the ancients and modems, 172; 
great advantages derived from peculiarities of soil in, 174 
[Vingtitoie resembles English land-tax, ii. 385; not fanned, 43 ^; should be 
increased in place of the taillc and capitation, 437] 

[Vir ginia ^ tobdcco cuTTency, i. 37; evidence of a merchant trading with, 169; 
tobacco more profiublc than com. 17s: with Marylai^, the chirf »ur« 
of tobacco, 176; stores and warehouses belong to residents m Eug^d, 
388 ; ttade with, 3S». 5*5; tobacco trade, 395: »i- 4. * 08 , 117 ] 

[Expense of civil establishment, ii. 85; progress unforeseen m 1660, 
111-ia; no neceasi^ for gdd and aiiver tnomy, 480) 
yinapoiir dianunid mines, i. 193] 
ydtaiie, quoted, ii. 335] 

Vu^te, ii. 289] 
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Wages of labour {allowance made for hardship and ingenuity, i. 35; money, 
accommodated to the average price of com, 40-1 ; value which workmen 
add to materials pays their wages, 54; of inspection and direction, 55; one 
of three original sources of revenue, 59; ii. 350; sometimes confounded 
widi profit and rent, i. 60; ordinary, average or natural rate of, 62; how 
af&cted by state of society, 71; general discussion of, 72-97;] how settled 
between masters and workmen, 74; the workmen generally obliged to 
comply with the temis of their employers, ib.\ the opposition of work- 
men outrageous, and seldom successful, 75-6; circumstances which 
operate to raise wages, 77; the extent of wages limited by the funds from 
which they arise, 77; why higher in North America, than in England, 78; 
are low in countries that are stationary, 80; not oppressively low in Great 
Britain, 82-3; a distinction made here between the wages in summer and 
in winter, 83; if sufficient in dear years, they must be ample in seasons of 
plenty, ib,; different rates of, in different places, 84; liberal wages en- 
courage industry and propagation, 91; an advance of, necessarily raises the 
price of many commodities, 96; an average of, not easily ascertained, 98; 
[continually increasing since the time of Henry VIII., 100; higher in North 
American and West Indian colonies than in England, 103 ; do not sink with 
profits there, 104; very low in a coimtry which could advance no further, 
106;] the operation of high wages and high profits compared, 109; causes 
of the variations of, in different employments, iii[-6o]; are generally 
higher in new, than in old trades, 128, 150; legal regulations of, destroy 
industry and ingenuity, 158; [high, a cause of high prices, 163] 

[Merchants compla^ high, but say nothing about profits, ii. 113; 
reduced by the colonial monopoly, 126;] natural effect of a direct tax 
upon, 393 HS, 400; connexion of, with price of provisions, 392-3] 
[Wales, stone quarries afford no rent, i. 181; old families common, 440; 

mountains destined to be breeding ground of Great Britain, 482] 
Walpole, Sir Robert, his excise scheme defended, ii. 417 
Wants of mankind, how supplied through the operation of labour, i. 26; how 
extended, in proportion to their supply, 182; the far greater part of them 
supplied from the produce of other men’s labour, 291 
Wars, foreign, the funds for the maintenance of, in the present century, have 
little dependence on the quantity of gold and silver in a nation, i. 463; 
[eiqiences abroad ddrayed by e3q>ort of commodities, 463-8] 

How supported by a nation of hunters, ii. 21 3 ; by a nation of shepher^j^, 
ib,; by a nation ot husbandmoi, 215; men of military^ge, what propor- 
tion they bear to the whole society, 216; feudal wars, how supported, ib,; 
causes which in the advanced state of society, rendered it impossible for 
those who took the field, to maintain themselves, 217; how the art of war 
beesune a distinct profession, 219; distinction between the mihda and 
regular forces, 220-1; alteration in the art of war produced by the inv^- 
tion of fire-arms, 221, 230; importance of disdplfoc, 222-3; Macedonian 
army, 224; Carthaginian army, 224-5; Roman army, 225; feudal arwes, 
227; a well-regulated standing army, the only drfence of a dvilieed 
country, and the only ntbans for spe<^ly civilizing a barbarous coumry, 
22f ; the want of parsimony during peace, imposes on states the necessity of 
contracting debts to carry on war, 444, 455; why war is agreeable to ihose 
who live secure from immedi^ cala^ttes of it, 455‘-6; advann^ 
of raising the mpeiks for, within die ymr* 462; [poptdMty of, and how it 
snk^ be 

{Warwtc|c, the Earl o£^ his hospitality, i. 434I 
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WaU:h movements, great reduction in the prices of, owing to mechanical 
improvements, i. 270 

[Waterworks a business suitable for a joint stock company, ii, 279, 280, 281] 
Wealth, [real, the aiuiual produce, i. 4, 264, 267, 359, 368, 473; national, rep- 
resented by one system of political oeconomy as consisting in the abun- 
dance of gold and silver, 264; land the most important and durable part of, 
267; real, 275, 276; that of England much increased since 1660, 365;] and 
money, synonymous terms, in popular language, 450, 472; [ii. 65;] Span- 
ish and Tartarian estimate of, compared, 450; [wealth of a neighbouring 
nation advantageous in trade, 520; accumulated produce, ii. 220; makes a 
nation obnoxious to attack, ib.;] the great authority conferred by the 
possession of, 233 

Weavers, the profits of, why necessarily greater than those of spinners, i. 58 
[Weigh and pay, maxim of the port of London, ii. 117] 

[Western Islands, wages in, i. 85] 

West Indies, [sugar currency, i. 27; planters farm their own estates, 60; wages 
higher thsm in England, 103; British acquisitions in, raised profits, 105; 
sugar colonics resemble esteemed vineyards, 174; interest fallen since the 
discovery of, 376; carrying trade between, and Europe, 396; would have 
progressed less rapidly if no capital but their own had been employed in 
the export trade, 405 ; slavery harsher than in mediaeval Europe, 41 1 ; high 
profits of sugar and consequent greater number of slaves in sugar colonies, 
412; importation of gold and silver from the Spanish, 458; expense of last 
war largely laid out in, 463] 

[British monopoly in sugar of, ii. 4; Madeira wine imported directly, 6- 
7; interest which caused settlements in, 66; no necessity for settlements, 
68;] discovered by Columbus, 69-70; how they obtained this name, 70; 
the original native productions of 71 ; the thirst of gold the object of all the 
Spanish enterprizes there, 73; and of those of every other European 
nation, 75; [plenty of good land, 78, 83;] the remoteness of, greatly in 
favotu: of the European colonies there, 78; [Dutch originally under an 
exclusive company, 82; St. Domingo the most important of the sugar 
colonics, 83; price of European goods enormous in Spanish, 88; some 
most important productions non-eniuneratcd, 89; freedom of trade with 
. British American colonies, 93;] the sugar colonies of France better gov- 
erned than those of Britain, 99; [effects of colonial monopoly, 115; returns 
of trade with, more irregular and uncertain than with any part of Europe, 
116; expense of preventing smuggling, 130; proposal for obtainmg war 
contributions from, 136; natives not benefited by the European discovery 
of, 141; gum senega treated like an enumerated commodity firom, 176; 
colonial system sacrifices consumer to producer, 179; slave trade a loss to 
the Afidcan Company, 266; French and Portuguese companies ruined by 
^vc trade, 268; South Sea Company’s trade to the Spanish, ib.; some 
productions of yield large portion of British customs revonue, 413* more 
able to pay land-tax than Great Britain, 472] 

[Westminster land-tax, ii. 347* 377] 

[Westminster Hall, Rufus^ dining-room, i. 434] 
tWestmorland, price of coal in, i. 187] 

Wheat, see Com 

Whitebudl, paUcc of, land-tax, ii. 347] 

William Rufiis dined in Westminster Hall, a. 434] 

William lU. unable to refuse anything to the country gentlemen, i. 319] 
Wilton, ornament to l^gland, i. 369] 
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Window tax in Britain, how rated, ii. 373; tends to reduce house-rent, ib, 
Windsor market, chronological table of the prices of com at, i, 284-7 
Wine, the cheapness of, would be a cause of sobriety, i. 518; the carrying 
trade in, encouraged by English statutes, ii. 5; [cellar, a public, a source of 
revenue to Hamburg, 342; hcences to sell, 380; tax on, paid by consumers, 
407; tonnage on, 409; foreign article commonly used in Great Britain, 
413; Walpole’s scheme for levying the tax on, 417; duty on, falls on 
middle and upper ranks, ib,] ^ 

[Witchcraft, fear of, compared to that of engrossing and forestalling, ii. 41] 
[Wolverhampton, manufactures of, not within the statute of apprenticeship, i. 

135; manufactures grown up naturally, 431} 

[Women’s education contains nothing fantastical, ii. 302] 

Wood, the price of, rises in proportion as a country is cultivated, i. 185; the 
growth of young trees prevented by cattle, *6.; when the planting of trees 
becomes a profitable employment, ik 
[Woodcocks could not be much increased, i. 242] 

Wool, the produce of rude countries, commonly carried to a distant market, i. 
254; the price of, in England, has fallen considerably since the time of 
Edward III., 255; causes of this diminution in price, 256; the price of, 
considerably reduced in Scotland, by the union with England, 260 
Severity of the laws against the exportation of, ii, 165; restraints upon 
the inland commerce of, 167; restraints upon the coasting trade of, 168; 
pleas on which these restraints are founded, 168-9; the price of wool de- 
pressed by these regulations, 169; the exportation of, ought to be allowed, 
subject to a duty, 17a 

Woollen cloth, the present prices of, compared with those at the close of the 
fifteenth century, i. 271; three mechanical improvements introduced in 
the manufacture of, 273; [in ancient Rome much higher in price than 
now, ii. 206] 

[Yeomanry, superior position of the English, i. 415, 418J 
[Yorkshire, woollen manu&cturc, i. 94; cloth fallen in price, 271, 272; small 
paper currencies, 343, 346-7; Scotch wool manufactured there, 387] 
[Young men’s generosity to their teachers, ii. 287, 299] 

[Yucatan, i. 225] 

[2Dama, battle of, ii. 225] 

[Zealand, French wine smuggled from, i. 498; expense olprotecting from the 
sea, ii. 439] 

Zemindaries, ii. 365} 

Zeno of Citta, the Portico assigned to, ii. 298] 

2 !etio of Elea, travelled ftom place to place, ii, 298] 

Zurich, the re^rmation in, ii. 329; tax on revenue assessed by the contributor, 
378; moderate tax, 379] 

[Zwh^us, ii. 331] 
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